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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washiniitanj  October  7,  191S, 
Sib:  A  half  dozen  States  are  still  without  laws  requiring  parents 
and  guardians  to  give  their  children  and  wards  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  provisions  made  by  these  States  for  their  education,  and 
thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  without  that  education  and 
training  necessary  for  life,  for  making  a  living,  for  membership  in 
society,  and  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The 
individual,  society,  and  State  suffer  as  the  result,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  and  the  property  of  the  State  are  taxed  for  the 
support  of  schools.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  States  and  Nations  accounted  civilized  and  pro- 
gressive have  attendance  laws  on  their  statute  books,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  principle  of  such  legislation  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  democratic  freedom,  will  hasten  the  needed  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  these  States.  In  other  States  attendance  laws  are  less 
effective  than  they  should  be,  and  education  officers  and  legislators 
want  information  as  to  the  most  effective  laws  of  other  States.  Every- 
where school  officers  and  students  of  education  want  information 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  comparative  studies  of  the  relative 
value  of  various  forms  of  attendance  laws  and  of  their  adminis- 
tration. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manu- 
script, prepared  by  W-  H.  Hand,  professor  of  secondary  education 
in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  members  of  this  bureau,  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 
Commissioner. 
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I.  COMPUI^ORY    ATTENDANCE    LAWS    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

By  W.  S.  Dbfpbnbauoh, 
8peeialist  in  School  AinUnUtratkm,  Burfu  of  Education. 

The  fonnulation  of  eflfective  compulsory  attendance  laws  has  been 
one  of  the  problems  confronting  legislators  and  school  officials  for  the 
past  70  years.  The  most  marked  advance  in  enacting  such  laws  has 
been  made  since  1890.  Prior  to  that  date  only  27  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  compulsory  laws,  and  many  of  these  were 
inoperative.  Now  43  States  have  them.  How  eiBfectively  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  are  enforced  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  as 
statistics  of  enforcement  are  lacking  in  most  of  the  States  and  in 
many  of  the  city  reports,  but  that  many  essential  factors  are  wanting 
in  some  of  the  laws  will  be  evident  when  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
the  tabular  digest  presented  in  this  bulletin. 

In  the  following  pages  the  writer  has  attempted  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  a  few  of  the  arguments  for  such  laws  and  some  of 
the  factors  necessary  in  their  enforcement.  The  reports  of  city  and 
State  superintendents  and  articles  prepared  by  practical  school  men 
are  quoted  freely. 

To  introduce  the  subject,  and  to  help  the  reader  recall  the  early 
history  of  compulsory  education  in  this  country,  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  early  Massachusetts  laws  is  presented. 

In  1642  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  issued  the 
following  order:* 

Thifl  court,  taking  into  consideratioQahe  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and  masters 
in  training  up  their  children  in  learning  and  labor,  and  other  employmenta  which 
may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth/do  hereupon  order  and  decree  that  in  every 
town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  same  diall 
henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the  redwss  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be 
sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for  the  neglect  thereof,  upon  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury,  or  other  information  or  complaint  in  any  court  within  this  jurisdiction;  and  for 
this  end  they,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  take  account  from 
time  to  tin\e  of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling 
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and  employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  impose  fines 
upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  such  accounts  to  them  when  they  shall  be  required. 

This  law  did  not  prescribe  where  the  children  should  be  taught. 
All  it  demanded  was  that  they  be  given  instruction  in  certain  sub- 
jects ;  but  five  years  later,  in  1647,  this  was  remedied  by  the  following 
order  :^ 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so 
in  these  latter  times,  by  i)erswading  them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least,  the 
true  sence  and  meaning  of  the  originall  mig^t  bee  clouded  with  glosses  of  saint  seeming 
deceivers;  and  that  learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  forefathers  in 
church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  indeavors;  It  is  therefore  ordered  by 
this  cowrte  and  authority  (hereof,  That  every  towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after 
that  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  howsholders,  shall  then  forth- 
with appointe  one  within  theire  towne  to  teach  aU  such  children  as  diaU  resofte  to 
him,  to  write  and  read;  whose  wages  shaU  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  generall,  by  way  of  supplye,  as  the  major  parte 
of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appointe;  provided,  that  those 
who  send  theire  children,  bee  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have 
them  taught  for  in  other  townes.  And  it  is  further  ordered ^  that  where  any  towne  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  howsholders,  they  shall  sett  up  a 
grammar  schoole,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  for  as  they  may 
bee  fitted  for  the  university;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above 
one  yeare,  then  every  such  towne  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such 
schoole,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

These  two  laws  embodied  the  principles  upon  which  modem  com- 
pulsory education  rests  in  declaring  that  all  children  should  be  edu- 
cated, that  the  parent  or  the  community  must  provide  suitable 
education,  and  that  the  State  may  compel  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  and  determine  what  these  schools  shall  teach. 

Wheiy  the  development  of  the  factory  system  began  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  population 
began  to  concentrate  in  villages  and  cities,  it  was  found  that  children 
could  do  much  of  the  work  in  the  factories  and  they  were  taken  away 
from  school  for  that  purpose.  It  then  became  evident  that  further 
legislation  was  needed,  and  a  '^ factory  law"  was  enacted  in  1842;  but 
this  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  at  least  in  its  relation  to  school 
attendance.  So  great  had  the  evils  of  nonattendance  and  truancy 
become  that  Horace  Mann  gave  especial  attention  to  it  in  his  reports, 
and  by  1850  public  sentiment  had  become  sufficiently  aroused  to  pass 
a  truancy  law.  A  compulsory  attendance  act  followed  in  1852,  and 
that  was  amended  in  185a4o  read  as  follows: 

SBcnoN  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  chUd  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years  shall  annually  during  the  continuance  of  his  conuol  send  such  child  to 
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some  public  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  at  least  12  weeks,  if  the 
public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  continue,  6  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be 
consecutive,  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to 
the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20 ;  but  if  it  appears  upon  the  inquiry 
of  the  truant  officers  or  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any 
prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty  to  send 
such  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such  child 
has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like  period  of  time,  or 
has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that 
his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school 
or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall 
not  be  incurred. 

Sec.  2.  The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
section  and  ascertain  from  the  persons  n^lecting  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor;  and 
shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  all  \dolationfl,  with  the  reasons,  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
city  or  town,  and  if  such  treasiuer  willfully  n^lects  or  refuses  to  prosecute  any  person 
liable  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  |20.* 

The  failure  of  these  early  laws  to  secure  attendance  was  apparent, 
and  Supt.  White  took  up  the  subject  in  1870^ saying:^ 

I  am  fully  convinced,  after  many  years  of  observation  and  inquiry,  that  the  several 
enactments  relating  to  this  matter  (absenteeism)  are  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose, 
discordant,  and  incapable  of  execution,  and  therefore  need  a  careful  and  thorough 
revision,  to  which  ample  time  and  thought  should  be  given.  I  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  present  l^islature  be  requested  to  pass  a  resolve  directing  the 
board  of  education  or  such  other  competent  body  as  may  be  deemed  proper  to  take 
into  consideration  all  existing  laws  relating  to  school  attendance,  truancy,  absenteeism, 
and  the  employment  of  children  in  manu&cturing  establishments,  smd  inquire  what 
alterations  and  amendments  are  needed  to  combine  said  enactments  into  a  uniform, 
consistent,  and  efficient  code  adapted  to  the  present  views  and  wants  of  the  public. 

Bj  1890  the  law  had  been  so  amended  that  it  was  well  enforced, 
according  to  Supt.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  who  at  that  time  reported  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  that  *^the  compulsory  law  oper- 
ates well  and  is  generally  obeyed.*' '  The  obedience  which  seemed 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Dickinson  would  probably  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  officers  of  the  present  day;  but  constant  improvement  has  been 
made  since  then  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  machinery  for  their 
enforcement. 

The  Massachusetts  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  the  model/ 
for  imitation  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  all  of  them  now  have 
such  laws  except  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina,* and  Texas.     The  laws  of  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Virgmia,  and 
Arkansas,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  entire  State. 

1  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  Rep.,  1888-«9;  p.  472.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  473-74.  « IbkL,  p.  486. 

*  A  oompuboiy  law  applying  to  ^e  cities  of  Charlestoii  and  Columbia  was  enacted  in  South  Carolina  In 
Un,  bat  it  was  never  enlbroed  and  was  repealed  soon  afterwards. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  first 
compulsory  attendance  law  in  each  State: 

Date  of  enactment  of  campulsory  attendance  laws. 


Mai<8achu8ett9 1852 

District  of  Columbia.  1864 

Vermont 1867 

New  Hampshire 1871 

Michigan 1871 

AVashington 1871 

Connecticut 1872 

New  Mexico 1872 

Nevada 1873 

New  York 1874 

Kansas 1874 

California 1874 

Maine 1875 

New  Jersey 1875 


Wyoming 1876 

Ohio 1877 

Wisconsin 1879 

Rhode  Island 1883 

Illinois 1883 

Dakota 1883 

Montana 1883 

Minnesota 1885 

Nebraska 1887 

Idaho 1887 

Colorado 1889 

Oregon 1889.^ 

Utah rrm 

Pennsylvania 1895 


Kentucky 1896 

West  Virginia 1897 

Indiana 1897 

Arizona 1899 

Iowa 1902 

Maryland 1902 

Missouri 1905 

Tennessee 1905 

Delaware 1907 

North  Carolina 1907 

Oklahoma 1907 

Virginia 1908 

Arkansas 1909 

Louisiana 1910 


OPPOSITION   TO   COMPULSORY   EDUCATION   LAWS. 

Though  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union  have  enacted  compul- 
sory attendance  laws,  each  State  has  had  to  overcome  much  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  argued  that  such  laws  are  un-American 
in  principle,  in  that  they  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
parent.  In  1891  and  1893  Gov.  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  vetoed 
compulsory  education  bills  on  that  groimd.  In  1895,  when  Oov. 
Hastings  signed  a  similar  bill,  he  did  so  only  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtrude  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  which  was  against  the  bill. 

The  plea  that  such  laws  interfere  with  personal  liberty  has,  how- 
ever, never  been  recognized  by  the  courts,  and  all  such  laws  now  on 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States  are  considered  constitutional. 

Among  the  arguments  offered  by  those  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  these:  (1)  A  new  crime  is  created; 
(2)  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents;  (3)  new  powers  are 
arrogated  by  the  Government;  (4)  it  is  im-American  and  not  adapted 
to  our  free  institutions;  (5)  compulsory  education  is  monarchical  in 
its  origin  and  history;  (6)  attendance  is  just  as  great  without  the  law. 

These  points  of  opposition  were  met  in  1872  by  B.  G.  Northrop, 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  as  follows:* 

Such  a  law  would  create  a  new  crime.  I  reply,  it  ought  to.  To  bring  up  children 
in  ignorance  is  a  crime  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  As  the  most  prolific  source  of 
criminality  it  should  be  under  the  ban  of  legal  condemnation  and  the  restraint  of 
legal  punishment.  All  modem  civilization  and  legislation  has  made  new  crimes. 
Barbarism  recognizes  but  few.  To  employ  children  in  factories  who  are  under  10 
years  of  age  or  who  have  not  attended  school,  or  to  employ  minors  under  18  years  of 
age  more  than  12  hours  a  day,  is  each  a  new  crime. 

It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents.  I  reply  again,  it  ought  to,  when  they  are 
incapacitated  by  vice  or  other  causes  for  the  performance  of  essential  duties  as  parents. 


I  An.  Rep.  Conn.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1872,  p.  32. 
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Many  other  laws  limit  personal  liberty.  The  requisition  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  aid 
the  sheriff  in  arresting  criminals,  or  the  exactions  of  military  service  in  the  hour  of 
the  country's  need — these  and  many  other  laws  do  this.  If  the  law  may  prohibit  the 
owner  from  practicing  cruelty  upon  his  horse  or  ox,  it  may  restrain  the  parent  from 
dwarfing  the  mind  and  debasing  the  character  of  his  child.  If  the  State  may  imprison 
and  punish  juvenile  criminals,  it  may  remove  the  causes  of  their  crime  and  its  con- 
frequences  of  loss,  injury,  and  shame.  The  child  has  rights  which  not  even  a  parent 
may  violate.  He  may  not  rob  his  child  of  the  sacred  right  of  a  good  education.  The 
law  would  justly  punish  a  parent  for  starving  his  child,  and  more  mischief  is  done  by 
starving  the  mind  than  by  famishing  the  body.  The  right  of  a  parent  to  his  children 
is  founded  on  his  ability  and  disposition  to  supply  their  wants  of  body  and  mind. 
When  a  parent  is  disqualified  by  intemperance,  cruelty,  or  insanity,'  society  justly 
assumes  the  control  of  the  children.  In  ancient  Greece  the  law  gave  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  the  father  over  his  offspring.  The  same  is  true  in  some  semibarbarous 
nations  now.  In  all  Christian  lands  the  rights  of  the  parents  are  held  to  imply  cer- 
tain correlative  duties,  and  the  duty  to  educate  is  as  positive  as  to  feed  and  clothe. 
Neglected  children,  when  not  orphans  in  fact,  are  virtually  such,  their  parents  ignoring 
their  duties,  and  thus  forfeiting  their  rights  as  parents.  The  State  should  protect 
the  helpless,  and  especially  these,  its  defenseless  wards,  who  otherwise  will  be  vicious 
as  well  as  weak. 

It  arrogates  new  power  by  the  Government.  So  do  all  quarantine  and  hygienic 
regulations  and  laws  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances.  Now,  ignorance  is  as  noxious 
as  the  most  offensive  nuisance,  and  more  destructive  than  bodily  contagions.  Self- 
protection  is  a  fundamental  law  of  society. 

It  is  un-American  and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions.  To  put  the  question  in 
the  most  offensive  form,  it  may  be  asked,  *'  Would  you  have  policemen  drag  your 
children  to  Bchool?''  I  answer,  ''Yes,  if  it  will  prevent  his  dragging  them  to  jail  a 
few  years  hence.*'  But  this  law  in  our  land  would  invoke  no  "dragging"  and  no 
police  espionage  or  inquisitorial  searches.  With  the  annual  enumeration  and  the 
school  registers  in  hand,  and  the  aid  of  the  teachers  and  others  most  conversant  with 
each  district,  school  oflScers  could  easily  learn  who  are  the  absentees.    *    ♦    * 

Compulsory  education  is  monarchical  in  its  origin  and  history.  Common  as  is  this 
impression  it  is  erroneous.  Connecticut  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  first  States 
in  the  world  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  On  this  point  our 
e^est  laws  were  most  rigid.  They  need  but  slight  modification  to  adapt  them  to 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present.  Before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  before 
Prussia  existed  as  a  kindgom,  and  while  Frederick  William  was  only  "elector  of 
Brandenburg,"  Connecticut  adopted  coercive  education.    *    *    * 

Attendance  would  be  just  as  large  without  the  law  as  it  is  now.  It  may  be  so. 
But  so  &kr  from  being  an  objection,  this  foct  is  strong  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  that 
law  which  has  itself  helped  create  so  healthful  a  public  sentiment.  Were  the  law  to 
be  abrogated  to-morrow  the  individual  and  general  interest  in  public  education 
would  remain.  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Connecticut  for  more  than  170 
years  after  the  adoption  of  compulsory  education.  During  all  that  period  a  native 
of  this  State  of  mature  age  unable  to  read  the  English  language  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  Still,  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  in  Germany,  it  was  the 
law  itself  which  greatly  aided  in  awakening  public  interest  and  in  fixing  the  habits, 
associations,  and  traditions  of  the  people. 

To  the  argument  that  modern  compulsory  education  laws  are 
monarchical  in  their  origin  and  history,  J.  W.  Perrin  replies:  * 

Common  as  the  idea  is  that  obligatory  laws  originated  in  Prussia,  it  is  wholly  erro- 
neous.   Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  from  Luther's  famous  address  in  1524, 

1  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England,  p.  29. 
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before  Frederick  William  I  issued  those  mandatory  orders  that  developed  into  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws.  These  orders  were  issued  October  24,  1713,  and  nearly 
four  years  later,  September  28,  1717,  the  King  issued  the  first  law.  Then  such  laws 
had  been  tried  by  the  State  of  Geneva,  the  Estates  of  Navarre,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Wurttemberg.  Such  a  law  had  been  in  successful  operation  in  Massachusetts  for  75 
years  and  in  Connecticut  for  nearly  the  same  time. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  States  have  enacted  compul- 
sory attendance  laws,  many  of  them  fail  to  enroU  aU  the  children 
coming  within  the  provision  of  the  law  and  to  secure  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  those  enrolled.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  compulsory  attendance  is  a  failure,  as  those  States  that  have 
such  laws  enroll  a  greater  percentage  of  children  and  have  a  higher 
average  of  attendance  than  those  States  that  have  no  such  laws. 
Cities  that  have  recently  made  trial  for  the  first  time  of  compelling 
attendance  report  excellent  results. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  law  in  New  Orleans 
1,361  cases  were  investigated  with  most  satisfactory  results.  A  very  large  number 
of  children  were  placed  in  school  and  nearly  400  pupils  became  more  regular  in 
attendance. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  wrote  to  this 
office  in  February,  1913: 

For  the  first  time  the  schools  of  Raleigh  have  compulsory  attendance.  As  a  result 
729  more  children  are  in  school  this  year  than  last,  and  half  of  them  are  colored. 
The  sentiment  of  the  community  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  law. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

To  secure  the  enrolhnent  of  pupils  several  factors  are  necessary, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  a  complete  census  of  all  children  of 
compulsory  school  age.  Some  otherwise  well-written  laws  neglect 
this  very  important  factor  in  execution,  the  school  census  being  taken 
merely  to  secure  State  appropriations  based  upon  the  number  of 
children  in  the  district.  That  an  annual  census  is  necessary  to  secure 
enrollment  is  obvious.  Every  year  children  move  from  one  district 
to  another,  and  others  have  reached  the  compulsory  age  of  7,  8,  or 
9  years  as  the  law  may  be;  many  immigrant  children  may  have 
arrived  who  would  not  be  discovered  by  the  truant  officer  without  a 
census  list.  If  a  school  census  has  been  taken,  the  teachers  of  the 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  can  promptly  check  oflF  those  not 
enrolled  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  term.  The  truant 
officers  can  then  easily  locate  them  and  secure  their  attendance. 

As  early  as  1873,  Supt.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  caUed  atten* 
tion  to  the  need  of  a  school  census,  thus:  ^ 

»  Rep.  of  CommJs.  of  Ed.,  1888-89,  vol.  1,  p.  474. 
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In  a  laiige  city  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  execute  the  law  respecting  the  attendance 
of  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  without  the  aid  of  some  new  instrumentality. 
The  truant  officers  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  those  nonattendantn 
who  are  not  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  public  squares.  What  is  needed 
is  a  r^iflt^  of  the  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  all  children  of  the  prescribed  school 
age.  Such  register  is  found  necessary  wherever  compulsory  education  is  fully  carried 
out. 

James  D.  Sullivan,  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  says:  * 

Our  ftnnnal  school  ceusus  at  present  forms  the  basis  of  the  inforcement  of  child 
labor  and  attendance  laws^  and  serves  this  end  only;  yet  the  purpose  sought  is  so 
important  and  far-reaching  as  to  make  the  taking  of  the  census  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  school  authorities,  because  a  thorough  enforcement  of 
these  laws  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  accurate  and  reliable  census  information. 

In  1909  a  permanent  census  bureau  created  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  in  New  York  revealed  618  children  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
unlawfully  out  of  school;  6,318  in  Buffalo;  and  23,241  in  New  York 
City.  Though  the  machinery  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and 
cluld-labor  laws  had  been  in  operation  over  16  years  and  with  much 
success,  yet  over  30,000  children  were  unlawfully  out  of  school.' 

As  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  school  census,  the  following 
extract  is  taken  from  the  leport  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of 
Massachusetts: 

In  more  populous  centers  school  attendance  officers  are  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  reliable  information  regarding  the  children  on  whom  school  attendance 
is  obligatory.  An  annual  census  is  required  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts, 
but  this  census  is  not  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  information  which  attendance 
officers  can  use.  Students  of  school  administration  are  agreed  that  in  more  populous 
areas  some  form  of  permanent  registration  of  all  children  who  come  under  the  school 
attendance  law  (and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  this  extends  to  the  age 
of  18  in  Massachusetts)  should  be  provided.  In  connection  with  the  taking  of  the 
annual  school  census,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  card  record  which  could,  after 
comparison  with  the  registration  of  the  school,  become  the  basis  on  which  attendance 
officers  could  investigate  illegal  absence.' 

Similar  testimony  is  presented  by  the  commissioner  of  education  of 
New  York,  who  states: 

The  organization  of  permanent  census  boards  in  cities  of  the  first  class  under  the 
provisions  of  the  education  law  has  become  an  efficient  agency  in  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  work  of  these  boards  in  the  cities  of  the 
first  class  has  demonstrated  that  compulsory  attendance  laws  can  not  be  satisfactorify 
enforced  without  a  complete  up-to-date  census  available  to  the  school  authorities  at 
an  times.  The  law  gives  all  cities  not  of  the  first  class  the  discretion  to  organize 
census  boards  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  such  boards  are  operated  in  the  first- 
claflB  cities.  Thus  far  no  city  has  voluntarily  adopted  the  plan  of  a  census  board 
and  carried  out  the  work  as  it  is  done  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class.    However,  some 

I  B«p.  of  Commii.  of  Ed.,  N«w  York,  1912,  p.  834. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

« 74th  An.  R«p.  of  Haas.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1909-10,  p.  85. 
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of  the  other  cities  have  done  very  much  along  this  line.  The  law  requires  all  cities 
which  do  not  establish  census  boards  to  take  a  census  of  the  children  in  such  cities 
once  every  four  years.  The  last  census  taken  in  these  cities  was  in  1909,  and  another 
will  not  be  taken  until  1913.  A  census  of  the  children  of  a  city  taken  three  years 
ago  is  of  no  material  service  to  school  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law  at  the  present  time.* 

Even  with  a  yearly  census  many  children  of  prescribed  school  age 
may  be  unlawfully  out  of  school  for  an  entire  school  year.  If  children 
move  into  a  district  after  the  census  has  been  taken,  the  attendance 
officer  may  not  discover  them. 

Who  shall  take  the  school  census  is  a  problem  that  needs  careful 
consideration  in  framing  compulsory  education  laws.  If  the  enimiera- 
tion  is  not  made  by  the  school  board  or  its  agent,  it  is  a  question  of 
how  complete  a  census  will  be  taken.  In  Pennsylvania  until  1911 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to  register  the  school  children.  In 
1910  John  W.  Anthony,  who  made  a  study  of  the  school  census  in 
Pennsylvania,  said:  * 

The  farcical  character  of  this  census  in  most  Pennsylvania  districts  has  long  been 
recognized.  Sixty-two  cities  condemn  the  method  and  ten  find  it  satis^tory.  In 
twenty  cities  the  enrollment  exceeds  the  number  on  the  census  list. 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  commenting  on  the  school  census,  says: 

In  1900  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  Census  made  a  study  of  the  school  cen- 
suses taken  during  that  year  and  compared  the  results  with  the  actual  enumeration 
of  children  made  by  the  Federal  agents  during  the  same  year.  In  26  States  and 
Territories  the  number  of  children  reported  in  the  school  censuses  was  less  than  the 
number  found  by  the  Federal  agents.  The  local  authorities  failed  to  report  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  children  of  school  age^  the  error  in  some  cases  being  as  hig^  as  25 
per  cent.  In  17  States  the  local  agents  reported  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  more 
than  there  actually  were,  the  error  of  over  statement  running  as  high  as  15  per  cent.' 

THE   IBCMIORANT. 

Immigrant  children  in  the  large  cities  are  difficult  to  locate.  Miss 
Julia  Bichman  says :  ^ 

Notwithstanding  aU  our  compulsory  education  laws  and  all  our  child-labor  laws, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon  the  control  of 
illiteracy,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  school  authorities,  whether  municipal, 
State,  or  Federal,  to  secure  a  census  of  immigrants  of  legal  school  age.  Were  such 
records  carefully  made  at  ports  of  entry  and  duplicates  thereof  immediately  sent  to 
the  proper  school  authorities,  not  one  chUd  under  the  age  limit  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  could  escape  attendance  at  school.  Thousands  of  such  aliens  have  arrived,  and 
are  still  continuing  to  arrive,  drifting  into  delinquency  and  crime,  with  little  or  no 
interierence  on  the  part  of  the  school.  Somewhere  and  somehow  at  every  port  of 
entry  there  must  be  established  a  bureau  in  which  most  careful  entries  should  be 
made — entries  that  will  show  a  list  of  immigrants  of  school  age,  tabulated  according 
to  destination.    Carefully  classified  duplicate  lists  must  be  immediately  forwarded 

t  R«p.  of  Commls.  of  Ed.,  New  York,  1912,  p.  <t2. 
>  Compulsory  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  4. 

*  Laggards  in  Onr  Schools,  Ayres,  p.  191. 

*  Proc.  of  the  Nat.  Ed.  Asso.,  1006,  p.  113. 
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to  the  municipal  school  authoritiee  in  the  respective  towns  or  cities  to  which  the  aliens 
are  bound.  With  these  lists  in  hand,  the  school  authorities  could  enroll  immediately 
all  who  belong  under  their  control. 

CHILDREN    WITH    EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES. 

Another  class  of  pupils  often  lost  to  the  schools  are  those  who  have 
received  employment  certificates  but  have  failed  to  find  work,  or 
who,  aft^r  working  a  few  weeks,  have  quit  and  not  returned  to 
school.     Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  City,  says:  * 

Principals  and  teachers  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  causes  of  truancy 
inform  me  that  one  of  the  most  patent  is  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  to 
boys  and  giria  who  have  not  secured  employment.  The  law  requires  that  they  shiUl 
be  in  school  unless  legally  employed;  but  most  young  people  who  obtain  the  certifi- 
cates, their  parents,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  principals  and  teachers  look  upon 
these  official  documents  as  licenses  to  remain  away  from  school  and  to  roam  the 
streets  until  employment  is  obtained.  If  perchance  one  of  these  delinquents  is 
arrested  by  an  attendance  officer,  his  excuse  is  that  he  is  looking  for  work.  This 
excuse  is  generally  accepted  by  the  courts  as  a  sufficient  defense  against  the  charge 
of  truancy.  There  is  no  question  that  the  placing  of  employment  certificates  in  the 
hands  of  children  who  have  no  trade  and  who  are  iK>t  employed  is  a  partial  cause  of 
truancy. 

This  weakness  in  most  compulsory  laws  can  be  remedied  only  by 
having  the  employment  certificate  made  directly  to  the  employer 
after  the  child  has  found  employment  and  by  having  the  employer 
return  this  certificate  to  the  school  authorities  when  the  child  leaves 
his  employ.  This  plan  eflFectually  prevents  children  with  employ- 
ment certificates  from  wandering  the  streets  before  they  have  secured 
employment  or  after  they  have  quit  a  position.  This  is  much  more 
effective  than  having  the  employer  report  every  three  months  the 
munes  of  all  children  in  his  employ,  as  by  that  plan  a  child  may  be 
malawfully  out  of  school  several  months  before  the  school  authorities 
learn  of  the  fact,  while  if  the  certificate  is  returned  at  once  the  child 
can  be  easily  located. 

TRANSFERRING   TO   AND   FROM   PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

Other  children  are  lost  when  transferring  to  and  from  private 
schook  if  there  is  not  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  public 
school  and  the  private  school.  A  pupil  may  receive  a  transfer  to 
attend  a  private  school.  This  child  may  be  lost  to  the  school  unless 
inquiries  are  made  of  the  private  school  whether  such  child  is  enrolled. 
A  child  may  leave  a  private  school  and  not  enroll  in  a  public  school 
^ess  the  public  school  has  been  notified  of  the  child's  withdrawal 
from  the  private  school.  This  defect  can  not  be  remedied  until  pre- 
cisely the  same  reports  to  attendance  officers  as  to  absentees  are 
J^mred  of  private  schools  as  of  public  schools.     A  few  States  require 

» An.  Rep.  New  York  City,  1912,  p.  241. 
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the  register  of  private  schools  to  be  kept  open  for  inspection  by 
public-school  officials,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance laws  properly. 

POVERTY. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  solve  in  enforcing  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  is  that  of  compelling  children  from  poverty- 
stricken  homes  to  attend  school.  Some  States  provide  that  such 
children  may  be  excused.  The  question  may  be  raised,  If  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  perpetuity  of  the  State  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
children  belonging  to  the  wealthier  class  of  people,  does  it  follow  that 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  is  not  necessary  ? 

To  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of  parents  who  are  too  poor 
to  keep  them  in  school,  some  States  have  taken  decided  steps.  In 
Michigan  if  a  parent  can  not  support  a  child  of  compulsory  school 
age,  the  board  of  education  may  grant  such  relief  as  will  enable  the 
child  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year,  not  more  than 
S3  a  week  to  be  paid  a  family  for  one  child,  nor  more  than  $6  a  week 
for  the  children  of  any  one  family.  The  law  of  Oklahoma  provides 
that  if  a  widowed  mother  needs  the  support  of  her  child  under  10 
years  of  age  the  county  commissioners,  on  certificate  of  the  coimty 
superintendent,  may  pay  the  child  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  in 
lieu  of  wages. 

All  cases  must  necessarily  be  thoroughly  investigated.  In  CSn- 
cinnati  the  board  of  education  has  made  arrangements  with  the  local 
associated  charities  to  have  all  cases  reported  by  truant  officers 
investigated  by  the  trained  social  workers  of  that  organization. 
Relief  is  afforded  only  when  recommended  by  them.^ 

An  argument  offered  for  such  relief  is  that  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  labor  of  a  child  \mder  14  years  of  age  is  short-lived,  as  his  earning 
capacity  is  small;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  work  during  his  immature 
years,  his  earning  capacity  will  never  be  great,  for  he  wiU  always  be 
an  unskilled  laborer;  he  may  even  become  a  burden  upon  society, 
since  it  is  not  likely  that  he  can  ever  earn  much  more  than  a  child. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  relief  is  afforded  and  the  child  is  permitted  to 
attend  school  and  complete  the  elementary  course  of  study,  his  earn- 
ing capacity  and  his  ability  to  advance  are  increased,  thus  taking 
him  out  of  the  ranks  of  a  class  verging  upon  pauperism. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  professor  of  sociology,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, discussing  the  social  aspect  of  compidsory  education  and  child- 
labor  laws,  says  *  that — 

a  very  special  difficulty,  and  one  that  puts  all  our  theories  and  our  devices  to  a  severe 
test,  is  that  which  is  presented  by  destitute  fomilies,  and  that  the  practical  question, 

1  Annals  of  Am.  Aoad.,  vol.  33,  sup.,  p.  79.  >  Proo.  of  Nat.  Ed.  A»oo.,  IMS,  p.  112. 
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which  has  to  be  answered  over  and  over  is :  Is  it  ri^^t  to  take  a  strong  oveigrown  boy 
13  years  of  age  from  money-earning  employment  and  force  him  to  attend  school, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  compel  a  widowed  mother  to  apply  to  private  or  public  relief 
agencies  for  help,  thereby  making  her,  and  perhaps  the  boy  also,  a  pauper?  Prof. 
Giddings  concludes  that  the  only  answer,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  compulsory 
education  itself,  is  the  proposition  that  in  such  cases  adequate  public  assistance  should 
be  given,  not  as  charity,  but  as  a  rig^t.    *    *    * 

A  final  and  deeper  difficulty  exists  wMch  has  received,  curiously,  little  attention. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  lately  about  ''race  suicide.'*  Large  families  are  no  longer 
seen,  especially  in  the  so-called  middle  class.  It  is  stzange  that  no  one  has  pointed 
out  the  connection  between  the  increased  demand  upon  parents  to  wftintAin  their 
diildren  in  school,  foregoing  the  earnings  that  children  might  add  to  the  family 
income,  and  the  diminishing  size  of  the  average  &tmily.  «  *  «  The  question 
therefore  that  we  shall  have  to  face  and  to  answer  is  this :  Shall  the  State  pay  parents 
for  keeping  their  children  in  school  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14? 

SEOUBIKO  BSaULAB  ATTENDANCE. 

To  enroll  chfldren  of  compulsory  school  age  is  but  the  first  step  in 
enforcing  compulsory-attendance  laws;  the  next  step  is  to  secure 
regular  attendance.  By  referring  to  the  tables,  page  25,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  so  low  in  many  States  that 
the  efl&ciency  of  the  schools  is  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  it  should 
be  when  measured  in  terms  of  attendance  as  compared  with  enroll- 
ment. The  average  effective  school  year  in  the  United  States  is  only 
111.8  days  out  of  an  average  of  156.8  days  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Granting  the  time  necessary  for  the  average  child  to  complete  a  grade 
is  156.8  days,  the  child  attending  the  average  time  of  111.8  days 
would  need  11.2  years  in  which  to  complete  an  eight-year  course. 
In  other  words,  the  child  would  lose  three  years,  which  in  most  cases 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  that  child  before  the  eighth  grade  was 
reached.  If  180  days  are  necessary  to  complete  a  gr^e,  a  child 
attending  111.8  days  each  year  would  be  12.9  years  completing  eight 
grades. 

The  following  extracts  from  school  reports  at  once  make  it  evident 
that  if  pupils  are  to  be  promoted  promptly  and  regularly,  and  if  the 
schools  are  to  reach  their  full  measure  of  efficiency,  the  sdiool  officials 
must  not  only  enroll  all  the  children  of  compulsory  age,  but  must 
also  secure  regular  attendance  for  the  whole  term.  In  New  York 
City  the  highest  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  term  June,  1911, 
was  among  children  absent  10  days  and  less,  the  rate  of  promotion 
being  93.16  per  cent.  The  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  for  pupils 
absent  11  to  20  days  than  for  pupils  absent  10  days  by  5.56  per  cent; 
for  pupils  absent  from  21  to  30  days,  by  17.85  per  cent;  for  pupils 
absent  from  31  to  40  days,  by  18.62  per  cent;  and  lower  for  pupils 
absent  41  days  and  above,  by  40.34  per  cent.^ 

>  Report  Committee  on  Soliool  Inquiry,  New  York  Citj,  p.  66. 
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Effect  of  irregtUar  attendance  upon  promotion.  * 


Number  of  days  present. 

Promoted 
more 
than 
twice. 

Promoted 
twice. 

Promoted 
once. 

Not  pro- 
moted 
atalL 

180  or  more 

100 
102. 

58 
16 
5 

8 
3 

1 

f 

7,484 

5,064 

1,138 

434 

217 

160 

78 

65 

30 

17 

1,871 
2.027 
034 
406 
373 
767 
298 
224 
150 
67 

124 

160fmd  1fm^iif^nl8n.  ., 

204 

140 An4  km thf^nim 

161 

Mf^  fvnd  iMtt  than  140 .. , 

154 

100  find  Inn  %^^n  i^n      , .            

144 

90  find  kMW  thfin  ?00 ,                              

352 

60  and  km  t^f^n  fln     

379 

40  and  hm  t^^n  ^n     

309 

90  and  k«s  than  40 

438 

Ti«mtiian?0. . .  , ., 

309 

Total 

440 

14,606 

7,107 

2,664 

1  An.  rep.  of  public  schools  of  Ck>lnmbus,  Ohio,  1911,  p.  188. 
REPORTING   ABSENTEES. 

Superintendents  of  schools  often  complain  that  parents,  once 
havmg  enrolled  then*  children,  assume  that  they  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  compulsory-attendance  law;  that  they  then  feel  at 
liberty  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  for  the  most  trivial  reasons, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  teacher  to  receive  Jiotes  from  parents 
saying  simply  that  the  child  **was  needed  at  home."  Whenever  such 
excuses  are  accepted,  the  compulsory-attendance  law  at  once  becomes 
a  dead  letter  so  far  as  that  case  is  concerned. 

Some  laws  are  obviously  weak  in  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
reporting  absentees  to  the  attendance  officer.  To  secure  regular 
attendance,  it  is  evident  that  teachers  should  report  at  once  all  ab- 
sentees who  are  not  legally  excused.  Some  States  require  teachers 
to  report  absentees  but  once  a  month,  when  the  monthly  report  is 
sent  to  the  superintendent  or  secretary  of  the  board;  some  require 
such  reports  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  Clearly,  if  absentees  are 
reported  but  once  a  month  a  parent  may  keep  hio  child  out  of  school 
for  20  or  more  days  before  he  is  called  to  account.  Some  States  do 
not  even  specifically  require  teachers  to  report  absentees  to  the  at- 
tendance officer  or  superintendent. 

The  eflFectiveness  of  compulsory-attendance  laws  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  how  promptly  teachers  report  unexcused  absences, 
and  excuse  only  those  whom  the  law  exempts.  Several  of  the  laws 
recently  enacted  require  reports  to  be  made  daily.  In  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes  in  Kentucky  the  principal  of  each 
school  must  report  each  day  to  the  city  superintendent  or  truant 
officer  all  children  absent  without  lawful  excuse.  Several  States 
require  reports  after  an  absence  of  three  days.  In  a  well-adminis- 
tered school  no  child  should  be  out  of  school  even  for  that  length  of 
time  without  the  teacher's  knowing  where  such  child  is,  either  by  a 
personal  visit  or  by  a  visit  from  the  attendance  officer  to  discover 
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the  cause  of  abeence.    A  close  and  rigid  mvestigation  of  all  excuses 
reduces  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  to  a  minimum. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  by  the  truancy  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools  several  years  ago  by  having  the  truant  officer 
visit  the  school  daily  and  obtain  the  names  of  all  absentees.  All 
cases  of  absence  were  visited,  even  though  a  good  excuse,  such  as 
sickness,  was  known  to  exist.  Although  many  children  were 
excluded  at  that  time,  as  medical  inspection  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced, the  absentees  during  the  four  months'  period  was  20  per  cent 
less  than  for  the  ^corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
method  was  discontinued,  as  it  imposed  too  much  work  upon  the 
officer,  whose  duties  were  already  heavy.  Money  so  expended  would, 
however,  bear  dividends  far  beyond  those  accruing  to  the  more  or  less 
haphazard  method  imder  present  conditions.^ 

TRUANTS. 

Many  parents  think  that  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  aimed 
directly  at  truancy,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  attendance 
officer  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  truants.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  a  truant  officer  should  arrest  a  boy  on  the  street  for  playing 
truant  or  whether  the  parent  should  be  arrested.  Some  truant 
officers  make  information  against  the  parent,  and  if  the  parent  proves 
that  he  can  not  control  his  child  the  officer  takes  charge  of  the  child. 
In  California  and  other  States  if  a  parent  presents  proof  by  affidavit 
that  he  is  unable  to  compel  his  child  to  attend  school  the  parent  shall 
be  exempt  from  penalties,  and  the  child  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  education,  be  deemed  a  truant  and  subject  to  assignment  to 
the  parental  school. 

W.  I.  Bodine,  superintendent  of  compulsory  education  in  Chicago, 
says:' 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Chicago  compulsory  education  department  to  minimize 
truancy  by  checking  the  temporary  absentee  in  the  first  lapse  of  attendance  at  school 
by  prosecuting  indifferent  parents  in  instances  where  they  are  responsible  for  truancy 
and  nonattendance  and  by  sending  to  the  parental  sdiool  those  habitual  truants  who 
are  beyond  the  control  of  parents. 

The  latter  class  is  relatively  very  small.  Of  66,460  cases  of  non- 
attendance  in  St.  Louis,  1911-12,  there  were  only  1,709  cases  of 
truancy;  196  were  brought  to  juvenile  court,  and  27  taken  to  the 
home  of  detention.^  Of  63,866  cases  in  Chicago,  3,801  were  truant, 
only  1,362  reporting  the  offense  after  the  case  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  truant  officer/  Of  162,124  cases  referred  to  the  attend- 
ance officers  in  New  York  City  for  investigation,  1 1 ,064  were  found  to 
be  truants.    Of  this  number  5,848  relapsed  into  truancy  and  were 

1  Edocatknial  review,  Indianapolis.    43:  p.  80.  *  An.  Rep.  St.  Loais,  1911-12,  p.  296. 

•  Charities,  vol.  17,  p.  535.  «  An.  Rep.  Chicago,  1912,  p.  86. 
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again  returned  to  school  or  were  committed  to  a  truant  school;  151 
were  committed  to  a  truant  school  by  the  city  superintendent,  and 
705  by  the  children's  court.^  Of  the  8,983  cases  investigated  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  1910-11,  there  were  but  71  truants.' 

In  the  small  cities  and  in  rural  districts  where  there  are  only  a  few 
truants,  it  is  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  school 
boards  in  cities  imder  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  population  are 
seldom  inclined  to  establish  separate  schools  for  truants.  The  prob- 
lem is  solved  in  some  States  by  the  establishment  of  coimty  industrial 
schools  for  habitual  truants.  Many  States,  however,  make  no  other 
provision  than  the  State  reform  school.  When  there  is  no  other 
school  for  truants  than  a  reform  school,  habitual  truants  and  incor- 
rigible children  are  often  not  committed  for  fear  that,  bad  though 
they  are,  to  send  them  there  would  make  them  worse. 

Experience  has  shown  that  effective  enforcement  of  compulsory 
laws  requires  two  kinds  of  special  schools:  One  for  children  who, 
because  of  irr^ular  attendance  or  other  causes,  are  not  keeping  up 
with  their  classes;  and  the  other  kind  for  truants.  In  each  case  the 
work  should  be  adaptod  to  the  conditions,  and  teachers  of  q>ecial 
skill  should  be  provided. 

OFFICERS. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  without  proper  officials 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  writing  of  the 
necessity  of  such  officers,  says:' 

Attendance  officers  are  a  vital  factor  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  compiilsory 
attendance  law.  This  statement  is  true  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  in 
any  part  of  the  State,  but  it  is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  its  enforcement  in  the 
rural  reg:ions.  In  the  populous  centers  of  the  State  better  school  organizations  gener- 
ally exist  than  in  the  country,  and  there  is  permanent  work  for  truant  officers.  The 
attendance  officers  in  the  country  districts  are  generally  engaged  in  pursuits  which 
demand  most  of  their  time,  and  they  do  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  looking  after 
violations  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  fact  that  men  must  be  chosen  for 
this  work  who  are  generally  required  to  engage  in  some  regular  business  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood renders  the  selection  of  such  men  all  the  more  important.  Much  of  the  failure 
properly  to  enforce  this  law  grows  out  of  the  selection  of  inefficient  attendance  officers. 
It  is  believed  that  a  better  class  of  such  officers  would  be  provided  if  the  authority  to 
appoint  them  should  be  transferred  from  town  boards  to  the  new  supervisory  school 
officers  known  as  the  district  superintendents. 

Indiana  has  undoubtedly  taken  an  advance  step  in  the  matter  of 
securing  a  better  class  of  men  for  attendance  officers  by  enacting  that 
a  person  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  county  or  other  attendance 
officer  shall  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  State's  common 
schools  or  have  an  education  equivalent  thereto.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  inefficient  men  are  often  employed,  especially  in  rural 


» An.  Rep.  New  York  City,  1912,  pp.  2M-239. 

*  An.  Rep.  of  Conn.,  1911,  p.  111. 

•  An.  R^  of  New  York  Stete,  1918,  p.  61. 
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districts  and  in  small  cities,  is  that  the  salary  is  usually  so  low  that 
no  capable  man  will  accept  the  position  unless  he  has  some  other 
occupation. 

Another  officer,  the  ** school  visitor''  or  ** visiting  teacher/'  has 
become  one  of  the  efficient  means  in  some  cities  for  securing  regular 
attendance.  Miss  Mary  Flexner,  who  has  made  a  recent  study  of  the 
work  of  these  officers,  writes:^ 

Tlie  viflitiDg  teacher  was  created  to  bridge  a  gap  in  the  existing  school  machinery. 
Her  province  lies  outside  that  of  the  r^^ular  teacher,  the  attendance  officer,  and  the 
school  nurse,  though,  like  the  attendance  officer  and  the  school  nurse,  she  goes  into 
the  child's  home.  To  her  is  assigned  the  group  called  the  '^diffictilt"  children,  said 
it  is  her  aim  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  diffictilty  which  manifests  itsell 
in  poor  scholarship,  annoying  conduct,  irregular  attendance,  or  the  need  of  or  desire 
k/r  advice  on  some  important  phase  of  life.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  regular  teacher, 
handicapped  as  she  is  by  her  large  class,  to  cope  with  such  situations.  Kor  i«  it  to 
be  expected  that  those  qualified  to  act  as  attendance  officer  or  school  nune,  were 
they  not  already  burdened,  should  do  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher.  In  her  is 
Timted  the  training  that  makes  a  teacher  and  a  social  service  worker,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  combination  that  she  is  able  to  widen  the  regular  teacher's  reach  and  help  her 
to  interpret  and  solve  the  problems  as  they  present  themselves.  From  the  school 
die  learns  that  the  child  is  apparently  maldng  little  effort,  that  his  work  is  '^C  or 
woEse,  or  that  he  is  perpetually  making  trouble  in  the  classroom  and  is  never  attentive, 
or  that  he  seems  lifeless,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  class,  or  that  he  attends  so 
inegnlarly  it  is  impossible  to  teach  him  anything,  or  that  he  has  not  time  to  study, 
and  the  situation  at  home  is  such  that  he  must  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 

"V^flth  these  facts  as  clues,  she  sets  to  work;  it  is  impossible  to  define  her  methods, 
for  they  vary  with  her  tact,  her  resourcefulness,  as  with  the  specific  character  of  the 
]Roblem  before  her.  Briefly,  they  are  the  methods  that  spring  from  a  friendly  interest, 
an  intimate  personal  relation. 

Between  the  home  and  the  school  the  visiting  teacher  vibrates,  carrying  to  the 
fonner  the  schoors  picture  of  the  child  and  returning  to  the  school  to  reenforce  that 
impression  or  to  died  new  lig&t  upon  the  problem.  There  is  no  fixed  number  of 
times  that  she  travels  this  path,  as  there  is  no  fixed  hour  of  the  day.  The  urgency  and 
complexity  of  the  situation  alone  determine  her  movements.  Nor  is  there  any  regular 
loutine  of  action  that  she  follows.  Whatever  in  her  judgment  seems  imperative  she 
endeavors  to  effect,  using  to  this  end  everything  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised 
to  make  smooth  the  rough  places  in  life.  It  is  a  focusing  of  interests  that  she  demands. 
The  child  is  the  pivotal  point  on  which  she  hopes  to  bring  all  her  knowledge  and 
experience  to  bear.  Sometimes  it  is  the  expert  teacher's  training  that  she  invokes; 
Bometimes  the  psychologist  or  the  physician,  general  or  special,  that  she  consults, 
or,  again,  it  is  the  social  worker  to  whom  she  appeals.  Before  these  she  lays  the  facts, 
the  reasons  why  her  services  have  been  sought,  and  from  them  she  asks  cooperation. 
The  results  achieved  do  not  always  show  a  complete  cure.  In  some  cases  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  scholarship,  conduct,  or  attendance.  At  least  a  good 
itart  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made.  In  others  the  child  has  been  transferred 
to  a  r^ular  class-H^egular,  special,  or  ungraded — or  to  a  trade  school,  where  his  chances 
at  succeeding  in  making  a  place  for  himself  are  increased.  In  others  the  information 
that  the  visiting  teacher  shares  with  the  child's  teacher  has  resulted  in  a  change  of 
attitude  on  her  part  or  an  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  coiUBe  of  study  or  in  giving 
the  child  extra  instruction  in  study  periods  or  out  of  school  hours.  Finally,  he  has 
been  helped  to  pronu^n,  even  to  graduation. 

1  Seh.  Bd.  Jour.,  July,  1913,  p.  36. 
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In  1904  Mrs.  Dorcas  E.  Hiser,  then  director  of  the  truancy  depart- 
ment of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  made  a  special  study  of  the  coloied  schools 
in  that  city  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  poor  attendance  at  these 
schools  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  those  causes.  As  a  result 
of  her  investigation,  Mrs.  Hiser  reconmiended  that  a  trained  charity 
worker  be  employed  as  attendance  officer  fbr  the  colored  schools  and 
as  a  friendly  visitor  for  the  homes. 

A  visit  was  made  each  day  to  a  different  school  and  a  list  of  absen> 
tees  was  taken  from  the  teacher's  register.  Then  followed  a  visit  to 
the  homes,  where  each  case  was  handled  according  to  its  individual 
needs. 

The  chief  truant  officer,  writing  of  these  visits,  says  in  his  report 
for  1909:* 

The  gain  that  can  be  expressed  by  figures,  encouraging  though  it  is,  does  not  compare 
in  importance  to  the  social  gain.  The  former  hostility  to  colored  schools  and  colored 
teachers  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  an  increasing  race  pride  in  the  schools 
and  by  a  growing  consciousness  that  the  school  is  working  with  the  home  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  child .  The  encouraging  attitude  of  colored  parents  toward  their  schools 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  active  parents'  dub,  which  is  connected  with  each  school. 

State  agents  are  undoubtedly  of  great  assistance  in  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  law.  At  present  in  most  States  the 
State  department  has  no  direct  way  of  knowing  whether  more  than 
a  perfunctory  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  commissioner  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  such  agents,  says  in  his  report  for  1911-12  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  education  in  that  State  if  a  specially  trained 
agent  were  employed  to  give  his  services  to  communities  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  on  compulsory  education,  on  the  census, 
and  on  the  oversight  and  custody  of  truants. 

In  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Association 
in  1910,  John  W.  Anthony,  who  had  had  much  experience  in  small 
city  schools  and  in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  said:^ 

The  State  department  needs  one  thing  more  before  a  thorough  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  becomes  general  in  our  State.  Two  or  three  traveling  inspec- 
tors should  be  appointed,  similar  to  the  high-school  inspectors  already  at  work. 
*  On  the  basis  of  their  reports  the  department  would  be  able — as  it  is  not  able  at  pres- 
ent, although  the  law  allows  it — to  withhold  one-fourth  of  any  district's  appropriation 
for  failure  to  enforce  the  law.  New  York  State  has  12  such  traveling  agents.  As  a 
result  of  their  reports  tibe  State  appropriations  were  withheld  last  year  from  13  school 
districts. 

Unless  there  is  some  such  inspection  it  is  impossible  for  the  State 
department  to  know  whether  each  district  in  the  State  has  fully  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and,  again,  such  officers  would  make  it  possible  to 
collect  the  data  necessary  to  determine  what  legislative  changes  are 
needed  and  how  the  law  could  be  most  effectively  administered. 

1  An.  Rep.  Indianapolis,  1009,  p.  219.  >  Compulsory  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  7. 
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AGE. 

One  other  problem  difficult  to  solve  in  the  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  is  that  of  determining  the  proper  age  limits. 
The  tendency  at  present  is  to  make  14  or  15  years  the  age  at  which  a 
child  may  withdraw  from  school,  provided  he  has  certain  educa- 
tional attainments.  The  standard  is  low  in  most  States,  only  a  few 
requiring  so  much  as  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  is  to  strengthen  the  required  educational  qualifications 
r^^ardless  of  age  limit.  A  conunittee  representing  the  division  of 
special  education  of  the  National  Education  Association  took  a  very 
Advanced  position  in  1910  by  reconunending  that  *  the  compulsory 
eilucation  laws  recognize  the  difference  between  the  chronological 
and  the  physiological  age  of  a  child,  that  the  school  age  limit  of  each 
individual  child  be  determined  by  maturity  tests  only,  no  matter 
whether  the  child  is,  in  years,  above  or  below  the  age  standard;  in 
other  words,  that  a  child's  actual  age  be  determined  by  physio- 
psychological  data  corresponding  to  the  normal  standard  of  the  age 
limit  required  by  law,  and  that  all  children  or  persons  failing  to  meet 
such  maturity  tests  shall  be  permanently  imder  public  supervision 
and  control.  This,  viewed  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  in  most 
States  and  cities,  would  seem  ideal  rather  than  practicable,  though 
an  ideal,  no  doubt,  worth  attempting  to  realize. 

PENALTIES. 

No  law  can  be  properly  enforced  imless  proper  penalties  are  pro- 
^nded.  In  most  States  fines  upon  parents  are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently 
great  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  in  only  a  few 
instances  are  penalties  provided  for  school  boards  and  attendance 
officers  for  n^lect  of  duty.  In  many  instances  the  laws  are  not 
enforced  because  officers  and  school  officials  are  negligent.  In  1909 
J.  D.  ErdUff,  who  made  a  report  to  the  State  Teacher'  Asssociation  of 
Missouri  regarding  compulsory  education  in  that  State,  found  that 
26  cities  failed  to  enforce  the  law,  not  because  of  any  serious  defect 
in  it,  but  because  of  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  school  au- 
thorities in  these  cities. 

ANNUAL   PERIOD   OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Many  of  the  early  laws  did  not  prescribe  a  definite  time  for  attend- 
ance each  year,  but,  instead,  specified  so  many  consecutive  weeks, 
without  stating  when  the  period  was  to  begin.  This  led  to  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  when  a  child  had  at- 
tended the  prescribed  time.    Those  laws  that  permit  children  to 


»  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  1910,  p.  1034. 
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attend  a  certain  proportion  of  the  time  are  also  difficult  to  enforce 
so  as  to  secure  regular  attendance.  To  be  effective  a  dejSnite  annual 
period  should  be  prescribed.  Most  States,  however,  now  require 
attendance  for  the  full  period  school  is  in  session  in  the  district. 

CHIU)  LABOB. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss  the  child-labor  laws  and  their 
enforcement,  but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  some 
questions  regarding  child  labor  that  need  solution.  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Conunittee,  says 
that  the  following  questions  are  still  imsettled  and  need  careful 
consideration:* 

1.  What  claases  of  children  should  be  entirely  eliminated  as  a  ^tor  in  the  indua- 
trial  problem? 

2.  From  what  industries  should  all  children  be  eliminated? 

3.  What  regulations  should  govern  the  conditions  of  the  children  who  may  wisely 
be  employed? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  excluded  from  industry? 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  paper,  the  following  summary  is  given  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  their  enforcement: 

1.  An  annual  school  census  taken  by  the  school  authorities  of  the 
city  or  district. 

2.  Prompt  reports  by  teachers  of  public  and  private  schools  of  all 
absentees  not  legally  excused. 

3.  Properly  qualified  attendance  officers  who  give  all  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  also  school  visitors 
in  cities  having  a  large  foreign  or  negro  population. 

4.  State  agents  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 

5.  Special  schools  for  truants  and  pupils  irregular  in  attendance. 

6.  Relief  for  indigent  parents  having  children  of  compulsory  age. 

7.  A  definite  annual  period  of  attendance. 

8.  Well-enforced  child-labor  laws. 

9.  Employment  certificate  made  to  employer  and  not  to  be  used 
by  chUd  when  seeking  a  new  position. 

10.  Proper  penalties  on  all  concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

*  AnnalB  of  Am.  Acad.,  toI.  83,  rap.,  p.  50. 
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Proportion  of  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  attending  schooU 


States. 


California.... 

^Colorado 

'Conoecticat. 

-Delaware 

-Florida 

-OeorKia. 

-Idaho 

-miiiois 


/Iowa. 

•^liOaJsiaoa.... 

'Elaine 

^lUryland. 

-Vaasachnsetts...^ 

-  ICichJgan tPK-siyr^. 

Ofantana 

^Kebraska. 

-Nevada. 

^Kew  Hampsliire 

—New  Jersey.  - 

'^ewUexkso 

•New  York. 

^North  CwoUna 

.North  Dakota 

-Ohio 

•OUalxnoa.  -  - 

""Omgon..... - 

•.PeuDsylvania. 

.Bhodelslaa^ 

-flouth  Ctoroliiia 

•Sooth  Dakota 

''Tomeesee 

*Texas 

-Utah 

-Vermoot. 
-Virginia. 
-WaBhins 

''Wiaoonstai. 
"Wyoming., 


?/A- 


i^^^: 


AU 
daases. 


Per 


eeni. 
61.1 
67.3 
86.9 
86.7 
02.  a 
81.0 
66.0 
65.6 
82.1 
87.8 
88.3 
00.7 
88.2 
76.0 
M.6 
89.2 
80.2 
92.9 
90.7 
88.8 
72.2 
85.2 
82.7 
90.2 
83.2 
91.2 
88.6 
72.9 
90.0 

n.7 

80.7 
89.8 
81.3 
86.5 
86.5 
88.8 
62.6 
83.3 
72.1 
70.2 
8S.6 
92.9 
68.3 
85.7 
82.5 
80.9 
84.5 


Native  white. 


Native 
parent- 
age. 


Percent. 
70.0 
80.4 
87.4 
86.4 
92.6 
83.4 
72.1 
74.8 
82.0 
88.2 
88.4 
90.8 
88.3 
76.3 
68.4 
90.3 
83.3 
03.9 
91.3 
88.8 
84.2 
85.5 
83.5 
90.1 
86.3 
92.2 
89.6 
76.9 
80.0 
75.7 
82.7 
90.3 
82.2 
85.1 
88.1 
91.2 
72.1 
84.1 
75.2 
74.3 
85.4 
03.1 
73.2 
85.9 
83.0 
90.8 
84.9 


Foreign 
or  mixed 
parent- 
age. 


Per  cent. 
78.1 
72.1 
88.1 
88.4 
92.6 
83.4 
76.1 
84.5 
84.1 
88.0 
87.6 
90.8 
89.1 
87.1 
69.7 
88.4 
80.0 
03.1 
00.6 
89.2 
82.9 
86.7 
86.0 
90.8 
88.8 
91.3 
88.7 
75.1 
90.6 
84.0 
81.5 
89.2 
85.5 
87.3 
84.8 
89.0 
81.4 
84.6 
83.6 
60.3 
87.9 
93.3 
80.0 
86.9 
82.9 
89.7 
85.9 


Foreign- 
bom 
white. 


Percent. 
70.2 
61.6 
82.3 
81.7 
89.2 
75.  d 
63.5 
76.0 
76.2 
83.8 
80.6 
82.0 
76.7 
83.8 
50.7 
81.0 
75.5 
88.1 
86.8 
86.0 
44.0 
80.7 
76.1 
85.1 
76.7 
86.5 
83.8 
56.6 
88.3 
64.8 
70.0 
84.0 
75.8 
82.7 
79.6 
82.4 
72.2 
72.9 
78.9 
38.4 
83.5 
89.3 

n.3 

83.9 
66.1 
84.1 
76.4 


Negro. 


Percent. 
49.8 
81.5 
88.4 
85.4 
90.5 
76.0 
57.1 
55.4 


83.0 
87.7 
89.3 
84.6 
70.3 
37.4 
90.7 
70.7 
92.0 
89.4 
90.0 
63.7 
75.9 
83.1 
87.9 


86.7 
73.8 
87.1 
64.0 


87.2 
78.5 
77.5 
82.9 
87.7 
56.1 
86.4 
60.1 
64.5 
81.1 
87.6 
58.7 
81.3 
72.2 
88.9 
84.7 


I  Census  Bulletin:  Reprint  of  diap.  7,  abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  p.  228. 
School  attendance  according  to  percentages. 

Hi^ — ^90  and  over. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusettfi,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

Medium — 80  to  90. — California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Low — 70  to  80. — Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Texas. 

Very  low — Below  70. — Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia. 
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School  attendance  in  1910-11. 


Divisions  and  States. 

Average 

number  of 

days  the 

schools 

were  kept. 

Average 
number  of 

days  at- 
tended by 

Percent. 

Rank. 

United  States 

156.8 

111.8 

71.3 

Nnn^i  A  tifliltin  Division 

179.8 
159.3 
164.3 
130.6 
127.8 

142.4 
119.8 
121.3 
85.1 
79.1 

79.2 
75.2 
73.8 
66.2 
61.9 

1 

Western  Division 

2 

North  Central  Division. 

8 

^nth  Atlantic  nivision 

4 

South  Central  Division 

5 

OrMon. 

138.0 
185.0 
150.0 
180.5 
170.4 
147.0 
188.9 
168.5 
171.0 
160.0 
173.6 
184.9 
183.0 
170.0 
194.0 
163.8 
140.9 
156.0 
161.3 
172.3 
172.0 
166.5 
145.3 
140.0 
156.9 
179.6 
155.4 
168.6 
116.2 
135.0 
156.0 
133.0 
161.0 
92.8 
136.1 
104.1 
135.2 
115.0 
152.0 
131.5 
135.5 
172.6 
113.9 
161.4 
116.2 
185.0 
130.0 
12a  0 
131.8 

120.7 
y      153.3 
^       131.6 
144.5 
136.2 
116.4 
147.6 
132.1 
184.0 
124.6 
134.0 
142.7 
140.2 
127.5 
146.5 
122.7 
106.3 
116.7 
118.7 
127.4 
126.1 
120.8 
105.4 
101.6 
113.1 
128.6 
109.0 
118.0 
80.7 
92.8 
106.5 
90.4 
101.5 
61.6 
89.6 
67.8 
87.1 
74.1 
97.3 
84.6 
87.0 
108.2 
71.9 
94.4 
71.2 
113.4 
76.3 
66.9 
72.1 

87.5 
82.9 
►      82.8 
80.0  ' 
79.9 
79.2 
78.9 
78.5 
78.3 
77.8 
77.19 
77.17 
76.6 
75.0 
75.0 
74.9 
74.7 
74.2 
73.6 
73.4 
78.3 
73.0 
72.54 
72.5 
72.1 
71.6 
70.1 
70.0 
69.5 
68.7 
68.3 
67.9 
67.2 
66.4 
66.3 
65.2 
64.5 
64.4 
64.0 
64.3 
64.2 
62.7 
63.1 
62.4 
61.8 
61.3 
68.7 
55.8 
64.7 

1 

^Kvm^y^vm\^ 

2 

Utah. 

3- 

District  of  Columbia. ..    .               ...            ... 

4 

PmiTMytvania 

5 

Tndi^ni^l 

6 

New  York 

7 

New  Hanipshire  r 

8 

niinnte. ,  ^ ,  . . 

9 

Vermont 

10 

California. 

u 

C4}tfrni^^c9^% ., 

13 

New  Jersey 

13 

Michigan 

14 

llhArlA  Tsli^id 

15 

MftfnA 

16 

Wyoming 

17 

Kflji'as.  .7 , 

18 

Minnnsnti^ 

19 

W^uthingt^rY. 

ao 

Iowa. .  .1 

31 

Ohio 

23 

Nevada* 

23 

Tdftho.      .       ' 

34 

MnntATiik 

25 

Wisconsin 

36 

Mi«iniiri , . 

27 

Nebraska 

28 

Florida 

29 

W«it  Virgfnln ,      ,  ,  . 

30 

Colorado 

31 

7>nnes!9m. .....,...,                .            .                     ,.,.,.. 

33 

North  Dakota. 

33 

flonfh  Ci^rolfna 

34 

Texas 

S5 

North  Carolina. 

36 

Ixmlsiana . . .  x  ^         ...                           .     ^                . .     . . . 

37 

New  Mexico 

38 

South  Dakota. 

39 

Virginia. 

40 

Arisona  * 

41 

Ddawam » 

43 

Arkansas 

43 

Georgia. 

44 

Alfthftitift.. 

45 

Maryland 

46 

nirif^hntfm, 

47 

Mississippi  1 

48 

Kentuc&y 

40 

1  Statistics,  1909-10. 


•Approximate. 
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I.  Compulsory  attendance  in  the  United 


states. 


Com- 

pubory 

age. 


.Annual  period  of 
required  at^ndaDoe. 


Reasons  for  exemptkni. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Sch.  Uws,  1913. 


Arkansas 

Sch.  Laws,  mi. 


California 

Boh.  LtWK,  ini. 


Colorado 

Sch.  Laws,  1012. 


Connecticut 

Sch.  Laws,  1913. 


Delaware 

Sch.  Laws,  1909. 


Dfat.  Columbia 

U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  34, 
Pi.  1, 1905-1907. 


Florida 

Ueorgia 

Hawaii 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

Idaho 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


niinols 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 


0 
8-16 


i»-16 


»-15 


8-16 


7-16 


7-14 


8-14 


0 

0 

6-16 


7-16 


No  compulsory  law     . 
Full  time  pububsolKxA 
isin       • 


Not  less  than  one-half 
the  time  public 
school  is  in  sessian. 


Full  time  public 
sohoojs  are  in  flenlon. 


(1)  Physical  or  mental  incapacity  as  declared 
by  a  competent  physician  approved  by  the 
board;  (2)  completion  of  rrsmmar-achool 
course:  (3)  employment  oertiflcate  Issued  to 
a  chfld  14  ]rears  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write. 

(IVIf  parent  is  not  able  to  provide  proper  clotb> 


absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
family;  (fi)  If  the  child  has  completed  a  com- 
mon-school course. 
Law  does  not  apply  to  41  counties. 
(1)  If  chOd  is  phvsically  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated; (2)  if  chUd  is  between  13 and  15imd 
holds  a  work  certificate;  (3)  if  no  public 
school  is  withm  2  mUes  of  enSd';  residence; 
eted  the  grammar- 
.  (5)  if  circumstanoea  render 
attendance  impractioable  or  dangerous  to 
health. 


(4)Jt  the  chfld  hascomp 
scnboi  course; 


Entire  time  publlo 
schools  are  in  ses- 
sion. 


Fan  time  the  public 
school  19  in  session. 


5  months  each  year; 
may  be  reduced  to  3 
at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 


During  entire  term. 


(1)  If  child  is  over  14  and  has  completed  the 
eighth  grade;  (2)  if  his  help  is  necessary  for 
hB  own  or  nis  parents' support;  (8)ifiertbe 
best  interests  of  the  child;  (4)  bodily  or  men- 
tal Incapacity. 


(1)  If  chUd  is  lawfully  employed  at  labor  at 
home  or  elsewhere:  (2)  if  parent  is  unaoie  to 
provide  suitable  clothlnff:  (3)  if  the  chfld's 
mental  or  physical  conaltkni  Is  such  as  to 
render  its  Instruction  inexpedient  or  im- 
practicable. 

(1)  Mental,  phjrsical,  or  other  urgent  reasons 
approved  oy  the  county  superintendent; 
(2)  if  there  be  no  public  school  in  session 
within  2  miles. 


(1)  Has  acquired  common-school  branches; 
(2)  physical  or  mental  incapacity. 


No  compulsory  law . 
do 


Entire  school  year.. 


ofl 


Entire  time  school  Is 
in  session;  not  less 
than  6  months. 


(1)  No  school  within  4  miles  and  no  suitable 
transportation;  (2)  phj^ical  or  mental  inca- 
pacitv;  (3>  completion  of  grammar  grades 
and  13  years  old;  (4)  15  years  old  and  em- 
lined. 

,  Ifchild  is  over  14  years  of  age  and  has  com- 
pleted the  eignth  grade,  and  its  heip  is  neces- 
sary for  its  own  or  its  parents'  support,  and 
It  can  be  shown  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  ChUd;  (2)  If  the  child's  health  does  not 
permit  attendance. 

(1)  li  cnfld's  physical  or  mental  candition  ren- 
ders attenoance  impracticable:  (2)  if  child 
is  excused  for  cause  temporarily;  (3)  if  be- 
tween 14  and  16  and  necessarily  employed. 


« 16-20.  If  not  regularly  employed. 
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Balief  to  childnn  un- 
able to  attend  on 
aecocint  of  poverty. 


Part-time  instniotlan  I 
chfldren  employed. 


Instrootfon  aothorlied  in 
lien  of  pablio  schools. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  chudren. 


School  board  shall  fur> 
ni^  books. 


Tmant  oflloerB  shall 
report  such  cases  to 
anthorities  ohareed 
with  T^tef  of  Uie 
poor  who  Shan  af- 
ford suitable  relief  . 


Where  there  is  no  pobllo 
or  parochial  eveninc 
school,  an  age  and 
school  certificate  for  a 
child  under  16  shall 
not  be  approved  tm- 
kss  said  child  can  read 
at  sight  and  write  legi- 
bly simple  sentences. 

No  prason  between  14 
and  16  who  can  not 
read  and  write  shall  be 
employed  in  any  town 
where  public  evening 
schools  are  established 
unless  he  attends 
evening  sohooL 


Private  and  paroohial 
schools  regulanv  organ- 
ised and  taught  oycom- 
petent  teaohere.  Home 
mstruction  under  com- 
petent teacher  in  oom- 
mon-flchool  branches. 

Private,  parochial,  or  per- 
ish schools  not  less  than 
one-half  the  time  the 
public  schools  are  in 
session. 


Private  schools  gtvfng  in- 
struction tai  oranches 
usually  tau^t  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar 
schools;  home  instruc- 
tion in  oommon-sohool 
branches. 


Private  or  parochial  school 
for  the  entire  time  dur- 
but  which  the  public 
schools  are  hi  session. 


Instruction  in  the  studies 
taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Teacher  shaU 
keep  a  register  of  attend- 
ance, open  to  inspection, 
and  shall  make  reports 
to  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Private  school  for  the  com- 
pulsory perkKl.  legally 
qualified  private  teach- 
er, or  other  means  ap- 
proved by  county  su- 
perintendent. 

Instruction  in  same 
branches  for  a  like  pe- 
riod of  time  as  in  the 
public  schools.  A  oerti- 
ncate  of  attendance 
signed  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  such  schools  is 
required. 


Private  school . 


Private  or  parochial 
school;  the  same  period 
as  the  public-school  ses- 
sion. 


Private  school,  at  least  C 
months;  instruction  for 
a  like  period  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  by  a 
competent  person. 


Parents  of  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  children  must 
send  them  to  suitable 
school  for  a  term  of  5 
yearsy  unless  excused 
by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  physical  inca- 
pacity. The  board  of 
educatfen  may  estab- 
lish separate  classes  in 
the  priinary  and  gram- 
mar grades  for  deaf 
children  between  8  and 
21  if  there  are  5  or  more 
hi  the  distrtot. 
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states. 


Indiana 

Sess.  Laws,  1913. 


Iowa 

Bess.  Laws,  1913. 
Sob.  Laws,  19n. 


ITftnfB^ff 

8oh.  Laws,  1911. 


Kentucky 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 


LooJsiana 

(Parish    of    Orleans 


only.) 
Soh.  h&ws,  1912. 


Maine 

Soh.  Laws,  1913. 


Maryland 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 


Massachusetts 

Soh.  Laws,  1911. 


>7-14 


7-18 


8-15 


(«) 


8-16 


7-16 


•8-14 


<7-14 


Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 


For  a  term  not  less 
than  that  of  public 
school. 


At  least  24 
tiye  weeks,  com- 
mencing with  the 
first  week  of  school 
after  the  1st  day  of 
September. 

Full  period  school  is 
in  session. 


Full    period     public 
schools  are  in  session. 


Fulltime. 


Time  school  is  in  t 
sion. 


Not  less  than  4  months ; 
entire  school  session 
in  Baltimore. 


Entire  time  public  day 
schools  are  in  session. 


Reasons  for  exemption. 


Physically  or  mentallv  incompetent,  upon 
certificate  of  a  reputaSle  physician. 


(1)  If  child  lives  more  than  2  miles  from  any 
school,  unless  traiuported  free;  (2)  if  excused 
for  sufficient  reasons  by  any  court  of  record; 
(3)  if  attending  religious  service  or  receiving 
religious  instruction. 


(1)  Any  child  14  years  of  age  able  to  read  and 
write  and  regularly  employed  is  not  required 
to  attend  for  more  than  8  consecutive  weeks 
in  one  year;  (2)  if  chfld  has  graduated  from 
the  common  schools;  (3)  if  physkially  or 
mentally  incapacitated. 

(1)  Unfit  mentally  and  phvsfeallv  to  attend 
school,  upon  certificate  of  health  officer;  (2) 
over  14  and  lawfully  employed. 


(1)  If  bodily  or  mentaloondltion  of  child  is  such 
as  to  render  attendance  inadvisable;  (2)  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  elementary  course; 
(3)  no  public  school  within  20  blocks  of  child's 
nome;  (4)  over  14  and  regularly  employed 
for  6  hours  a  day. 

(1)  Necessary  absence  mav  be  excused  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  superintend- 
ing school  committee;  (2)  physical  or  mental 
unfitness  for  school  work. 


(1)  Cases  of  necessary  absence  may  be  excused 
by  superintendent  or  principal ;  (2)  mentally 
and  physfeally  moompetent;  (3)  shall  apply 
only  to  those  counties  where  the  board  of 
county  commiasionersshallapprove  thesame 
and  appoint  an  attendance  officer;  (4)  law  is 
mandatory  in  Baltimore  city  only;  o  coun- 
ties are  exempt;  other  counties  may  adopt 
law. 

(1)  School  authorities  may  excuse  necessary 
absences;  (2)  if  child  has  already  acquired 
branches  required  by  law;  (3)  physfciuly  or 
mentally  incompetent. 


1  And  14-16,  If  not  employed. 


*  7-16  in  cities;  7-12  in  country  distrfets. 
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Relief  to  children  un- 
able to  attend  on 
aoooont  of  poverty. 


Part-time  Instrnetlon  for 
children  employed. 


The  aehool  tmsteee  of 
the  dirtrlot  duU  fur- 
nieh  tamporary  aid. 


If  vocational  aohoolB  are 
established  for  chil- 
dren over  14  who  are 
engiged  in  regular  em- 
fdoyment,  the  board 
of  education  may  re- 
qnire  attendance  not 
Imb  than  6  hours  per 
week. 


I 


Truant  officers  in  cit- 
iee  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  in  towns 
shaU  provide  for  the 
temporary  care  of  in- 
digent chfldrcn  cin- 
der 16.  Such  chU- 
dren  may  bo  placed 
in  the  care  of  a  suita- 
ble person  or  com- 
ffiittod  to  the  custo- 
dy of  the  State 
board  of  €harity. 


White  public  evening 
school  is  maintained, 
any  minor  over  14  who 
can  not  read  and  write 
shall  not  be  employed 
unless  he  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  such 
evening  school,  unless 
physical  condition  wHl 
not  permit  such  at- 
tendance m  addition 
to  daily  labor. 


Instruction  authorised  in 
lieu  of  public  schools. 


Private  or  parochial  school 
for  a  period  equal  to  that 
of  the  public  sohooL 


Private  or  parochial  school 
where  tne  common- 
school  branches  are 
tau^t  for  at  least  34  con- 
secutive weelts.  Equiva- 
lent instruction  oy  a 
competent  teacher. 

Private,  denomlnationaL 
or  parochial  school 
tauc^t  by  a  competent 
insttuctor. 


Private  or  parochial  school 
for  no  shorter  period 
than  that  of  the  city  in 
which  the  child  resides. 
Home  instruction  sub- 
ject to  the  same  exam- 
inations as  other  pupils 
of  the  city. 

Private  or  parochial  school 
during  the  time  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  are 
in  session.  Instruction 
at  home  in  the  common 
branches. 

An  approved  private 
school;  certificate  of  at- 
tendance must  be  filed 
with  the  school  officials 
of  the  town.  Equiva- 
lent instruction  else- 
where. 

Schools  other  than  public, 
during  term  of  compul- 
sory attendance. 


School  committees  shall 
approve  a  private  school 
only  when  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  studies  re- 
quired by  law  is  In  the 
EngUsh  language,  and 
when  such  l^&uction 
equals  the  public  schools 
in  the  same  city  or  town. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 


Any  blind  or  deaf  child 
between  8  and  16  who 
can  not  secure  an  edu- 
cation in  tlie  public 
schools  of  the  dbtrict 
must  attend  the  Indi- 
ana School  for  the 
Blind  or  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Deaf. 


Every  person  having  con- 
trol of  any  deaf,  dumb, 
or  bUnd  child  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  21 
years,  Inclusive,  shall 
send  such  cliild  to  some 
suitable  school. 


Every  deaf  and  blind 
child  between  6  and  16 
is  required  to  attend 
some  school  for  the  deaf 
or  blind  for  8  months, 
unlees  receiving  in- 
struction elsewhere. 


No  physical  or  mental 
condition  which  is  cap- 
able of  correction,  or 
which  renders  the  child 
a  fit  subject  for  special 
instruction  at  public 
charge  in  Institutions 
other  than  public  day 
schools,  shall  avail  as  a 
defense. 


>  14-16  if  not  empfoyed. 


« And  14-16  if  not  able  to  read  and  write. 
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States. 

Com- 

palsory 

age. 

Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 

Reastms  for  exemption. 

MW^himn.. _,,, 

7-W 

8-lC 

0 
•8-14 

18-14 

7-15;  7- 
16  in 
cities 

8-16... 
8-14  «.. 

During     the     entire 
school  tenn. 

Entire    time    public 
saboob  are  in  session. 

None 

(1)  If  ChUd  hasreoeiredaneidith-araded^loiiiA 
fh>m  the pubUosohoob;  (3)  if  child  b physi- 
cally unable  to  attend  school;  if  over  14  and 
servkseB  areessential  to  thesupport  of  parents; 
(4)  if  child  b  under  9  and  does  not  resido 
within  24  miles  of  somoDublio  school;    (5) 
children  from  12  to  14  while  in  attendance  at 
conflrmatkm  classes  tor  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  months  in  either  of  said  yeais. 

(1)  Bodily  or  mental  condition  such  as  to  pr»- 

completion  of  the  el^th  crade;  (3)  no  pub- 
lic school  within  reasonable  distance,  or  con- 
ditions of  the  weather  make  impossible  for 
chfld  to  attend;  (4)  if  chUd  b  over  14  whose 
help  may  be  required  at  home,  he  may  be 
excused  from  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  1;  ihb  does  not 
apply  to  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class;  (6) 
may  be  absent  on  such  days  as  child  attends 
upon  histniction  according  to  the  ordinances 
of  some  church. 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Minnesota 

Scb.  Laws,  1911. 
Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire 

the  chUd  attends  fe 
in  session. 

Full  time  of  school 
session     (not     less 
than  16  weeks). 

Not   less   than    two- 
thirds  of  entire  time 
school  Is  in  session; 
not    less    than    12 
weeks. 

During    time   public 
school  is  in  session. 

Full  time  public  school 
is  in  session. 

(1)  Extreme  destitutfon  of  parent;  (2)  child 
mentally  or  physkally  incapacitated;  (3)  no 
pubUc  school  within  2)  miles;  (4)  comple- 
tk>n  of  common-school  course. 

(1)  If  bodily  or  mental  conditkm  of  child  does 
not  pernut  its  attendance;  (2)  if  in  opinion 
of  county  superintendent  the  distance  b 
too  great. 

(1)  If  14  and  regularly  employed  to  support 
himself  or  family;  (2)  incapacitated  bodily 
and  mentaUy;  (3)  if  there  b  no  school  within 
2  miles,  unless  free  transportation  b  provided. 

(1)  PhysicaUy  or  mentaUy  incompetent;  (2) 
completed  the  eighth  grade;  (3)  ifthe  child's 
labor  b  necessary  for  its  own  or  its  parents' 
support;  ( 4 )  if  child 's  residence  b  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  public  school  as  to  render  at- 
tendance  unpracticable. 

(1)  Physically  or  mentally  hicompetent;  (2) 
completion  of  the  common  Englbh  branches. 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Montana ............... 

Sch.  Laws,  1913. 
Nebraska 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Nevada 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

New  Hampshire 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

1  And  14-16  if  not  regul^ly  employed. 


s  14-16  if  not  able  to  read  and  write. 
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Relief  to  children  un- 
able to  attend   on 
•ooonnt  of  poverty. 

Part-time  instructfcm  for 
dilldren  employed. 

Instruction  authorized  in 
lieu  of  public  schools. 

Compulsory    education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 

If  parents  can  not  sap- 

pntoorj     ace,     the 
board  of  eduoation 
mar  grant  such  re- 
hti  £  will  enable 
the  chad  to  aUend 
Khoot    Not    more 

be  paid  a  family  for 
one  child  nor  more 
than  16  a  week  for 
the  children  of  any 
one  family. 

Private  or  parochial  school 
in  which  the  common- 
school     bran^es     are 
taus^t. 

Private  school  for  the  en- 
tire   time    the    public 
schools  are  in  sesdon. 

Parents  having  control 
of  deaf  children   be- 
tween 7  and  18  must 
said    them    to    some 
school    for    the   deaf. 
Any  children  between 
7  and  19  with  defective 
vision  must  be  sent  to 
the    Michigan    School 
for   the   BUnd   unless 
the  chUd  is  educated 
in  a  private  or  paro- 
chial school,  or  is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  In- 
competent, or  if  over 
17  is  being  taught  a 
trade,  or  if  over  18  is 
emptoyed  at  the  Michi- 
^n    School    for    ths 
BUnd. 

Private,  parochial,  or  pas- 
iflh  sc^ltornot  lees 
than  three-fourths  of  the 
time  the  school  which 
the  chUd  attends  is  in 
session. 

Private  or  parochial  school 
for  time  said  school  is 
in  session;  not  less  than 
16   weeks;    instruction 
at  home    by  qualified 
teacher. 

Privateorparochialsehool^ 
the  authorities  of  which 
shall  keep  reoocds.    In- 
struction at  home  by 
qualified  person. 

structkm  in  public  school 
braodies. 

Private  school  approved 
by  the  school  board  for 
a  number  of  weeks  equal 
to  that  in  which  the  pub- 
lic schoob  are  in  sesMon. 

shall  be  kept. 

T%e  poor  anUioritieB 
Aiall  fomlflik   indi- 
gent cbUdren  neoea- 
nriea     to     attend 
iehooL    Ifpventre- 
fnaeaaid,  Cba  child 
may  ba  oommitted 
to    tbe     industrial 
school. 

AU  deaf  and  blind  chil- 

A child  14  yean  of  age 
enmlojred  may  be  re- 
gnfied  to  attend  apub- 
uo  evening  school  for 
not  less  than  2  hours  a 
day,  3  days  a  week,  for 
aoweeia. 

dren  of  lawful  school 
age  shaU  be  sent  to  the 
Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind    6    months    of 
each  school  year  for  a 
period   of  8  years  or 
until  exempt  by  law, 
unless  taught  hi  same 
branches  at  some  place. 
AU    blind,     deaf     and 

dumb  persons  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  18 
years  are  required  to 
attend  the  institute  for 
the  bUnd  or  the  school 
for  the  deaf,unless  re- 
oelvfaig  instraotkm  else- 
where. 

14426'— 14 8 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I.  Compuhory  attendance  in  the  United  States — - 


States. 


New  Jeney 

Sch.  Laws,  1911;  Sees. 
Laws,  1913. 


New  Mexico 

Sch.  Laws,  1909. 


New  York 

Sch.  Laws,  1912;  Sees. 
Laws,  1918. 


North  Carolina. . . . . 
Sees.  Laws,  1913. 


North  Dakota..... 
Soh.  Laws,  1911. 


Ohio 

Seas.  Laws,  1913;  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1910. 


Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 


T-14».. 


7-14. 


7-14  «.. 


8-12. 


Entire    time    public 
school  bin       '  ~ 


.do. 


In  cities  at  least  160 
aotnal  days.  In 
other  districts  time 
school  is  in  session 
from  Oct.  1  to  June  1. 


4  months.. 


&-15...   Entire    time    public 
schools  are  in  session. 


»-ic». 


FuU  time;  in  no  case 
less  than  28  weeks. 


Reasons  for  exemption. 


( 1 )  If  above  15  and  has  completed  the  crammar- 
schooi  course  and  is  regularly  employed.  If 
chUd  be  under  17  and  has  completed  the 
grammar-school  course  and  is  not  regularly 
employed  such  child  shall  attend  high  school 
or  manual-training  school;  (2)  bodily  or 
mental  incapacity;  (3)  if  above  14  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  chila  to  be  employed. 


(1)  Physical  unfitness,  certified  by  a  regular 

Kaoticing  physician;  (2)  if  chfld  lives  more 
an  3  miles  from  a  public  schooL 


(1)  If  over  14  and  an  employment  certificate 
has  been  granted;  (2)  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity. 


(1)  Physically  or  mentally  incompetent  as  at- 
tested by  a  legally  qualified  physician;  (2) 
if  child  resides  21  miles  from  a  public  school; 
(3)  if,  because  of  extreme  poverty,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  child  are  necessary;  (4)  if  the  pa- 
rent is  not  able  to  provide  books  or  clothing. 

(1)  If  necessary  for  the  child  to  support  the 
family;  (2)  completion  of  branches  taught  in 
the  publio  schools;  (3)  physical  or  mental 
condition  such  as  to  render  attendance  im- 
practicable; (4)  if  there  is  no  school  within  2} 
miles,  except  where  transportation  is  fur- 
nished for  pupils  residing  within  5  miles. 


Physically  or  mentally  incompetent . 


yuad  14-16  nninsi  child  attended  130  days  during  preceding  year  and  has  completed  5  five  grades. 
>  And  14-16  if  not  regularly  employed. 
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I  IUU»r  to  chJldren  on- 
able  to  attend  <hi 
aoeonnt  of  poverty. 


Part-time  instruction  for 
chflidren  emplojred. 


Instruction  authorised  in 
lieu  of  public  schoob. 


Every  boy  between  14 
and  16  in  a  city  of  the 
fitst  or  second  class 
having  an  employment 
certificate  but  not  hav- 
ing completed  the 
course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  schools, 
shall  attend  public  or 
other  evening  schools 
for  not  less  thui  6  hours 
each  week  for  at  least 
16  weeks,  ot  upon  a 
tiade  school  for  8  hours 
a  week  for  16  weeks. 


I  School  board  most  ftu^ 

I     niafa  sodi  relief  as 

may  be  neoeenry. 


Any  school  in  wliloh  at 
least  the  common  sdiool 
branches  are  taught 


May  atteaid  private  or  de- 
nominational school  if 
the  teaching  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  public  school 
of  the  district. 


Instruction  elsewhere 
equivalent  to  that  given 
in  the  public  scdiools; 
attendance  must  be  for  a 
like  period. 


Compulsory  education 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 


Continuous  attendance 
upon  anv  private  or 
church  scnooi  taueht  by 
competent  teachers. 
Bala  wdiools  must  keep 
records. 

Private  or  parochial  school 
approvea  by  the  county 
superintendent.teaohing 
commoQ^ohoolbruiohes. 


If  the  boaid  of  education  Private  or  parochial  sdiool 
establishes  part-time  for  the  ftulthne  school  is 
day  school  for  the  in-  in  session;  in  no  case  for 
structkm  of  empk>yed  for  less  than  28  weeks, 
youths  over  1$,  such  Instruction  at  home  by 
youths  who  have  not  a  qualified  person, 
completed  the  eighth 
grade  must  oontmue 
their  schooling  until 
16.  If  regulany  em- 
ployed they  are  re- 
qufred  to  attend  not 
more  than  8  hours  a 
week  between  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m  during  the 
school  term. 

■  Females,  8-16;  males,  8-16;  and  8-16  U  not  employed 


In  each  school  district 
where  there  are  10  or 
more  blind  or  deistf 
children  who  are  not 
now  cared  for  or  who 
can  not  be  cared  for  m 
any  institution  a  specfail 
class  or  classes  shall  be 
oiganized  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

Attendance  Is  required 
at  New  Mexico  asylum 
of  aU  deaf  and  dumb 
children  between  8  and 
21.  County  superin- 
tendent shall  report  all 
such  children  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the 
asylum. 


Every  parent  or  other 
person  havmg  control 
of  any  deaf,  blind,  or 
feeble-minded  child  be- 
tween 7  and  21  Is  re- 
quired to  send  for 
school  year  such  deaf 
child  to  the  sohool  ftx- 
the  deaf  at  Devib 
Lake;  and  such  blind 
child  to  the  school  for 
the  blind  at  Bathgate, 
and  such  feeble-mind- 
ed child  to  the  histltu- 
tion  at  Grafton 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I .  Compulsory  cUUndanee  in  the  United  States — 


States. 

Com- 

pulsory 

age. 

Annual  period  of 
required  attendance. 

Reasons  for  exemption. 

Oklahoma 

8-16... 

9-15... 
S-16... 

8-14... 
7-15... 

From  3  to  6  months  in 
the  discretion  of  the 
board. 

Term  of  district 

Entire  public  school 
term.    May  be  re- 
duced by  the  board 
of  school  directors  to 
not  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  school  term. 

Fulltime 

(1)  Mental  or  physical  disabili^;  (2)  proAcient 
in  the  standard  studies;  (3)  emplosrment 
upon  certificate. 

children  between  9  and  10  living  1  i  miles  and 
diUdren  over  10  Uvhig  more  than  3  milea 
i^om  a  public  school;  (3)  completion  of  com- 
mon-school branches. 

(1)  Mental,  physical,  or  other  urgent  reascms: 
(2)  if  chiidbetween  14  and  16  can  read  and 
write  inteUigenUy  and  is  regularly  employed. 

(1)  Comptetlon  of  coarse  of  study;  (2)  no  stdiool 
within  reasonable  distance. 

(1)  CompleUon  of  studies  taught  in  the  first  8 
years  in  public  schools;  (2)  1 4  years  of  age  and 
lawfully  employed;  (3)  physically  or  men- 
tally inoompetuit. 

SdL  Laws,  1912. 

sai.  Laws,  1911. 
■PAiiTwyl  vanlft , . 

Sch.'LawB,  1911. 
Porto  Rico 

8ch.  Laws,  1911. 
Khod*  iRland 

Entire    time    pablio 
schools  are  in  session. 

No  compulsOTy  law . . . 

Scb.  LawB,  1910. 
F^oath  Carolina 

Soath  Dakota 

»-14 
t8-l4 

Entire    term    pubUc 
schools  are  in  ses- 
sion; district  board 
may  decrease  to  16 
weeks,  12  consecu- 
tive. 

80  ooofleouttve  days,  or 
fuU  term  if  term  is 
less  than  80  days. 
Full  term  in  sepa- 
rate school  systems 
having  a  population 

No  compulsory  law. 

At  least  20  weeks,  10 
consecutive.   In  cit- 
ies of  first  and  sec- 
ond class  30  weeks, 
10  consecutive. 

f  1)  Completion  of  common  school  branches; 
(2)  physically  or  mentally  incompetent. 

tally  or  phyaioally  incapadtoted;  (S)  no 

and  public  transportation  not  provided; 
(4)  completion  of  elementary  school  course. 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 
Tennessee 

Sess.  Laws,  1913. 
Texas 

Utah 

8-16 

triot  schoob:  (2)  physically  or  mentally  in- 
competent; (3)  no  school  within  2}  mifes  of 
chUd's  residence;  (4)  services  necessary  to 
support  a  mother  or  tn  invaUd  father. 

Sch.  Laws,  1911;  Sess. 
Laws,  1907. 

*  And  14-16  if  not  employed  and  unable  to  read  and  write. 
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Rdief  to  diildnn  un- 
able to  attend  on 
aoooont  of  poverty. 

Part-time  instractkm  for 
children  employed. 

Instroction  anthorised  in 
lien  of  public  schools. 

Compulsory   edooatioo 
for  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 

TfanywMowcd  mother 

her  cfafld  under  16, 
oo  eertlflcate  of  the 
eoimty  aoperteteod- 
ent  the  eoonty  oom- 
missioners  may  pay- 
may  be  necessary  in 
Iteuofwa^es. 

Private  or  other  sdioob  for 
same   term   as   puhlio 
schools.               ^^ 

Private  or  paiodiial  sofaool 
for    same    period     as 
publio  school.    Instrac- 
tion  from  parent  or  pri- 
vate teacher,  with  per- 
mission from  county  su- 
perintendent. 

Private  sdiool,  whose  work 
is  in  complianoe  with  the 
provisions  of  the  com- 
polsory  attendance  act. 
Instruction  by  properly 
qualified  private  teacher. 

Any  school  of  reoognixed 
sunding. 

nistniction^ifsdiool  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that 
such  instruction  is  sub- 
stantially equal  to  that 
required  by  law. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 

Ifanyehfldbnnableto 
attend  sofaool  on  ao> 
eoont  of  lack  of  <teth- 
inc  or  food ,  socfa  case 
ihaUbenport«d  to 
any  solta^   relief 
agency   or   to    the 
proper  directors  of 
the  poor  for  investi- 
gation  and  relief. 

children  between  8  and 
16  are  required  to  at- 
tend one  of  the  State 
institutions,  unless 
tao^t  ebewhere. 

Attendance  of  deaf  and 

dumb  children  between 
7  and  18  at  Rhode 
Island  InsUtute  for  the 
Deaf  is  coinpulsory  un- 
less the  child  is  reoetv- 
inr  histructfon  else- 
where. 

1           

Instruction  by  a  compe- 
tent person  at  a  private 
day  school  for  the  period 
the  public  schools  aie  in 

Private  or  parochial  sohooL 

Whenever  any  deaf  or 
blind  ohfld  of  proper 
age  is  being  deprived 
of  proper  education, 
the  county  Judge  shall 
order  sudi  child  sent 
to  some_public  or  pri- 
vate school  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf 
or  blind.  Every 
county  superlnteiMl- 
ent  or   city   superin- 

•tendent  shall  send  the 
names  of  all  deaf  and 
blind  chfldren  to  the 
superintendent  of  such 
schools. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

Private  school  for  time 
fixed  by  law.    Homehi- 
stmction    in    branoheB 
and  for  period  fixed  by 
Uw. 

Parents  having  control 
of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children  between 
8  and  18  shaU  send 
them  to  the  Utah 
School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Utah  School 
for  the  BUnd  for  at 
least  6  months  tn  eadi 
year  anless  tan^t  at 
home  or  unless  they 
have  acquired  the  le^ 
branches  or  aro  physi- 
cally  or  mental^  in- 
competent. 

1 

! 

1 
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C0MPUL80BY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I.  Compulsoty  attendance  in  the  United  States — 


States. 

Com- 

polaory 

age. 

Annual  period  of 
reqaired  altendanoe. 

Reasons  for  exemption. 

Vermont 

»-16 

&-12 

i8-15 

8-15 
«7-14 

7-14 

At  least  160  davs;  for 
entire  term  if  longer 
than  150  days.    If 
child  over  16  is  en- 
rolled in  a  public 
school,  it  must  at- 
tend regulariy. 

At  least  12  weeks,  6 
consecutive. 

Full  time  public  school 
is  In  session. 

24    wwkf,    b^^nnlng 

(1)  Physically  or  mentaUy  inoomjpetant;  (2) 
completion  of  branches  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schoob;  (3)  if  legally  excused. 

(1)  District  school  trustees  may  excuse  for 
cause;  (2)  weak  in  body  and  mind;  (3)  can 
read  and  write;  (4)  lives  more  than  2  miles 
from  the  nearest  public  school  or  more  than 
1  mile  from  line  of  school  wagon  route;  (5) 
act  does  not  apply  to  any  county,  city,  or 
town  until  quaUfled  voters  avaU  ihemselves 
of  the  providons  thereof. 

(1)  Physically  and  mentally  incompetent;  (2) 
reasonable  pfofldency  in  branches  taught  in 
the  first  8  grades  of  the  pubUc  schools. 

(1)  Sickness  or  death  in  pupU's  family;  (2) 

2mUes. 

(1)  Physically  or  mentally  incompetent:  (2) 
no  schoolhouse  within  2  miles,  unless  trans- 
portation is  provided;  (3)  completion  of 
course  of  study  lior  first  8  grades. 

(1)  Invalids  or  others  to  whom  the  schoolroom 
might  be  injurious;  (2)  pupils  to  whom  the 
provisions  of  this  act  might  work  a  hardship, 
excuse  to  be  granted  by  district  board;  (3) 
pupUs  excluded  for  legal  reasons. 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 
Vlrglnift 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

Washington 

Soh.  Laws.  1009;  Sess. 
Laws,  1009. 

West  Virginia 

Sch.  Laws,  1011. 
Wisconsin . .  

with  the  opening  d! 
schooL 

In  cities  of  first  dass. 
full  period;  in  all 
other  cities  not  less 
than  8  months;  in 
towns  and  villages, 
not    less    than    t 
months. 

Entire    time    public 
school  is  in  session. 

Sch.  Laws,  1011. 
Wyoming . , 

&:h.  Laws,  1013. 

1  And  15-16  if  not  regularly  employed. 


II.  Compulsory  attendance — Officers , 


States. 

Officers  charged 
with  enforcement. 

Powers  and  duties  of 
tnuint  officers. 

By  whom 
offioersare 
appointed. 

Truant  and  parental 

Arizona 

Deputy      sheriff, 
constable,    citv 
marshal,  or  at- 
tendance officer. 

Attendance    offi- 
cers. 

Inquire  into  all  cases 
of  negleot  of  duties; 
secure  prosecution. 

Serve  notice  upon  par- 
ents; arrest  without 
warrant;  serve  sub- 

PCBDU. 

Soh.  Laws, 
1012. 

Arkansas 

Sch.  Laws, 
1011. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  anv  city  or  district 
havmg  10,000  or  mora 
population  the  board 
may  establish  truant 
schoob. 
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R«Uef  to  chfldicn  un- 
able to  attend  on 
aoooont  of  poverty. 


Part-time  instroctJoD  for 
children  employed. 


Two  weeks'  atteodaaoe 
at  half-time  or  night 
school  shall  be  conad- 
ered  equivalent  to  an 
attendance  of  one  week 
atadAysdKx^ 


Whenever  any  evening 
school  or  continuation 
school  is  established  in 
any  town  for  minors 
between  14  and  16 
working  under  pBrtait, 
every  such  chfld  shs^ 
attend  not  less  than  5 
hours  per  week  for  6 
months  in  each  year. 
Every  employer  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  re- 
duction in  hours  of  not 
less  than  the  number 
of  hours  the  minor  is 
required  to  attend 
school 


Instructlcm  authorised  in 
lien  of  public  schools. 


Otherwise  furnished  the 
faistruotion  required  by 
law. 


Private  acbod. 


Private  school  for  time 
public  schools  are  in  ses- 
•  slon. 


Instructed  elsewhere  if 
thoroughly  and  system- 
atksdly  for  legal  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Apnroved  private  or  paro- 
cnial  schoob,  keeimig  a 
record  of  attendance 
opm  to  the  inspectfon 
of  the  truant  officer. 


Privateer  parochial  school 
for  period  public  schools 
are  in  session. 


Compulsory  education 
tor  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  children. 


Board  of  civa  authority 
of  towns  must  return 
the  number  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  be- 
tween 5  and  14  to  the 
county  clerk  and  he 
report  to  the  governor, 
who  designates  bene- 
ficiaries to  be  sent  to 
Institutions  for  tho 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 


Parents  of  the  deaf  or 
blind  are  required  to 
send  them  each  year 
to  the  State  school  for 
the  deaf  and  the 
blind. 


Upon  appUcatkm  by  the 
Doara  of  education  of 
any  village  or  city  to 
the  State  superintend- 
ent he  may  grant  per- 
mission to  estabUsh 
and  maintain  one  or 
more  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind.  Any 
parent  having  a  child 
between  6  and  16  in- 
capacitated for  attend- 
ing a  common  school 
shall  send  such  child 
to  some  special  school 
for  at  least  8  months 
durtaig  any  school  year. 


^  .\nd  14-16  if  not  regularly  employed. 
parental  schools,  penalties,  etc. 


Period  of  com- 
>    mitment  of 
chad. 


Paroles. 


Penalties  for  violations. 


Parent,  16  to  925;  offi- 
cers not  more  than 
$50. 


Parent,  110  to  925. 


Census  marshal  shall 
take  census  of  all 
children,  showing 
numbers  attending 
public  school,  pri- 
vate school,  and  no 
sdiooL  Required  to 
visit  each  house. 


Teachers  reports  of 
absence 
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OOMPULSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTBKDAKCB. 

II.  Compulsory  attendance — Officers^ 


stales. 


Officers  charged 
witb  enforcement. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
tmant  officers. 


By  whom 
officefs  sre 
^ypotnted. 


Tmant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment . 


California 

Sch.   Laws, 
1911. 


Colorado 

Sch.   Laws, 
1912. 


Attendance  officer, 
board  of  educa- 
tion, or  board  of 
trustees;  1  at- 
tendance officer 
required  for  each 
20,000  census 
children  in  any 
city. 

Truantoffioer 


Connecticut 

Sch.  Laws, 
1912. 


Delaware 

Sob.  Laws, 
1909. 


Dist.  Columbia. . 
U.  8.  Stat.  L., 
vol.  34,  Part 
1,1905-1907. 


Truant  officers,  the 
police  in  cities, 
and  bailifls,  con- 
stables, and 
sherifls. 


Attendance  officer. 


Truant  officers. 


Florida. 
Georgia., 


Hawaii 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911. 


Idaho 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911. 


niJnois 

Sch.    Laws, 
1912. 


None 

do 

Deputy  sherifl. 


Probation  officer. 


Truant  offictfs. 


Vested  with  police 
powers,  authority  to 
enter  factories,  etc., 
where  children  are 
employed;  shall  in- 
stitute proceedings 
against  violators: 
shall  keep  a  record 
of  his  transactions; 
shall  petition  the 
county  court  to  in- 
quire into  cases  of 
habitual  truancy. 

Police,  baiiins,  con- 
stables, and  snerifis 
shall  arrest  all  boys 
between  7  and  16 
who  habitually  wan- 
der about  the  streets 
or  loiter  in  public 
places  during  school 
hours  and  may  ques- 
tion any  boy  under 
10  during  such 
hours. 

Arrest  without  war- 
rant those  who  fail 
to  attend  school; 
proceed  against  of- 
fending parents. 


Carrv  out  provision  of 
this  act;  visit  places 
where  minor  child- 
ren are  employed; 
demand  as  often  as 
twicea  year  from  all 
employers  a  list  of 
children  employed, 
with  their  ages. 

No  compulsory  law 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Board  of  aehool 
direcUMTS. 


By  every  town 
and  the 
mayor  and 
alderman  of 
every  dty. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation and 
school  com- 
mittees. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


Board  ofeducation  of  any 
school  district  having 
600  census  children 
may  establish  paren- 
tal schools;  two  or 
more  districts  may 
unite. 


Shall  be  established  in 
each  city  having 
100,000  inhabitanu  or 
more:  mav  be  estab- 
lished in  cities  having 
a  population  between 
25,000  and  100,000. 
Parent  and  guardian 
must  bear  cost  of 
maintenance. 


Any  habitual  truant 
may  be  committed  to 
any  institution  of  in- 
struct ion  or  correction 
in  the  city,  borough, 
or  town,  or  if  the  child 
be  not  less  than  10,  to 
a  State  institution. 


Truant  and  incorrigible 
pupils  may  be  sen- 
tenced for  a  definite 
time  to  proper  State 
institution. 


Board  of  education  may 
establish  ungraded 
schools  for  habitual 
truants  or  for  inoorri- 
glbles. 


.do. 


Visit  not  less  than 
once  each  week  each 
public  school  to  se- 
cure the  names  of 
children  absenting 
themselves. 

Serve  notice  upon  par- 
ents to  place  such 
children  m  school  as 
been  reported  b  v  the 
county  superintend- 
ent. 

Report  all  viohitions 
to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, enter  com- 
plaint against  and 
prosecute  all  peMms 
who  appear  guilty 
of  SQictk  violation, 
arrest  truants  and 
any  child  of  school 
age  that  habitually 
haunts  pubUo  places. 


Probate  courts 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


In  cities  having  100,000 
populatkm  or  more, 
one  or  more  truant 
schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished; may  be  estab- 
lifliied  in  cities  having 
25.000  to  100,000  popu- 
lation. 
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Period  of  com- 
mitment of 
child. 

Paroles. 

Penalties  for  violations. 

Census. 

Teachers*  reports  of 
absence. 

Nottoeseeed 
remainder 
of    dUTent 
year. 

Until  14  years 
of  a«e  on- 
less  sooner 
distdiargod. 

Not  more  than 
3  years. 

Parent     may 
gire     bond 
that     child 
will  attend 
regalarly. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation shall 
establish 
rules,  but  no 
child    may 
be  paroled  hi 
less  than  4 
weeks  of 
commit- 
ment. 

$10  for  first  offense  or 
imprisonment    not 
more  tiian  5  days; 
not  less  than  $10  for 
each  sabeequent  of- 
fense, or  imprison- 
ment 5  to  25  days. 

Secretary  of  board  of 
over  6  and  under  21. 

Committee    of    each 
school  district  shaU 
ascertain  the  name 
and   age   of  every 
person  over  4  and 
under  16,  and 
whether    attending 
sdiool  or  employed. 

Assessors  make  a  Ust 
of  aU  children  be- 
tween 7  and  14. 

Parent,  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5;  each  week's 
faUure  is  a  distinct 
offense. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
12  for  first  offense, 
nor  more  than  $5  for 

fense. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
$20. 

Each  teacher  at  the 

Untflsaysl^ 
tory  evi- 
dnoeofim- 

close  of  each  school 
month  shall  report  to 
the  attendance  officer 
and  the  countv  su- 
perintendent  the 
names  of  all  absen- 
tees. 

Parent.  $5  to  $50  or 
imprisonment    not 
more  than  2month8. 

Parent,  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  or  impris- 
onment not  exoeed- 
higenumthB. 

Parents,   $5   to   $20, 
with  cost  of  suit. 

Clerk  of  board  of  trus- 
tees required  to  enu- 
merate all  children 
8-18;  teadiers  diall 
check  enrollment  Ikt 
agabist  census  list. 

At  the  be^dnnhic  of 
eadi  mon&  teasers 
shall  report  to  the 

ent  ^nn&n^ab^ 
sentees  of  the  pre- 
vSoos  month. 

Kaybeoom- 
Bltted  im- 
til  14. 

NoohiidshaU 
bepandedin 
less  than  4 
weeks  of 
date  of  com- 
mitnuot. 
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11.  Compulsory  attendance — Ojjicen, 


States. 


Officers  charged 
with  enforoement. 


Powers  and  daties  of 
truant  officers. 


By  whom 
omoersare 
appointed. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— EstalMishment 


Indiana 

Sch.    Laws, 
•1913. 


Truant  officers. . 


Iowa 

Sch.  Laws, 
1911;  Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Kansas 

Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Kentucky 

Sch.  Laws, 
1912;  Sess. 
Laws,  1912. 


Truant  officers; 
board  of  direc- 
tors. In  school 
oorporations  of 
20,000  or  more 
the  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  ap- 
point one  or 
more  truant  offi- 
cers, and  in 
other  school 
corporations 
they  may  ap- 
point truant 
officers. 

Truant  officers.... 


Louisiana 

(For  parish 
of  Orleans.) 
Sch.  Laws, 
1913. 


Truant  officers. 
In  each  city  of 
the  first,  second, 
third,and  fourth 
class  at  least 
1  for  10,000  cen- 
sus children;  1 
in  each  city  with 
less  than  10,000 
school  census 
children. 


Truant  officers... 


May  enter  any  place 
where  children  are 
employed  to  deter- 
mine whether  they 
are  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  child- 
labor  law:  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  school 
act. 

Enforce  the  compul- 
sory school  law,  sue, 
and  institute  crimi- 
nal proceedings 
against  violators. 


Shall  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  compul- 
sory attendance  act 
are  observed;  serve 
notices  upon  delin- 
quent parents  and 
make  complaints,  if 
necessary,  in  Juve- 
nile court. 


In  cities  of  the  first 
dass,  must  not  en- 
gage in  any  other 
occupation  during 
time  school  is  in  ses- 
sion  each  year; 
shall  examine  into 
cases  of  truancy, 
serve  notices  on  par- 
ents, proceed  against 
delinquent  children 
and  parents,  report 
all  violations  of  the 
child-labor  law. 


Have  full  police  pow- 
ers, authority  to 
serve  warrants  and 
to  enter  factories 
and  other  places 
where  children  may 
be  employed;  serve 
notice  on  parents, 
make  complaint 
against  parents  In 
proper  court. 


County  school 
board  or 
boards  of 
separate 
districts 
and  cities. 


Board  of  di- 


Boards  of  ed- 
ucation in 
cities  of  first, 
and  second 
class.  Ck)un- 
ty  superin- 
tendents 
shaU  divide 
counties  into 
truant  dis- 
tricts, and 
the  board  of 
county  com- 
missioners 
shall,  upon 
thenomma- 
tion  of  the 
county  su- 
p  e  r  intend- 
ent,  appoint 
a  truant  offi- 
cer for  each 
district. 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


B  oard  of 
school  direc- 
tors. 


All  oommoo  school  cor- 
porations are  empow- 
ered to  maintain  a 
separate  school  for  in- 
corrigible and  truant 
children.  Any  habit- 
ual truant  may  be 
sentenced  to  one  of 
the  State  institutions 
for  boys  or  girls. 

Board  of  directors  of  any 
school  corporation 
may  establi^  truant 
schools  or  set  apart 
separate  rooms  for  ha- 
bitual truants.  If 
child  Is  habitually  va- 

Ct  or  incorrigible, 
lay  be  committed 
to  one  of  the  State 
industrial  schocds. 


The  school  officials 
any  city  of  the  first 
second  class  may  < 
tablish  one  or 
parental  schools, 
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Pvlod  of  coin- 

mitmentof 

ehOd. 

Paroles. 

Penalties  for  violaUons. 

Census. 

Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 

Parent,  f  1  to  t26  or 
Imprisonment  2  to 

An  annual  school  cen- 
sus is  required;  the 

90  days;  attendance 

enumerators     shall 

olBoers,  $5  for  each 

record    place    and 
date    of^  birth    of 

f^ure. 

every    child    enu- 

merated. 

Parent,  13  to  $30;  any 
officer,  $10  to  lao. 

Officers  takhijK  school 
census  shall  ascer- 

tain the  number  of 

children  of  ages  7  to 
16,  inclusive^  their 
respective  districts, 

the  number  of  such 

children  not  attend- 

ing school,  and  if 

possible  the  cadse  of 
faflure    to    attend 

school. 

1 

Parent,  $5  to  $» 

The  enumttator  of  the 
school  census  shall 

Every  teacher  is  re- 

ing  each  month's 
salary,  to  make  a 

record    the    name. 

place,  and  date  of 
birth  of  every  child 

report  to  the  county 

enumerated 

superintendent  or  to 

the  city  superintend- 

1 

ent  of  all  pnpfls  who 

have  beoi  truant  or 

habitually    absent 

1 

during  the  month 

Child  may  be 
paroled  sab- 
Joct  to  the 

Parent.  $5  to  $30  for 
thefb8tofrense,$10 
to  $S0  for  every  sub- 

Truant officers  in  cities 
offlrst,8eoond,third, 
and   fourth  class 

The  principal  of  each 
school  in  cities  of 
first,  second,  third, 

visitation  of 

sequent  offense,  and 

shaU    furnish    the 

or  fourth  class  shall 

a  probation 
officer:    n  o 

cost  of  suit. 

prhicipal    of    each 
schoof  a  list  of  aU 

report  each  day  to 
the  city  superinten- 

child   shaU 

chfidren  between  7 

dent  or  a  truant  offi- 

be rdeased 

and  17. 

cer  all  chfidren  ab- 

in less  than 

• 

sent  without  lawful 

4  weeks  nor 

excuse.   Teachers 

unless  the 
court  is  sat- 

ShaU report  to  sub- 
district  trustees  and 

isfied  that  it 

to  county  board  the 
names  of  all  parents 

wiU  attend 

school  regu- 

fafiing   to    comply 

larly. 

Parent,  not  more  than 
$5  for  first  offense 

with  compulsory 
school  law. 

nor  more  than  $10 

for  each  subsequent 

offense;  in  default  of 

payment   of  fines. 
Imprisonment    not 

1 

1 

1 

exceeding  6  days. 
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II.  Compulsory  attendance — Officers, 


states. 


Officers  charged 
with  enforcement. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
tniant  officers. 


By  whom 
officers  are 
appohited. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment . 


Maine 

Sch.    Laws 
1911. 


Tnumt  officers. . 


Maryland 

Sen.    Laws, 
1912. 


.do. 


Massachusetts.. 
Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


.do. 


Michigan 

Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Truant  offloon; 
police. 


Inquire  into  all  cases 
or  neglect  of  duty 
on  port  of  parents 
in  not  keeping  their 
children  m  school; 
report  result  to  the 
superintending 
school  committee; 
prosecute  any  per- 
son neglecting  to 
send  his  children  to 
school,  if  so  ordered 
by  the  school  com- 
mittee or  superin- 
tendent; arrest  and 
take  pupils  irregular 
in  attendance  to 
school,  when  di- 
rected by  the  school 
committee;  may 
visit  factories,  etc., 
to  ascertain  whether 
minors  under  15  are 
employed;  may  ex- 
ecute warrants. 

To  arrest  without  war^ 
rant  any  truant  and 
deliver  truant  to 
parent  or  teacher; 
visit  aU  establish- 
ments where  minors 
are  employed. 


Inquire  into  all  oases 
arising  under  the 
compulsory  attend- 
ance act;  makecom- 
glaints  and  serve 
^1  processes  re- 
lating to  compul- 
sory school  attend- 
ance: have  oversight 
of  children  placed 
on  probation;  appre- 
hend and  take  to 
school,  without  war- 
rant, any  truant  or 
absentee. 

Have  all  the  i>owers 
of  a  dM>uty  sheriff 
and  perform  the  du- 
ties of  truant  officer 
in  aU  districts  of  the 
county;  ooonty  tru- 
ant officer,  when  di- 
rected by  the  county 
commissioner  to  do 
so,  shall  inspect  the 
outhouses  in  pri- 
mary districts  and 
order  repairs. 


Each  city  and 
town  shall 
a  n  n  u  a  lly 
elect  one  or 
moretruaLt 
officers. 


Boards  of 
school  com- 
missioners. 


School    « 
mittees. 


County  com- 
missioners 
of  schools; 
city  boards 
of  education; 
boards  in 
graded 
school  dis- 
tricts. In 
cities  having 
organiied 
poUoe  force, 
the  police 
a  u  thorities 
shaU  deUU 
one  or  more 
members  at 
the  request 
of  school 
board  as 
truant  ofll- 
cers. 


On  complaint  of  truant 
officer  an  habitual  tru- 
ant. If  a  boy,  may  be 
committed  to  the  State 
school  for  boys,  or  if  a 
girl,  to  the  State  indu^ 
trial  school  for  girls. 


Parental  schools  may  be 
established  for  habits 
ual  truants;  2  or  more 
OGimtiflS  may  Jointly 
establish  a  i)arental 
sohooL 


County  oommissionefs 
of  each  county,  with 
exception,  are  required 
either  separately  or 
jointly  with  the  com- 
missioners of  other 
counties  to  maintain 
a  truant  school. 


May  be  established  in 
graded  or  city  district 
by  school  board.  Ev- 
ery boy  between  10 
and  10  and  every  girl 
between  10  and  17 
convicted  of  habitual 
truancy  or  of  firequent- 
ing  disreputable  places 
may  be  oommitted  to 
a  State  institution. 
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Ptfiodofcom- 

mitment  of 

cfaUd. 

Pmroles. 

Penalties  for  vioUtions. 

Census. 

Teachers'  reports  or 
absence. 

Fifent,  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed f2S,  imprbcm- 
ment  not  to  exceed 

Superintendent      of 
every   town    must 

make  returns  annu- 

30 days;  any  city  or 

ally   to  the   State 

town  negJectiiMj:  to 
elect  a  truant  oinoer 
and  mtant  officer 
neglecting  required 
dSkL  fine  not  lees 
tban  $10  nor  more 

so^ulutendmt     of 
number  of  persons 
between  5  and  21. 

1 
1 

than  $50. 

For  sadi  pe- 
riod    as 

Parent,  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  for  each 

The  head  teacher  of 

of   Baltimore   City 
shall  make  a  record 

every  school  shall  re- 

bowd may 

offense. 

port  immediately  to 
the  school  commis- 

prascribe. 

of  name,  age,  color, 

, 

and   sex  of  every 
child  between  0  and 

sioners  or  to  an  at- 

16,  and  the  place  and 

Tiames  (rf  all  children 

year    and    month 

who  have  been  un- 

when  such  child  last 

lawfuUy    absent    3 

attended  school. 

days. 

Untai67«ars 

A    court    by 

Parent,  fine  not  more 

A  school  census  shall 

of  age. 

▼  hoiii     a 
chfld    has 
been     oon- 
yieted  may 
plaoe    such 

than  930. 

be  made  of  aU  chil- 
dren between  6  and 
16  years  of  age  and  of 
all  minors  over  14 

who  can  not  read  at 

1 

ehildoiipro- 
batfam. 

Parent,  SS  to  ffiO  or 

liiii>r||yiiiiin^|iffiT   2   to 

sight  and  write. 

The  last  school  census 

shall    be    compared 

90  days,  or  both. 

with  the  enrollment, 
and   the  names  of 

• 

^ 

children  not  in  at- 

tendance must  be  re- 
ported to  city  truant 
officer  or  county  com- 
missioner. 
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II.  CompuUory  aUendance — Officert, 


Oflleenchars^ 
with  enforeemcsit. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
traant  ofltoers. 


Bjwiiom 
oOleersare 
Sfypointed. 


Traant  and  parraital 
schools — EstabUshment. 


Scfa.    Laws, 
19U. 


Tnxaat 


MbsisBlppi. 
MtoouA.... 


Sell.  Laws, 
191L 


None 

Troaat  officer. 


Sch.  Laws, 
1913. 


Traant  offloen  In 
dtiet,  or  eon- 
stabto  may  be 
Mpointed  in 
i^Sages  and 
townBhip  d  Is- 
trlcts. 


NeteMkm 

Sch.  Laws, 
IMl. 


Nerada. 

Sch.  Laws, 
191L 


Traant  officers. 


Attendance  officer . 


New  Hampshire. 
Sch.    Lawa, 
191L 


Traant  officer. 


Investigate  all  cases 
of  truancy  or  noo- 
attcndanoe,  make 
complaints,  serve 
notices,  and  attend 
to  tba  enfoioement 
of  aU  laws  and  recu- 
UtioQS  respectmg 
traant,  inooiTifible, 
and  disoideriy  chll- 
dieo  and  school  at- 
teodanoec  may  ar- 
rest witJMat  war- 
rant; make  reports 
to  State  superin- 
tendent. 

No  omnpobory  law. . . 

To  serve  notices  upon 
parents;  visit  any 
establishment  em- 
ploying children; 
anrest  without  war- 
rant all  truants;  re- 
quire properly  at- 
tested bIrQi  oertifl- 
cates  or  affidavits 
when  in  doubt 
about  child's  age. 

Vested  with  police 
powers,  the  author- 
ity to  serve  wanants 
and  to  enter  places 
where  children  may 
be  employed;  take 
into  custody  anyone 
between  8  and  14  or 
between  14  and  16  i 
tmable  to  read  and  t 
write,  who  is  not  at-  ' 
tending  school;  in- 
stitute proceedings 
against  parents; 
keq;>  a  record  of  his 
transactions;  rqiort 
dailv  to  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or 
ckrk  of  sehoo  1 
board. 

Shall  qualify  as  police 
officers;  shall  enforce 
the  oompubory  at- 
tendance kw;  may 
apprehend  and  take 
to  his  home  or  to 
some  sdK>ol  any 
child  who  shonkl  be 
inschooL 

Duty  of  attendanoft 
officer,  or  any  peace 
officer,  or  any  other 
school  officer  to  ar- 
rest during  school 
hours,  without  war- 
rant, any  chikl  be- 
tween 8  and  16  re- 
ported absent  fhnn 
instniction,  who 
diaUbeddttveredto 
the  teacher  or 
parent. 

To  enforce  the  laws 
relating  to  truants 
and  diUdren  be- 
tween 8  and  16  not 
attending  school, 
and  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  em- 
ployment of  chD- 
dren;  may  visit 
mamiflscturmg  and 


Board  of  edu- 
catkn. 


Sdiool  boards  may  main- 
tain ungraded  schools 
ibr  truants,  etc,  be- 
tween 8  and  18.  If 
mch  school  is  inado- 
onate  to  secure  attend- 
<f«^fw^  the  *^iid  may 
be  oonmiltted  to  the 
State  tialnincschooL 


School  boards 
In  cities  or 
districts  of 
1,000  ormore 
population. 


May  be  ertahlishiwl  in 
citaes  or  districu  hav- 


ing IOjOOO  or 
population.  For 
every  child  committed 
$10  per  month  shall 
be  paid  the  board  of 
ednntion  out  of  city 
county    treasurr. 


Board   of 


Board  of  edu- 
cation. 


In  districts  hai 
nlatkin  oC  2S, 
more  there  shall  be, 
and  in  districts  hav- 
ing population  of 
less  than  35,000  there 
may  be,  estabUshed 
Industrial  schools  for 
habitual  truants  or 
incorrigible  diildren. 


Boards  of  edocation  in 
cities  may  establish 
special  adiools  lor  trn- 
ams  and  incorrigibles. 


Board     of 


Boards  of  _^. 

anthorised  to  establish 
medal  schools  for  ha- 
Mtoal  traants  or  for 
insubordinate  pupils. 


School  boards.'. 
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parental  9^ool$,  penalties,  etc. — ^Continued. 


Period  of  com- 

■itmcntor 

chikl. 


Paroles. 


Penalties  for  yiolations. 


Census. 


Teachers'  reports  of 
absence. 


Parent,  fine  not  less 
than  $50  or  imprison- 
moit  not  more  than 
30  days;  any  school 
ofOoer,  tmsnt  offi- 
cer, teacher,  princi- 
pal, or  superintend- 
ent, fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  or  imprison- 
ment not  over  10 
days. 


A  complete  census  of 
all  children  between 
6  and  16  shall  be 
taken  by  the  derk 
of  the  school  board 
or  by  some  one  ap- 

eted  by  the 
d.  Copfesofthe 
census  must  be  sent 
to  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  if  a 
city  district  to  the 
dtysuperintendent, 
before  the  first  day 
of  school. 


No  child  ahaU 
be  released 
upon  parole 
hi  less  than 
4  weeks,  nor 
imtil  the  su- 
perintend- 
ent of  such 
industrial 
school  is  sat- 
isfied   that 
the  child 
wm  attend 
sdiool    reg- 
ularly. 

Nottoexoeed 
theremain- 
d«  of  the 
adioolyear. 

1 

' 

Parent.  $10  to  $25  or 
imprisonment  2  to 
10  days,  or  both. 


Parent,  $6  to  $20;  any 
officer  or  principal, 
$25  to  $60  for  each 
offense. 


Parent,  $5  to  $25. 


Parent,  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10  or  im- 
prisonment for  not 
more  than  5  days  for 
first  offense,  and  $10 
to  $50  or  imprison- 
ment 6  to  2S  days 
for  each  subsequent 
offense. 


Parent,  $10  for  each 
offense. 


Teachers  must  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the 
last  enumeration  list 
at  the  beginning  of 
the  term. 


District  clerk  shall 
make  annually  a 
census  of  all  persona 
between  6  and  21 
and  a  separate  cen- 
sus of  all  children 
under  6. 


In  taking  the  annual 
census,  enumerators 
shall  record  place 
and  date  of  birth'  of 
each  child  enume- 
rated, together  with 
the  school  attended. 


Board  of  trustees  shall 
appoint  some  one  to 
make  a  census  of  all 
children. 


Truant  officers  or  an- 
other agent  are  re- 
quired to  take  a  oen - 
sus  of  chUdren  be- 
tween 5  and  16. 


Teachers,  upon  receipt 
of  list  of  pupfls  of 
school  age  and  those 
excused,  shall  report 
names  of  those  not 
excused  who  are  not 
attending  school. 


The  secretary  of  board 
hi  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage schools,  and 
clerks  in  other  dis- 
tricts, shaU  file  with 
county  superintend- 
ent uie  names  of 
parents  not  comply- 
ing with  provisions 
of  compulsory  at- 
tendance act. 

Principals  and  teachers 
shall  report  all  cases 
of  truancy  or  incor- 
rigibility as  soon  as 
possible. 


Teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendent  shall 
rep(^  any  one  vio- 
lating compulsory  at- 
tendance act  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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II.  Compulsory  attendance— Ojfieers, 


states. 


Officers  ch&Tf^ 
with  enforcement. 


Powers  and  daties  of 
truant  officers. 


Br  whom 
offloen  are 
appointed. 


Troant  and  parental 
sehoola— EstabUshment. 


New  Hampshire 
(continued). 


New  Jersey 

Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Truant  offloen; 
police  authori- 
ties. 


New  Mexico 

Sch.    Laws, 
1900. 


New  York 

Sch.    Laws, 
1912. 


North  Carolina. 
Sch.    Laws, 
1913. 


North  Dakota. . 
Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


County  8uperin« 
tendent  shall 
require  directors 
to  enforce  the 
law. 

Truant  officers 


Attendance  officer. 


Truant  officer  in 
cities  or  school 
districts  of  over 
500. 


other  establish- 
ments to  ascertain 
whether  children 
are  unlawfully  em- 
ployed; may  de- 
mand evidence  of 
age  of  child. 
Board  shall  prescribe 
their  duties  and 
make  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding 


Board  of  edu- 
cation; po- 
Uoe  authori- 
ties in  any 
municip  a  1  - 
ity  shall, 
upon  writ- 
ten request 
of  the  board 
ofeducatkm, 
detail  one  or 
more  mem- 
bers of  the 
police  force 
as  truant 
officers. 


Board  of  edaoaUon  of 
any  achool  district 
may  maintain  a  school 
for  children  between 
7  and  14  who  are  ha- 
bitual truants  or  who 
are  habitually  insu- 
bordinate. 


May  arrest  without 
warrant  any  child 
between  7  and  16 
who  is  a  truant,  and 
shall  deliver  the 
child  to  a  teacher  or 
if  an  habitual  truant 
or  incorrigible  to  a 
police  magistrate. 
Mav  enter  any  place 
of  business  to  ex- 
amine employment 
certificates. 


An  attendance  officer 
shall  be  appointed 
for  each  township  to 
enforce  the  compul- 
sory school  laws  and 
to  serve  a  taker  of 
school  census.  He 
shall  serve  notices 
upon  parents;  may 
visit  places  of  em- 
ployment; may  re- 
qum  birth  certifi- 
cates or  affidavit 
stating  child's  age: 
shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  notices  served, 
all  cases  prosecuted, 
and  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  county 
board. 

Clerk  or  secretary  of 
the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  notifv  the 
county  superintend- 
ent, who  shall  lay 
the  case  before  the 
State's  attorney. 


School  author- 
itiesin  cities, 
etc.;  in  all 
other  dis- 
tricts, the 
town  board 
with  ap- 
proval of 
district  su- 
p  e  rintend- 
ent. 


County  board 
of  education. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation in 
cities  or  dis- 
tricts of  over 
500  may  em- 
ploy. 


School  authorities  of  any 
city  or  school  district 
may  establish  truant 
schools  for  habitual 
truants  or  disorderly 
children  between  7 
and  16;  or  such  au- 
thorities may  order 
such  children  to  be 
committed  to  a  pri- 
vate institution  con- 
trolled by  persons  of 
the  same  religioas 
faith  as  the  parent. 
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Psiodofcom- 

mitiDnitor 

cfaiM. 

Paroles. 

Penalties  for  violations. 

Census. 

Teachers*  reports  of 
absence. 

F«vsoehtlme 

Farsnta  iNmidiia>le  as 
disorderly  pecBons. 

Boerd    of    education 

ss      board 

may  cause   to  be 

scrfte. 

taken  an  exact  cen- 

between  «  and  18, 

not  more  often  than 

1 

once  in  5  years. 



Parent.  $5  to  «2S  or 
miprlsonment    not 

An  enumeration  of  a2 
unmarried   persons 

1 

more  than  10  days. 

between  5  and  21. 

Notto«zceed 

The   aalbori. 

Parent,  not  more  than 

In  dties  of  the  first 

Sjwn. 

ties  com- 

$5  or  5  days'  im- 
prisonment for  first 
ofltense,  and  for  each 

and   Khool 

census  board  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor, 
the  superintendent 
of  s(fliocds,  and  poUoe 

subsequent  offense 

superin- 
tendent   in 

not  over  160  or  im- 

So  davs.  or  both; 
the  State  commis- 

ocHnmisBianer shall 

cities   and 

ascertain     throoch 
the  police  force  toe 
lenidenoe  and  em- 

districts 

having 

sioner  of  education 

sodi     may 
parole    tm- 

may  withhold  on*- 
half  of  aU  pnblio 

ployment  01  all  per- 

sons between  4  and 

1 
1 

£1 

moneys  for  nonen- 

18;   census  shall  be 
amended    day    by 
day  as  changes  hi 
rendenoe  occur:  tne 
school  authoritfes  in 

school  districts  shaU 

causeacoisusofall 

children  between  5 
and  18. 
The  attendance  officer 
shall  take  an  annual 

Parent.  $6  to  125  or 
imprisonment    not 

Shall  render  weekly  re- 
ports of  absences  dur* 
tng  compulsory  pe. 
rkxi  to  attendance 

to  exceed  80  days; 
any  teacher  wHSAuly 
neglecting  to  report 

census  and  furnish 
each  superintendent 

principal,  or  teadier 
m  charge  a  copy  of 

officer  and  to  county 

absences  shall  lisve 

saperlntendent 

S5   deducted   from 

the  school  census. 

his  salary  for  the 

) 

Parent^  t?  to  $20  for 
fte  first  offense  and 

ThA  srhonl  bfMrd  Miall 

caoiie  an  enumera- 

J 

910  to  $50  for  each 

tkm  of  all  unmarried 

subsequent  ci;3n3e. 

persons  between  6 

with  cost  in  eacn 

and  21. 

case. 

14426'--14- 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

II.  ComptUtory  attendance — Offieen, 


states. 

Officers  charged 

Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 

By  whom 
oflBcersare 
appointed. 

Truant  and  perental 
schools — EstabUshment. 

Ohio 

Truant  officers  — 

Vested    with    police 
power;   may  serve 

Board  of  edu- 
catk>n. 

Truants  under  10  years 
of  aro  may  be  sent  to  a 
childreo's  home;  &  de- 

Sess.   Laws, 

1913:   Sch. 

warrants;  may  enter 

Laws,  1912. 

workshops  and  all 
other  p&ces  where 

linquent  chiki  under 

17  may  be  committed. 

children    are    em- 

if  a  boy  to  a  training 
school  lor  boys,  or  If  a 
girl  to  an  mduatrlal 

ptoyed;    may  take 
Into    custody    any 

youth    between    8 

school  for  girb. 

and  15,  or  between 

15  and  16  if  not  em- 

ployed and  not  at- 

tending school;  shall 
institute     proceed- 

higsagahist  any  offi- 

1 

cer,  parent,  or  cor- 
poration   Tfelating 
compulsory  attend- 

ance laws;  shall  keep 
on  file  names  of  au 

children  between  15 

and  16  to  whom  age 

and  schoolhig  cer- 

tificates have  been 

granted  who  desire 

emptoyment;   shall 
make  daily  reports 
to  the  supJBrintaid- 

ent  or  the  clerk  of 

the  board. 

Oklahoma 

Truant  officers  in 

Board  of  edu- 

Sch.    Laws, 

cities,  etc. 

pulsory  attendance 

catkm. 

1912. 

act. 

1 

Oregon 

Truant  officer;  one 
appointed     for 
dktrictB  of  the 

ShaU  notify  parents, 
investigate  all  cases 

District  boun- 
dary board. 

8di.    Laws, 

1911. 

of  truancy  or  nonat- 

In  districts 

second    and 

tendance;   in  coun- 

of the  first 

third  class   for 

ties    of    less    than 

class  police 

each  county. 

100,000  inhabitants 
he  shall  act  as  pro- 
bation  officer   and 
see  ttiat  the  child- 
labor    law    is    en- 
forced. 

authorities 
are  required, 
at    request 
of  school 
board,  to  de- 
tail one  or 
more  mem- 
bers as  tru- 
ant officers, 
but  board 
may    ap- 
point    any 
citixen   not 
a  police  offi- 
cer. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Attendance    offi- 

Shall have  fuU  poUce 
power;  without  war- 

Board    0 r 

May  be  established  by 

Sch.    Laws, 

cers    shaU    be 

school  direc- 

board of  school  direc- 

1911. 

elected   hi  dis- 

rant, notify  parents; 

tors. 

tors.     Habitual  tru- 

tricts of  the  first. 

have  power  and  au- 

ants or   faicorrigibles 
may  be  sent  to  rdorm- 

second,  or.  third 

thority  to  enter  any 

class,  and  may 

place  where  children 

atory  schools  or  com- 

be hi  districts  of 

are  employed  and  to 
inspect  employment 
certiflcates. 

mitted  to  the  care  of  a 

the  fourth  class. 
Any  2  or  more 
distiicts      may 

Juvenile  court. 

Jotai  in  the  ap- 

pointment of  an 

attendance  offi- 

cer. 
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Period  of  oom- 

mitmeDtoT 

diOd. 

Parolffi. 

Penaltieiforvioiations. 

Census. 

Teacheri' reports  of 
absence. 

Discharged, 

Judge  may 

Farent,t5toSaOorim. 

Census  of  all  unmar- 

on   recom- 
mendatioQ 

oommit  de- 
Unguent 
cblUf  to   a 

priMmment  10  to  30 

ried  youth  between 
^  and  21  shaU  be 

oTtnwtMB. 

takm  annually,  des- 

probation 

ignating  the  num- 

officer, and 

ber  between  6  and  8, 

may    allow 

betweenSand  14,  be- 

tbe chfld  to 

tween  14  and  Id,  and 

remain     at 

between  Id  and  2L 

home,  sub- 

ject to  the 

visitation 

officer. 

1 

1 

Parent,  flO  to  $60 

Board    of    edncation 
shall  lUmiah  to  su- 

A report  required  to 
the  board  of  educa- 

perintendent of  aU 

tion  not  less  than  14 

pnblio     or      other 

schools  in  cities,  or 

weeks.before  dose  of 

to  the  teadiers  in 

last  term  of  school 

1 

other  districts,  the 

for  the  year,  which 
report  shall  contain 

names  of  all  childrsn 

1 

1 

1 

between  8  and  10. 

the  names  of  all 
children  between  8 
and  16  who  have  at- 
tended school  and 
the  period  of  attend- 
ance. 

1 

Parent.  $5  to  136,  or 
imprisonment    not 

Every   district  clerk 
shall  enroll  annually 

Every  month  the  cen- 

1  

sus  list  and  the  en- 

1 

less  than  2  to  10  days, 
or  both;  board,  offl- 
oer,    prtndpaL    or 
teacher,  $6  to»>. 

all  persons  over  4 

rollment  list  must  be 

! 

and    under    20.    A 

compared  and  absen- 

1 

.    copy  of  the  census 
shall  be  forwarded 

tees  reported  to  sec- 

retary of  the  district 

1 
1 

the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

if  a  district  of  the  first 
class  to  the  truant 
officer. 

9 

Parent,   fine   of  not 
more  than  12  for  first 

Board  of  school  direc- 
tors shall  cause  to  be 

Principal  or  teacher 
flhall  report  at  once 

'i 

offense  and  not  more 

made  an  enumera- 

to  attendance  officer 

than  16  for  each  suc- 

ation of  all  chUdren 

the  names  of  all  chil- 

1 

ceeding  offense;  in 
deCault,   not    more 

between  agesofOand 

dren  who  have  not 

16,  and  the  name  of 

appeared  for  enroll- 

I 

than  6  days  in  jail. 

the  school  the  chUd 
attends,    and    the 
name   of   the   em- 
ployer, if  employed; 
census  list  shall  be 
sent  to  county  or 
district  superiniend- 
ent. 

ment  and  from  time 
to  time  all  children 
who  have  been  ab- 
sent 3  days. 
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OOMPULSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTBNDANOB. 

II.  Compulsory  attendanee — Officers^ 


States. 


Offioers  charged 
with  enloroement. 


Powers  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 


Bvwhom 
otucenaxe 
appointed. 


Truant  and  parental 
schools— Establishment. 


Porto  Rico 

Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Rhode  Island... 
Sch.    Lawb, 
1910. 


MonSoipal  author- 
ities. 


Truant  oflSoen. 


South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 
Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


Sch.    Laws, 
1911. 


None 

Truant  officer  in 
cities  and  Inde- 
pendent  dis- 
victs:  county 
superintendent 
for  all  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Truant  officers 
may  be  elected 
in  anv  dty  or 
town  navinff  an 
indepanaent 
school  system; 
derkofboardin 
other  districts. 


Texas 

Utah 

Sch.    Laws, 
1913. 


None 

Truant  offioer. 


Vennont 

Sch.    Laws; 

Sess.  Laws, 
1913;  Sch. 
Laws,  1911. 


Truant  officers; 
the  sheriff,  dep- 
uty sheriflis,  con- 
stables, and  po- 
lice officers  shall 
also  be  truant 
officers  ex  officio. 


Clothed  with  power  of 
special  constables; 
may  make  oom- 
plamt  of  any  viola- 
tlon  of  compulsory 
attendance  act; 
serve  leeal  processes; 
visit  places  where 
minor  children  are 
employed;  demand 
twibea  year  from  all 
employers  a  report 
containing  names  of 
all  childr^  under  16 
employed  by  them; 

Emake  com- 
t  agaJnst  ha- 
1  truants. 

No  compulsory  law. . . 

Enioroe  the  provisions 
of  compulsory  at- 
tendance act;  arrest 
truants  and  children 
who  habitually 
haunt  imblic  place? 
and  have  no  &wfhl 
occupation. 

The  secretary  or  clerk 
shall  report  to  the 
board  at  each  regu- 
lar meeting  all  lists 
of  absences  and  all 
excuses  and  shall 
bring  suit  for  the 
board  in  any  case  in 
wiiich  said  board 
may  order  suit  to  be 
brought. 

No  compulsory  law. . . 

Make  oomplamts  and 
arrest;  serve  lesal 
wocess.  Countv 
truant  offioer  shall 
be  made  a  deputy 
sheriff,  and  city  tru- 
ant oifioer  shall  be 
made  a  special  ix>- 
liceman. 


Shall  inquire  into 
child's  nonattend- 
ance,  notify  parents, 
may  stop  a  child  of 
school  age  wherever 
lound  during  school 
hours  and  take  him 
to  the  school  he 
should  attend;  noti- 
fy overseer  of  poor  if 
parents  can  not  pro- 
vide necessary 
clothing. 


School    oom- 
mittee. 


Children  convicted  of 
truancy  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Sooka- 
noaaet  School  for  Boys 
or  to  the  Oaklawn 
Sdiool  for  Qirls. 


Board  of  edu- 
cation of 
city  or  town 
independent 
districts. 


Board  of  education  may 
set  aside  a  room  or 
buildhie  for  the  deten- 
tion and  instruction  of 
habitual  truants  or  in- 
subordinate children. 


The  board  of  educatkm 
tn  any  dty  or  town 
having  an  indepen- 
dent sdiod  system 
may  establish  miant 
schools. 


Board  of  ed- 
ucation of 
county  dis- 
trict of  the 
first  class,  or 
board  of  ed- 
ucation of 
any  two  or 
more  such 
districts. 
City  boards 
of  education 
may  ap- 
noint 

Board  of 
sdiooldireo* 
tors. 


Board  of  education  of 
any  city  of  the  first  or 
second  daas,  or  board 
of  education  of  any  2 
or  more  such  dties,  or 
of  any  coun^  district 
of  the  first  class,  may 
provide  for  parental 
sdiool  and  for  ihe  sup* 
port  and  education  of 
the  inmate  thereof. 


Upon  conviction  of  tru- 
ancy a  chfld  may  be 
sentmoed  to  the  Ver- 
mont Industrial 
School. 
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Perioddeom- 

mitmentof 

child. 

Paroles. 

Penalties  for  violations. 

Census. 

Teadters' reports  of 
absence. 

Parent  first  offense, 
public    reprimand; 
second  offense,  not 
more  than  $5;  third 
offense,    not   mora 
thanSlO. 

Parent,  not  more  than 

Not  to  exceed 
period  of 
minority. 

Court  may  de- 
fer sentence 
and     place 

bation  in 
custody  of  a 
truant  offl- 
oer  or  proba- 
tion officer. 

School  committee  or 
an  acent  shall  annu- 
ally take  a  coisus  of 
all  persons  between 
5  and  16. 

Parent,   $10   to   190; 
school  officer  or  em- 
ployee, $10  to  lao. 

Parent,  flnt  offense, 
$1  for  each  day  chfld 
is  absent;  fine  for 
first   offense   may, 
upon   payment   of 
costs,  besuspendea 
until  parly  la  con- 
victed   crfT    second 
offense. 

The  derk  of  the  school 
district  board,  or  the 
board  of  education, 
diall  take  an  annual 
census  of  all  chfldren 
under  21  and  over  6; 
house  to  house  vM- 
tation  required. 

Annual  school  census 
required,  a  copy  of 
^^h  a^  \£tw- 
nished  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  each 
schooL 

• 
At  the  dose  of  eadi 

school  month  each 

ShaU  transmit  to  nie 
derk  of  board  of  edu- 
cation  a  statement  of 
aU  absences  of  chfl- 
dren between  8  and 
14.              • 

For  a   term 
noteztcod- 
ii«  beyond 
the  age  of  14 
for  truants 
and  M  for 
neriected 
diOdren. 

Not  IflB  than 
aOweOa. 

May    be   pa- 
roled Inao- 
oordance 
with  by-law 
estabUAed 
by  the  board 
or  boards  of 
education. 

Parent  guilty  of  a  mla- 
demeanor. 

Parent,  $S  to  $26;  tru- 
ant officer  or  other 
offiovsnthoriiedto 
make  arrests,   not 
more  than  $100. 

Census    made    eadi 
year  of  all  chfldren 
«  to  18,  to  indude 
number    attending 
public  sdiool  and 
number    attending 
private  school. 
Clerk  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  shall 
provide  the  teacher 
of  each  school  with 
list  of  aU  chfldren  re- 
quired   to    attend 

Clerk  of  board  shaU 
annuaUymakealist 
of  aU  chfldren   of 
school  age  and  make 
such  report  there* 
from  as  the  superin- 
tendent  of  educa- 
tkm   may   require: 
shaUdeUveraT^of 
such  chfldren  to  the 
teadier. 

Teacher  diaU  notify 
the  truant  offioer  in 
case  a  chfld  between 
8  and  16,  or  In  case  an 
enroUedchfldover  16 
fails  to  attend. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE, 

n.  Compulsory  attendance — Officers, 


states. 

Offloers  (diarged 
with  enforcement. 

PoiweiB  and  duties  of 
truant  officers. 

By  whom 
ofnoenare 
appointed. 

Truant  and  jmxental 
schools— EstaMi^unent. 

Virginia 

Clerk    of   dtetrict 
hoard. 

Eaoh   district   board 
shaU   in    February 

8ch.    Laws, 

1»11. 

and   September   of 
each  year  ascertain 
the  condition  of  aU 
chUdren  between  8 
and  12  years  of  age 
who  are  not  in  at- 
tendance    at    any 
public   school   and 

shaU  report  aU  vio- 
lations to  its  district 

clerk,  who  ahaU  pro- 

ceed to  prosecute. 

Washington 

Sch.    Laws, 

Attendance    offl- 
oer  in  incorpo- 
rated city  dis- 

Any attendance  offi- 
cer may  be  a  sheriff, 
constable,    a    city 

Board  of  ed- 
ucation  for 

, 

1909. 

tricts;      county 

marshal,  or  a  regu- 

city   dis- 

superintendent 
in     other     dis- 

larly appointed  po- 
liceman.       Vested 

tricts. 

tricts. 

with  police  powers, 
authority  to  make 
arrests    and    serve 
legal   processes,    to 
enter  places  in  which 
children  may  be  em- 
ployed, to  take  into 
custody  any  child 

• 

between  8  and   15 
who  may  be  a  tru- 
ant, and  to  conduct 
such  child  to  his  par- 
ents or  to  school;  to 

arrest  without  war- 

rant; shall  keep  a 

record  of  his  transac- 

tions, and  make  re- 
ports. 
If  from  personal  knowl- 
edge or  complaint 

West  Virginia... 

Truant  officer 

Board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Sch.    Laws, 

19U. 

the  truant  officer  be- 
lieves that  any  chad 

• 

of  compulsory  school 
age  has  been  absent 
from   school   for   2 
da>s.  he  shall  imme- 
diately give  written 

notice  to  the  parent. 

If  notice  is  not  com- 

piled with  he  shall 

make  complaint 

against  such  parent. 

Wisconsin 

Truant     ofRcers; 
sheriff. 

In  cities  of  the  first 
class  10  or  more  tru- 

Board cf  edu- 

Sch.    Laws, 

1911. 

ant  officers  shall  be 
appointed;    in    all 
other  cities  having 

1 

more  than  2,000  pop- 

ulation 1  or  more, 

who  shall  see  that 

the  provisions  of  the 

compulsory  attend- 

1 

In  all  cities  having 

less  than  2,000  popu- 

lation   and    in    all 

/ 

tovms  and  villages 
the  sheriff  shSfbe 

' 

truant  officer. 

Wyoming 

Sch.    Laws, 

Truant  officer; 
sheriff. 

Give  notice  to  parent 
that  attendance  is 

Distrlct  board 
in  a  city  or 

/ 

1913. 

required  of  such  par- 
ent's   child;    make 
and  file  complaints 

town  of  more 
than     2,500 
inhabitants 

t 

against  parents.              may  appoint 

i 
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I  Period  of  oom- 
j    mitment  of 
!        child. 


Paztdes. 


Penalties  for  violatioiu. 


Census. 


Teechers'  reporta  of 
absence. 


Parent,  $2  to  $10  for 
the  flxBt  ofloiae  and 
$5  to  $20  for  each 
subeeqoent  oifenae; 
derk  of  district 
board,  $5  to  SIO. 


Parent,  not  more  than 
126. 


Parent,  t2  for  the  first 
ofTense,  $5  fior  each 
sabseqnent  offense. 


Parent,  S5  to  150,  with 
costs,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  3 
months  or  both; 
any  official  or 
teacher,  $5  to  $25. 


Parent.  $5  to  $25  or 
imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  90 
days. 


Clerk  of  each  district 
board  shall  take  a 
census  of  all  persons 
between  7  and  21 
every  five  years. 


The  district  derk  or 
secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  teacher 
with  a  copy  of  the 
last  census  of  school 
children;  census  of 
all  persons  between 
5  and  21  sh&U  be 
taken  by  the  secre- 
tary or  by  enumera- 
tors appointed  by 
him. 


Enumeration  to  be 
taken  and  reported 
in  separate  dasses; 
all  youth  between  6 
and  16.  all  between 
id  and  21,  and  all 
between  8  and  15, 
and,  in  districts  con- 
taining kindergar- 
tens, all  between  4 
and  6. 


Census  of  all  children 
over  4  and  under  20, 
one  copy  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  head  teacher. 


Clerk  of  each  school 
district  to  furnish 
the  sheriff  or  consta> 
ble  a  list  of  names  of 
children  of  compul- 
sory school  age. 


Every  teacher  shall  re- 
port to  the  truant 
officer,  x^rincipal,  or 
superintendent  all 
cases  of  truancy  or 
hicorrigibiUty. 


Teachers  in  ungraded 
schools  and  princi- 
pals and  superin- 
tendents in  gjaded 
and  hig^  schools 
shall  report  to  truant 
officers  all  cases  of 
violation  and  shall 
furnish  information 
and  repwts  for  a 
hearing. 


Teachers  shall  report 
attendance  and  en- 
rollment. 


At  the  doee  of  the  flnt 
week  of  school  each 
teadier  shall  forward 
a  list  of  pupils  attend- 
ing to  the  proper  offi- 
cials. When  pupil 
has  been  absent  8 
days  without  valid 
excuse,  or  is  habitu- 
ally absent  or  tardy, 
teacher  shall  make 
written  report  to  the 
truant  officer.  • 
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COMPULSOBT  SCHOOL  ATTBNDANOB. 

III.  Child  Labor.— EmplaymenU  prohibited. 


states. 


Employments  prchibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Oerdiloate  reqnlrad 
for  employment. 


Alabama 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


Arisona 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 


8cb.  Laws,  1910c 
Klrby's  Di- 
gest, 1901. 


California 

Sdi.  Laws,  1911. 


Colorado 

Sch.  Laws,  1912. 


Under  12:  In  any  mill,  factory,  or 
mannfjactoring  establishment. 
Between  12  and  Id:  Unless  sach 
child  shall  attend  school  8  weeks 
in  every  year  of  empfoyment,  6 
of  which  shall  be  oonsecative. 

Under  14:  In  any  mill,  factory, 
workup,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, tenement  honse,  store, 
business  oiBoe,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone office,  restaurant,  bakery, 
barber  shop,  apartment  honse, 
bootblack  stand  or  parfor,  or  in 
the  distribution  or  transportap 
tfon  of  merchandise  or  messages, 
or  in  any  business  whatsoever 
daring  school  hours.  Under  16: 
Sewing  machine  belts;  adjusting 
belts;  oiling,  wipfaig,  or  cleaning 
madilnery ;  operating  circular  or 
hand  saws;  and  other  dangen>as 
machinerr:  the  preparing  of  any 
composition  in  which  dangerous 
or  poisonous  acids  are  used,  etc. 
Under  18:  Extra  hatardous  oo- 


BefRreen  8  and  14:  In  any  mine, 
factory,  workshop,  mercantile, 
or  in  any  manner  during  school 
hours. 


Under  15:  In  anv  meroantfle  instl- 
tutfon,  office,  laandry,  manufac- 
turing establishment,  workshop, 
place  of  amusement,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the 
distribution  or  transmissfon  of 
merchandiM  or  messages.  A 
permit  may  be  granted  a  chfld 
over  12  years  of  age  to  work  upon 
the  sworn  statement  of  his  par^ 
ents  that  they  (parents)  are  in- 
capacitated far  labor  throu^ 
illness. 


Under  14:  At  any  gainful  occupa- 
tfon  iD  anv  theater,  concert  hall, 
or  place  of  amusement  where  in- 
toxicating liauors  are  sold,  or  in 
any  mercantile  institutfon,  store, 
office,  hotel,  laundry,  manufao- 
turfaig  establishment,  bowltaig 
alley,  elevator,  factory,  or  work- 
shop, or  as  messenger  or  driver 
thereof;  nor  at  any  gainful  work 
when  thepublic  schools  are  in 
sessfon.  Under  i::  To  be  exhib- 
ited, used,  or  empfoyed  as  an 
actor  or  oerformer  m  any  concert 
hall  or  room  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  or  given  away; 
or  in.  anv  variety  theater,  or  for 
any  bustaiess  or  vocatfon  Inju- 
nous  to  the  morals  or  dangerous 
to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  child, 
such  as  mining,  adjusting  belts 
to  machtaiery,  operating  planers, 
etc. 


Under  14:  Not  more  than  60 
hours  a  week;  between  16 
and  18,  not  more  than  8 
hours  a  night;  under  16, 
not  between  7  p.  m.  to  7 
a.m. 

Bovs  under  16  and  girls  un- 
diar  18:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day ,  nor  be- 
foro  7  a.  m.  or  after  7p.  m. 


Under  18:  Affidavit 
f^mparentstat- 
ing  date  and 
place  of  birth  of 
diiM. 

Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling,  show- 
ing that  uieohUd 
bl4. 


Under  14:  Between  7  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.or  for  more  than 
60  hours  b  week  or  more 
1 10  hours  a  day. 


Under  18:  Not  moro  than  9 
hours  a  day,  nor  between 
10  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 


Affidavit  of  par- 
ent, certifying 
age  and  date  o7 
birth,  filed  with 
employer.  Un- 
der  14:  A  certifi- 
cate of  school  at- 
tendance. 

Between  16  and  16: 
Age  and  school- 
ing certificate 
filed  with  e&i- 
pfoyer. 


Under  14:  Before  7  a.  m.,  or 
after  8  p.  m.;  not  more 
than  8  hours  a  day  for  any 
one  under  16. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Age  and 
schoolcerdfloate. 
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By  whom 

oertffleatBii 

ianedor 

ftpfRoved. 

Proof  of  a«e 
leqniredtor 
oertiflcate. 

educational 

required  for 
certificate. 

Physical  ex. 
amination 

"Vacation 
certificate." 

LawenfMoed 
by  whom. 

Penal^far 

Parent;  filed 

Affidavit  of 

State  prison 

Employer,  flito 

with   em- 

parent. 

inspector. 

not  less 'than 

or  8UU 
Inspootor. 
uucMfiiitsnd' 

150  nor  more 
thantlOO. 

8dux)l  reo- 

Read      and 

Factory  and 

Eikkployees  or 

eatoidij. 

port.KS 

write  legibly, 

other  duly 

parent,   fine 

county. 

simple  sen- 

authorised 

of  <5tofaoo 

or  town 

certuicate. 

tences  in  the 

inspectors, 
and  school 

or  imprison- 
ment lOtoaO 

schools. 

baptismal 

English  Ian- 

certiflcate, 
aflldayitof 

instruct  ion 

attend- 
ance offi- 

days. 

• 

parent. 

equivalent  to 
6        yearly 
grades      in 
the  common 
school 
branches. 

Read  or  write 
his  or  her 

• 

cers. 

Any  violator, 
fineof  15  to 

name    and 

tio. 

simple  sen- 

tences     tai 

Ttnglteh 

ent      of 

School  cen- 
sus, certifi- 
oate    of 

Read  English 
at   sight. 

Overl2:  Per- 
mit signed 

Commis- 
sioner   of 

Every  person 
antnorfieedto 

schools  of 

write  lAHbly 

by    ^be 

the  bureau 

SSt'M: 

the  city  or 

birth      or 

and        cor- 

prtaidpal, 

of     labor 

by  ft  person 

baptism, 

rectly  simple 
En^h  sen- 

vice prin- 

ztz'^Acs, 

cato,S5to$S0 

aathorised 

s°r"Tf 

cipal,    or 

schcol  dis- 

or imprison- 
ment for  not 

by    the 

tence,  unless 

secretary 

trict    au- 

local 

birth,     or 

a  regular  at- 

of      tlw 

thorities. 

more     than 

school 

some  other 

attendantfor 

school 

30  days,  or 

trustee. 

manner. 

the  then  cur- 
rent term  at 

board. 

both;  em- 
plover,  S60  to 
I20O,  or  im- 
prisonment 
for  not  more 

a    regularly 
conducted 

night  school. 

than  60  days, 

or  both. 

Soperhitend 

Last  sdiool 

Read  at  sight 

State  factory 

Parent  or  guar- 
dian,  S5   to 

ent         of 

censosyoer- 

and     write 

inspector: 

sdiools,  or 

tiflcate  of 

legibly  sim- 

truant  offi- 

S25; persons 
authoris  e  d 

if  there  is 

birth     or 

pieseutenoes, 

cers. 

Dosaperin- 

bfrthwith 

unless  aregu- 

to  sign  the 

tendent.by 
some   one 

lar    attend- 
ant  at   an 

employment 
certificate,  «5 

aathorised 

town  clerk 

evening 

to  $100;  em- 

by       the 

records  of 

school. 

$100;  second 

school 

the  public 

board. 

o"hnj"i 

violation  by 
anyone,  tlOO 
to    $600,    or 

schools; 

affidavit. 

imprison- 

ment not  to 

. 

exceed  90 

1 

tSir  * 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — EmploymenU  prohibited,  hours      , 


Stetes. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certiflcate  required 
lor  employment. 


Comiecticat 

Sch.  Laws,  1913. 


Under  14:  In  any  mechanical,  mei^ 
cantile,  or  manufiactiiring  estab- 
lishment; under  16,  alldangerona 
machinery,  dangerous  or  poison- 
ous acids,  ekplosives,  etc.;  under 
18,  as  operator  of  elevator  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  over  200  feet  a 
minute. 


Delaware Under  12:  In  any  cannery  or  pack- 

Sess.  Laws,  1913. '  ing  establishment  other  than 
thoseengaged  in  caimingorpack- 
I  ing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Under 
'  14:  In  any  mill,  factory,  work- 
shop, merohantile  or  mechanical 
establishment,  tenement  house, 
manufactory  or  workshop,  office, 
office  building,  restanrant,board- 
ing  house,  bakery,  barber  shop, 
hotel,  bootblack  stand,  public 
stable,  garage,  laundry,  or  as  ^ 
driver,  or  in  any  brick  or  lumber 
yard,  or  in  the  construction  and 
repair  of  buildings,  or  in  the 
transmission  of  messages,  or  with 
dangerous  machinery,  or  in  any 
occupation  when  the  pubUo 
schools  are  in  session.  Under  16: 
In  occupations  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  umb  or  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals. 


Dist.  Columbia. . 
Statutes,  1911. 


Ftorlda 

Statutes,  1906. 


Georgia 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


Idaho 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 


Under  .14:  In  any  factory,  work- 
8hop,mendiantne  establisiment, 
store,  business  ofRoe,  telegraph 
or  telephone  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  club, 
theater,  oowling  alley,  laundry, 
bootblack  stand,  or  in  the  distri- 
bution or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages,  or  at  any 
work  for  wages  during  the  hours 
the  public  spools  are  in  session; 
judge  of  juvenile  court  may  per^ 
mit  a  child  between  12  and  14  to 
work  if  parents  actually  need 
the  support  of  the  child. 


Under  14:  In  occupations  danger^ 
ous  to  life  or  limS  or  injurious  to 
the  health  or  morals.  Under  15: 
Except  with  consent  of  those 
having  lawful  oontrol,  for  more 
than  60  days. 

Under  10:  In  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing estabttshment.  Un- 
der 12:  Unless  parents  are  de- 
pendent upon  child  for  support, 
under  14:  Except  as  above,  un- 
less child  has  certain  educational 
qualifications. 


Under  14:  In  any  mine,  factory, 
workshop,  merchantlle  establish- 
ment, store,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone office,  laundry,  restau- 
rant, hotel,  apartment  house, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages, nor  in  any  such  business 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  58 
hours  in  any  calendar 
week. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  6 
days  a  week  nor  more  than 
54 hours  a  week,  nor  before 
7  a.  m.,  or  after  6  p.  m. 


Under  14:  not  before  6  a.  m., 
nor  after  7  p.  m. ;  not  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  nor 
more  than  48  hours  a  week. 


Not  over  10  hours  a  day . 


Under  14:  Not  in  any  fac- 
tory between  7  p.  m.  and 
6  a.m. 


Under  16:  Not  before  6  a.m., 
nor  after  9  p.  m.,  nor  more 
than  54  hours  a  week,  nor 
more  than  9  hours  a  day. 


Between  14  and  16: 
An  age  and 
school  certificate 
filed  with  em- 
ployer. 


Under  16:  Acertif- 
icate  of  age  and 
schooling  filed 
with  empk>yer; 
on  termination 
of  employm^it 
certificate  to  be 
returned  to  the 
official  issuingit. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling  certifi- 
cate filed  with 
employer;  per- 
mit to  sell  pa- 
pers in  public 
places  required. 


Affidavit  from  par- 
ent certifying  to 
the  age  of  the 
child  and  at- 
tendance at 
school  filed  with 
empfoyer. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Employer 
shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  names, 
aees,  and  place 
oireeidenoe. 
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By  whom 

certificate  is 

issued  or 

approved. 

Proof  of  ago 
requin^d  for 
certificate. 

Minimum 
educational 
qualifications 
required  for 

certificate. 

rhysical  ex- 
am Inat  ion 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate." 

Law  enforced 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violation. 

Secretary 
of      Stata 

The  person 
IssuWthe 

To  read  with 

School    au- 

State factory 

Every    person 

facility,    to 
write  kSgibly 

thorities 

in9pect<v. 

employing 

board     of 

certificate 

may  cause 

State 

or  permit- 
ting the  em- 

edncatSon. 
or  a  school 

mav     re- 
quire   an 

simple  sen- 

any child 

board    of 

tences,     to 

to  be  ex- 

education, 

ployment 

saperinten- 

affidavit 

perform  the 

amined  bv 
a  reputable 

school  vis- 

not   more 

dent,  etc. 

from    the 

operations, 
of  the  funda- 

it 0  r  8, 
school 

than  SIOO. 

1 

parent. 

physloian. 

mental  rules 

boards. 

of  arithme- 
Hc. 
Bead    Intelli- 
gently  and 
writelegibly 

Superintend- 
ent of  city 

Birth  oertifl^ 

portyOap- 
Smal  cer- 

Vacation oer^ 
tificates 

Factory  in- 
spector. 

Anyone  em- 

ployfaig  '  or 

of   Wil- 

permit  the 

permitting  a 

mingtonor 

sfanple  sen- 

child    to 

child  to  work 

by  soper- 
intendants 

tificate, 

tences  in  the 

work  the 

15  to  950  for 

school  cen- 

English lan- 

entire 

first  offense; 

of    the 

sus,    affi- 

guage. 

year,   ex- 

150  to  1200  or 

ooontiesor 

davit. 

cepting 

imprison- 

some one 

when   re- 

ment for  not 

authorized 

quired  to 

more  than  30 

by  them. 

attend 
school. 

days  for  sec- 
ond offense; 
for  third  of- 
fense, notless 

imprison- 
ment for  not 
more  than  60 
days,orboth- 
Any  person 
authorized  to 
issue  employ- 
ment certifi- 
cates, 15  to 

tioo. 

Superintend- 
ent of  pub- 

Certificate of 
bhth     or 

Readatsiidit 
and     write 

The  person 
issuing  the 

Inspectors 
and  truant 

Whoever    em- 

ploys or  per- 
mits a  child 

lic  schooto 

baptism  or 
other    re- 

legibly sim- 
ple sentences 
in  the  Eng- 

certificate 

offioers. 

or  one  au- 

must cer- 

to   be    em- 

thorised by 

ligious  rec- 

tify   that 

ployed,    not 

him. 

ord,  regifi- 
terofb&th. 

lish  lan- 

the  child 

more     than 

guage;  must 
have  attend- 

is   physi- 

$50;      every 

or  affida- 

caUy able 

person  au- 
thorized    to 

vit  of  par- 

ed school  at 

to    per- 

ent. 

least   130 

form  the 

sign  the  cer- 
tificate,   not 

days  during 
the    school 

work  he 

or  she  in- 

more    than 

year  previ- 

tends   to 

S50. 

1 

ous  to  apply- 
iuff  for  such 
school    reo- 

do. 

i. 

ord. 

Employer,  not 

1 



over  ^  or 

1 

imprison- 

ment      not 

over  60  days. 

i 

Write  his  or 
her  name 

Employer     or 





parent:  pre- 
scriberf      in 

and  simple 

sentences. 

section    1039 

and  shall 

of  the  Penal 

1 

have  attend- 

CodeofOeor^ 

ed  school  for 

gia,  1805. 

13  weeks  of 

the  preced- 

ing year,  0 

weelcs   of 

which  mu^t 

1 

have    been 

consecutive. 

Read  at  si^t 
and  write 

Probation  o^ 
fioers     or 

Employer  and 
parent,    not 

legibly  sfan- 
ple sentences 
in  the  Eng- 

school 

more     than 

trustees. 

S50:  for  the- 
atrical    em- 

lish  Ian- 

ployment  SSO 
tonooorfan- 
prisonm  e  n  t 

niage,  and 
has  received 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

IIL  Child  Labor. — Employments  prohibited,  hottrs 


states. 


Employiiients  prohibited. 


Uoura  of  labor. 


Certificate  requlTBd 
for  employmeoit.    { 


Kansas 

8ch.  Law,  1911. 


Kentucky 

8ch.  Laws,  1912. 


Louisiana 

Bess.  Laws, 
1906. 


Sob.  Laws,  1913. 


Maryland 

Seis.  Laws, 
1912. 


Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 
shop not  owned  or  operated  by 
the  child's  narent,  any  theater, 
or  packing  house,  or  operating 
elevators,  or  in  or  about  any 
mine  or  m  any  business  or  serv- 
ice whatever  during  public- 
school  hours.  Under  16:  In  any 
occupation  or  at  anv  place  dan- 
eerous  or  ii^jurious  to  life,  limb, 
health,  or  morals. 

Under  14:  In  any  flEK^tory,  work- 
shop, mine,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, store,  business  ofRce, 
telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the 
distribution  or  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages,  or  in 
any  business  or  service  whiatever 
during  public-school  hours. 
Undo-  16:  In  any  occupation 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  limb, 
health,  or  morab. 

Boys  under  12  and  fflrls  under  14: 
In  any  ftetory,  mill,  warehouse, 
workshop,  or  manufacturing  ee- 
tablishment 


Under  14:  In  any  mantitlEMJturing 
or  mechanical  establishment, 
telephone  or  telegraph  office,  or 
in  the  delivery  and  transmission 
of  telephone  or  telegraph  mea- 


Underl2:  In  any  cannery  or  pack- 
ing establishment,  store,  office, 
boarding  house,  place  of  amuse- 
ment, olub,  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion, iransmisslon,  or  sale  of  mer- 
diandise.  Under  14:  In  any 
mill,  factory,  medianical  estab- 
lishment, tenement  house,  man- 
uf^tory  or  workshop,  office 
buflding,  restaurant,  oakery, 
barber  shop,  hotel,  apartment 
house,  bootblack  esniblishment, 
publto  stable,  garage,  laundry, 
or  as  a  driver,  or  In  any  brick  or 
lumber  yard,  or  in  the  construe- 
tkm  and  repair  of  buildings,  or  as 
a  messenger  for  telegraph,  tele- 
^one,  or  message  companies. 
Under  16:  In  connection  with 
dangerous  machinery  or  in  any 
occupation  dangerous  to  life  or 
limb  or  injurious  to  the  health  or 
morals.  Under  18:  In  blast  fur- 
naces docks  or  wharves,  elec- 
tric wires,  elevators,  hoisting 
machines  or  dvnamos,  cleaning 
machinery,  switch  tending,  m<^ 
tormen,  etc. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  nor  more  than 
48  hours  m  a  week,  nor 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  60 
hours  a  week  nor  more 
than  10  hours  a  day,  nor 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 


Under  18:  Not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  nor  more  than 
00  hours  a  week,  1  hour  a 
day  being  allowed  for  dhi- 


Females  under  18  or  males 
under  16:  Not  more  than 
10  hours  in  a  day  nor  more 
than  £8  hoars  in  a  week. 


Under  16: 
sh 


ployersshaU  ob- 
tain an  age  < 


tlficate. 


Employer  most 
keep  on  file  an 
employmeait  oer- 
tiflcate  of  chil- 
dren between  14 

•  and  16. 


Between  14  and 
16:  An  age  and 
schooling  oertifl- 
cate. 


Under  16:  Em- 
ployment oer- 
tiiBcate. 
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By  whom 
certificate    is 
imedorap- 

PtOTOd. 

Proof  of  ago 
required  fjr 
certificate. 

Minimum 

eduratloiml 

quaUtications 

required  for 

certificate. 

Physiwil  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate.'^ 

Law  enforced 
by  whom. 

Penalty  l^r 
violatfon. 

School   om- 
cials     cer- 

School cen- 
sus;   affi- 

State factory 
inspector, 

Emplc^er,  $25 
to  $100  or  im- 

tify  to  cen- 

davit    of 

State    in- 

prisonment 
30  to  00  days. 

sus  record. 

parent  to 

employer. 

mines. 

Superintend- 
ent      of 

School   rec- 
ord, pass- 

tiflcatTof 

Read     and 
write  simple 

Labor     in- 
spector. 

Parent  or  em- 

ployer,    not 

schools  or, 

sentences  in 

more     than 

if  none,  by 

theEngltah 

$60.    For  ev- 

the county 

birth     or 

language. 

ery  day  such 

iuperin- 
toidentof 

baptism. 

employment 

continues  af- 

birth, affi- 
davit    of 
parent. 

Factory  in- 
spector. 

ter  notice,  $5 
to$20. 

Employer,  $10 
to  $25  or  im- 

prisonment 
for  not  more 

than  30  days, 

or  both. 

Superintend- 
ent  of 

Town  clerk's 
reoord,cei^ 

Read  at  sight 
and     write 

Persons  Issn- 
ingoertifl- 

Commis- 
sioner   of 

Employer     or 

STViloSS 

schools. 

tiflcate  of 

simple  sen- 

oate may 

labor. 

baptism, 

tences  in  the 

require  a 

authorized  to 

passport, 
or    other 

English  lan- 
guace,   and 
perform  Sim- 

health  oer- 
tifloate. 

sisn  ace  and 
schooling  cer- 

document 

tificate,    $25 

satisfac- 

pie     arith- 

to  $60. 

tory  to  the 

me  tica  1 

superin- 

problems in- 

tendent. 

volving  the 
fundamental 

In       Balti- 

Birth    cer- 

processes. 
Read    intelll- 

Ce  r  t  Ificate 

Vacation 

Faotorr  In- 
spectors. 

Employer     or 

more    by 

tificate. 

gentlv   and 
legibly  sim- 

signed by 
a     physi- 

oerUfloate 

parent,    not 

thenhtefof 

pawport. 
school 

entitles 

attend- 

more      than 

theMary- 

ple        sen- 
tonses      in 

cian   that 

child  of  12 

ance  offi- 

$60 for  first 

land    Bo- 

census  af- 

child  is 

to  work 

cers. 

offense,  and 

rtan       of 

fldavit 

the  English 

physically 

exoept 

not        more 

Btatistios. 

of  parent. 

language 

abfo  to  do 

when 

than  $200  or 

In       the 

and        has 

the   work 

school    is 

imprison- 

counties 

completed  a 

a  p  p  lied 

in  session. 

ment  for  not 

by   the 

course       of 

for. 

. 

more  than  30 

county  su- 

study equiv- 

days for  sec- 

perinten- 
dent     of 

alent  to  five 

ond   offense. 

yearly 

Those    issu- 

schools. 

grades      in 
reading, 
spelling, 
writing, 
English  lan- 
guage   and 

miliar  with 
the    funda- 
mental  op- 
eration    of 
arithmetic 
up   to  and 
including 
fractions. 

ing  certifi- 
cates not 
more  than 
$100. 
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COMPULSOBT  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — Employments  prMbited,  hours 


8tates. 

Employments  prohibited. 

Hours  of  labor. 

Certificate  required 
for  employment. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 

Under 14:  Not  before  6  a.  m. 

Under  16:  A«e  and 

Sch.  Laws,  1911. 

shop,  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, or  in  any  work  whfle  the 
pnblk)  schools  are  in  session. 
Minors  to  whom  thB  law  applies 
may  work  on  Saturdays  between 

nor  after  7  p.  m. 

schooling  certifi- 

cate. 

0  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

• 

Ifichisui. 

Under  14:  In  anv  mercantile  Insti- 

UUes under  18:  Not  more 

Under  16:  Permit. 

Sess.    Laws, 

tution,  store,  office,  hot«l,  laun- 

than an  average  of  9  hours 

1911. 

dry,   manufacturinf!  e5tabli<!»>- 

a  day  or  64  hours  a  week, 

ment,  mine,  bowling  alley,  the^ 
ter,  passenger  or  freight  elevator, 

nor  more  than  10  hours  a 

day.    Under  16:  Not  be- 

factory or  workshop,  telcKraph 

tween  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

or  messenger  servi  ce,    U  nd  e  r  1  d: 
In  any  theater,  variety  show. 

moving-picture  show,  burlesque 

show,  or  other  kind  of  playhouse, 

music  or  dance  hail,  pool  room 

or  billiard  room;  mav  ?>e  em- 

ployed by  traveling  theatrical 

1 
1 

companies   for  acting  a   part. 

Females  under  21  and  males  un- 

der IS:  In  any  employment  or 

where  their  health  may  bo  iii- 

juretl  or  morals  depraved.   Ln- 

Hor  21:  In  any  theater,  concert 

hall,   or   place   of  amusement 

;                    1 

where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold. 
Under  14:  In  any  factory,  mill,  or 

Ifinnesota 

Under  16:  Not  more  than  60 

Between  14  and  16: 

8ch.     Laws, 

workshop,  in  any  mine,  in  tlie 

Age  and  school- 

1911; Sess. 

construcuon  oi  any  DuilJinK,  jt 

than  10  hours  in  a  day,  or 
Utore  7  a.  =!   or  after  7 

ing  aaHflcate. 

Laws,  1913. 

aix)ut  any  engineering  work,  or 
in  any  emplovment  during  tlie 
school  term  except  for  theat'^.^il 

p.m. 

exhibitions  or  concerts  on  con- 

sent of  mayor  or  president  of  tlie 

council,    t'ndcr  16:  In  any  em- 

plovment daiijierous  to  the  11  lu, 
health,  or  monUs  of  such  chil- 

dren. 

. 
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of  labor,  certificates,  penalties,  etc. — Continued. 


By  whom 

oertificatie  is 

issued  or  ap- 

proTBd. 

Proof  of  ag« 
rtiquirod  for 
cprtiucate. 

Minimtxm 
educational 
qualifications 
required  for 

oertiflcate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate." 

Law  enforced 

by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violation. 

Superintend- 
1      ent          of 

Certificate 

Read  at  sight 
and     write 

Person  issu- 

Inspector of 

Employer     or 

of  birth  or 

ing  certifi- 

factories 

parent,    not 

schools. 

baptism, 

legibly  sim- 

cate must 

and    tru- 

more     than 

town 

ple        sen- 
tences     in 

have       a 

ant     offi- 

1300 or   im- 

clerk's 

certificate 

cers. 

prisonment 
for  not  more 

register, 

the  English 

from       a 

other  evi- 

language. 

physician, 

than6months 

dence  xm- 

or  a  writ- 

or both.    For 

deroeth. 

ten  record 
in     the 
schools 
made 
within    a 
year     re- 

every day 
after  notice 
has  been 
served,  $20 
tollOO, or  im- 
prisonment 
for  not  more 

garding 

child's 

than         « 

1 
1 

health. 

months.  For 
forging  a  cer- 
tificate, SlOO 
toSSOOorim- 
prbonment 
for  not  lest 
than  8 
months    nor 

boSi**''fine 
and  impris- 
ffliment. 

Snperln- 

Passport, 
record   oi 

Attendance 

Physician 
officially 
connected 

limited  va- 

Factory in- 

Any violator, 
SiOtoSlOO  or 

tendentof 

lOOdaysdor- 

cation  per- 

spectors. 

schoob  or 

birth    or 

ing  year  pre- 

mits grant- 
ed.  Child 

imprison- 

county 

baptism 

vious  to  ar- 

with   the 

ment  10  to  90 

commis- 

or   other 

riving  at  14 
or     daring 
year  previa 

board    of 

to  report 

days. 

sioner  of 
schoob. 

relleious 
record.  If 

health  in 
doubtful 

once     a 
month  to 

none   of 

oos  to  apply- 

cases. 

person 

these  can 

ing  for  cer- 

tiScate;read 

who  issued 

be   pro- 
dnoed,    a 

permit. 

intelligentiy 

statement 

and^write 

from     a 

legibly;  sat- 

physician 

isfactory 

of   the 

completion 

board    of 

of      Iburth 

health  cer- 

grade. 

tifyiif  the 
cS5d. 

Saper  in- 
tendentof 

School   rec- 
ord, birth 

Read   and 
write  simple 

In  doubtful 
cases     of 

Commis- 
sioner of 

Employer    o  r 

parent,    not 

schools  or, 

certificate 

sentences  in 

physical 
fitness  the 

labor. 

more  than 

if  none,  by 

or  affida- 

English; in- 

IfiO; for  every 

chairman 

vit  of  pa- 

struction  in 

medical 

day  after  be- 

of school 

rent. 

reading, 

officer  of 

ing  notified. 

board. 

spelling, 
Siting,  Kn- 

the  board 

l5toS26. 

of  health. 

l^lsh  gram- 

mar,  and 

y^^TSSJ: 

iarity    with 

the    funda- 

mental  op- 
eration    In 

arithmetic, 

i  n  c  1  uding 

fractions. 

1442e*— 14 5 
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COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — EmploymenU  prohibited^  howrt 


states. 


Employmeiits  prohlbtted. 


Hours  of  labor. 


OertifloatB  required 
for  employ  meat. 


1912. 


Missoori 

Sch.     Laws, 
1911. 


Montana 

Sch.     Laws, 
1913. 


Nebraska , 

Sess.     Laws, 
1907. 


Nevada 

Rev.     Laws, 
1912,  6823-4. 


New  Hampshire 
Sess.     Laws, 
1911:    Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Boys  under  12  or  girto  under  14: 
In  any  mill,  factory,  manutao- 
turlng  establishment  or  cannery. 
Under  16:  In  anv  occupation 
without  consent  of  parent. 


Bovs  under  10  and  girls  under  16: 
Belling  newspapers,  etc.  Under 
14:  In  any  gainful  occupation, 
except  at  agricultural  pursuits 
and  in  domestic  service.  Under 
16:  In  any  employment  danger- 
ous to  life  and  limb  or  injurious 
to  the  health  or  morals. 


Under  14:  In  any  employment 
while  the  public  schools  are  in 

session. 


Under  14:  In  any  theater,  concert 
hall,  or  place  of  amusement,  or 
any  place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any  mer- 
cantile institution,  store,  office, 
hotel,  laundry,  manufacturing 
establishment,  bowling  alley, 
passenger  or  freight  levator, 
factory  or  workshop,  or  as  a  mes- 
senger or  driver  thereof,  or  in 
any  business  or  service  when  the 
puollc  schoob  are  in  session. 
Under  16:  In  anv  work  danger- 
ous to  the  life  or  lfmb,or  in  w)3ch 
the  child's  health  or  morals  may 
be  injured. 

Males  under  14  and  females  under 
16:  In  any  store,  shop,  factory, 
mine,  or  any  inside  employment 
not  connected  with  farm  or 
housework.  Under  18:  In  any 
mendicant  occupation,  indecent 
or  immoral  exhibition  or  prac- 
tice; any  practice  or  exhibition 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  life, 
limb,  health,  or  morals,  as  mes- 
senger for  delivering  communi- 
cations or  merchandise  to  any 
house  of  prostitution,  etc. 

Under  14:  In  any  mill,  factory, 
workshop,  quarry,  mercantile 
establishment,  tenement  house, 
manuCactorv  or  workshop,  store, 
business  office,  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone office,  restaurant,  bakery, 
hotel,  barber  sh(n>,  apartment 
house,  bootblack  stand  or  parlor, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  merchandlBe  or  mes- 
sages. 


Boys  under  10  or  girls  under 
18:  Not  more  than  8  hours 
in  a  day  or  more  than  48 
hours  in  a  week,  or  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  in  a  week  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day ,  nor  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Affidavit  of  . 
ent  to  employer 
thatd^islO. 


Under  16:  Age  i 
schooling      c 


.do. 


Under  17:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  a  week  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  nor 
before  0  a.  m.  or  after  8 
p.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


under  14 
and  females  un- 
der 16:  Written 
permit. 


Boys  under  16  and  fi;irls  un- 
der 18,  in  other  tnan  do- 
mestic service  or  work  on 
the  farm:  Not  more  than 
58  hours  a  week  nor  more 
11  hours  a  day,  nor  be- 
tween 7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 
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By  whom 

oertlflcateiB 

iasoedorq;)- 

provod. 

Proof  of  age 
reqolredfor 
oertiflcate. 

educational 

qualiflcations 

required  for 

certificate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

"Vacation 
certificate" 

Lawenforoed 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
yfolatfon. 

Sheriff     of 
county; 
county 
healti\  om- 

Employer     or 

par«nt,WDto 
flOO   or   im- 

prisonment 
10  to  60  days, 
or    both. 

cers. 

FaOure     of 

employer  to 
giveiziiorma- 
tion,  SlO  to 

lioo! 

Saperin- 
tendcDtof 

School   reo- 
ort.paa8- 

8fl»te*of 

Read  an  d 
write  legibly 

Persons   is- 
suing cer- 

Factory  in- 
spector. 

Violation     o  f 

any  provi- 
sions, ilne  of 

sehoobor, 

simple  sen- 

tific-ate 1 

Ifnoo^by 

tences  in  the 

may  re- 

not more 

some    one 

birth    or 

English  lan- 

quest   a 

than  SlOO  or 

aathorised 

baptism. 
afBdavitoT 

guage- 

medical 

by  imprison- 

by    the 

officer  of 

ment  not  ex- 

bO(Bd. 

parent. 

the  board 
of   health 
or    a    11- 
censed 
physician 
to    deter- 
mine phy- 
sical    fit- 
ness. 

ceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

Superin- 
tendent 
of  schools; 
in    other 

Some  satls- 
factory 
proof. 

Read    intelli- 
gently and 
writelegibly 
theEngluf 

Truant  offi- 
cers. 

Any  Ttolator, 
WtolflO. 

districts 

language. 

! 

clerk  of 

board  of 

! 

tmstees. 

Superin- 
tendent 

School   rec- 
ord, pass- 

Read    and 
writelegibly 

In  doubtftil 
cases  of 

Deputy  com- 
missioner 

Employer  and 

parent,    not 

of  schools 

GSSte^^f 

simple  sen- 

s^n' 

of    labor. 

more     than 

or,  if  none, 

tencet  in 

truan  t 

160  for  first 

by  som  e 

birth    0  r 

EngUsh. 

medical 

offioer,and 

offense;  for 

one  author- 

baptism or 
other    re- 
ligious  or 
official  rec- 

officer   of 

county  at- 

every day 
employed 
after    notice 

ised  bv  the 
school  dis- 

the board 
of  health. 

torney. 

trict    offi- 

or a  physi- 

has been 

cers. 

ord,    affi- 
davltof 
parent. 

cian  ap- 
proved by 
th.e  Stete 
board  of 
inspectors. 

served,  $6  to 
SaO:  persons 
authorised  to 
sign  certifi- 
cates, not 
more  than 
SfiO. 

Judge   of 
county  dis- 
trict court. 

Employer    o  r 

srs;*s?^^ 

meanor. 

Superin- 
tendent 

School   rec- 
fiScate*^} 

Completed 
course  of 

Certificate 
from    a 

Truant  offi- 
cers; State 

Employer    o  r 

parttit,S6to 
laoo  or  Im- 

of schools 

study    pre- 
sented for 

medical 

factory  tai- 

or,  if  none. 

officer    of 

spector. 

prison  me  nt 
10  to  30  days, 
or  both;  for 

by  a  per- 
son  author- 

birth    or 

the  elemen- 

the board 

baptism, 

tary  schools. 

of  health. 

ised      by 
school 

or  public 

oraphysi- 

every     day. 

record. 

dan  des- 

after   notice 

board. 

ignated  by 
sohooi 

f5tot20;  per- 
sons autnor- 

board. 

iied  to  sign 

OfftificateMS 
tol300  or  im- 
prisonment; 
superin- 
tenoente  of 
schools,  tSto 
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COMPTJLSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — Employments  pr6hibiUd,  houn 


states. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Houn  of  labor. 


Certtflcate  required 
for  emplo3rmeiit. 


New  Jersey.... 
Bess.    Laws, 
1904,1911^913. 


NewKexioo 

New  York 

Sch.     Laws, 
1912. 


North  Carottna... 
Sch.     Laws, 
1913. 


North  Dakota... 
S(di.     Laws, 
19U. 


Ohio 

SesB.    Laws, 

ms. 


Under  14:  Li  any  feu^ry,  work- 
shop, min  or  place  where  manu- 
facnire  is  carried  on;  or  in  any 
mercantile  estabUshment  dur- 
Ing  school  hours.  Under  21,  in 
any  flrst-class  dty  or  under  18  in 
other  municipalities:  As  mes- 
senger for  any  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  messenger  corporation, 
etc.,  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  10 
p.m. 


Under  16,  in  any  fsotory 
workshop,  or  rnlU:  Not 
more  than  10  hours  a  day 
or  55  hours  a  week,  or  be- 
fore 6  a.  m.  or  after  d  p.  m.; 
in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment not  more  than  58 
hours  a  week  or  between 
7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Boys  under  10  and  girls  under  10: 
Celling  newspapers,  magaslnes, 
or  periodicals  in  any  pubUc  place. 
Under  14:  In  any  factory,  in 
any  business  or  servkse  wnat- 
ever  durins  pubUcvshool  hours. 
Under  16:  m  any  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, business  office,  tel- 
egraph  ofBoe.  restaurant,  hotel, 
«;)artment  house,  theater  or 
other  place  of  amusement,  bowl- 
ine alley,  barber  shop,  shoe- 
pcMishinff  estabUshment,  or  in 
uie  distnbutlon  or  transmission 
of  merchandise  or  messages. 


Under  12:  In  any  fsMstory  or  manu- 
teotoring  establishment.  Be- 
tween 12  and  13:  In  anv  fMrtorv 
except  as  an  i^prenaoe,  and 
then  only  after  having  attended 
school  4  months  in  preceding  12. 


Under  14:  In  any  mine, 
workshop,  mercantile  establ 
ment,  store,  business  office,  tele- 
graph office,  restaurant,  notel, 
apartment  house,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages,  or  in  any 
business  whatever  during  the 
hours  the  public  schools  are  in 
session.  Under  16:  In  any  em- 
plovments  dangerous  to  Ufe  or 
um  D  or  where  health  ma  v  be  in- 
jured or  morals  depraved. 

Under  15:  In  any  business  what- 
ever during  public  school  hours. 
Males  under  16  and  females 
under  16:  In  any  mill,  factory, 
workshop,  mercantile  or  me- 
chanical establishment,  tene- 
ment house,  manufactory  or 
workshops,  store,  office,  office 
building,  restaurant,  boarding 
house,  bakery,  barber  shop, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  boot- 
black establishment,  pubUo 
stable,  garage,  laundry,  place  of 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  6 
days  or  54  hours  a  week 
nor  more  than  9  hours  a 
day,  nor  between  10  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m.  In  cities  of 
the  first  dass,  not  after  7 
p.m. 


Under  16:  Not  between  9 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  48 
hours  in  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  in  a  day ,  nor 
before  7  a.  m.  or  amr  7 
p.m. 


Bojrs  under  16  and  girls 
under  18:  Not  more  than  6 
days  a  week,  nor  more 
than  48  hours  a  week,  nor 
more  than  8  hours  a  day, 
nor  between  6  p.  m.  and  7 
a.  m.  Boys  under  18  and 
girls  under  21:  Not  more 
ttian  6  days  a  week,  nor 
more  than  54  hours  a  week, 
or  between  10  p.  m.  and  (T 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Undo*  16:  Certifi- 
cate of  age  and 
schooling. 


Between  14  and 
16:     Age     and 


Boys  under  16  and 
drls  under  18: 
Agoai  ■ 
ing. 
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By  whom 

certificate  is 

issued  or  ap- 

^oTed. 

Proof  of  age 
n-quired  tor 
oertiflcate. 

Minhnom 
educational 
qualifications 
required  for 
certificate. 

Physical  ex- 
amination 
for  certificate. 

'*  Vacation 
certificate." 

Law  enforced 
by  whom. 

Penalty  for 
violation. 

baperiu- 
tendent 

Transcript, 
passport, 

»A  ttended 
school      at 

Certificate 
from  medi- 

Commis- 
sioner of 

£  mploy  er 
and   parent. 

or    super- 

such  other 

leastiaodays 

tor  that 

labor;  any 

•60. 

Yisingprbi- 

satisfac- 

the   twelve 

inspector 

dpaC 

tory  docu- 

months pre- 

child is 

or  truant 

mentary 

ceding    ap- 

physioaUy 

officer. 

eyidence 

plication; 

able   to 

or  certifi- 

read intelli- 

work. 

cate  from 

gently  and 
writeieglbly 
simple  sen- 

twophvsi- 
dans  that 

child  is  14. 

tences  in 
English; 
completion 
of  filth  grade. 

Commis- 
sioner   of 

'Birtii'cer'-' 
tificate, 

AVtende'd' 
school    not 

'Factory' "inl* 
speotor. 

*For  "violating 

* 

child-labor 

health  or 

passport, 

less  than  130 

law,  first  of- 

person an- 
ihorixed 

or  baptis- 
misal  cer- 

days during 
the   twdve 

fense,  tao  to 
160;  for  each 

by  him. 

tificate^  or 
affidavit  if 
no    other 

months  pre- 

subsequent 

ceding    the 
14th    birth- 

offense,S60to 
1200. 

evidence  is 

day  or  dur- 

accessible. 

ing   the   12 

or  physi- 
dan^s  cer- 

months next 

preceding 

tificate  in 

application: 
read     and 

dtiesofthe 

first  class. 

write  simple 
sentencesln 

• 

English  and 

completion 

of  first  six 

Aoertiflcste 
from   par- 

grades. 
School  attend- 
ance        4 

County   su- 
perintend- 

Employer    or 

parent. 

ent  girinc 
name  and 

months    in 

ent    shall 

guilty    of   a 

the  preced- 
higl2. 

investi- 

m i  s  d  e  - 

age     of 
ddld  and. 

gate  and 

meaner. 

report   to 

If  under  13 

the  soUo- 

and  more 

itor  of  the 

than     12, 

judicial 

stating 
that  child 

distrlot. 

has       at- 

tended   4 

months  in 

j>^recediDg 

8  a  p  e  r  i  n- 
tendeot  of 

School   rec- 
ord, pass- 

Read        and 
legfbly  write 
simpie  sen- 
tences     in 

In  doubtful 
cases     of 

School  board 

Any  violator, 
|20to$5O. 

schools:  if 
none,  clerk 

SSti^of 

physical 
fitness  by 

of    aohool 

birth     or 

English. 

a  medical 

board« 

b  a  ptlsm 
or    other 
religious 
record, 
public 

fidavit  of 
parent. 
Passport, 
certificate 

officer    of 
board    of 
health. 

Superinten- 

Sixth    grade 

A  certificate 

May      be 

Factory  in- 

Employer    or 

dent      of 

testifamale 

of        the 

granted 
boys  un- 

s pec  tors, 

parent,  S5  to 
{50:foraseo- 
ond   offense, 

schools:  if 
none,  clerk 

of  birth  or 

and  seventh 

school 

truant  of- 

baptism or 
other  reli- 

grade test  if 

physician 

der  16  and 

ficers,  and 

of     the 

afemale. 

or  of  the 

girls  under 

others. 

t60toS200,or 

board     of 

gious  rec- 

board of 

by     impria- 

education. 

ord,  pub- 
lic register, 
school  cen- 
sus.       If 

health. 

onment  for 
not  more 
than  90  days, 
or  both:  for  a 
third  offense. 

n  0 1  f»    of 

tiir  ni>cv'\ 

not  lew  than 

a     (trl:';- 

»200   or   im- 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

III.  Child  Labor. — Employments  prohibited^  hours 


states. 


Employments  pxohlbtted. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Certifloate  required 
for  employment. 


Ohio  (contd). 


Oklahoma 

Sess.     Laws, 
1909. 


Oregon , 

Bess.     Laws, 
1905. 


Pennsylvania 

Sess.    Laws, 
1909. 


amusement,  club,  or  as  a  driver, 
or  In  any  brick  or  lumber  yard, 
or  in  the  construction  or  repair 
of  buildings,  or  in  the  distribu- 
tion, transmission,  or  sale  of 
merchandise.  Boys  under  15  or 
females  under  21:  In  the  trans- 
mission of  messages.  Under  16: 
In  any  occupation  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  or  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals,  under  18:  In 
blast  furnaces,  dynamos,  as  tele- 
graph operators,  etc. 
Under  14:  In  any  factory,  work- 
shop, theater,  bowling  alley, 
pool  hall,  steam  laundiV,  or  in 
any  occupation  injurious  to 
health  or  morals  or  hazardous 
to  life  and  limb.  Under  16:  In 
any  especially  hazardous  occu- 
pation. 


Under  14:  In  any  factorv,  store, 
workshop,  mine,  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  or  publio  messenger 
senaoe,  or  in  any  business  dur- 
ing school  hours. 


Under  14:  In  mercantile  establish- 
ments, stores;  telegraph,  tele- 
Ehone,  or  other  business  offices; 
otels,  restaurants,  or  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  rolling  mills, 
bituminous  or  anthracite  coal 
mines.  Under  16:  In  mercantile 
establishments,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  other  busmess  offices, 
notels.  restaurants,  (Stories, 
workshops,  rolling  mUls,  or  haz- 
ardous occupations.  Under  18: 
In  especially  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  8 
hours  a  day,  except  for 
agricultural  or  domestic 
service.  Boys  under  16  or 
girls  under  18:  Between  6 
p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schooling. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day,  nor  more 
than  6  days  a  week,  nor 
between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


do 


Kales  under  16  and  females 
under  18:  Not  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  (except  to 
make  a  shorter  workdav 
for  one  day  in  the  week), 
nor  more  than  58  hours  a 
week,  nor  between  9  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m. 


Between  14  and 
16:  Age  and 
schooling. 
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By  whom 


issued  or  ap- 
proved. 


Proof  of  age 
required  for 
oertiflcate. 


ICiuiniuin 
educational 
qualifications 
required  for 
oertiflcate. 


Physical  ez- 
for  certificate. 


''Vacation 
oertifloate." 


Law  enforced 
by  whom. 


Penalty  for 
vfolation. 


County  su- 
perintend- 
ent. 


Superintend- 
ent, or,  if 
none,  prin- 
aptiXf  or 
secretary 
of  the 
school 


cate  fJTom 
the  school 
physician. 


Last  school 
census, 
certificate 
of  birth, 
or  the  TeK' 
ister  of 
city  or 
county,  or 
an  afli- 
davit  by  a 
physician, 
or  sdiool 
record,  or 
a  n  affi- 
davit by 
parent  If 
Uie  child 
appears 
to  be  of 
properaf^e. 

Last  school 
census, 
certifi- 
cate of 
birth,  or 
baptism, 
or  other 
religious 
record  or 
DubUoreg- 


Birth  certifi- 
cate or 
baptismal 
certificate, 
passport, 
or  other 
religious 
record, 
school  rec- 
ord, affi- 
davit of 
parent. 


Bead  and 
write  simple 
sentences  in 
English. 


Read  at  dg^t 
and  write 
legibly  sim- 
ple s  e  n  - 
tences  in 
Eng  1  i  s  h  ; 
school  at- 
tendance 160 
days  during 
the  school 
year  pre- 
vious  to  ar- 
riving at  14 
or  during 
the  year 
previous  to 
applying  for 
a  school  rec- 
ord; instruc- 
tion in  read- 
lng,BpeUlng, 
writing, 
English 
grammar, 
geography, 
and  famil- 
iarity with 
the  ftinda- 
mental 
operations 
in  arith- 
metic, in- 
oludizig  frao* 
tions. 

Read  and 
write  the 
English  lan- 
ige  intel- 


In  donbtftil 
cases  by 
medical 
officer  of 
the  board 
of  health. 


Commis- 
rioner  of 
Ubor. 


prisonment 
not  more 
than  60  days, 
or  both.  For 
every  day 
after  notice 
an  employer, 
$5  to  $20. 
Persons  sign- 
ing any  cer- 
^cate,  $26 
to  $100. 

Any  violator, 
$10  to  $50  or 
imprison- 
ment lOto  30 
days,       o  t 


S^ 


Board  of  in- 
spectors of 
child  la- 
bor. 


Employer,  $10 
to  $25  for  first 
offense;  $26 
to  $50  for 
second  of- 
fense; for 
third  offense, 
imprison- 
ment 10  to  30 
days.  Parent, 
$5  to  $25. 


Chief  Cactory 
inspector. 


Any  vtolator, 
$10  to  $25  or 
10  days  im- 
prisonment, 
or  both. 
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COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDAKCB. 

II L  Child  Labor. — Employments  prohibiiedj  ho^in 


States. 


Employments  prohibited. 


fioon  of  labor. 


Gertiileate  required 
for  employment. 


Torto  Rico 

Sess.    Laws, 
1913. 


Rhode  Island 

Sess.  I^aws, 
1910;  Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Sooth  Carolina. . . 
Sess.    Laws, 
1911. 


South  Dakota. . . . 
Seqs.    Laws, 
1913. 


Tennessee. 

Sess.  Laws, 
1911;  Sess. 
Laws,  1913. 


Texas 

Sess.    Laws, 
1918. 


Under  14:  In  any  lucrative  occo- 

Eation  during  school  hours,  un- 
iss  child  has  done  the  work  for 
admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  public  rural  schools,  or  has 
passed  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
public  graded  schools.  Boys 
under  12  and  girls  under  14:  Sell- 
ing newspapers,  candies,  or  other 
mercbandiie  in  any  of  the  streets 
or  public  squares  nor  working  as 
bootblacks  in  said  places  during 
public-school  hours. 
Under  14:  In  any  factory,  manu- 
facturing or  business  establish- 
ment. iJnder  16:  Cleaning  ma- 
chinery while  in  motfon. 


Under  12:  In  any  mine,  factory,  or 
textile  establishment. 


Under  14:  In  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, mine,  or  any  mercantile 
e8tta)lishment  excepting  during 
yacatfon  of  public  school.  Un- 
der 16:  Any  oocupatkm  danger^ 
ous  to  life,  health,  or  morals. 


Under  14:  In  any  mm.  factory, 
workshop,  laundry,  telegrapn, 
or  telephone  office,  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  transmlssfon  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages.  Under 
16:  Occupatfons  dangerous  to 
life  or  limo.  Under  18:  Messen- 
ger for  a  telesraph  or  messenger 
company  or  aelfver  goods  before 
6  a.  m.  and  after  10  p.  m. 

Under  15:  In  anv  manufacturing 
or  other  establistiment  using 
dangerous  machinery,  any  dis- 
tillery, brewery,  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, or  where  the  child's  health 
may  be  impaired  or  morals  de- 
based. Under  17:  In  any 
quarry  or  mine. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  6 
hours  a  day,  nor  more  than 
36  hours  a  week  in  any  es- 
tablishment, nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  nor 
more  than  48  hours  a  week 
in  any  agricultural  estate, 
nor  in  any  lucrative  occu- 
patfon  beiween  6p.m.  and 
6  a.m. 


Under  16:  Between  8  n.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.  except  Satur- 
days and  the  four  days 
immediately  preceding 
Christmas. 


Under  16:  Between  8  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.,  unless  to  make 
up  lost  time,  but  not  later 
than  9  p.  m. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a 
week:  but  on  Saturday 
and  ibr  10  days  prior  to 
Christinas  chUa  may  work 
ontfl  10  p.  m. 


Under  18:  Age 
and  schooling. 


Under  16:  Age 
and  sdiooling. 


Sworn  statement 
from  parent  to 
employer  re- 
garding ohfld's 
age,  if  under  14. 


Under  14:  Age 
and  schooling. 


Sworn  statement 
by  parent  giv- 
mg  place  and 
d^  of  birth  of 
child. 
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</  latboTt  eertifieata,  penalties,  etc. — Continaed. 


Bjwhom 
eettttestels 

pnyvwL 


Proof  of  age 
required  lor 
oertiflcftte. 


edncfttfcwiftl 

qiuUficatloiis 

required  for 

certificate. 


Physical  ex- 

aminatioii 

lor  oertifloate. 


"Vacation 
certificate." 


Lawenloroed 
by  whom. 


Penalty  for 
Yiolatkm. 


The  akalde 
of  the  mil- 
DidpaUty. 


mlttee    or 

bytheeom- 
Bittee. 


Ceonty   n- 
ptrintend- 


Public  regis- 
ler,  bap- 
tismal cer- 
tificate, 
affidavit 
of  parent. 
If  none  of 
theae,  affi- 
davit of 
two  hon- 
oisbleper- 
sonsofthe 
locaUty. 
Birth  certifi- 
cate bap- 
tismal oer- 
tificate, 


Other  sauv- 
fMtoryeri- 
dence. 


Prepared  for 
admission  to 
fourth  grade 
of  public  ra- 
raf  schools 
or  passed 
ei^th  grade 
of  public 
graded 
schools. 


Read  at  sicbt 
and  write  wg- 
ibly  simple 
■entenoea  in 
English. 


Bureau 
labor. 


of 


Physical  ex- 
amination 
by  a  li- 
censed phy- 


Read  and 
write  simple 
sentences  in 
English,  or  a 
regular  at- 
tendant at 
some  school, 
or  during  the 
past  1 2 
months  has 
attended 
school  as  re- 

aulred  by 
kw.  If  be- 
tween 14  and 
16  and  un- 
able to  read 
and  write, 
child  must  at- 
tend school 
as  provided 
for  diildren 
between  8 
and  14. 


Factory  in- 
spector. 


Commis- 
sioner of 
agricul- 
ture, com- 
m  er  c  e  , 
and  faMlus- 
trics. 

Places  of  em- 
ployment 
subject  to 
visitation 
b  y  t  h  e 
county  su- 
perintend- 
ent. 


Employer,  t26 
to  SlOO;  for 
violations 
after  first, 
SlOO  to  $1,000. 


Any  violator, 
not  more  than 
$600. 


Employer  or 
parent,  $10  to 
$50  or  impris- 
onment for 
not  more  than 
30  days. 

Any  violator, 
$10  to  $100  or 
imprisonment 
for  not  more 
than  30  days, 
or  both. 


Employer  or 
perent.  not 
moretnan$25. 


Employer,  $50 
to  $200;  each 
day  consti- 
tutes a  sepck- 
rate  offense. 
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OOMPULSOBT  SCHOOL  ATTENDANOB. 

III.  Child  Labor. — EmploymenU  prohibited,  hottn 


Stat«s. 


Employmeats  prohibtted. 


Houn  of  labor. 


Ceitiflcite  required 
foremploTinent. 


Utah 

Bess.    Laws, 
1911. 


Vermont 

8  c  h  .  Laws, 
1911;  Sees. 
Laws,  1012. 


Virginia. 

Code  of  1910; 
Sess.  Laws, 
1912. 


Washington 

8cb.     Laws, 
1909. 


WestVii^lnia... 
Sob.     Laws, 
191L 


Under  14:  In  manufacture  of 
paints,  oolors,  or  white  lead; 
manuiacturing,  packing,  or  stor- 
ing of  powder,  dynamite,  nitro- 
glvcerm  compounds,  fuses,  or 
other  explosives;  manufacture  of 

rds  for  immoral  purposes;  nor 
any  quarry,  any  mine,  ooal 
breaker,  launary,  tobacco  ware- 
house, cigar  factory,  or  other  6io> 
tory  where  tobacco  is  manufac- 
tured or  prepared;  dlstfUerr, 
brewery,  or  any  other  establish- 
ment where  malt  or  alcoholic 
liquors  are  manufactured, 
packed,  wrapped,  or  bottled; 
theater,  concert  hall,  saloon,  or 
in  operating  any  automobile, 
motor  car,  or  truck:  or  the  run- 
ning or  management  of  elevators, 
lifts,  or  hoistmg  machines;  or  in 
bowling  alleys;  or  in  anv  other 
empbvment  declared  by  the 
State  board  of  health  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  lives  or  limbs,  or  inju- 
rious to  the  health  or  morals  of 
children  under  14. 

Under  12:  In  any  mUl,  fietctory, 
quarry,  workahop,  or  in  deliver- 
mg  messacea.  under  14:  In 
any  mill,  lactorv,  quarry,  or 
workshop  wherein  more  uian 
10  persons  are  empbyed.  Un- 
der 16:  All  employments  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb  and  injuri- 
ous to  health.  In  railroading, 
mining,  manufacturing,  or  quar- 
rving,  or  in  a  hot«l,  bowling 
alley,  or  in  delivering  messages, 
except  during  vacation  and 
after  school,  unless  elementary 
school  course  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Under  14:  In  any  factor),  work- 
shop, mercantile  estabUuiment, 
or  mine,  unless  child  is  12  years 
of  age  and  is  an  orphan,  or 
parents  are  dependent  upon 
child.  Child  may  work  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  mercantile 
establiiaiment,  mine,  or  other 
place  owned  and  operated  by 
parent. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  mlU, 
workshop,  or  store  at  any  time. 
Under  15:  For  any  purpoee 
during  school  hours  unless  cxiild 
presents  a  certificate.  Under 
19:  Public  messenger  in  any 
city  of  the  first  class. 

Under  14:  In  any  factory,  mill, 
workahop,  or  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, or  in  any  business 
Ti^atever  during  public  school 
hours,  without  written  permis- 
sion from  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  labor  or  county  super- 
tendent. 


Boys  under  14  and  girls  un- 
der 10:  Not  more  than  64 
hours  a  week,  except  do- 
mestic servfee,  fruit  or  veg- 
etable packing,  or  fsrm 
work.  Under  21:  In  cities 
of  first  or  second  class  as 
gers  between  0  p. 
)a.m. 


Aga  and   school- 
ing, if  14. 


Under  10:  Not  mors  than  9 
hoars  a  day,  nor  more 
tiian  60  houra  a  week,  nor 
between  8  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Under  16:  Age  and 
schoolfng. 


Under  14:  Not  more 
10  hours  a  day. 


Between  12  and 
14:  If  dependent 
or  if  parents  are 
dependent,acer- 
dfloata  to  that 
effect. 


Under  15:   Age 
and  schooling. 


Age  and  sohool- 
mg  for  children 
under  16. 
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By  whom 
certificate  is 
^soedora^ 

proTed. 

Proof  of  age 
required  lor 
eertifloate. 

Minhnum 

educational 

qualifications 

required  lor 

certificate. 

Fhysicalez- 
for  cerUfioate. 

"Vacation 
eertifloate." 

Lawenlofoed 

Penalty  for 
▼folatfon. 

t^np^iyH^^^tfw*^ 

SdMwI  zeo- 

Read  and  leg- 

Inspectors, 

Employer     or 
parent,  125  10 
fcoo    or.   in- 

en  t      of 
schools  or, 

ofd. 

ibly      write 
simple    sen- 

truant offi- 
cers. 

ifnoDe,bya 

tences  in  Eng- 
lish   and 

prisoned  10  to 
30    days,    or 

pwson  aa- 

thoriiedby 

school       at- 

both. 

the   school 

tendance  not 

board. 

less  than  100 
days  the  year 
previous    to 
arriving     at 
the  age  of  14, 
or  during  the 
year  previous 

Town     or 

. . ,, 

County  and 
munici- 

Any   violator, 
$5    to    1200, 

pcrlnteod' 

1 

pal  courts 

and  upon  a 

«rt. 

and    jus- 
tices. Tru- 

second    con- 

viction may 

ant  offi- 

be so   fined 

cers    and 

or  impris- 

allinform- 

oned  for  not 

ing  offi- 

more than  6 

1 

cers  au- 

months. 

1 

thorlMd 

to    make 

complaint. 

Circu  it 
court,  cor- 

Commis- 
sioner  of 

Employer    o  r 

parent.     S25 
to  SlOO;  any 

poratlon 

labor. 

court  of 

violator     of 

dty,judge 

clauses  regu- 

thereof. 

lating  hours 
of  labor,  $6 

;s^^."'o} 

to  130. 

the  peace. 

Superin- 
tendent of 

Reason- 
able    pro- 

Attoidanoe 
off  leer 

Employer    or 
parent,  not 
more  than 

sdioolB,or 

ficiency   in 

makes 

county  sn- 
per In  - 
Undent. 

branches 

complaint. 

$25. 

taught  in 
first     eight 

grades. 

Superin- 
tendent of 

School   reo- 
ord,  pass- 

Read    and 
write  legibly 

In  cases  of 
doubt , 

Prosecuting 
attorney. 

Any    violator, 
SlOtolfiO. 

schools  or. 

port, 
school 

simple  sen- 

a   oertifi- 

If  none,  by 

tences  in 

a    person 

census, 

En^ishand 

a  medical 

asthorixed 

affidavit. 

instruc- 

officer   of 

by  the  lo- 

tion equiva- 

the board 

cal  sdiool 

lent  to  that 

of  health 

board. 

of  the  first 
four  grades. 

or    by    a 
physician 
appointed 
by    the 
board. 
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III.  Child  Labor. — Employments  prcMbiUd^  hours 


States. 


Employments  prohibited. 


Hoiizs  of  labor. 


Certificate  required 
for  employment. 


Wisconsin., 


mjpiled  8tat., 
1910,  sees. 
3101-6-7. 


Under  14:  In  any  factorv,  mana- 
facturtng  estabUahmeat  or  work- 
shop,  store,  hotel,  restaorant, 
or  bakery,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, laundrv,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, or  public  messenger  serv- 
ke,  delivery  of  merchandise  or 
any  gainfol  occupation  or  em- 
^oyment  directly  or  indirectly. 
Between  14  and  16:  In  any  fao* 
tory,  or  workshop,  store,  hotel, 
restaurant,  bakery,  mercantile 
establishment,  liumdryt  tele- 
graph, telephone,  or  public  mea- 
senger  service,  or  the  delivery  of 
any  merchandise,  or  any  gikin- 
ful  occupation  or  employment 
directly  or  indirectly  witnout  a 
permit  Under  16:  Employ- 
ments dangerous  to  life  or  umb, 
injurious  to  the  health  or  de- 
praving to  the  morals  of  the 
child,  under  18:  Blastfurnaces, 
running  elevators,  oiling  ma- 
chinery, etc* 


Boys  under  14  or  girls  of  any  age: 
In  or  about  any  mine,  except 
for  clerical  work.  Under  14:  In 
public  exhibiUans;  in  any  im- 
moral i^aoe;  in  any  business  in- 
jurious to  health  or  dangerous  to 
life  or  Umb. 


Under  16:  Not  more  than 
18  hours  a  week,  nor  more 
than  8  hours  a  day,  or  be- 
tween 6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 


Age  and  schockl- 
Ing,  14-16. 
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By  wbam 

certificate  is 

issued  or  ap> 

proved. 


Proof  of  age 
required  for 
certificate. 


JuUillllllQ 

educatfonal 

qualiflcatioDs 

required  lor 

certificate. 


Physical  ex- 

amination 

for  certificate. 


"Vacation 
certificate." 


Law  enforced 
by  whom. 


Penalty  for 
yiolatlon. 


Commis- 
skncr  of 
labor,  tao- 
tory  in- 
spector, 
lodge  of 
thecoontv 
ormonict* 
pal  court, 
lodge  of 
juvenile 
court. 


Birth  cer- 
tificate, 
school  rec- 
ord, pam- 
port,  or 
such  other 
proof  as 
mav  be 
8  a  t is- 
iMtory. 


Bead  and 
write  simple 
sentendesin 
the  Englkh 
langoage,  is 
faniiliar 
with  the 

>  fondameo- 
tal  opera- 
tions in 
arithme- 
tic, instroct- 
ed  in  spell- 
ing, read- 
ing, writ- 
ing, Bni^ish 
grammar, 
and  geogra- 
phy, or  else 
has  passed 
the  fifth 
grade  and 
has  attend- 
ed school 
within  13 
months  pre- 
ceding date 
of  certificate. 


Child  be- 
tween 12 
and  14 
may  be 
given  a 
permit 
for  certain 
employ- 


Commis- 
sioner of 
labor,  or 
any  fac- 
torv  in- 
Q>eotcr. 


Parent,  U  to 
$25;  em- 
plover,  $25  to 
llOO,  or  im" 
prison- 
ment  for  not 
more  than  30 
days. 


Employer  (In 
nune),  $26  to 
$100;  impris- 
onment for 
not  more 
than  6 
months  may 
be  added. 
Employer 
(in  Immoral 
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n.  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Anna  Tolman  Smith, 
SpeddUtt  in  Foreign  Educational  SpstemM,  Bureau  of  Education, 


INFLUENCES    LEADINQ  TO    COMPULSORY    SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE   LAWS. 

The  original  purpose  of  compulsory  school  laws  was  to  save  nations 
from  the  dangers  of  illiteracy,  and  further,  in  Protestant  nations,  to 
enable  everyone  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  native  tongue.  Child-labor 
laws  were  at  first  distinct  from  compulsory  school  laws,  but  the 
tendency  is  everywhere  noticeable  to  bring  the  two  classes  of  legislar- 
tion  into  close  relation.  The  child-labor  laws  generally  precede  the 
compulsory  school  legislation.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
former  appeal  strongly  to  the  hmnane  instincts  of  a  people,  and  the 
sentiment  thus  aroused  overcomes  opposition;  the  latter  appear 
more  as  matters  of  expediency,  and  there  are  often  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  enforcement,  especially  in  agricultural  regions  and  in 
pioneer  communities.  In  general,  compulsory  school  laws  mark  a 
somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  social  organization — the  stage  at 
which  public  opinion  is  easily  formed  and  concentrated  upon  rational 
plans  looking  to  the  common  welfare.  In  a  sense,  it  may  be  said 
that  modem  society  is  based  upon  oi^anized  industry,  and  hence 
everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  its  progress. 
As  States  pass  from  the  agricultural  stage  to  that  of  manufactures, 
requiring  large  capital  and  the  concentration  of  labor,  child-labor 
laws  are  passed,  and  these  are  soon  followed  by  compulsory  school 
laws.  This  process  is  now  going  on  in  the  States  of  southern  Europe 
and  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

ATTENDANCE  LAWS   IN   ENGLAND. 

In  England  the  compulsory  principle  has  been  wrought  into  the 
education  law  step  by  step,  and  the  successive  measures  which  have 
established  it  throughout  the  Kingdom  give  striking  proof  of  its 
necessity. 

The  education  act  of  1876,  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1877, 

seven  years  after  the  passage  of  the  fundamental  school  law,  was  the 

first  to  declare  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  cause  their  children  to  obtain 

^'efficient  elementary  instruction/'  with  penalty  for  neglect  of  the 
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duty.  The  same  act  rendered  employers  liable  to  penalty  for 
employing  children  under  10  years  of  age,  or  children  above  10  years 
and  not  provided  with  the  required  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  of  previous  due  attendance  at 
school.      (Education  Act,  1876,  Part  I,  clauses  4-10.) 

The  moderate  requirements  of  the  act  of  1876  have  been  extended 
by  subsequent  l^islation,  of  which  the  act  of  1881  was  ^ecially 
important.  This  measure  required  all  schopl  districts  to  make 
by-laws  defining  the  age  limits  and  other  conditions  for  partial  and 
total  exemption  from  school  attendance,  and  further  empowered  the 
Education  Department  to  make  such  by-laws  for  all  districts  neglect- 
ing this  duty.  Subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject  aimed  (1)  to 
fix  a  minimum  standard  for  exemption  from  school  attendance,  below 
which  local  by-laws  shall  not  fall;  (2)  to  raise  the  minimimi  standard. 
The  act  of  1900,  the  latest  dealing  with  the  subject,  empowers  school- 
attendance  officers  to  extend  their  by-laws  so  as  to  include  children 
up  to  the  age  of  14  years,  raises  the  penalties  on  parents  for  violations 
of  the  law  from  5  to  20  shillings,  and  increases  the  nimiber  of  attend- 
ances required  for  exemption  at  13  years  of  age  from  250  to  350  for 
each  of  five  years  previous,  and  for  partial  exemption  for  children 
between  12  and  14  years  of  age  to  300  attendances.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  exemption  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  13  years  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  also  lor  the  attendance 
of  half-timers  who  come  under  the  factory  acts  applicable  to  diildren 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  13. 

The  Government  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  has  attempted  only  to  fix 
minimum  standards  for  exemption,  which  local  authorities  must 
meet.  The  conditions  of  school  attendance  as  determined  by  local 
by-laws  throughout  the  Ejngdom,  according  to  the  latest  report  on 
the  subject  (1910),  were  as  follows:  Of  327  local  authorities,  all  but  7 
have  fixed  the  ages  of  5  to  14  as  the  limits  of  compulsory  attendance. 
The  limits  in  the  seven  exceptional  cases  are  5  to  13. 

Of  the  total  niunber  of  authorities,  87  provide  for  the  exemption 
of  children  employed  in  agriculture,  as  empowered  by  the  laws. 
The  greater  niunber  (47)  require  examination  in  the  fourth  standard  or 
grade  for  this  privilege;  37  require  the  fifth  standard,  and  3  the  sixth. 

The  advance  in  this  matter  and  the  close  approach  to  a  uniform 
standard  have  been  brought  about  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  liberal- 
minded  statesmen  and  educational  leaders,  and,  what  is  more  signifi- 
cant, it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  unions  to  support  the  effort.  The  last  step  in  this  pro- 
gressive movement  is  represented  by  the  bill  introduced  into  Parliar 
ment  in  1912,  providing  for  the  entire  Kingdom  one  uniform  condition 
for  exemption  from  school  attendance  under  14  years  of  age,  namely, 
that  the  child  ''has  attained  the  age  of  13  years,''  and  ''is  about  to 
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enter  some  employment  which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authority, 
be  beneficial  to  him."  This  measure  had  strong  support  but  failed 
of  passage. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  statutory  law  compulsory  school  attendance 
in  England  is  regulated  by  the  by-laws  made  by  local  authorities,  and 
the  enforcement  of  these,  as  of  by-laws  in  general,  is  the  duty  of  the 
local  civU  authority.  In  respect  to  school  attendance,  the  education 
act  of  1876  is  explicit  on  this  point  (sees.  28-39). 

Naturally,  teachers  and  officers  of  education  employ  every  means 
in  their  power  to  induce  and  to  help  parents  to  obey  the  law  in  regard 
to  school  attendance.  Failing  in  this  effort  the  case  is  turned  over 
to  the  magistrates,  who  inflict  the  penalties  for  truancy,  collect  the 
fines,  and  make  commitment  orders  against  parents  and  others  respon- 
sible for  violations  of  the  law.  The  federation  of  education  conmiit- 
tees  ux  their  annual  meeting  in  1912  ui^ed  that  this  duty  should  be 
transferred  to  the  education  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  the  magis- 
trates are  too  lenient  or  too  indifferent  ia  the  matter.  Statistics  were 
presented  showing  that  some  720,000  children  in  England  and  Wales 
are  daily  absent  trom  schools.  It  was  also  stated  in  this  connection 
that  there  are  from  60,000  to  60,000  children  mentally  deficient  on 
the  school  rolls,  and  of  these  only  12,000  are  provided  for  in  schools 
or  classes  suitable  for  them.  Agriculture  was  declared  to  be  the  only 
subject  from  which  the  children  hopelessly  deficient  derived  any  last- 
ing benefits. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  education  act  for  Scotland,  1872,  made  it  obligatory  upon  every 
parent  to  secure  the  instruction  of  his  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  13,  or  until  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  be  secured.  The 
compulsory  provision  extends  to  blind  children.  A  subsequent  act 
(1878)  fixed  the  standard  (grade)  of  exemption  at  the  fifth,  which 
pupils  should  complete  at  11  years  of  age.  In  1883  the  upper  limit 
of  compulsory  attendance  was  raised  to  14  years.  The  enforcement 
of  this  act  rests  upon  the  magistrates,  as  ia  England,  and  all  parents 
failing  in  the  obligation  are  subject  to  prosecution  and  penalty  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  The  education  act  of  1908  authorized  school 
boards  to  make  attendance  at  contuxuation  schools  compulsory. 

IBELAND. 

The  education  act  for  Ireland,  1892,  included  compulsory  attend- 
ance provisions,  ia  accordance  with  which  children  over  6  years  of 
age  and  under  14,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  required  to  attend 
school  for  at  least  75  sessions  in  each  half  year,  ending,  respectively, 
the  30th  of  June  and  the  Slst  of  December.  In  its  original  form  the 
law  is  extremely  vague  with  reference  to  the  means  for  its  enforce- 
ment. This  defect  was  partially  remedied  by  the  local  government 
act  of  1897,  which  established  county  and  rural  district  councils  that 
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were  empowered  to  take  measuree  for  enforcing  the  school-attendance 
act.  According  to  the  official  report  for  1912,  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  are  in  districts  in  which  school-attendance 
committees  have  been  appointed.  In  these  the  percentage  of  daily 
average  attendance  is  74.2  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  as  compared 
with  69.5  per  cent  for  the  districts  not  having  school-attendance 
committees. 

FBANCB. 

The  education  law  of  March  28,  1882,  making  primary  education 
obligatory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  required  the 
appoiQtment  of  a  local  school  conunittee  (commission  municipale 
scolaire)  in  each  commune  to  look  after  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance. The  mayor  of  the  commune,  who  is  the  head  of  the  committee, 
is  required  to  draw  up,  every  year,  a  list  of  the  children  of  school  age 
ia  his  commune  and  publicly  to  announce  the  date  on  which  the 
schools  open. 

Parents  and  guardians  must  notify  the  mayor  of  the  arrangements 
they  intend  to  make  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  whether  by 
public  or  private  agencies,  and  In  cases  of  neglect  of  this  duty  the 
names  of  the  children  not  reported  are  inscribed  by  the  mayor  on  a 
school  list,  and  the  p^^sons  responsible  are  notified  of  the  fact.  The 
mayor  also  sends  to  the  director  of  each  school  a  Ust  of  the  children 
who  should  attend  the  same,  and  thus  a  complete  record  of  the  school 
population  and  the  school  attendance  in  each  commime  is  secured. 
At  the  end  of  every  month  the  school  director  must  send  to  the 
mayor's  office  an  abstract  of  the  school  roister,  showing  the  number 
of  absences  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  For  neglect  of  this  duty 
school  directors  are  subject  to  penalties  infficted  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties. The  school  committeee  may  summon  delinquent  parents  before 
them  for  warning  and  censure,  but  in  case  of  renewed  violation  of  the 
law  the  responsible  parties  are  brought  before  the  courts  and  sen- 
tenced to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

This  system  is  intended  to  establish  a  sort  of  paternal  watch  over 
the  children,  a  purpose  which  is  promoted  by  the  fund  (caisse  des 
£coles)  that  every  commune  is  expected  to  maintain  for  the  aid  of 
poor  children. 

In  practical  operation  the  machinery  for  enforcing  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  France  has  proved  valuable  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing a  complete  record  of  the  school  population,  but  it  has  failed  to 
overcome  the  evils  of  nonattendance.  This  fact  is  fuUy  recognized, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  deliberation  over  a  pending  bill 
relative  to  this  subject,  has  voted  to  aboUsh  the  communal-school 
conunittees  and  to  transfer  their  duties  in  respect  to  school  attend- 
ance to  the  justice  of  the  peace.    The  bill  has  not  yet  become  law, 
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SWITZERLAND. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
adopted  May  29,  1874,  every  one  of  the  25  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
is  required  to  provide  sufficient  elementary  education  free  to  all 
children  without  prejudice  to  freedom  of  "faith  and  conscience." 
With  this  restriction,  every  Canton  has  entire  management  of  its 
schools.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Federal  constitution  is 
enforced  in  all  the  Cantons  by  a  compulsory  school  law  and  in  17 
Cantons  the  compulsion  extends  to  continuation  schools.*  The 
duration  of  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  at  regular  primary 
schools  varies,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  years.  The  annual  term  also 
varies,  falling  as  low  as  38  weeks  in  some  Cantons  and  rising  to  44  in 
others.  The  length  of  the  school  day  varies  also,  and  is  different 
for  different  ages.  Thus,  although  the  compulsory  principle  is  rig- 
idly enforced,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  to  adapt  its  provisions 
to  age  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  school  attendance  of  indi- 
viduals. The  following  particulars  as  to  the  compulsory  require- 
ments in  two  Cantons  illustrate  prevailing  conditions  in  Switzerland : 

Zurich. — ^Every  child  in  the  Canton  who  attains  the  age  of  6  years 
before  the  end  of  April  in  a  given  year  must  enter  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  corresponding  school  year.  The  pupils  must  continue 
at  school  for  8  years;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  end  of  the  school  year 
in  which  he  completes  his  fourteenth  year  of  age.  The  individual 
communes  are  authorized  to  reduce  the  number  of  school  hours  a 
week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  (that  is,  the  two  highest 
classes)  to  eight  during  the  summer  semester.  These  hours  should 
be  comprised  in  two  forenoons.  In  such  cases  the  winter  semester 
should  comprise  at  least  23  weeks.  The  primary  school  is  divided 
into  eight  classes,  corresponding  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  each  class 
representing  a  year.  The  usual  duration  of  the  .school  year  is  43 
weeks,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  May;  vacations  cover  altogether  9 
weeks.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons  is  from  15  to  20  for  children 
in  the  first  class;  18  to  22  for  the  second;  20  to  23  for  the  third; 
24  to  30  for  the  foiuiih  and  sixth;  and  27  to  33  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  No  lesson  can  be  given  Saturday  afternoon,  excepting 
lessons  in  needlework.  The  school  week,  then,  is  5^  days.  This 
would  give  for  the  year  236^  school  days  as  the  maximum,  which  for 
the  8  years  of  the  course  amounts  to  2,092  days.  In  communes  in 
which  the  summer  attendance  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  is 
reduced  to  8  hours,  or  two  half  days,  the  entire  school  period  would 
be  reduced  to  1,712  days. 

Uri. — In  the  Canton  of  Uri  a  child  enters  school  the  year  in  which 
his  seventh  year  of  age  is  completed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
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school  until  his  thirteenth  year  of  age  is  completed;  that  is,  until  he 
has  six  years  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  primary  school.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  must  attend  a  continuation  course  for  two  years.  The 
six  years  of  the  primary  school  comprise  a  minimum  of  30  weeks  a 
year.  The  length  of  the  school  week  varies,  but  on  an  average  is  5 
days.  This  gives  900  days  for  the  6-year  course.  To  this  must  be 
added  120  days  for  the  two  years  in  the  continuation  school,  making 
a  total  of  1,020  days. 

Local  authorities,  i.  e.,  school  boards,  prefects  of  the  district,  and 
municipal  authorities,  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory laws;  if  need  be,  the  superior  officers  of  State  intervene.  As 
a  rule,  however,  no  endeavor  is  made  by  parents  to  evade  the  obli- 
gation to  secure  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

Organization  of  general  continuaiion  schools  and  of  preparatory  course  for  recruits  in 

Switzerland.^ 


Continuation  schools. 

Recruits,  preparatory  course. 

Cantons. 

Obligatory 

or 
Tohmtary.s 

Num- 
ber of 

years  or 
winter 

oouraes. 

Mfnltnntn 

number 
o(  hours 

per 
course. 

Age  of 
pupil. 

Obligatory 

or 
voluntary. 

Number  of  courses  and 
hours. 

ZurU^ ...     .   ,           

Voluntary 
ObUKatory 

1-3 
2 

Above  16 
16-18 

Voluntary 
ObUptory 

!.".;;do;;!*.; 

do 

Bern 

60. 

Luxem 

2  courses  of  4  hours. 

Url  

Obligatory 
Voluntary 

3 

40 

16-10 
Above  U 

1  course  of  20  hours. 

SChWy* ,  r  ,   ■ r 

2  courses  of  40  hours. 

Obvaldezk. 

1  course  of  40  hours. 

Nklwmlden 

do 

1  course  of  90  hours. 

QIarus    

Voluntary 
Oblljatory 

2* 

8 
3 

About  80 

About  60 

TO 

80 

Zm 

17-10 
16-10 
16-18 

Oblh^atory 

*.!!i'.do*".;*.l 
Voluntary 
do 

3  days. 
Alxmt  20  houra. 

Fnoourg 

Solothum 

BtaelCity 

do 

Voluntary 
ObUptory 

1  course  of  36  hours. 

Bual  Provlnoe 

2 

2 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

^-3 

3 

3 

3-4 

3-4 

4 

2 

About  70 
About  50 
60 
80 
80 
90 
80 
HH» 
60 
60 
120 
64 

17-18 
17-18 
16-18 
15-16 
16-19 
16-18 
16-19 
15-18 
15-18 
15-19 
lfr-19 
17-18 

Pchtffhftuam. 

AppenwUA.Rh 

AmnteUI.Rh 

StOallen 

do 

do 

do 

ObUgatory 

80  hours. 

do 

Aamu 

do 

Thurttn 

do 

iWtftn  .    ,     ,, 

do 

Obliptory 

'.'.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

do 

12  days  of  4  houra. 
24  hours. 
50  hours. 
24houn. 
36  houra. 

Wa«lt 

WiUfa 

NeoenberK 

(hofrr^.. u 

do 

do 

do 

Voluntary 

1  Quex,  Frai^is.  annuaire  de  Plnstruction  pubUque  en  Suisse,  1910,  p.  227. 

*  The  oDligaoon  is  imposed  upon  boys  only,  excepting  in  the  canton  of  St.  Qallen. 

ACnON   OP  LOCAL  COBfMITTESS   IN   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  matter  of  school  attendance  is 
mider  the  dose  surveillance  of  the  local  school  boards  and  the  dio- 
cesan boards.  These  bodies  summon  the  delinquent  parents  before 
them  for  investigation  and  warning;  cases  of  contumacy  are  reported 
to  the  central  authorities,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to 
these  extreme  measures.    It  should  be  noted  that  ia  all  Lutheran 
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countries  the  pastors  are  members  of  the  local  school  committees 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  included  in  the  central  admin- 
istration of  school  affairs;  clerical  influences  in  fact  have  e^an 
greater  effect  than  the  law  in  preventing  neglect  of  school  att^idance. 

Italy, — ^The  education  law  of  1877  provided  for  the  formation  of 
local  school  attendance  committees^  similar  to  those  of  France; 
but  in  the  past  this  law  was  seldom  carried  into  effect.  The  success 
of  more  recent  legislation  on  the  subject  will  depend  necessarily 
upon  the  supply  of  school  buildings,  for  which  special  appropriations 
have  been  made. 

The  Netherlands. — ^The  agents  for  enforcing  the  compulsory  law 
in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  are  local  conmiittees;  but  in  the 
latter  country  these  committees  are  made  up  from  the  communal 
and  cantonal  authorities;  in  the  Netherlands  the  local  clergy,  the 
parents,  and  the  teaching  corps  are  all  represented  in  the  committees, 
the  members  of  which  are  appoiated  by  the  communal  councils. 
Infringements  of  the  law  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
inspectors,  and  parents  or  guardians  who  persist  in  its  willful  neglect 
are  summoned  before  the  district  judge,  who  takes  final  action  in 
the  matter. 

Japan  is  the  only  coimtry  of  Asia  having  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  law.  Children  are  admitted  to  school  at  6  years  of  age 
and  may  continue  till  14.  The  obligatory  period  covers  the  ages 
6  to  12  by  ordinance  of  1908.  The  Government  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  example  of  France  in  respect  to  the  means 
for  enforcing  the  law. 

The  mayors  make  out  the  register  of  the  school  children  in  their 
respective  districts,  which  is  furnished  to  the  school  directors.  If 
a  child  fails  to  report  when  the  school  opens,  notice  is  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  and  if  the  absence  continues,  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  the  case  is  reported  to  the  mayor,  who  summons  the  responsible 
party  for  further  inquiry.  If  the  neglect  still  contiaues,  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  prefect  of  the  district,  who  can  pronounce  sentence 
upon  the  guilty  person.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  extreme  measure. 

In  the  countries  here  grouped  care  is  taken  to  exercise  paternal 
watchfulness  over  the  children,  and  to  excite  the  willing  cooperation 
of  parents  ia  the  public  effort  for  the  child's  welfare.  In  other 
words,  the  paternal  spirit  prevails  over  the  penal  in  the  course  pursued. 

BEStlLTS   OF  COMPULSION. 

Illiteracy  is  generally  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  system,  but  in  this  respect  it  must  be  considered  with  con- 
ditions which  affect  materially  the  enforcement  of  school  laws. 
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includiDg  that  of  compulsory  attendance.  Chief  among  these  con- 
ditions are  the  extent,  racial  character,  and  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. Comparison  of  great  nations  with  small  nations  in  respect 
to  education  carries  little  weight;  for  example,  Denmark,  with  its 
compact  population  of  two  and  one-half  millions,  would  be  able  to 
maintain  school  attendance  even  without  a  compulsory  law;  there 
is  evidently  no  basis  of  comparison  between  such  a  country  and  an 
empire  like  Russia,  with  a  population  in  the  European  division  of 
135,860,000,  and  a  density  of  only  68  per  square  mile.  Under  all 
conditions,  however,  a  compulsory  school  law  properly  enforced 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  for  eliminating  illiteracy.  The 
following  statistics,  which  bring  into  comparison  selected  coimtries 
of  Europe  in  respect  to  sphool  attendance  and  illiteracy  according 
to  the  latest  official  information,  are  convincing  on  this  point.  For 
more  effective  presentation,  the  countries  are  arranged  in  two 
gfroups  in  the  table  pertaining  to  illiteracy;  the  first  group  com- 
prises the  States  of  Europe  in  which  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  on 
the  basis  considered  faUs  below  10  per  cent,  and  the  second  group 
States  in  which  it  is  in  excess  of  this  ratio. 

Population  and  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  in  certain  European  countries. 


Cocmtiles. 


Population. 


Ratio  of  enroir- 

ment  In  ele- 
mentary schools 
to  population. 


Year. 


Percent. 


Anstxla-Hungary: 

Austria. 

Hungary  (iDcluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

Betgium. T- 

Denmark. 

Fiance 

Gennan  Empire 

Gnat  Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 


28,667,896 

20,840,678 

7,423,784 

2,775,076 

89,601,600 

64,903,423 

40,834,714 

84,209,764 

6,945,165 

19,688,685 

6,521,943 

8,741,971 

163,778,000 


1900 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1908 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 


15.60 
14.00 
12.50 
13.57 
14.24 
16.00 
16.87 

8.75 
15.42 
10.40 
14.31 
14.38 

2.56 


Illiteracy  in  certain  countries,  grouped  according  to  percentages. 

GROUP  I.-COtJNTRIES  HAVING  FEW  ILLITERATES. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Percent 
ofiUit- 
erates. 

Basis  of  estimate. 

Dmmark ......  r 

1907 
1910 
1901 
1905 
1908 
1907 
1905 

0.2 
2.97 
1.6 

.03 
L4 

.3 

.6 

Ymxc^ 

Gfeat  Britain .,- 

Marriage  refllster. 
Army  recrfits. 

Netherlands  

Swedoi       

Do. 

SvitzArland 

Do. 
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COMPULSOBY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 
Illiteracy  in  certain  coutUries,  grouped  according  to  percentage — Continued. 

QROUP  II.-COUNTRIES  HAVTNO  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  ILLITERATES. 


Ckmntries. 

Year. 

Per  cent 
ofilUt- 
erates. 

Basis  of  estimate. 

Austria^ 

1900 

1900 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1S97 

26.2 

40.0 
18.0 
48.0 
68.7 
70.0 

Population    above 
10  yean  of  age. 

Hongary* 

Belghim* 

Do. 

Italy" 

Do. 

8p«fai .,.-,.,    , . ,.,,...... 

Do. 

Rw8ria» 

Do. 

1  Compulsory  law  not  well  enforced. 

*  Including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  which  compulsory  law  is  not  enforced. 

*  No  compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

The  benefits  of  a  compubory  law  are  also  illustrated  by  the  de- 
crease of  illiteracy  even  in  countries  where  the  full  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  not  yet  possible.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of 
Italy.  In  this  Kingdom  a  compulsory  attendance  clause  was  in- 
cluded in  the  education  law  of  1877,  but  it  remained  for  many  years 
a  dead  letter.  In  1904  a  law  was  passed  greatly  strengthening  the 
compulsory  provisions.  As  a  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  to 
carry  this  law  into  effect,  the  ratio  of  illiteracy,  which  in  1901  was 
42.6  per  cent  for  males  above  6  years  of  age,  was  greatly  reduced. 
In  1905  only  30.6  per  cent  of  the  recruits  were  illiterate,  and  those 
from  several  districts  (circondari)  were  all  able  to  read  and  write. 

Roumania  has  a  compulsory  school  law  dating  from  1896,  and  to 
its  enforcement  is  attributed  the  marked  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
illiterates,  which  fell  from  78  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1899,  to  60.6  per  cent  in*  1909.  For  the  rural  population  only,  the 
decrease  was  from  84.8  per  cent  to  66.3  per  cent. 

In  respect  to  countries  in  which  there  is  practically  no  illiteracy 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  causes  conducing  to  this 
result.  Chief  among  these  is  the  military  system,  which  obliges  all 
men  to  serve  for  a  period  in  the  army,  and  on  entering  the  service 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elementary  studies.  Those  who  fail 
in  this  test  must  attend  special  classes  or  schools  for  recruits. 

The  passage  in  1900  of  a  compulsory  school  law  for  the  Netherlands 
is  a  very  significant  fact  in  the  progress  of  the  principle.  On  account 
of  the  various  agencies  carrying  on  primary  education,  their  equal 
recognition  before  the  law,  and  the  reluctance  to  rouse  denominational 
antipathies,  the  compulsory  provisions  included  in  previous  education 
bills  had  been  dropped.  School  attendance,  however,  has  been  pro- 
moted in  the  Netherlands  by  prizes  and  rewards  offered  by  local 
school  committees,  and  by  the  examination  in  elementary  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  the  numerous  subsidized  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools.     Therefore,  without  compulsion,  school  attendance  has 
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been  high  in  this  small  Kingdom  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  low; 
neTertheless  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion  finally  carried  a  com- 
pulsory provision  in  the  school  law.  Undoubtedly  the  census  of  1889 
conduced  to  this  result.  The  enumeration  showed  1.4  per  cent  of 
iDiterateB  in  the  number  of  army  recruits  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  contrasted  with  the  conditions  iu  Denmark  and  Germany,  from 
which  countries  illiteracy  has  been  practically  eliminated.  It  is 
noticeable  that  statistics  for  the  Netherlands,  based  upon  the  census 
of  1909,  show  a  reduction  iu  the  ratio  of  illiterate  recruits  from  1.4 
to  1  per  cent. 

Among  other  evidences  of  the  importance  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  is  the  movement  for  extending  the  compulsion  to 
continuation  schools.  The  subject  is  agitated  at  the  present  time  in 
ttU  the  principal  countries,  although  comparatively  few  have  yet 
taken  positive  action  in  this  matter.  In  Switzerland  attendance  upon 
continuation  schools  is  compulsory  in  17  out  of  25  cantons. 

Five  States  of  the  German  Empire  have  extended  the  compulsory 
provisions,  either  wholly  or  partiaUy,  to  continuation  schools.  Wurt- 
temberg  makes  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory  for 
boys  aged  14  to  18,  and  for  girls  aged  14  to  15  (law  of  Aug.  17, 
1909) ;  in  Baden  attendance  upon  continuation  schools  is  compulsory 
for  boys  for  two  years,  for  girls  one  year;  in  Saxony  such  attendance 
is  compulsory  for  boys ;  Bavaria,  by  school  r^ulations  of  June  4, 1903, 
requires  attendance  at  a  Sunday  school  to  the  completion  of  the 
sixteoith  year,  or  attendance  at  vocational  school  may  be  substituted. 
The  Scotch  education  act  of  1908  authorized  the  school  boards  to 
make  attendance  upon  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

Ontario,  by  law  of  1912,  authorized  local  authorities  to  make  at- 
tendance at  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

Compulsory  school  laws  carry  with  them  the  sense  of  additional 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  welfare  of  children; 
hence,  in  their  train  follow  provisions  for  supplying  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  poorest  children  and  of  ministering  to  their  physical 
ulments;  there  foUows  also  discrimination  as  to  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  juvenile  oflFenders;  hence,  juvenile  courts  and  reform  schools 
conducted  on  humane  and  rationd  principles  grow  natiu'aUy  out  of 
the  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  every  child. 

TABULAR   VIEW   OF   ATTENDANCE   LAWS    IN    FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Tliie  following  table  (p.  91)  comprises  the  foreign  countries  in 
which  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  well  established,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsion  supported  by  custom  and  opinion.  The 
presentation  gives  in  epitome  the  general  conditions  covered  by  all 
laws  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  particulars  in  which  they  vary  most. 
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In  foreign  countries  the  compulsory  period  begins,  as  a  rule,  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  the  United  States.  The  tendency  to  postpone 
school  attendance  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  different  causes;  in 
several  States  this  course  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion and  the  poor  roads ;  in  more  densely  populated  regions  there  is  a 
willingness  to  prolong  the  period  of  the  free  activity  of  childhood;  in 
European  countries,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  disposition  to  hasten 
the  entrance  of  children  into  industrial  life. 

In  all  the  countries  included  in  the  table,  allowance  is  made  for 
absence  on  account  of  sickness,  the  want  of  an  accessible  school,  and 
other  circumstances  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  parents.  There 
are,  however,  additional  causes  for  exemption  from  school  attendance, 
arising  from  conditions  special  to  the  respective  countries,  which  are 
named  in  the  laws.  Such  causes  are  indicated  in  a  measiu-e  in  the 
table  (col.  5). 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  with  respect  to  compulsory- 
attendance  upon  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  reference  should  be 
made  to  countries  in  which  legislation  on  the  subject  is  of  very  recent 
date  or,  if  of  long  standing,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  new  and 
more  stringent  provisions. 

Russia, — The  subject  of  universal  popular  education  in  the  Russian 
Empire  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  Duma, 
but  without  definite  results.  The  third  Duma  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  necessary  conditions  must  be  supplied  by  a  better 
organization  and  more  liberal  support  of  the  existing  schools,  and  by 
sjrstematic  provision  for  increasing  the  number  of  schools  up  to  the 
f  uD  requirement  of  the  vast  population  of  the  Empire.  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose  a  measiu'e  was  adopted  by  the  third  Duma  pro- 
viding for  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  successive  years  1909  to 
1912,  inclusive,  to  form  a  fund  for  supplementing  local  appropria- 
tions for  school  buildings.  The  appropriation  demanded  for  the 
foiu"  years  would  amoimt  to  25,000,000  rubles  ($12,876,000).  The 
leaders  of  the  legislative  body  favor  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law 
as  soon  as  the  supply  of  school  accommodation  makes  its  enforce- 
ment possible.  The  recommendations  of  the  Duma  on  the  subject, 
however,  were  not  approved  by  the  imperial  council. 

In  Finland  and  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  custom  in  Lutheran  countries,  the  parish  clergy 
are  required  to  see  that  the  children  of  their  chaise  are  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  catechism,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  confirmation.  By  the  Finnish  school  law  of  1866  the 
civil  authorities  were  made  responsible  for  secular  education,  and 
towns  were  required  to  establish  schools  for  the  elementary  education 
of  all  children  within  their  limits ;  the  law  provided  for  the  election 
of  local  school  committees  who  arfe  charged  with  its  enforcement. 
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The  town  schook  are  of  two  classes:  Lower  primary,  or  infant 
schools,  and  primary  schools  proper.  The  dementary  secular 
instruction,  which  was  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the  clei^,  is 
now  given  in  the  infant  schools,  together  with  religious  instruction, 
but  children  who  receive  this  elementary  instruction  at  hoine  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  the  infant  school.  The  coiu^e  of  the  regular  pri- 
mary school  covers  four  years  and  is  compulsory  for  all  children, 
ages  9  to  12  (or  10  to  13,  inclusive),  who  are  not  otherwise  instructed. 
If  continuation  or  repetition  classes  exist,  attendance  may  be  required 
in  those  for  a  year  after  the  primary  school  period.  By  an  ordinance 
of  1898  the  obligation  to  establish  schools  was  extended  to  the  rural 
conmiunes. 

In  the  three  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia — Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland — elementary  education  is  compulsory  in  accordance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  requirements. 

SotUhem  Europe. — The  recent  political  movements  in  southern 
Kurope  have  been  marked  by  new  educational  demands,  and  the 
compulsory  principle  is  securing  recognition  in  all  the  countries 
that  may  properly  be  included  in  a  discussion  of  this  section  of  the 
continent. 

In  the  kingdoms  occupying  the  three  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe, 
primary  education  is  compulsory  under  existing  laws,  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  this  principle, 
it  has  been  carried  into  practical  effect  in  many  of  the  chief  cities. 
Current  discussions  of  education  in  these  countries  emphasize  the 
importance  of  more  stringent  measures  for  insuring  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  people.  In  Italy  a  compulsory  provision  applica- 
ble to  children  6  to  9  years  of  age  was  comprised  in  the  education 
law  of  1877;  by  a  law  of  1904  the  upper  limit  was  extended  to  12 
years  of  age  in  communities  maintaining  a  higher  primary  school. 

The  kingdoms  that  were  formerly  parts  of  Turkey  in  Eiu'ope, 
namely,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  and  Servia,  have  all 
declared  primary  education  compulsory,  either  by  constitutional 
provision  or  by  law.  The  enforcement  of  the  provision  has  been 
hindered  by  internal  disturbances  and  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
school  accommodation;  the  war  with  Turkey  has  prevented  present 
progress  in  education  and  in  internal  improvements  in  the  nations 
involved  in  the  conflict. 

Empire  of  Turkey, — The  law  of  1869  regulating  public  instruction 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  declared  education  obligatory  for  boys  from 
6  to  11  years  of  age,  inclusive;  for  girls  from  6  to  10.  The  exemp- 
tions were  numerous  and  the  law  has  seldom  been  enforced. 

Since  the  Young  Turk  party  came  into  power,  education  has  been 
a  subject  of  earnest  consideration  by  the  Government,  and  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  reaffirms  the  principle  of  compulsion  was  presented 
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to  the  legislature  in  1910  by  the  mmister  of  public  instructioii.  The 
measiu'e  was  still  pending  when  the  war  broke  out. 

In  the  Latin  States  of  North  and  South  America  compulsory  pro- 
visions are  a  feature  of  the  school  laws,  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  their  enforcement.  At  the  present  time  the  matter  is  one  of 
serious  consideration  in  several  of  these  countries^  particularly  in 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  which  are  attempting  the 
reorganization  of  their  educational  systems.  As  industrial  and  civil 
conditions  improve,  the  apathy  of  the  people  diminishes,  a  change 
which  is  shown  by  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  a  diffused  public-school 
sentiment  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  significant  omissions  from  the  list  of  countries  having  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  are  Belgium,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba. 
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m.  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

By  W.  Cabson  Rtan,  Jr., 
Editorial  Diviiion,  Bureau  of  Education. 


The  successful  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  has  long  been 
an  enviable  feature  of  the  German  school  system.  Although  the 
ages  and  periods  of  attendance  vary,  there  are  practically  no  children 
in  the  German  Empire  who  evade  the  laws.  The  occasional  excep- 
tions are  in  the  case  of  families  of  strolling  actors,  acrobats,  etc.,  and 
the  shifting  population  engaged  in  river  navigation.  Some  of  the 
figures  will  show  the  almost  perfect  conditions:  Out  of  6,754,728 
children  of  school  age  in  Prussia  in  1901,  only  548  evaded  attend- 
ance. In  1895  the  evasions  were  487  out  of  5,317,037  children. 
Both  of  these  figures  represent  a  betterment  since  1871,  when  there 
were  20,783  evasions  out  of  a  school  population  of  4,464,906.  Al- 
though Purssian  conditions  are  better  standardized  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  important  not  to  consider  Prussia 
as  Germany,  the  following  table  of  Prussian  school  enrollment,  as 
compared  with  population,  wiU  serve  to  indicate  the  consistency  with 
which  the  record  of  schooling  is  maintained. 


Table  showing  ratio  of  public  elemmtary-school  diildren  to  total 

since  18tt. 

pojndaiiUm  tn 

PruMta 

Year. 

Children  In 
school. 

1.427,(>46 
1,577.1*99 
1.791,703 
1,1*1 7.  i»34 
2,102,271 
2.109,247 
2.  2-24,  -239 
2.;i2\146 

2.4,-^5,062 
2.5M.,^>65 
2.*il'..:^82 
2.7]1M)72 
2.77s,'208 
2,vr),:i22 

:i.(Un.L75 
:},!NXi.t;55 
4,  2<)U,  180 
4,:{3'.>.729 

4,s->s.247 

5.236,826 
5,670,870 
6,572,140 

Peroent. 

Ig22                                            

ll,fWU,l33 
12,25*1,726 
12.7:2<).llO 
13.a'i8.960 
13,5^)7.999 
14. OH,  126 
14.'.>2s..'>01 
15.471.t)84 
16,112,938 
U>,  331.187 
la. 935. 420 
I7,a.>2.s31 
17.739.913 
1^.491.220 
19.2.^5.139 
19,072,237 
24,f>V.t.7D6 
2r».fUi.|,427 
27,»i94.s54 
2-S.»'45..sJ2 
2">.9,V,,281 
31.^\yi23 
34,472..>09 
40,166,219 

12.2 

1825 

11.9 

1828 

14.8 

1831                               

14.7 

1834 

16.6 

1837                                       

15.4 

1840                             

14.9 

1843..            

15.0 

1846                                

15.1 

1849.                       

15.2 

1852. .            

15.2 

1855                         

15.2 

1858                   

15.8 

1861                              

15.0 

1864                   

14.7 

1867 

15.4 

1871                

15.8 

1878 

15.8 

1882 

15.7 

1886 

16.9 

1891 

16.4 

1896                

16.4 

1901 

16.5 

1911 

16.4 

94 
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Figures  of  a  number  of  Grerman  municipalities  for  1910  reveal  how 
consistently  the  ideal  in  attendance  is  carried  out  to  ihe  very  end 
of  the  system.  In  certain  cities  having  an  eight-year  course  the 
percentage  of  children  finishing  the  eighth  grade  was  as  foUows: 
Wiesbaden,  99.46;  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  99.2;  Flensburg,  99.77; 
Leipzig,  99.68;  Dresden,  99.67;  Zwickau,  99.93;  Plauen,  98.91; 
Chemnitz,  99.62;  Mainz,  99.4;  Bremen,  98.62.  These  cities  are 
above  the  normal,  to  be  sure,  yet  that  so  many  communities  can 
show  such  a  record  is  sufficiently  noteworthy. 

The  agencies  in  this  admirable  enforcement  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion may  be  summed  up  as  foQows:  (1)  Strict  compulsory  laws  long 
on  the  statute  books;  (2)  an  imperial  child-labor  law  which  is  en- 
forced; (3)  a  thorough  system  of  official  inspection  by  school,  chxu*ch, 
and  civil  authorities;  (4)  careful  registration  methods,  which  make 
sure  that  the  child  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  a  change  ot  residence. 

(1)  Legislation. — Compulsory  education  laws  have  been  on  the 
statute  books  in  German  countries  for  considerably  more  than  a 
century.  They  go  back  at  least  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  of  Prussia 
(Sept.  28,  1717): 

Hereafter  in  those  places  where  schoolB  exist  the  parents  are  required  on  pain  of 

heavy  punishment to  send  their  children  to  school  every  day  in  winter;  and 

in  Bonuner,  when  the  children  are  needed  for  farm  work,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  entirely  forget  what  they  have  learned  during  the  winter. 

The  principle  is  more  definitely  enunciated  in  Frederick  the  Great's 
general  law  of  1763: 

First  of  ally  we  decree  that  all  our  subjects,  whether  parents,  guardians,  or  em- 
ployers, upon  whom  the  education  of  youth  devolves,  shall  send  to  school  their  own 
children,  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  those  intrusted  to  their  care,  not  later  than  the 
fifth  year,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  there  into  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
yeir;  and  they  shall  keep  them  at  school  until  they  have  not  only  obtained  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity  and  know  how  to  read  and  write  readily  but  can  also  make  satis- 
&ctory  answer  with  regard  to  those  matters  which  are  taught  them  in  reading  books 
ordained  and  approved  by  our  consistories. 

The  general  law  of  1794  provides: 

SBonoK  43.  Every  inhabitant  who  can  not  or  will  not  provide  the  necessary  in- 
struction for  his  children  in  his  own  household  is  required  to  send  them  to  school 
after  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 

Sec.  46.  The  school  instruction  must  be  continued  until  a  child,  in  the  discretion 
of  hiB  Bpiritoal  guide,  has  obtained  the  knoiwledge  necessary  for  an  intelligent  person 
of  his  station  in  Hfe. 

The  Code  of  1850  declares:  'Tarents  and  their  representatiyes 
shall  not  leave  their  children  or  wards  without  the  instruction  which 
is  prescribed  for  the  public  schools." 

Compulsory  education  is  also  covered  by  legislation  of  1872,  1878, 
and  1891.  The  1872  law  changes  "spiritual  guide"  in  the  law  to 
"school  inspector."     The  1^91  law  says:  "The  cdmpulsory  educa- 
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tion  period  of  a  child  ends  with  the  close  of  the  child's  completed 
fourteenth  year." 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  left  to  the  police  authorities.  In 
case  of  infraction  the  school  inspector  inyokes  the  aid  of  the  police, 
and  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  the  parents,  who  are  at 
first  finedy  and  in  case  of  repeated  offense  may  be  imprisoned,  usually 
for  eight  days. 

In  Saxony  the  punishment  provided  by  law  for  nonattendance  is  a 
fine,  or  imprisonment  from  one  day  to  six  weeks;  but  the  testimony 
is  that  legal  proceedings  are  seldom  undertaken. 

In  Bayaria  there  is  no  compulsory  education  law;  the  subject  is 
covered  by  regulations. 

In  Wurttemberg  parents  who  fail  to  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly  are  first  warned,  then  fined,  and,  if  need  be,  imprisoned. 

As  in  most  countries,  the  laws  allow  certain  exemptions.  Entrance 
into  school  at  the  lower  age  may  be  deferred  in  the  case  of  iUness  or 
constitutional  weakness,  especially  where  the  distance  from  school  is 
considerable,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  compulsory  period  likewise 
children  may  for  sound  reasons  be  freed  from  the  action  of  the  law. 
In  the  year  1901  of  all  children  of  school  age  in  Prussia  10,672  were 
imable  to  attend  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily  defects;  16,109  could 
not  be  received  inmiediately  after  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year; 
and  63,794  were  released  from  attendance  before  the  end  of  their 
fourteenth  year. 

Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  compulsory  in  most  of  the 
German  States.  In  Prussia  it  is  compulsory  in  only  one  Province, 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  question  of  compulsory  or  optional  attendance  in  continuation 
schools  has  heretofore  been  left  to  the  respective  mimicipalities.^ 
The  Prussian  State  Government,  however,  by  conditioning  its  annual 
appropriations  upon  the  establishment  of  compulsory  attendance, 
has  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  communities  to  make  the 
attendance  compulsory.  In  1910  Prussia  had  1,818  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen),  with  321,226 
students;  59  association  schools  (Vereinsschulen),  with  6,831  stu- 
dents; and  286  guild  schools  (Innimgsschulen),  with  11,962  students. 
Of  the  industrial  continuation  schools,  1,749  (including  61  work 
schools)  had  compulsory  attendance  and  69  optional  attendance. 
In  the  69  association  schools,  which  are  maintained  by  apprentices, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  etc.,  the  attendance  is  optional. 

After  agitation  for  a  number  of  years  a  draft  of  a  national  law  has 
recently  been  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Landtag,  or  Legislature, 

>  This  and  the  foUowing  paragraph  are  taken  tnm  a  statement  by  Ralph  C.  Buaser,  tTnited  States  o<ui0iil 
at  Erfurt.    See  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  64,  U.  S.  Bo.  of  Ed.,  p.  16. 
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which  makes  three  yeais'  attendance  at  an  industrial  or  commercial 
continuation  school  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  boys  under  18  years 
of  age  who  are  employed  in  industrial  or  conmiercial  work  in  the 
particular  community.  The  boys  usually  finish  in  the  common  schools 
at  the  age  of  14  or  16,  and,  according  to  the  new  State  law,  their 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation  school  wiU  continue  for 
three  years  or  until  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  but  not  beyond 
the  eighteenth  year.  It  is  also  provided  in  this  new  law  that  one 
can  be  released  by  the  school  authorities  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
the  public  industrial  continuation  school  by  attendance  during  the 
required  legal  period  and  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  at  a  guild  or 
other  continuation  school  or  trade  school,  provided  that  the  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  has  been  recognized  by  the  president  of  the 
respective  government  district  (Regierungs-Pr&sident)  as  an  adequate 
substitute. 

(2)  ChildrUbcr  law. — ^The  imperial  child-labor  law  of  1869  forbade 
without  exception  the  employment  of  children  imder  12  years  of  age, 
and  its  rigorous  enforcement  has  aided  materially  in  carrying  out 
compulsory  education  laws. 

(3)  Inspection. — Church  and  civil  authorities  cooperate  in  the  work 
of  insuring  attendance.  The  local  school  authorities,  have  their  own 
r^ulations  whereby  they  take  action  to  compel  attendance.  In 
Prussia  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  howevOT,  the 
ahnost  perfect  attendance  is  largely  due  to  the  pastors,  who  are 
especially  authorized  to  see  that  the  children  go  to  school. 

(4)  JSegistraiian  methods. — ^Prussia  early  took  the  lead  in  instituting 
careful  registration  methods  and  in  the  compilation  of  dependable 
school  statistics — the  first  steps  in  educational  progress;  and  the 
other  German  States  have  in  the  main  followed  Prussia's  example. 
Thus,  although  educational  administration  is  not  imder  centaralized . 
imperial  control,  there  is  practical  imanimity  in  enrollment  and  regis- 
tration methods  throughout  the  German  Empire. 

The  work  of  the  direct  agencies  thus  outlined  is  made  eflFective  by 
the  following  facts  of  German  civilization  which  need  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  compulsory  education  in  Germany: 
Relative  density  of  population,  allowing  stricter  surveillance  than  in 
less  thickly  settled  countries;  a  people  more  nearly  homogeneous 
than  that  of  the  United  States;  an  innate  love  of  education  produced 
by  generati(His  of  men  with  cultural  ideas,  apt  to  be  lacking  in  a  new 
nation  where  action  and  personality  tend  to  be  treasured  above 
bookish  attainments;  strongly  centralized  government,  which  makes 
of  the  school  a  system  in  a  s6nse  in  which  oiu^  seldom  is;  close  inter- 
relation of  church  and  state  in  public  education,  involving  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  both  agencies  to  see  that  the  chUd  is  in  school;  and, 

14426**— 14 1 
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above  all,  a  strongly  deyeloped  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
school  attendance  which  makes  truancy  practically  impossible. 

The  effects  of  successful  compulsory  education  show  themselyes  in 
a  number  of  ways  not  easily  susceptible  of  statistical  analysis.  Van- 
ishing illiteracy  is  one  indication  that  can  be  measured;  1910  figures 
give  the  German  Empire  the  lowest  illiteracy  record  among  the 
nations — 3  in  10,000. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  external  phenomena  of  literacy  or  illit- 
eracy that  long-continued  compulsory  education  shows  its  effects — 
the  disciplinary  value  to  the  national  mind  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  educated  citizens  is  incalculable. 
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IV.  THE    NEED    OF    COMPULSORY   EDUCATION    IN   THE 

SOUTH. 

By  William  H.  Hand, 
ataU  Higk-Sdutol  Iiupedor,  OolumMa,  8.  C. 


Thirty-nine  States  of  the  Union  have  State-wide  compulsory  school- 
attendance  laws  of  varying  degrees  of  compulsion  and  enforcement. 
TheremamingnineStatesallbelongto  the  Sou  them  group.  Four.of  the 
Southern  States,  viz,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
have  laws  making  attendance  compulsory  in  parts  of  these  States. 
These  laws  are  generally  known  as  local-option  laws.  Of  the  laws  of 
these  four  States,  perhaps  that  of  Arkansas  actually  reaches  the 
greatest  number  of  children;  in  none  of  the  four  has  compulsory 
attendance  been  in  force  long  enough  to  make  any  marked  decrease 
in  the  State's  illiteracy.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  without  any  kind  of  compulsory- 
attendance  law. 

Many  people  are  still  debating  in  a  purely  academic  way  the  need, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  feasibility  of  something  which  has  been  tested 
and  accepted  by  the  majority  of  peoples  speaking  English,  German,  and 
French.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact  that  other  sections  of  the  Union 
and  other  countries  have  enacted  such  laws  is  of  itself  not  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Southern  States  should  eiiact  them.  Any  logical 
argument  for  or  against  compulsory  attendance  must  be  based  on 
conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

Confining  the  study  to  the  native  white  population  of  native 
parentage,  the  following  tables  show  the  conditions  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  relative  illiteracy  in  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  four  foreign  countries.  The  figures  for  the 
United  States  are  from  the  Census  Report  of  1910.     These  figures 

are  not  the  guesswork  of  some  partisan  statistician,  but  the  cold  facts 
given  to  the  census  taker  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children. 

Exhibit  A. — Native  wMte  iUiterateB  10  yean  of  age  and  over. 


S*J«*"?^^  Btat«»— « (all  tmder  oompnlsory  laws) 

MuojAAtlantk)-^  (all  miderooiiiimborT  laws) 

^t  NorUi  Central— 5  (all  ttzidfiroompabory  laws) 

W€8t  North  Central— 7  (all  tmder  oompolsoiy  laws) 

Bpotb  AUantlo— 0  (3  without  oompolsory  laws:  3  with  local  option) 

w  Booth  Ctntral— 4  (2  without  compnlsory  laws;  1  with  local  option).. 
West  Booth  (Central— 4  (1  without  compulsory  laws;  2  with  local  option). 

Wto2tain-8(aU  under  compulsory  laws) 

'^cfflo--2  (both  under  compulsory  laws) 


Perot. 


0.7 
1.2 
1.7 
1.7 
&0 
9.e 
6.6 
3.0 
0.4 
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Exhibit  B. — Native  wkke  iUiteraU  males  of  voting  age. 

Perct. 


New  England  States 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

West  North  CentraL 

Sooth  Atlantic 

East  Soath  Central 

West  South  CentraL 

lioimtain. 

Pacific 

France,  male  adults. 

England,  male  and  female  adults. 
Scotland,  male  and  female  adults. 
German  Empire,  male  adults 


1.0 
1.5 
2.3 
2.3 
9.0 
11.1 
0.0 
2.8 

as 

4.7 
3.0 
2.4 
0.5 


Exhibit  C. — Showing  rank  of  the  12  SUUe$  without  State-unde  comjmUory  laws  in  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  of  native  whites  10  years  of  age  ana  over. 


States. 

1910 

1900 

Mi^HnA 

32d. 

83d. 

37th. 

88th. 

40th. 

41st. 

42d. 

48d. 

44th. 

45th. 

47th. 

48th. 

39d. 

Texas..... ..         .                                                 

35th. 

Florida 

38th. 

HississtppI 

37th. 

Arkanmff 

4UL 

Georgia 

49d. 

Vfr^m 

40th. 

Touiessee 

4«th. 

Alabama 

47th. 

flnnth  Cftrr>tlnft 

44th. 

North  OkTOlim^l 

49th. 

48th. 

1  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  paawd  their  State-wide  compulsory  laws  after  the  census  of  1010. 

In  Exhibit  D  following  are  first  shown  the  six  States  without 
compulsory-attendance  laws.  Next  are  shown  the  six  States  with 
local-option  compulsory  laws.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut  are  taken  as  representative  of  New  England,  each  with  a 
compulsory-attendance  law  enacted  years  ago  and  requiring  long 
terms  of  attendance  enforced  by  rather  heavy  penalties.  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  are  taken  as  a  type  of  the  newer  West,  with  a  compul- 
sory attendance  rather  rigidly  enforced.  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky are  taken  as  specimens  of  recent  compulsory-attendance  laws 
at  first  mild  in  form  and  not  very  rigidly  enforced. 

Exhibit  D. — Native  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


states. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


lUiter- 
ates. 


Per 
cent. 


50,112 

las 

79,875 

8.0 

14,3S1 

5.2 

84,204 

lai 

28,344 

5.3 

60,881 

3.3 

17,464 

3.0 

81,106 

8.2 

131.992 

12.3 

120,384 

9.9 

54,221 

7.1 

82,100 

15.0 
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EbcHiBiT  D. — Native  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over — Continued. 


Btetes. 


MAsaacfaosetts 
Rhode  Island. 
Comiectlcat... 
Wjaoonsin. . . . 

MimiesoU 

West  Virginja. 
Kentucky 


nuter- 

Per 

atee. 

cent. 

3,428 

a4 

944 

.7 

1,707 

.5 

3,223 

.« 

1,536 

.4 

60,580 

6.7 

145,156 

10.7 

Exhibit  ^.—Native  while  male  iUiteratts  of  voting  age. 


states. 


South  Carolina 

O«orria 

Florida. 

Alabama 

Mississippi.... 
Texas 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nortii  Carolina 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. . . 

Wisomsin 

Minnesota 

West  Virginia. 
Kentucky 


lUiter- 

atesin 

1900. 


15,643 
81,914 
5,470 
30,680 
11,613 
24,180 

10,191 
35,067 
54,208 
51,247 
22,546 
24,681 

1,927 

550 

1,040 

1,754 

737 

23,024 

62,182 


miter- 

atesin 

IMO. 


17,535 
29,036 
5,026 
30,389 
11,129 
23,642 

8,097 
33,488 
49,610 
47,479 
20,843 
28,091 

1,700 

466 

893 

1,514 

732 

20,666 

50,314 


Percent 
in  1910. 


11.0 

ao 

5.1 

ia9 

6.1 
3.7 

4.0 
9.9 
14.1 
11.5 
7.7 
15.6 

.6 
1.0 

.7 
1.0 

.6 
7.8 
12.8 


These  figures  can  have  but  one  meaning — that  compulsory  educa- 
tion reduces  illiteracy  and  that  the  South  sorely  needs  to  have  hers 
reduced.  In  a  monarchy  the  primary  object  in  educating  its  citizens 
has  been  to  make  good,  intelligent;  loyal  subjects.  In  a  democracy, 
such  as  ours,  the  primary  object  in  educating  the  people  is  to  make 
good,  intelligent,  loyal,  and  prosperous  citizen-sovereigns.  Admit- 
tedly we  are  making  '*the  most  stupendous  experiment  in  Govern- 
ment" that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  are  taking  our  native-bom 
stock  and  fusing  -with  them  foreigners  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
We  are  making  of  practically  every  one  of  these  an  American  citizen, 
clothing  each  with  the  power  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws  of  a 
great  nation  and  to  direct  and  control  all  the  forces  and  resources  of 
our  institutional  life.  To  meet  successfully  such  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities requires  intelligence  and  training  of  the  highest  constructive 
order. 

If  our  Government  is  to  achieve  and  maintain  that  eminence  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  to  which  we  pledge  our  faith,  it  must  secure 
tor  itself  an  intelligent,  efficient,  and  orderly  citizenship.     Intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  any  people's  great- 
ness.    Intelligent  and  efficient  citizens  are  a  State's  fundamental 
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asset,  and  the  State  which  has  the  largest  perc^itage  of  illiteracy  has 
the  smallest  percentage  of  effective  citizens.  Ambassador  Bryce  has 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  America  has  put  unlimited  power 
into  the  hands  of.  the  people,  and  if  the  people  are  to  enjoy  that  power 
without  abusing  it  they  must  be  educated;  or,  as  a  recent  writer 
expresses  it,  ''If  the  people  are  to  govern,  they  must  know  how  to 
govern."  By  the  people  is  meant  all  the  people.  The  South  could 
once  boast  of  an  administrative  aristocracy  capable  and  highly 
trained — in  the  language  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  ''ahnost  feudal  in  its 
grandeur."  The  conditions  conducive  to  such  a  society  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  South  to-day  is  preeminently  the  land  where 
training  and  fitness  of  the  masses  are  indispensable.  It  must  edu- 
cate all. 

No  soimd-thinking  man  would  for  a  mom^it  contend  that  educa- 
tion, in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  a  panacea  for  political 
and  social  ills,  nor  would  he  elaim  that  an  illiterate  man  is  necessarily 
not  a  good  citizen.  But  in  a  democracy  where  manhood  suffrage 
practically  prevails  institutional  life  is  exposed  to  tremendous  dan- 
gers when  in  12  States  304,774  (Exhibit  E)  native  white  males  of 
voting  age,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  white  voting  population,  are  imable 
to  read  the  names  printed  on  the  ballots  they  are  supposed  to  cast 
intelligently  for  the  govemm^it  of  the  State.  Please  note  the  insig- 
nificantly small  decennial  decrease  in  native  white  male  illiterates  of 
the  voting  age  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  while  in  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  there  is  a  material  increase. 

The  revelations  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  are  highly  gratifying  in 
the  main.  The  decrease  in  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  States,  as  in  the 
entire  Union,  between  1900  and  1910  is  highly  encouraging.  The 
following  exhibit  as  a  whole  is  at  once  one  of  victory  and  of  promise: 

ExHiBrr  F. — Showing  the  actual  decrease  of  native  white  illiterates  10  years  o/age  and  over  ^ 

between  1900  and  1910. 


States. 


In  1900. 


In  1910. 


Decrease. 


SoathCuoUna. 

Oeorgia 

FlorHa 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


H177 
90,948 
16,470 
102,779 
35.432 
70,006 

33,837 
05,583 

175,825 

156,843 

74,828 

78,889 


60,113 
79,875 
14,831 
84,204 
38,344 
60,881 

17,464 
81,106 
131,992 
130,384 
54,221 
82.100 


4,005 
90,073 

2,199 
18,575 

7,068 

9,125 

6,373 
14,478 
43,333 
85.968 
20,607 
13.201 


1  Increase. 


The  decrease  in  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  is  almost 
incredible.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  educational  awakening  could 
have  ph>duced  such  results.    On  the  surface  the  figures  of  this  exhibit 
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;  seem  to  promise  universal  literacy  without  attendance  compelled  by 
I  law.  But  let  these  figures  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  cold  facts. 
{  Taking  the  total  number  of  illiterates  in  these  12  States  in  1910  as  the 
basis,  according  to  the  actual  decrease  between  1900  and  1910,  it  would 
require  30  years  for  Maryland  and  Arkansas  to  banish  white  illiteracy 
from  their  borders  with  their  present  educational  machinery  and 
efforts.  It  would  require  40  years  for  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee. At  the  same  rate  for  Yii^^inia  and  Texas  it  would  require  60 
years,  while  South  Carolina  would  have  white  illiteracy  in  her  borders 
at  the  end  of  a  century.  Without  some  relief  from  her  present  condi- 
tion, when  can  Louisiana  hope  to  banish  her  white  illiteracy  ? 

But  the  interpretation  is  not  finished.  For  every  1,000  persons 
10  years  of  age  and  over  classed  as  illiterates  there  are  several 
htmdred  other  persons  who  can  mechanically  scrawl  their  names  in 
such  way  as  to  be  legible  and  who  can  spell  out  sentences  with  diffi- 
culty. These  persons  are  unable  to  write  well  enough  for  either 
business  or  social  correspondence.  Their  ability  to  read  is  less  than 
^t  necessary  to  get  an  intelligent  meaning  from  an  ordinary  news- 
paper article.  We  get  only  a  partial  view  of  the  situation  when  we 
see  illiteracy  as  reported  in  the  census  tables.  To  the  census  tables 
must  be  added  that  army  of  near-illiterates  who  are  without  even 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  who  are  thus  handicapped  as 
creative  forces  in  the  State. 

The  opponents  of  compulsory  attendance  insist  that  the  people 
will  send  their  children  to  school  without  being  compelled  to  do  so, 
if  only  they  are  shown  their  duty  and  their  obligation  to  their  chil- 
dren. These  opponents  declare  that  the  younger  generation  of  white 
ehildren  are  already  in  school.  Neither  contention  is  true.  For  20 
years  the  ablest  and  safest  leaders,  men  and  women  whose  names 
stand  hi^  in  the  Nation,  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
children  into  the  schools  without  compulsion,  yet  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  the  native  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are 
not  in  school  at  aJl.  In  1910  the  12  Southern  States  under  discussion 
had  788,699  native  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  not  in 
school.     Here  are  the  figures: 

Exhibit  G. — Native  white  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  not  in  school. 


SUtes. 

ChQdren. 

26,167 
74,606 
79,281 
©7,071 
60,231 
68,107 

89,977 
76,342 
21,864 
78,142 
28,730 
151,232 

Per  cent. 

Uvrlaod 

16.7 

Vh^SSr 

28.8 

North  Caroliiia 

24.3 

TwiiMWiWit.     . , . ,         - -  -  - 

24.8 

ktkmnapm...                -   ---- -- 

25.3 

Loafetana 

31.6 

SoQtb  Ciroliiui 

27.9 

26.2 

nS&.::v'!::::::!!i!;!!!"!!::;!:!!!:!!::!::!:!!:::!!!":i!!i!;'i!i!i!:i!!;!!!! 

27.9 

AkhA^ft,            

30.0 

Wsfisslppi         

15.8 

T«ai,                

25.7 

DyGoC 
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In  this  exhibit  no  account  is  taken  of  the  children  of  either  foreign 
or  mixed  white  parentage  or  the  foreign-bom  whites.  The  figures 
are  confined  to  the  native  white  stock. 

In  some  States  one  hears  the  perennial  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tively small  per  capita  expenditiure  for  schools — that  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  people  is  small.  Will  the  per  capita  earning  capacity 
ever  be  what  it  might  so  long  as  thousands  of  wage  earners  are  so 
fettered  by  ignorance  as  to  be  fitted  for  only  the  most  Ul-paid  occu- 
pations ?  Intelligence  and  training  are  the  means  whereby  men  are 
transformed  from  menials  into  artisans  at  a  living  wage.  Poverty 
and  stress  of  war  can  no  longer  be  offered  as  a  palliative  lor  the 
illiteracy  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school. 

Who  are  these  illiterate  white  children  and  why  are  they  not  in 
school  ?  Some  of  them  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  parents  them- 
selves ignorant  and  imable  to  appreciate  or  to  understand  what  an 
education  means  to  their  children  and  to  the.  State.  Some  are  the 
children  of  sordid  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  more  than  willing  to 
make  wage  earners  and  bread  winners  of  their  untaught  offspring  at 
the  expense  of  their  future  manhood  and  womanhood.  Many  are  at 
work  on  the  farms,  sacrificed  to  the  monotonous  round  of  planting 
crops,  cultivating  crops,  harvesting  crops,  and  again  planting  crops; 
some  are  at  work  in  stores  and  shops  or  engaged  as  messenger  boys, 
all  at  a  small  wage;  many  are  employed  in  the  nerve-duliing  and 
blood-sapping  environment  of  the  mills,  receiving  good  wages  as 
children  in  exchange  for  vigor  of  body  and  training  of  mind  as  men 
and  women,  while  thousands  of  others  are  roaming  the  streets  and 
coimtry  lanes,  the  training  groxmds  for  idlers,  vagrants,  and  enemies 
to  law,  order,  and  decency.  Many  of  these  children  are  the  descend- 
ants of  The  forgotten  man,  so  well  portrayed  by  Ambassador  Page  in 
his  ^*The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Conamonwealths.''  They  became  the 
neglected  mass,  and  the  neglected  mass  has  become  the  indifferent  mxiss. 
When  any  considerable  number  of  people  in  a  State  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  themselves  and 
their  offspring,  the  situation  becomes  alarming,  for  illiteracy,  like 
every  other  evil,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself.  The  illiterate  parent 
and  the  near-illiterate  citizen  are  iisually  content  with  short  school 
terms,  small  and  irregular  attendance,  ill-equipped  and  ill-paid 
teachers,  inferior  schoolhouses,  rude  fumitiu'e,  and  antiquated  text- 
books. The  blighting  blackness  of  ignorance  obscures  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  too  often  leaves  the  ignorant  man  wholly  satisfied 
with  his  dismal  lot.  And  one  of  the  most  unpromising  features  of 
this  already  gloomy  prospect  is  that  in  many  of  the  States  the  illiterate 
females  outnumber  the  illiterate  males.  An  illiterate  mother  does 
not  promise  much  for  the  child  of  to-morrow. 
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Has  the  State  the  right  to  compel  a  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school?  Many  object  to  the  word  ^'compukory.''  They  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  lest  we  should  introduce  into  our  government  machinery 
sometliiiig  practiced  by  some  ancient  aristocracy  or  suggested  by 
some  modem  monarchy.  They  fail  to  see  that  compulsory  education 
is  m  its  spirit  and  purpose  both  modem  and  democratic,  in  that  it  is 
destructive  of  all  artificial  class  distinctions  and  aims  to  give  all  as 
nearly  an  even  start  in  life  as  possible.  Years  ago  we  accepted 
without  much  serious  question  the  doctrine  that  popular  education  is 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  permanence  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions. Since  all  classes  of  oiur  heterogeneous  society  are  active 
factors  therein,  the  State  maintains  schools  for  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  in  order  to  render  its  citizenship  homogeneous  in  spirit 
and  purpose.  The  public  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The  State 
seeks  to  make  every  citizen  intelligent  and  serviceable.  The  State 
compels  the  rich  man  to  pay  taxes  to  help  support  the  schools,  not 
because  it  owes  the  poor  man's  child  an  education,  but  because  the 
State  needs  the  intelligent  services  of  that  child.  The  schools  are 
democratized  by  compelling  the  rich  and  poor  alike  to  pay  taxes 
according  to  their  ability  for  something  necessary  to  all. 

When  the  State  has  provided  schools  for  all  its  children,  it  has 
performed  only  a  part  of  its  duty.  If  a  universal  school  tax  is  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  that  popular  education  is  a  necessity,  compul- 
sory attendance  by  the  State  is  also  justifiable.  The  State  has  no 
right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  a  specific  purpose,  then  permit  that 
purpose  to  be  defeated  at  the  hands  of  indifferent  or  selfish  parents. 
For  the  State,  under  the  mandates  of  law,  to  collect  taxes  for  the 
education  of  its  children  and  fail  to  give  the  education  to  the  legal 
beneficiaries  is  a  moral  crime,  if  not  a  statutory  one.  In  this  connec- 
tion one  hears  much  about  the  sacred  rights  and  personal  privileges 
of  the  parent  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  send  his  child  to  school. 
Has  the  helpless  child  no  sacred  rights?  Has  the  State  not  some 
privileges?  The  tendency  to  shift  from  the  home  those  functions 
which  properly  belong  there  is  regrettable.  One  of  those  functions  is 
to  train  the  children  for  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  social 
organism.  Society  itself  is  imperiled  whenever  its  members  are 
unfit.  One  of  the  essentials  of  fitness  is  what  we  call  education. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  home  refuses  or  neglects  to  prepare  the  child 
for  society,  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
see  that  the  child  is  fitted  for  its  part.  Argument  against  the  right  of 
the  State  to  send  the  child  to  school  soems  specious,  superficial,  and 
obsolete.  "  Those  who  make  such  argument  would  not  for  one  moment 
deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  the  parent  to  feed  and  clothe 
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his  child,  to  compel  him  to  vaccinate  his  child;  or  to  compel  him  to 
fight  for  his  country  and  to  shoot  him  if  he  should  desert.  No  one 
questions  the  right  of  the  State  to  carry  the  law-breaking  child  to  the 
reformatory  or  to  jail  to  protect  society.  Has  not  the  State  as  much 
right  to  carry  the  child  to  the  schoolhouse  to  save  him  from  the 
reformatory  or  the  jail,  and  to  train  him  to  benefit  society? 

When  the  State  compels  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school, 
it  is  simply  compelling  the  parent  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  his 
own  rightful  inheritance.  In  a  narrow  sense  that  inheritance  is  his 
right  to  the  benefit  of  what  the  State  has  collected  and  set  apart  for 
him;  in  a  wider  and  truer  sense  it  means  his  opportunity  to  make  of 
himself  all  that  his  Ood-given  abilities  will  permit  him  to  become; 
in  the  broadest  sense  it  is  his  becoming  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
State  to  perform  the  sacred  duties  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizen. 

Objection  is  often  made  that  compulsory  attendance  would  work 
hardships  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  poor 
child  is  the  very  one  who  most  needs  the  aid  of  the  State  to  bring  him 
into  possession  of  his  own  ?  He  it  is  who  must  soon  face  the  com- 
plexities of  modem  life  and  the  insistent  demands  of  citizenship  with 
none  of  the  advantages  common  to  birth  or  wealth.  The  poor  child 
is  the  very  one  whom  the  State  ought  to  help,  because  he  himself  is 
helpless.  The  child  of  the  poor  must  work,  but  is  it  either  right  or 
humane  that  he  should  be  forever  denied  his  share  of  his  inheritance 
in  order  to  be  a  breadwinner  for  a  selfish,  unfeeling  father?  If  it 
be  true  that  the  American  home  can  not  be  supported  by  the  adult 
members  of  the  normal  family,  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  ever  met  in  any  country.  No  State  on  a  sound 
economic  and  social  basis  can  afford  to  permit  its  children  to  be 
employed  as  breadwinners  when  they  should  be  in  school  equipping 
themselves  for  productive  citizenship.  Besides,  it  ought  not  to 
require  much  economic  sagacity  to  understand  that  every  child  put 
into  any  gainful  occupation  contributes  to  the  lowering  of  the  wage 
or  income  of  every  adult  in  the  same  establishment.  Child  labor  is 
ruinous  to  the  wages  of  the  parents. 

Over  and  over  we  are  assured  that  compulsory  attendance  laws 
could  not  be  enforced,  that  such  laws  would  be  ignored  or  defied. 
That  is  begging  the  question.  Why  not  the  same  skeptidsm  about 
the  enforcement  of  any  other  law  ?  The  opponents  insist  that  a  com- 
pulsory law  could  not  be  enforced,  because  the  people  are  not  ready 
for  such  a  law.  Would  there  be  any  use  for  this  law  or  any  other 
law,  if  all  the  people  were  ready  and  waiting  to  obey  it  ?  Laws  are 
enacted  to  compel  men  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do,  but  will 
not  do  voluntarily.     Tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  America  are  not 
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obejiDg  the  Ten  Commandments.  Are  we  to  justify  this  disobedi- 
ence on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  not  quite  ready  for  the 
Decalog  ?  Or,  is  the  Decalog  a  piece  of  unwise  and  premature  legis-> 
lation,  because  some  of  us  do  not  obey  it?  Will  any  law  enforce 
itself?  Will  any  law  be  enforced  until  an  honest  effort  has  been 
made  to  do  so?  And  what  is  meant  by  successful  enforcement? 
Can  the  enforcement  of  a  law  be  called  unsuccessful  so  long  as  it  is 
violated  by  the  few?  In  every  civilized  land  there  is  a  law  against 
homicide.  There  are  many  violations  of  that  law.  Shall  we  for 
that  reason  call  the  law  a  failure  and  repeal  it?  To  argue  that  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  could  not  be  enforced  is  to  argue  that 
we  are  not  a  law-abiding  people. 

It  is  further  argued  that  a  child  forced  to  attend  school  would 
derive  but  little  benefit  from  such  attendance.  Those  who  argue 
thus  forget  that  the  compulsion  is  not  in  bringing  to  the  school  the 
unwilling  child,  but  in  forcing  an  indifferent,  mercenary,  or  recreant 
parent  to  let  his  child  go  to  school.  The  average  child  between  8  and 
14  years  of  age  is  willing  enough  to  go  to  school,  if  he  has  even  the 
opportunity. 

Another  contention  is  that  compulsory  laws  could  not  be  enforced 
without  truant  officers,  and  that  such  officer  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
school  funds.  No  one  denies  the  necessity  for  the  truant  officer  and 
that  he  must  be  paid.  Any  city  in  the  land  would  save  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year  in  the  way  of  salaries,  if  it  would  dismiss  its 
poticemen,  its  constables,  and  its  detectives.  But  these  officers  are 
necessary  to  perform  for  the  people  services  more  valuable  than  the 
sum  of  salaries.  So  it  would  be  with  the  truant  officers.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  an  officer  of  the  law  to  arrest  men  for  the 
most  trivial  offenses,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  pay  an  officer  of 
the  law  to  see  that  a  lazy,  selfish,  or  thriftless  father  sends  Ids  child 
to  school  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  improve  on  his  father.  The 
history  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  has  been  that  after  a  few 
months^  operation  the  violations  become  fewer  and  fewer,  the  en* 
forcement  of  the  laws  finally  becoming  nearly  automatic. 

Frequently  the  opponents  insist  that  we  have  not  enough  school- 
houses  and  teachers  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of  children  whom 
t  compulsory  law  would  add  to  the  school  attendance.  If  this  be 
true,  the  situation  should  be  alarming  to  even  the  opponents.  These 
opponents,  were  they  farmers,  would  probably  oppose  any  increase 
in  the  yield  of  their  cornfields,  because  their  corncribs  would  not  hold 
the  crop.  Such  argument  is  puerile,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  people  are  actually  unable  to  take  care  of  their  own 
children.  Will  the  schoolhouses  ever  be  built  or  the  teachers  em- 
ployed until  there  is  need  for  them  ? 
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A  few  temporizing  aspirants  to  leadership  declare  for  compulsory 
education  when  pressed  to  take  a  stand;  but  add  that  the  people  axe 
not  quite  ready  for  it.  Who  are  the  people  not  quite  ready  ?  Why- 
are  they  not  quite  ready?  When  shall  they  be  quite  ready?  Are 
they  not  the  same  people  who  were  not  quite  ready  for  any  kind  of 
education  at  public  expense,  and  were  not  quite  ready  to  vote  for 
water-supply  systems,  for  electric-light  plants,  and  for  other  public 
utilities?  These  people  are  not  quite  ready  to  do  anything  which 
they  have  not  always  done,  and  some  of  them  would  not  be  quite 
ready  to  vote  for  compulsory  school  attendance  20  years  hence,  erven. 
if  their  children  were  signing  their  names  with  cross  marks.  These 
temporizers  must  know  that  by  compulsion  alone  we  shall  get  all  the 
children  into  the  schoob,  yet  they  are  hindering  the- day  which  they 
admit  ought  to  come.  They  justify  their  course  by  saying  that  they 
are  leading  the  people  instead  of  driving  them.  These  men  ought 
to  know  that  leaders  must  be  men  of  large  vision,  strong  conviction, 
and  faith  in  themselves  and  their  cause.  They  mistake  timidity  for 
discretion.  Parents  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  blinded  by  indiffer- 
ence, greed,  and  stifling  cupidity,  are  not  easily  lured  into  educating 
their  children.  Experience  teaches  that  compulsion  is  necessary. 
Neither  bonuses  nor  local-option  laws  will  put  all  the  children  into 
the  schools.  The  tale  of  those  who  have  tried  local  option  in  this 
matter  is  one  of  pitiable  failiu'e,  save  as  a  mere  preface  to  State-wide 
compulsion. 

The  argument  against  compulsory  attendance  on  accoimt  of  the 
negro  has  been  worn  threadbare;  siu^ely  the  time  has  come  to  drop 
it.  Some  phases  of  it  are  pathetic.  Is  it  wise  or  expedient  to  per- 
mit thousands  of  white  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  leet 
in  forcing  them  into  school  the  aspirations  of  the  n^ro  child  should 
be  awakened?  Shall  the  white  man  remain  ignorant  in  order  to 
encourage  or  to  compel  the  negro  to  remain  ignorant  ?  Is  it  better 
for  white  and  black  to  remain  ignorant  than  for  both  to  become 
intelligent?  The  only  logical  conclusion  to  such  argument  is  that 
the  ignorant  white  man  can  compete  successfully  with  the  ignorant 
negro,  but  that  the  trained  white  man  can  not  compete  with  the 
trained  negro.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
white  man  ?  Has  the  white  man  so  nearly  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
possibilities  that  he  can  not  keep  well  in  advance  of  the  ambitious 
negro? 

The  man  who  opposes  compulsory  attendance  from  a  fear  of  put- 
ting the  negro  into  school  must  be  ill-informed  as  to  the  actual 
situation.  The  negro  child  needs  no  compulsory  law  to  put  him  into 
school.  He  is  already  there  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  No 
matter  what  a  man's  views  on  negro  education,  his  admiration  is 
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challenged  by  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of  the  n^ro  child  to  go  to 
school.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  would  be  commendable  in  any 
race.  Not  only  is  the  negro  in  school,  but  he  is  learning.  Let  any 
skeptic  examine  the  following  figures: 

KxHiBrr  H. — Negro  UliUraJUs  10  years  of  age  and  over. 
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There  are  many  who  contend  that  our  educational  conditions  are 
matters  for  congratulation.  The  writer  yields  to  no  one  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pride  over  what  has  been  accomplished  educationally  in  the 
past  40  years.  It  is  a  source  of  constant  delight  to  see  and  to  hear 
of  so  many  tangible  evidences  of  educational  progress.  For  several 
decades  the  Various  organizations  of  educational  workers  have  been 
coming  together  annually  to  discuss  means  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools.  They  have  brought  together  regularly  much  of  the  best 
thought  and  ripest  experience  of  the  Nation,  and  have  laid  just  tribute 
upon  foreign  coimtries  in  their  conferences.  It  is  no  empty  boast 
to  say  that  these  oi^anizations  have  wrought  wonderfully  in  con- 
structive educational  statesmanship.  In  addition  to  all  these,  Con- 
gressmen, governors,  legislators,  publicists,  philanthropists,  business 
men,  and  taxpayers  have  frequently  come  together  to  consider  the 
means  for  educational  advancement. 

In  all  these  gatherings  we  have  planned  better  schools,  inspired 
the  taxpayers  to  vote  taxes  for  schools,  encouraged  the  people  to 
build  model  schoolhouses,  to  lengthen  their  school  terms,  to  employ 
better  teachers  and  to  pay  them  better  salaries,  and  to  make  their 
schools  their  pride.  But  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
a  substantial  decrease  in  the  illiteracy  of  the  citizenship  ?  In  these 
laiger  gatherings  one  State  reports  that  it  has  put  its  university  at 
the  head  as  to  entrance  requirements;  another  State  reports  that  it 
has  doubled  its  school  revenues  within  very  recent  years;  another 
reports  that  it  has  doubled  its  secondary-school  attendance  within  a 
very  short  time;  another  boasts  that  it  has  marvelously  increased 
its  common-school  enrollment  within  the  past  10  years,  but  over- 
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looks  the  fact  that  its  natural  decennial  increase  in  population  also 
has  been  marvelous;  still  another  State  boasts  that  it  has  built  a 
new  schoolhouse  every  week  day  in  the  year  and  two  on  Sundays. 
All  these  reports  are  inspiring,  but  how  many  have  had  the  courage 
or  the  cause  to  boast  of  any  permanent,  substantial  decrease  in  the 
illiteracy  of  their  people?  Of  what  value  are  all  our  school  taxes, 
our  elegant  schoolhouses,  our  improved  schools  to  the  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  never  enter  the  door  of  a  schoolhouse } 
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AN  ACT  *  *  *  relating  to  children  and  to  females  under  21  years  of  age  and  to 
ofganizations  which  include  within  their  objects  matters  relating  to  children. 

(Approved  May  9, 1913.) 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  QeMral  AM$embly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

OOMPULSOBT   EDUCATION. 

Sbo.  7763.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  child 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years  of  age,  if  a  male,  and  16  years  of  age  if  a  female, 
must  send  such  child  to  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  for  the  full  time  that  the 
Bchool  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  for  less  than  28  weeks.  Such 
attendance  must  begin  within  the  first  week  of  the  school  term,  unless  the  child  is 
excused  therefrom  by  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  in  city  or  other  districts 
having  such  superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  village, 
special,  and  township  districts  not  having  a  superintendent,  or  by  the  principal  of  the 
private  or  parochial  school,  upon  satisfactory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or  mental 
condition  of  the  child  does  not  permit  of  its  attenduice  at  school,  or  that  the  child  is 
being  instructed  at  home  by  a  person  quaUiied,  in  the  opinion  of  such  superintendent 
or  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  teach  the  branches  named  in  the  next  preceding 
section. 

Sic.  7764.  In  case  such  superintendent,  principal,  or  clerk  refuses  to  excuse  a 
child  from  attendance  at  school,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  decision  to  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond,  within  10  days 
thereafter,  to  the  approval  of  such  judge,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  appeal.  His  decision 
in  the  matter  shall  be  final.  All  children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  years,. not 
engaged  in  some  r^ular  employment,  shall  attend  school  for  the  full  term  the  schools 
of  the  district  in  which  they  reside  are  in  session  during  the  school  year,  unless  excused 
for  tiie  reasons  above  named. 

Sec.  7765.  No  boy  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  or  be  in  the  employment  of  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  unless 
such  child  presents  to  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  an  age  and  school  certifi- 
cate herein  provided  for,  as  a  condition  of  employment.  Such  employer  shall  keep 
the  same  on  file  in  the  establishment  where  such  minor  is  employed  for  inspection 
by  the  truant  oflicer  or  officers  of  the  department  of  workshops  and  factories. 

Sec.  7766.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him,  in  city  or  other  districts  having 
such  superintendent,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  hoard  of  education  in  village,  special,  and 
township  districts  not  having  such  superintendent,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  such 
child,  if  a  nude,  is  over  15  years  of  age  or,  if  a  female,  is  over  16  years  of  age,  and  that 
«uch  child  has  been  examined  and  passed  a  satisfactory  sixth-grade  test,  if  a  male. 

1  Ohio  Session  Laws,  1913,  pp.  864,  et  seq. 

Ill 
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and  seventh-grade  test  if  a  female,  in  the  studies  enumerated  in  section  7762:  Provided^ 
That  residents  of  other  States  who  work  in  Ohio  must  qualify  as  aforesaid  with  the 
proper  school  authority  in  the  school  district  in  which  the  establishment  is  located, 
as  a  condition  of  employment  or  service,  and  that  the  employment  contemplated  by 
the  child  is  not  prohibited  by  any  law  regulating  the  employment  of  such  children. 
Every  such  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  same  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  applicants  for  such  certificates  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  studies  herein  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  the  issuance  of  said  certifi- 
cates, the  board  of  education  of  each  city  school  district  may  appoint  a  juvenile 
examiner  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. No  such  child  residing  in  a  city  shall  be  granted  such  certificate  unless  such 
juvenile  examiner  shall  have  previously  certified  that  he  has  examined  sucb  child 
and  that  he  has  passed  to  his  satisfaction  the  grade  test  as  provided  by  this  aection: 
Pravidedf  further^  That  if  a  child  in  the  opinion  of  said  juvenile  examiner  is  below  the 
normal  in  mental  development  so  that  he  can  not  wil^  due  industry  pass  such  test^ 
and  if  the  school  record  shows  that  such  child  is  below  the  normal  in  development^ 
such  fact  may  be  certified  to  by  said  examiner,  and  the  superintendent  or  person 
authorized  by  him  may  at  his  discretion  grant  such  child  such  age  and  schooling 
certificate :  Provided^  That  if  said  examiner  is  satisfied  that  the  standard  of  any  school  is 
sufficiently  high,  he  may  accept  the  records  thereof  as  showing  that  such  child  has 
passed  such  test  without  further  examination. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificate  must  be  formulated  by  the  State  commissioner  of 
common  schools,  and  furnished  in  blank  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  It 
-shall  show  the  date  of  its  issue.  A  record  giving  all  the  facts  contained  on  every 
certificate  issued  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  issuing  the  same,  and  also  a  record 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  reftlsed, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  schools  which  such  children  should  attend  and  the 
reasons  for  refusal. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  persons  authorized  to  issue  employment 
certificates  shall  transmit  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each  month  to  the  office 
of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him, 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued,  returned,  or 
refused.  Such  lists  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  prospective  employer  and 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  the  child  intends  to  engage  in. 

Any  child  between  15  and  16  years  of  age  who  shall  cease  to  work  for  any  cause 
whatever  shall  report  the  fact  and  cause  at  once  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
to  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  city  or  other  districts  having  such  superintendent, 
or  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  village,  township,  or  special  districts  not 
having  such  superintendent;  said  child  shall  be  required  to  return  to  school  within 
two  weeks,  provided  other  employment  is  not  secured  within  such  time:  Providedy 
That  should  a  child  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  him 
in  cities  and  districts  having  such  superintendent,  or  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  village,  township,  or  special  districts,  lose  his  employment  by  reason  of  p^- 
sistent  willful  misconduct  or  continuous  inconstancy,  he  may  be  placed  in  school 
until  the  close  of  the  current  school  year. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  person  authorized  by  him  to  issue  age  and 
schooling  certificates  shall  not  issue  such  certificates  imtil  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed: 

(1)  The  written  pledge  or  promise  of  the  peiBon,  partnership,  or  corporation  to 
legally  employ  the  child,  also  the  writt^i  agreement  to  return  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  to  the  person  authorized  by  him  to  issue  such  certificates,  the 
age  and  schooling  certificate  of  the  child  within  two  days  from  the  date  of  Uie  child's 
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withdrawal  or  diwmiaBftl  from  the  service  of  the  perBon,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
giving  the  reason  for  such  withdrawal  or  dismissal. 

(2)  The  school  record  of  such  child,  properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school  which  such  child  last  attended,  giving 
the  name,  age,  address,  standing  in  studies  enumerated  in  section  7762,  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  attendance  in  school  during  the  school  year  previous  to  applying  for 
such  school  record,  and  general  conduct. 

(3)  As  evidence  of  age  (a)  a  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  passport,  filed 
with  a  registrar  of  passports  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  registering  pass- 
ports at  the  several  ports  of  entry  to  the  United  States;  or  duly  attested  transcript 
of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  such  child;  or  (b)  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate, 
filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  or  other  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  recording  births,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child, 
(c)  In  case  none  of  the  above  proofs  of  age  can  be  produced,  other  documentary 
evidence  of  age  which  shall  appear  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  officer  issuing  the  cer- 
tificate (aside  from  the  school  record  of  such  child  or  Uie  affidavit  of  parent,  guardian, 
or  custodian),  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof.    In  such  case  a  school  census  or 
enumenUion  record,  duly  attested,  may  be  used  as  proof  of  age  in  the  discretion  of 
the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,    (d)  In  case  no  docimientary  proof  of  age  of  any 
kind  can  be  produced,  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate  may  receive  and  file  an  appli- 
cation signed  by  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child  for  a  physician's 
certificate.    Such  application  shall  contain  the  name,  alleged  age,  place,  and  date 
of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  the  child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may 
be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  age  of  such  child,  and  shall  contain  a  statement 
certifying  that  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  signing  such  application  is  unable 
to  produce  any  of  the  documentary  proofs  of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions 
of  this  section.    If  the  superintendent,  or  officer  authorized  by  him  to  issue  such 
cerUficate,  is  satisfied  that  a  reasonable  effort  to  procure  such  documentary  proof 
has  been  made,  the  certificate  of  the  school  physician,  or,  if  there  be  none,  of  a  phy- 
sician employed  for  the  purpose  by  the  board  of  education  that  such  physician  has 
nuule  a  physical  examination  of  such  child  and  is  satisfied  that  he  is  more  than  15 
years  of  age,  if  a  male,  or  that  she  is  more  than  16  years  of  age,  if  a  female,  shall  be 
tccepted  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

(4)  A  certificate  from  the  school  physician,  or  if  there  should  be  none,  of  the  board 
of  health,  and  if  there  be  no  board  of  health  within  the  school  district  in  question, 
from  a  licensed  physician  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  showing  that  the 
child  is  physically  fit  to  be  employed  in  any  of  the  occupations  permitted  by  law 
for  a  child  between  15  and  16  years  of  age:  Provided^  That  if  the  records  of  the  school 
physician  show  such  child  to  have  been  previously  sound  in  health,  no  further  physi- 
cian's certificate  need  be  required,  but  the  officer  authorized  to  issue  such  certifi- 
cate may  at  his  discretion  require  such  physician's  certificate  in  any  case,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  issuing  of  an  age  and  schooling  certificate. 

The  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  him  may  issue  special  vacation 
certificates  to  boys  imder  16  years  of  age  and  girls  imder  18  years  of  age,  which  shall 
entitle  the  holders  thereof  to  be  employed  during  vacation  in  occupations  not  for- 
bidden by  law  to  such  children,  even  though  such  child  may  not  have  completed  the 
nzth  grade,  but  provided  he  has  complied  with  all  the  other  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing the  certificate  hereinbefore  described. 

8bc.  7767.  All  minors  over  the  age  of  15  and  imder  the  age  of  16  years,  who  have 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  sixth-grade  test  in  the  studies  enimierated  in  section  7762, 
shall  attend  school  as  provided  in  section  7763,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof  shall 
apply  to  such  minors. 
14426<»— 14 8 
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In  case  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  establishes  part-time  day 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  over  15  yeais  of  age  who  are  engaged  in  regular 
employment,  such  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  require  all  youth  ^o  have 
not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  to  continue 
their  schooling  until  they  are  16  years  of  age:  Provided ,  however.  That  such  youth, 
if  they  have  been  granted  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  are  regularly  employed, 
shall  be  required  to  attend  school  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  a  week,  between  the 
hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  the  school  term.  All  youth  between  15  and  16 
years  of  age,  who  are  not  employed,  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  the  full  time. 

Sec.  7768.  Every  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years,  if  a  male,  or  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16,  if  a  female,  and  every  male  child  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
16  years  not  engaged  in  some  regular  employment,  who  is  an  habitual  truant  from 
school,  or  who  absents  itself  habitually  from  school,  or  who,  while  in  attendance 
at  any  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  is  incorrigible,  vicious,  or  immoral  in 
conduct,  or  who  habitually  wanders  about  the  streets  and  public  places  during  schoci 
hours,  having  no  business  or  lawful  occupation,  or  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  delinquent  child,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  delinquent  children. 

Sec.  7770.  The  truant  officer  and  assistants  shall  be  vested  with  police  power?, 
and  the  authority  to  serve  warrants,  and  have  authority  to  enter  workshops,  factories, 
stores,  and  all  other  places  where  children  are  employed,  and  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  way  of  investigation  or  otherwise,  to  enforce  this  act.  He  also  may 
take  into  custody  any  youth  between  8  and  15  years  of  age,  or  between  15  and  Id 
years  of  age,  when  not  regularly  employed,  who  is  not  attending  school,  and  shall 
conduct  such  youth  to  the  school  he  has  been  attending,  or  which  he  rightfully  should 
attend. 

Sec  7771.  The  truant  officer  shall  institute  proceedings  against  any  officer^  parent, 
guardian,  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  violating  any  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
and  otherwise  dischaige  the  duties  described  therein,  and  perform  such  other  services 
as  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education  may  deem  necessary  to 
preserve  the  morals  and  secure  the  good  conduct  of  school  children,  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  truant  officer  shall  keep  on  file  the  name,  address, 
and  record  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  to  whom  age  and  schooling 
certificates  have  been  granted  who  desire  employment,  and  manufacturers,  employ- 
ers, or  other  persons  requiring  help  of  legal  age  shall  have  access  to  such  files.  The 
truant  officer  shall  cooperate  with  the  department  of  workshops  and  factories  in 
enforcing  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  child-labor  laws  of  Ohio,  furnishing 
upon  request  such  data  as  he  has  collected  in  his  reports  of  children  from  8  to  16  years 
of  age  and  also  concerning  employers,  to  the  department  of  workshops  and  factories 
and  to  the  State  commissioner  of  schools.  He  must  keep  a  record  of  his  transactions 
for  the  inspection  and  information  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board  of 
education;  and  make  daily  reports  to  the  superintendent  during  the  school  term  in 
districts  having  them,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  in  districts  not 
having  superintendents  as  often  as  required  by  him.  Suitable  blanks  for  the  use  of 
the  truant  officer  shall  be  provided  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  7773.  On  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  education 
or  when  it  otherwise  comes  to  his  notice,  the  truant  officer  shall  examine  into  any 
case  of  truancy  within  his  district,  and  warn  the  truant  and  his  parents,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  charge,  in  writing,  of  the  final  consequences  of  truancy  if  persisted  in. 
When  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years,  or  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16 
years,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  is  not  regularly  employed  and  is 
not  attending  school,  the  truant  officer  shall  notify  the  x)arent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  in  chaige  of  such  child,  of  the  fact,  and  require  such  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  chaige,  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  some  recognized  school  within 
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two  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  child  so  to  cause  its  attendance  at  some  recognized 
school.  Upon  Mlure  to  do  so,  the  truant  officer  shall  make  complaint  against  the  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  other  i>er8Qn  in  charge  of  the  child,  in  any  court  of  compet^it  juris- 
diction in  the  city,  special  village,  or  township  district  in  which  the  offense  occurred 
for  each  frdlure. 

Sbc.  7774.  If  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  child,  ux>on 
complaint  for  a  failure  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  a  recognized  school,  proves  inability 
to  do  so,  then  he  or  she  must  be  discharged  and  thereupon  the  truant  officer  shall 
make  complaint  that  the  child  is  a  juvenile  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning  of 
section  7768.  If  such  complaint  be  made  before  a  mayor,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
police  judge,  it  must  be  certified  by  such  magistrate  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
coort,  who  diall  hear  the  complaint,  and  if  he  determines  that  the  child  is  a  juvenile 
disorderly  i>ei8on  within  the  meaning  of  such  section,  and  if  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  eligible  for  admission  thereto,  he  shall  commit  the  child  to  a  children's  home, 
or,  if  not  eligible,  then  to  a  house  of  refuge,  if  there  be  one  in  the  county,  or  otherwise 
committed  as  provided  by  law. 

Sbc.  7779.  Annually  between  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day  of  August,  truant 
fMcen  must  report  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  their  respective  counties  the 
names,  ages,  and  residences  of  all  such  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  years, 
with  Renames  and  post-office  address  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  the  person  in 
charge  of  them;  also  a  statement  whether  the  parents,  guardians,  or  persons  in  charge  of 
each  child  are  able  to  educate  and  are  educating  the  child,  or  whether  the  interests 
of  the  child  will  be  promoted  by  sending  it  to  one  of  the  State  institutions  mentioned. 

Ssc.  7780.  Upon  information  thus  or  otherwise  obtained,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  may  fix  a  time  when  he  will  hear  the  question  whether  any  such  child  shall 
be  required  to  be  sent  for  instruction  to  one  of  the  State  institutions  mentioned,  and 
thereupon  issue  a  warrant  to  the  proper  truant  officer  or  some  other  suitable  person, 
to  bring  the  child  before  him,  at  his  office  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing.  He  also 
shall  issue  an  order  on  the  parents,  guardian,  or  i>erson  in  charge  of  the  child  to  appear 
before  him  at  such  hearing,  a  copy  of  which  order,  in  writing,  must  be  served  per- 
sonally on  the  proper  person  by  the  truant  officer  or  other  i>erson  ordered  to  bring 
the  child  before  the  judge.  If,  on  the  hearing,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  is 
satined  that  the  child  is  not  being  properly  educated  at  home,  and  will  be  benefited 
by  attendance  at  one  of  the  State  institutions  mentioned,  and  is  a  suitable  person  to 
receive  instructions  therein,  he  may  send  or  commit  such  child  as  provided  by  law. 

Skc.  7782.  In  every  case  of  complaint  against  a  child,  involving  commitment  to  a 
children's  home  or  juvenile  reformatory,  the  board  of  county  visitors  may  be  notified, 
and  if  so  notified  it  must  attend  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  child  on  the  hearing, 
as  provided  by  law  in  regard  to  the  commitment  to  an  industrial  or  reform  school. 
The  order  of  commitment  of  the  child  to  a  State  reformatory  may  show  that  the 
county  visitors  were  so  notified  and  attended  the  hearing. 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  BONORS  AND  FEMALES  BETWEEN  18  AND  21  YEARS. 

Sec  12057.  Whoever,  being  a  minor,  enters  a  saloon,  beer  garden,  or  other  place 
where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  except  when  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $5,  and  for  each 
subsequent  offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  days  or  both. 

Sbc.  12964.  Whoever  entices  a  minor  to  engage  in  a  game  for  money  or  other  valuable 
thing,  or  makes  a  wager  with  a  minor  upon  the  result  of  a  game,  or  permits  a  minor  to 
play  a  slot  machine  or  other  gambling  device  for  wares  or  merchandise  or  any  other 
thing  of  value,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 
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Sec.  12966.  Whoever  sellfl  or  exhibits  for  sale,  to  a  minor  under  16  yean  of  age,  a 
pistol  mami factored  of  a  metallic  or  hard  substance,  commonly  known  as  a  "  toy 
pistol "  or  air  gun,  or  any  form  of  explosive  gun,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $50,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than  20  days,  or  both, 
and  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  injured  by  such  sale. 

Sec.  12967.  Whoever  sells,  barters,  famishes,  or  gives  to  a  minor  under  the  age  of 
17  years,  an  air  gun,  musket,  rifle,  shotgun,  revolver,  pistol,  or  other  firearm,  at 
ammunition  therefor,  or,  being  the  owner  or  having  charge  or  control  thereof,  know- 
ingly permits  it  to  be  used  by  a  minor  under  such  age,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100  or  imprisoned  in  jail  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  12968.  Whoever  takes,  receives,  hires,  employs,  uses,  exhibits,  sells,  appren- 
tices, gives  away,  lets  out,  or  otherwise  disposes  of  a  child,  under  the  age  of  14  years 
for  or  in  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,  taking  any  part  in,  or  appearing  in  con- 
nection with  a  moving  picture  exhibition  or  performance  given  in  a  theater  or  place 
of  public  amusement,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or 
acrobat,  or  for  an  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  exhibition,  or  practice,  or 
for  or  in  a  business  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  causes,  procures,  or  encourages  such  child  to  engage 
therein,  or  causes  or  permits  such  child  to  suffer  or  inflicts  upon  it  injustifiable  physical 
pain  or  mental  suffering,  or  has  such  child  in  custody  for  any  of  such  purposes,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sec  12970-1.  When  such  person  is  convicted,  sentenced,  and  confined  in  a  work- 
house, the  county  from  which  he  is  so  convicted,  sentenced,  and  confined,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  county  auditor  of  such  county,  and  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund 
thereof,  shall  pay  monthly  50  cents  for  each  day  he  is  so  confined,  to  a  trustee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  court  imposing  such  sentence,  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  child  or  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

EMPLOYINQ   MINORS   AND   FEMALES   BETWEEN   18  AND  21    IN   FACTOBY^ 

ETC. 

Sec  12993.  No  male  child  under  15  years  or  female  child  under  16  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with 
any  (1)  mill,  (2)  factory,  (3)  workshop,  (4)  mercantile  or  mechanical  establishments, 
(5)  tenement  house,  manufactory  or  workdiop,  (6)  store,  (7)  office,  (8)  office  building, 
(9)  restaurant,  (10)  boarding  house,  (11)  bakery,  (12)  barber  shop,  (13)  hotel,  (14) 
apartment  house,  (15)  bootblack  stand  or  establishment,  (16)  public  stable,  (17) 
garage,  (18)  laundry.  (19)  place  of  amusement,  (20)  club,  (21)  or  as  a  driver,  (22)  or  in 
any  brick  or  lumber  yard,  (23)  or  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  (24)  or  in 
the  distribution,  transmission,  or  sale  of  merchandise,  (25)  nor  any  boy  under  15  or 
female  under  21  years  in  the  transmission  of  messages. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ,  permit,  or 
suffer  to  work  any  child  under  15  years  of  age  in  any  business  whatever  during  any 
of  the  hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in 
session. 

Sec  12994.  No  boy  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  on  or  in  connection  with  the  establishments  mentioned 
in  section  12993  of  the  General  Code,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages  unless  such  employer  first  procures  from  the  proper  authority 
the  age  and  schooling  certificate  provided  by  law. 

Sec  12995.  The  certificate  mentioned  in  the  section  12994  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  such  establishment  and  shall  be  produced  for  inspection  upon  request  therefor  by 
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the  chief  or  district  inspector  of  workidiops  and  factories  or  a  truant  officer  and  shall 
be  returned  forthwith  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  other  persons  legally  issuing 
it,  by  the  person  in  charge  or  manager  of  such  establishment  upon  the  termination  of 
the  employment  of  such  minor.  Upon  &dlure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  so  to  return 
said  certificate  within  two  days,  the  child  terminating  his  employment  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  such  employer  in  a  civil  action  as  damages  an  amount  equal 
to  the  wages  which  he  would  have  earned  had  he  continued  in  said  employment  for 
the  period  between  such  termination  thereof  and  the  time  when  such  certificate  is 
BO  returned.  If  such  child  at  any  time  fails  to  appear  for  work  without  explanation, 
the  employment  shall  be  deemed  within  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  have  termi- 
nated upon  the  expiration  of  two  days  after  his  so  failing  to  appear. 

Sbc.  12996.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  16  and  no  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be 
employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  estab- 
lidmient  or  occupation  named  in  section  12993  (1)  for  more  than  six  days  in  any  one 
week,  (2)  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  week,  (3)  nor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day,  (4)  or  before  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  presence  of  such  child  in  any  establishment  during  working 
hours  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  employment  therein.  No  boy  under  the 
age  of  18  years  or  girl  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation 
named  in  section  12993  (1)  for  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  (2)  nor  more  than 
54  hours  in  any  week,  (3)  nor  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day,  (4)  or  before  the 
hour  of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
estimating  such  periods,  the  time  spent  at  different  employments  or  under  different 
employers  shall  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  not  separately. 

Sic.  12996-1.  No  person  having  charge  6t  management  of  a  telephone,  telegraph, 
or  messenger  office  or  company  shall  employ  a  boy  under  the  age  of  18  years  to  work 
as  a  messenger  in  connection  with  such  office  or  company  before  the  hour  of  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

Sbc.  12997.  A  boy  or  girl  employed  as  provided  in  section  12996-1,  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  leas  than  30  consecutive  minutes  for  meal  time  within  five  hours  from  the  time 
of  beginning  work  which  shall  not  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  work  hours  of  the  day  or 
week. 

Sec.  12998.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered 
to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  occupation  named  in 
section  12993  unless  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employing  such  child  keeps  two 
complete  lists  of  names  together  with  the  ages  of  all  boys  under  16  years  of  age  and  all 
girls  under  18  years  of  age  employed  in  or  for  such  establishment  or  in  such  occupation, 
one  on  file  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  place  or 
establishment  in  which  such  children  are  employed. 

Every  employer  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  con^icuous  place  in  every  room 
where  any  boy  under  the  age  of  18,  or  any  girl  under  the  age  of  21  is  employed,  per- 
mitted, or  suffered  to  work,  a  printed  notice  stating  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
such  person  may  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours 
of  commencing  and  stopping  wo/k,  and  the  hours  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  meals. 
The  printed  form  of  such  notices  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  inspector  of  work- 
shops and  foctories  and  the  employment  of  any  minor  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day 
than  so  stated,  or  at  any  time  other  than  as  stated  in  said  printed  notice  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  12999.  The  notice  provided  in  section  12998  shall  be  formulated  by  the  chief 
inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  approved  by  the  attorney  general,  and  furnished 
hy  such  insi)ector  upon  application  therefor. 
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Sec.  13001.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  yean  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
BufCered  to  work  at  any  of  the  following  occupationB  or  any  of  the  following  poaitiona: 
(1)  Adjusting  any  belt  to  any  machinery;  (2)  sewing  or  lacing  machine  belts  in  any 
workshop  or  factory;  (3)  oiling,  wiping,  or  cleaning  machinery  or  assisting  therein; 
(4)  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  any  of  the  following  machines:  (a)  circular  or 
band  saws;  (b)  wood  shapers;  (c)  wood  jointers;  (d)  planers;  (e)  sandpaper  or  wood- 
polishing  machinery;  (f)  woodtuming  or  boring  machinery;  (g)  picker  machinee  or 
machines  used  in  picking  wool,  cotton,  hair,  or  any  other  material;  (h)  carding  ma- 
chines; (i)  paper-lace  machines;  (j)  leather-burnishing  machines;  (k)  job  or  cylinder 
printing  presses  operated  by  power  other  than  foot  power;  (1)  boring  or  drill  preaees; 
(m)  stamping  machines  used  in  sheet-metal  and  tin^-are,  or  in  paper  and  leather 
manufacturing,  or  in  washer  and  nut  factories;  (n)  metal  or  paper  cutting  machines; 
(o)  corner-staying  machines  in  paper-box  factories;  (p)  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are 
used  in  corrugated  paper,  roofing,  or  washboard  factories;  (q)  steam  boilers;  (r)  doug^ 
brakes  or  cracker  machinery  of  any  description;  (s)  wire  or  iron  straightening  or  draw- 
ing machinery;  (t)  rolling-mill  machinery;  (u)  power  punches  or  shears;  (v)  washing, 
grinding,  or  mixing  machinery;  (w)  calendar  rolls  in  paper  and  rubber  manufactur- 
ing; (x)  laundering  machines;  (y)  burring  machinery;  (5)  or  in  proximity  to  any  haKard- 
ous  or  unguarded  belts,  machinery,  or  gearing;  (6)  or  upon  any  railroad,  whether 
steam,  electric,  or  hydraulic;  (7)  or  upon  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  navigation  or 
conmierce  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13002.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
suffered  to  work  in  any  capacity  (1)  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  processes 
in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used;  (2)  nor  in  the  manufocture  or  packing 
of  paints,  colors,  white  or  red  lead;  (3)  nor  in  soldering;  (4)  nor  in  occupations  causing 
dust  in  injurious  quantities;  (5)  nor  in  the  manu^ture  or  use  of  dangerous  or  poison- 
ous dyes;  (6)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  compositions  with  dangerous  or 
poisonous  gases;  (7)  nor  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  compositions  of  lye  in  which  the 
quantity  thereof  is  injurious  to  health;  (8)  nor  on  scaffolding;  (9)  nor  in  heavy  work 
in  the  building  trades;  (10)  nor  in  any  tunnel  excavation;  (11)  nor  in,  about,  or  in 
connection  with  any  mine,  coal  breaker,  coke  oven,  or  quarry;  (12)  nor  in  assorting, 
manufacturing,  or  packing  tobacco;  (13)  nor  in  operating  any  automobile,  motor  car, 
or  truck;  (14)  nor  in  a  bowling  alley;  (15)  nor  in  a  pool  or  billiard  room;  (16)  nor  iu  any 
other  occupation  dangerous  to  the  life  and  limb,  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals 
of  such  child. 

Sbg.  13003.  The  State  board  of  health  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  a  hearing  duly 
had,  determine  whether  or  not  any  jmrticular  trade,  process  of  manufactiure,  or  occu- 
pation in  which  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  ot  16  years  is  not  already 
forbidden  by  law,  or  any  particular  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade,  process  of  manu- 
facture, or  occupation,  is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  or  injurious  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion  there- 
from. No  child  under  16  yenrs  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  in  any  occupation  thus  determined  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  such  children. 
There  shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  conmion  pleas  court  from  any  such  determina- 
tion. 

Sec.  13005.  No  female  under  the  age  of  21  years  shall  be  engaged  or  permitted  to 
work  at  any  employment  which  compels  her  to  remain  standing  constantly  while  on 
duty. 

Sec  13006.  No  female  visitor,  truant  officer,  factory  inspector,  or  other  officer 
thereunto  authorized  by  this  chapter  shall  be  prevented,  as  provided  by  law,  from 
entering,  at  any  time,  a  shop,  factory,  or  mercantile  establi^ment  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  lawful  in8i)ertion  thereof. 

Sec  13007-1.  An  inspector  of  factories,  truant  officer,  or  other  officer  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  pet  may  make  demand  on  any  employer  in  or  about  whose 
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place  or  establishment  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  employed  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  emplo3nnent  certificate  is  not  filed  as  required 
by  Una  act,  that  such  employer  shall  furnish  him,  within  10  days,  satisfactory  evidence 
thsbt  such  child  is  in  fact  over  16  years  of  age.  The  inspector  of  Victories,  truant  officer, 
or  other  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  shall  require  from  such 
employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  upon  the  issuance  of 
an  employment  certificate,  and  the  employer  fumidiing  such  evidence  shall  not  be 
required  to  furnish  any  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child:  Provided^  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  permitting  any  of  the  acts  prohibited 
by  other  sections  of  this  chapter  or  as  in  any  way  exempting  such  employer  fram 
prosecution  under  other  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Sbc.  13007-2.  In  case  any  employer  shaU  faU  to  produce  and  deliver  to  a  factory 
inspector,  truant  officer,  or  other  o&cer  diarged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  act, 
widdn  10  days  after  demand  made  pursuant  to  section  13007-1  of  this  act,  the  evidence 
of  age  therein  required,  proof  of  the  making  of  such  demand  and  of  such  failure  to 
produce  and  file  such  evidence  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  illegal  employment 
of  such  child  in  any  prosecution  brought  therefor. 

Sbc.  13007-3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  emplo3red,  permitted,  or 
suffered  to  work  (1)  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  blast  furnaces,  docks,  or  wharves; 
(2)  in  the  outside  erection  or  repair  of  electric  wires;  (3)  in  the  running  or  management 
of  elevators,  lifts,  or  hoisting  machines  or  dynamos;  (4)  in  oiling  or  cleaning  machinery 
in  motion;  (5)  in  the  operation  of  emery  wheels  or  any  abrasive,  polishing,  or  buffing 
wheel  where  articles  of  the  baser  metfds  or  iridium  are  manufactured;  (6)  at  switch 
tending;  (7)  gate  tending;  (8)  track  repairing;  (9)  or  as  brakeman,  fireman,  engineers, 
motormen,  or  conductors  upon  railroads;  (10)  or  as  railroad  telegraph  operators;  (11) 
as  pilots,  firemen,  or  engineers  upon  boats  and  vessels;  (12)  or  in  or  about  establish- 
ments wherein  nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  dualin,  guncotton,  gunpowder,  or  other 
high  or  dangerous  explosives  are  manuhu^tured,  compounded,  or  stored;  (13)  or  in 
the  manufttcture  of  white  or  yellow  phosphorus  or  phosphorous  matches;  (14)  or  in  any 
distillery,  brewery,  or  any  other  establishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are 
manufactured,  packed,  wrapped,  or  bottled;  (15)  or  in  any  hotel,  theater,  concert 
hall,  place  of  amusement,  or  any  other  establishment  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
sold;  (16)  nor  any  boy  under  16  or  girl  under  18  in  any  theater  or  other  place  of  amuse- 
ment, except  on  the  stage  thereof  when  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

Sbo.  13007-^.  The  State  board  of  health  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  hearii^  duly 
had,  determine  whether  or  not  any  particular  trade,  process  of  manufacture,  or  occu- 
pation, in  which  the  employment  of  children  imder  18  years  of  age  is  not  already 
forbidden  by  law,  or  any  particular  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade,  process  of  manu- 
facture, or  occupation  is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  or  injurious  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  to  justify  their  exclusion  therefrom. 

No  child  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  in 
any  occupation  thus-determined  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  such  children.  There 
shall  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  common  pleas  court  from  any  such  determination. 

Sbc.  13007-5.  No  person  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
suffered  to  work  in,  about,  or  in  connection  with  any  saloon  or  barroom  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold  or  to  handle  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  way. 

Sbo.  13007-6.  No  female  under  21  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or 
suffered  to  work  in  or  about  any  (1)  mine,  (2)  quarry,  (3)  or  coal  breaker,  except  in  the 
office  thereof,  (4)  or  in  oiling  or  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion. 

Sbo.  13007-7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  fact<^  inspectors,  truant  officers,  and  other 
officers  changed  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors 
to  make  complaiuts  against  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
to  prosecute  the  same. 

This  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of  other  persons  to  make 
and  prosecute  such  complaints. 
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Sec.  13007-8.  Any  person  who  with  the  intent  to  assist  a  minor  to  procure  employ- 
ment knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  regarding  the  age  of  such  minor  either  to  «a 
employer  of  lahor  or  to  an  officer  authorized  to  issue  age  and  schooling  certificates  as 
provided  hy  law,  shall  he  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  |50. 

Sec.  13007-9.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or 
corporation,  who,  wliether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  coiiK)ration,  or  hy  himself, 
or  through  agents,  servants,  or  foreman,  employs  any  child  or  girl  under  the  age  of  21, 
and  whoever  having  under  his  control  as  parent,  guardian,  custodian,  or  otherwise 
any  child  permits  or  suffers  such  child  or  girl  to  be  employed  or  to  work  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall,  for  a  first  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  |5  nor  more  than  $50;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  or  by  impria- 
onment  for  not  more  than  60  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  13007-10.  Whoever  continues  to  employ  any  child  or  girl  under  21  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  after  being  notified  thereof  in  writing  by  a 
factory  inspector,  truant  officer,  or  other  officer  chaiged  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
act,  shall,  for  every  day  thereafter  that  such  employment  continues,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $5  nor  more  than  $20. 

Sbo.  13007-11.  Every  employer  who  fails  to  procure  and  keep  on  file  employment 
certificates  for  all  children  employed  under  the  age  of  16  years,  or  to  return  the  same 
as  provided  by  section  12995  of  the  General  Code,  or  who  Mis  to  keep  and  post  lists 
or  the  notice,  as  provided  in  section  12998  of  the  General  Code,  shall  be  fined  not  lees 
than  $25  nor  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  13007-12.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  (1)  hinders  or  delays  any  hue- 
tory  inspector,  truant  officer,  or  any  other  officer  chaiged  with  the  enforcement  of  ajiy 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the  i>erformance  of  his  or  her  duties  (2)  or  refuses  to 
admit  or  locks  out  any  such  officer  from  any  place  which  said  inspectors  or  officers  are 
authorized  to  inspect,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$200,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than  30  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  13007-13.  Any  person  authorized  to  sign  any  certificate,  affidavit,  or  paper 
called  for  by  this  act,  who  knowingly  certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  13007-14.  Any  child  working  in  or  in  connection  with  any  of  the  establish- 
ments or  places  or  in  any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  who  refuses 
to  give  to  the  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  or  other  authorized  inspector  or 
truant  officer  his  or  her  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  shall  be  forthwith  conducted 
by  the  inspector,  truant  officer,  or  other  officer  before  the  juvenile  court  or  other  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  for  examination  and  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law. 

Sec  13018.  When  a  person  is  convicted,  sentenced,  and  fined  under  any  provision 
of  this  subdivision  of  this  chapter,  in  a  workhouse,  the  county  from  which  he  is  so 
convicted,  sentenced,  and  confined  upon  the  warrant  of  the  county  auditor  of  such 
county,  and  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  thereof,  shall  pay  monthly  50  cents  for 
each  day  he  is  so  confined  to  the  trustee  appointed  by  the  court  under  any  of  such  pro- 
visions, to  be  expended  by  such  trustees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  or  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  of  such  person  as  provided  in  such  provisions. 

Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  Ic  of  Article  II 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  except  that  the  amendments  of  section  1652 
and  2084  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1914. 
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[Bevised  Laws,  Chapter  44,  as  Amended.] 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

ATTENDANCE  COMPULSORY  BETWEEN  7  AND  14  TEARS  OF  AGE  AND  UNDER  16  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES. 

Section  1.  Every  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  and  every  child  under  16 
yean  of  age  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as 
to  children,  places  of  attendance,  and  schools  as  are  provided  for  in  section  3  of  chapter 
42  and  sections  3,  5,  and  6  of  this  chapter.  The  superintendent  of  schools,  or  if  there 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  author- 
ity of  said  superintendent  or  committee,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence.  The 
attendance  of  a  child  upon  a  public  day  school  shall  not  be  required  if  he  has  attended 
for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such 
city  OT  town  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  following  section,  or  if  he  has 
been  otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  required 
bylaw  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  he  has  already  acquired  such  branches 
of  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance 
mexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  as 
described  in  this  section,  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  as  herein  required,  and  if 
he  foils  for  5  day  sessions  or  10  half -day  sessions  within  any  period  of  six  months  while 
under  such  control  to  cause  such  child,  whose  physical  or  metnal  condition  is  not  such 
as  to  render  his  attendance  at  school  harmful  or  impracticable,  so  to 'attend  school, 
he  shall,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  be  pimiahed  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $20:  Provided,  hatoever,  That  no  physical  or  mental  condition 
which  is  capable  of  correction,  or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special 
instruction  at  public  charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools,  shall 
avail  as  a  defense  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  defendant  has  employed  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  correction  of  the 
condition  or  the  suitable  instruction  of  the  child.  Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to 
induce  a  child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a  child 
who,  while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  from  school  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

WHEN   private  SCHOOLS  MAY  BE  APPROVED. 

8eo.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section  school  committees  shall  approve 
a  private  school  only  when  the  instruction  in  all  the  studies  required  by  law  is  in  the 
English  language,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  instruction  equals  in  thor- 
oughness and  efficiency  and  in  the  progress  made  therein  the  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  same  city  or  town;  but  they  shall  not  refuse  to  approve  a  private  school 
on  account  of  the  religious  teaching  therein. 

[Beviaed  Laws,  Chapter  46.] 

TRUANTS   AND  TRUANT   SCHOOLS. 

COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOLS.* 

8icnoN  1.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  except  the  counties  of 
Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket,  shall  maintain 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  the  commissioners  of  other  coimties  as  hereinafter 

I  Name  changed  to  Coonty  Training  Schools. 
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provided,  in  a  suitable  place,  not  at  or  near  a  penal  institution,  a  truant  school 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children  committed  thereto  as  habitual  truants, 
absentees,  or  school  offenders.  The  county  commissioners  of  two  or  more  counties 
may,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  establish  and  maintain  a  union  truant  school 
which  shall  be  organized  and  controlled  by  the  chairmen  of  the  county  commissioners 
of  said  counties.  The  chairmen  of  the  respective  boards  of  county  commissioners  of 
the  coimties  of  Norfolk,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  having  the  management  of  the  Norfolk, 
Bristol,  and  Plymouth  union  truant  school,  shall  each  be  paid  the  sum  of  $100  annually 
by  said  counties,  respectively.  The  county  compiissioners  of  the  counties  of  Barn- 
stable, Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket  shall  assign  a  truant 
school  established  by  law  as  the  place  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children 
committed  within  their  req>ective  counties  as  habitual  truants,  absentees,  or  school 
offenders,  and  shall  pay  for  their  support  in  said  school  such  reasonable  sum  as  the 
county  commissioners  having  control  of  said  school  may  determine.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  the  parental  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  deemed  the 
county  truant  school  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  commitments  from  the  towns  of 
Revere  and  Winthrop  and  the  city  of  Chelsea  shall  be  to  the  truant  school  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  The  city  or  town  from  which  an  habitual  truant,  absentee,  or  school 
offender  is  committed  to  a  county  truant  school  shall  pay  to  the  county  within  which  it 
is  located  $1  a  week  toward  his  support;  but  the  towns  of  Revere  and  Winthrop  and 
the  city  of  Chelsea  shall  pay  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  support  of  each  child 
committed  to  the  truant  school  of  said  county,  $2.50  a  week,  and  such  additional  sums 
for  each  child  as  shall  cover  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 

VISITATIOK   BY  STATE   BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BT  THE   STATE   BOARD  OF  CHARmr, 

Sec  2.  County  truant  schools  shall  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  board  of 
education  and  by  the  State  board  of  charity,  and  said  boards  shall  report  thereon 
annually  to  the  general  court. 

HABITUAL  TRUANTS. 

Sec  3.  A  child  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  who  willfully  and  habitually  absents 
himself  from  school  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  chapter  44  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  habitual  truant,  and  unless  placed  on  probation  as  provided  in  section  7  of 
this  chapter,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  if  a  boy, 
be  committed  to  a  county  truant  school,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State  industrial  school  for 
girls;  but  if  the  girl  is  under  12  years  of  age  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  State  board  of  charity,  if  they  so  request,  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

HABFTUAL  ABSENTEES. 

Seo.  4.  A  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  who  may  be  foimd  wandering  about 
in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or  town,  having  no  lawful  occupation, 
habitually  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  habitual  absentee,  and,  unless  placed  on  probation  as  provided  in 
section  7,  may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  or  any  other  person  and  conviction 
thereof,  if  a  boy,  be  committed  to  a  county  truant  school,  or  to  the  Lyman  school  for 
boys,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls;  but  if  the  girl  be  under  12 
3rearB  of  age  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charity,  if  they 
80  request,  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

HABFTUAL  SCHOOL  OFFENDERS. 

Sec  5.  A  child  under  14  years  of  age  who  persistently  violates  the  reasonable  r^ula- 
tions  of  the  school  which  he  attends,  or  otherwise  persistently  misbehaves  therein,  so 
as  to  render  himself  a  fit  subject  for  exclusion  therefrom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
habitual  school  offender,  and,  unless  placed  on  probation  as  provided  in  section  7, 
may,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  if  a  boy,  be  committed 
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to  a  county  truant  school,  or  to  the  Lynmn  school  for  boys,  and,  if  a  girl,  to  the  State 
industrial  school  for  girls;  but  if  the  girl  be  under  12  years  of  age  she  shall  be  com- 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charity,  if  they  so  request,  for  not  more  than 
two  years. 

SUPPORT  OF  INMATES   OF  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

Sbc.  6.  The  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  a  child  has  been  committed  to  a  county 
truant  school  may  make  an  order  relative  to  the  payment  by  his  parents  to  the  county 
of  the  cost  of  his  support  while  in  said  school,  and  may  from  time  to  time  revise  and 
alter  such  order  or  make  a  new  order  as  the  circimistances  of  the  parents  may  justify. 

TRUANTS  ON   PROBATION. 

Sec.  7.  A  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  a  child  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  under 
Uie  provisions  of  this  chapter  may  place  such  a  child  on  probation  under  the  oversight 
of  a  truant  officer  of  the  city  or  towi^  in  which  the  child  resides,  or  of  a  probation  officer 
of  said  court,  for  such  period  and  upon  such  conditions  as  said  court  or  magistrate  may 
deem  best;  and  if,  within  such  period,  the  child  violates  the  conditions  of  his  proba- 
tion, such  truant  officer  or  probation  officer  may,  without  warrant  or  other  process, 
take  the  child  before  the  court,  and  the  court  may  thereupon  sentence  him  or  may 
make  any  other  lawful  disposition  of  the  case. 

PERMITS  TO  BE  AT  UBBRTT;  ALSO  RELEASES. 

Sec.  8.  County  commissioners,  if  they  think  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  any 
child  who  has  been  committed  to  a  county  truant  school  under  their  control,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  has  been  given  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  from  which 
such  child  was  committed  to  said  school,  may  permit  him  to  be  at  liberty  upon  such 
conditions  as  said  commissioners  may  deem  best;  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
which  imposed  the  sentence,  they  may  discharge  him  from  said  school;  and  upon  such 
parole  or  discharge  they  shall  make  an  entry  upon  their  records  of  the  name  of  such 
child,  the  date  of  parole  or  discharge  and  the  reason  therefor;  and  a  copy  of  such  record 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  court  or  magistrate  by  whom  such  child  was  committed  and 
to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  from  which  he  was  committed.  If  such 
child,  in  the  opinion  of  said  commissioners,  violates  the  conditions  of  his  parole  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  committed  to  said  school, 
such  parole  may  be  revoked.  If  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  a  school  committee 
furnishes  evidence  satisfactory  to  said  commissioners  of  the  violation  by  a  child  of  the 
conditions  of  his  jMirole,  said  commissioners  shall  revoke  such  parole,  and  may  there- 
upon issue  an  order  directed  to  the  truant  or  police  officers  of  any  city  or  town  to  arrest 
such  child  wherever  found  and  return  him  to  said  school.  Such  officer  shall  arrest 
such  child  and  return  him  to  said  school,  where  he  shall  be  held,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions ot  this  chapter,  for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the  original  sentence.  The  expense 
of  such  arrest  and  return,  so  far  as  approved  by  the  commissioners,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county  or  counties  maintaining  said  school.  A  child  who  has  been  committed  to 
a  county  truant  school,  whether  he  be  confined  at  the  county  truant  school  or  on  parole 
as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  be  discharged  from  the  custody  and  care  of  such  school 
upon  his  becoming  16  years  of  age.  Releases  from  the  parental  school  of  the  dty  of 
Boston  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  514  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1896, 
and  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  for  children,  who  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
given  by  said  chapter  to  the  institutions  commissioner  of  said  city. 

TEMPORARY  RELEASE  FROM  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  9.  If  a  near  relation  of  a  child  who  is  confined  on  a  sentence  as  an  habitual 
truant,  habitual  absentee,  or  habitual  school  offender  dies  or  is  seriously  ill,  any 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  county  commissioners  having  charge  of  the  insti- 
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tution  may  order  such  child  to  be  released  for  a  specified  timei  either  with  or  without 
the  custody  of  the  superintendent  or  other  officer,  and  may  revoke,  extend,  or  other- 
wise modify  such  order.  The  expenses  incurred  in  serving  such  order  shall  be 
approved  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  child  is  confined. 

DISPOSITION   OF  VICIOUB  INMATES. 

Sbo.  10.  An  inmate  of  a  county  truant  school  or  of  the  parental  school  of  the  dty 
of  Boston  who  persistently  violates  the  reasonable  regulations  thereof,  or  is  guilty  of 
indecent  or  immoral  conduct,  or  otherwise  grossly  misbehaves,  so  as  to  render  him- 
self an  unfit  subject  for  retention  therein,  may,  upon  complaint  by  the  officer  in 
control  of  said  school  and  conviction  thereof,  if  under  15  years  of  age,  be  committed 
to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys;  if  over  15  years  of  age,  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 
If  a  girl  who  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  board  of  charity  under  section 
3,  4,  or  5  of  this  chapter  proves  unmanageable  id  a  private  family,  she  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  State  board  of  charity  to  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls. 

SUMMONSES,  WARRANTS,  JURISDICTION. 

Sec.  11.  Police,  district,  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  chapter  44  and  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  A  summons  or  warrant  issued  by  such  court  or  justice 
may  be  served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  a  truant  officer  or  by 
any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process.  Upon  complaint  against  a  child  for 
any  such  offense  the  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child  shall  be  notified  as 
is  required  by  section  17  of  chapter  86.^  A  child  against  whom  complaint  as  a 
habitual  absentee  is  brought  by  any  other  i>er8on  than  a  truant  officer  shall  not  be 
committed  until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  have  been  given  to  the  State 
board  of  charity. 

TRUANT  officers. 

Sec  12.  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  or  more  truant  officers,  who  may  be  either  male  or  female  as  the 
committee  may  decide,  and  shall  make  regulations  for  their  government.  Truant 
officers  shall  not  receive  fees  for  their  services.  The  school  committee  of  two  or  more 
cities  or  towns  may  employ  the  same  truant  officers. 

DUTIES  OF  TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  13.  Truant  officers  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1  and  6  of  chapter  44  and  sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  chapter,  and  may  make 
complaints  and  servo  legal  processes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
They  shall  have  the  oversight  of  children  placed  on  probation  under  tho  provisions 
of  section  7.  A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  without  a  warrant, 
any  truant  or  absentee  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  thereof. 

COMMITMBNT  OF   HASrrUAL  TRUANTS,  HABITUAL  ABSENTEES,  AND   HABITUAL   SCHOOL 

OFFENDERS. 

Chapter  389,  acts  of  1906,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Habitual  truants,  habitual  absentees,  and  habitual  school  offenders 
shall  be  committed  to  truant  schools,  however  named,  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  children,  and  now  provided  for  by  the  several  counties,  and  not  to  any  other  insti- 
tution or  place. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Plummer  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys, 
at  Winter  Island,  in  Salem. 

1  Of  the  Reyiaed  Laws.    See  also  chapter  314,  section  4,  acts  of  1906. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN   AND  CHILDREN. 
[Chapter  514,  Acts  of  1909,  as  amended.] 

GENERAL  FROYISIONS. 

8kc.  17.  The  following  words  and  phrases,  as  used  in  all  laws  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  shall,  unleeB  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  have 
the  following  meanings: 

**  Child  "  or  "  minor '  *  shall  mean  a  person  under  18  years  of  age,  except  that  in  r^ard 
to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  illiterate  minors  at  day  or  evening  schools,  the  word 
*'  minor"  shall  mean  a  person  under  the  age  of  21  years. 

"  Factory"  shall  mean  any  premises  where  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power 
is  used  in  aid  of  any  manufacturing  process  there  carried  on. 

''Mercantile  establishments"  shall  mean  any  premises  used  for  the  piuposes  of 
trade  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  and  any  premises  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a  restaiurant  or  for  publicly  providing  and  serving  meals. 

"  Public  building"  shall  mean  any  building  or  premises  used  as  a  public  or  private 
institution,  church,  theater,  public  hall,  place  of  public  entertainment,  resort,  or 
assemblage. 

"Schoolhouse"  shall  mean  any  building  or  premises  in  which  public  or  private 
instruction  is  afforded  to  not  less  than  10  pupils  at  one  time. 

"Workshop"  shall  mean  any  premises,  room,  or  place,  which  is  not  a  fectory  as 
above  defined,  wherein  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of 
gain  in  or  incidental  to  a  process  of  making,  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing, 
or  adapting  for  sale  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  and  to  which  or  over  which  premises, 
room,  or  place  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the  right  of  access  or 
control;  but  the  exercise  of  such  manual  labor  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the 
family  dwelling  therein  or  by  any  of  them  or  if  a  majority  of  the  persons  therein  em- 
ployed are  members  of  such  family,  shall  not  of  itself  constitute  such  house  or  room  a 
workshop  within  this  definition. 

WHEN   CHTLDREN   UNDER  14   AND    CHILDREN    OVER    14    AND    UNDER    16    MAT    NOT    BE 

EMPLOYED. 

Sec.  56.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  no  child  who  is  over  14  and  under 
16  years  of  age  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  as  required  by  the  four  following  sections 
certifying  to  the  child's  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language  shall  be  construed  as  meaning  such  ability  to  read  and  write  as 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  such  minor  lives.  No  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  at 
work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session, 
or  be  employed  at  work  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
But  minors  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  shall  be  permitted  to  work  on 
Saturdays  between  the  hours  of  6  in  the  morning  and  7  in  the  evening  in  mercantile 
establishments. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  MINORS. 

Sec.  67.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  fectory,  workshop, 
or  mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employer  procures  and  keeps  on  file,  accessible 
to  the  truant  ofiicers  of  the  city  or  town,  and  to  the  district  police  and  inspectors  of 
factories  and  public  buildings,  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  and  keeps  two  com- 
plete lists  of  all  such  minors  employed  therein,  one  on  file,  and  one  conspicuously 
posted  near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  building  in  which  such  children  are  em- 
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ployed,  and  also  keeps  on  file  and  sends  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there 
is  no  superintendent,  to  the  school  committee,  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  all 
minors  employed  therein  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language. 

AGS  AND  SOHOOLINO  0BBTIFIGATB8  OV  MINOB8. 

Sec.  58.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  if  there  is  no  super- 
intendent of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee;  but  no  member 
of  a  school  committee  or  other  person  authorized  as  aforesaid  shall  approve  such 
certificate  for  any  minor  then  in  or  about  to  enter  his  own  employment  or  the  employ, 
ment  of  a  firm  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer,  or  employee.  The 
printed  form  of  such  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of 
the  district  police.  No  such  certificate  shall  be  approved  by  any  2>erson  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  minor  therein  named  is  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  l^bly  sim- 
ple sentences  in  the  English  language,  as  is  required  for  admissbn  to  the  fourth  grade 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  lives,  nor  until  such  i>erson 
has  received  a  certificate  signed  by  a  physician,  as  provided  in  chapter  502  of  the  act 
of  the  year  1906  and  acts  passed  in  amendment  thereof,  or  by  a  physician  appointed 
by  the  school  conmiittee,  stating  that  said  minor  has  been  examined  by  him  and  in  his 
opinion  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which 
the  minor  intends  to  do:  Provided,  however y  That  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  may 
be  approved  and  issued  without  a  physician's  certificate  if  there  shall  be  on  file  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  a  written  record  in  regard  to  the  child's  physical 
condition  made  within  one  year  and  the  person  authorized  to  approve  said  age  and 
schooling  certificate  after  having  examined  such  record  shall  certify  that  in  his  opinion 
said  minor  is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  the  minor  intends  to  do.  The  person  who  approves  the  certificate  may  ad- 
minister the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  therefor. 

Sec.  59.  An  age  or  schooling  certificate  shall  not  be  approved  unless  satLa&tctory 
evidence  is  furnished  by  a  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of  such  minor,  or  by  the 
register  of  birth  of  such  minor  with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  that  such  minor  is  of  the  age 
stated  in  the  certificate,  except  that  other  evidence,  under  oath,  may  be  accepted  in 
the  case  the  superintendent  or  person  authorized  by  the  school  committee,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sectbn,  decides  that  neither  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  ncx 
the  register  of  birth  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  of  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls  given  to  a  child 
who  has  been  an  inmate  of  such  school,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  age  and 
ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  inihe  English  language. 

BMPLOTMSNT  TIOKBT  AND  AOB  AND  BOHOOLINO  OBRTIFIOATB. 

Sec  60.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  minor  under  16  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  approved  and  signed  until  he  presents  to  the  person  who  is  authorized  to  approve 
and  sign  it  an  employment  ticket  duly  filled  out  and  signed.  A  duplicate  of  each  age 
and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  school 
committee.  Any  explanatory  matter  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee 
or  superintendent  of  schools,  be  printed  with  such  certificate.  The  employment 
ticket  and  the  age  and  schooling  certificate,  shall  be  separately  printed  and  shall  be 
filled  out,  signed,  and  held  or  surrendered  as  indicated  in  the  following  forms: 

Emplotment  Ticket,  St.  1909,  c.        ,  § 

When  [name  of  minor]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ;  complexion  [fair  or 

dark]  ,  hair  [color]  ,  presents  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed, 

I  intend  to  employ  [him  or  hei^. 

(SigDEtare  of  intending  employer  or  agent.) 
(Town  or  dty  end  date.) 
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Aqb  and  Schoolikq  Certificate,  St.  1909,  c.        .  § 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  [father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian]  of  [name  of 
minor]  ,  and  that  [he  or  she]  was  bom  at  [name  of  city  or  town]  ,  in  the 

county  of  [name  of  county,  if  known]  ,  and  State  [or  country]  of  ,  on  Ihe 

[day  and  year  of  birth]  ,  and  is  now  [number  of  years  and  months]  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian.) 
(City  or  town  and  date.) 

Then  oersonally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  [name  of  person  fligningl  , 

and  maae  oath  tluit  the  foregoing  certificate  bv  [him  or  her]  signed  is  true  to  the  Dest  of 
Riis  or  herj  knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereoy  approve  the  fore^ing  certificate  of 
fname  of  minor]  ,  height  [feet  and  inches]  ,  complexionffair  or  dark]  , 

hair  [color]  ,  having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  [he  or  she]  is  of  the  age 

Uierein  certified.  I  hereby  certify  and  am  satisfied  that  [he  or  she]  can  read  at  si^ht 
and  can  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  ^e  English  utnguage.  I  further  certify 
that  in  my  opinion  (or  in  tne  opinion  of^  the  physician  by  whom  said  minor  hais 

been  examined  in  accordance  with  section  58  of  the  above  chapter)  he  (or  she)  is  in 
sufficiently  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  he  (or  she) 
intends  to  do. 

This  certificate  belong  to  [name  of  minor  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn|  ,  and  is 

to  be  surrendered  to  [him  or  her]  whenever  [he  or  she]  leaves  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration or  employer  holding  the  same;  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  minor  within  30 
days  after  such  time,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there 
is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  autborked  to  approve  and  sign  with  official  character  or  authority.) 

(Ctty  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language  Ihe  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  after  the  word 
"language": 

I  hereby  certify  that  [he  or  she]  is  regularly  attending  the  [name]  public 

evening  school.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  tho  regular 
attend^ce  of  said  minor  at  the  evening  school  is  indorsea  weekly  by  a  teacher 
tiiereof. 

PENAI/FY  FOR  CERTIFYING  TO   FALSE   STATEMENT. 

Whoever,  being  authorized  to  sign  the  foregoing  certificate,  knowingly  certifies  to 
any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50. 

ILLEOAL   EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS   AND   DUTIES   OF  TRUANT  OFFICERS. 

Sec.  61.  Whoever  employs  a  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and  whoever  pro- 
cures or,  having  under  his  control  a  minor  under  such  age,  permits  such  minor  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  56  and  57  of  this  act,  shall  for 
each  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  whoever  con- 
tinues to  employ  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  either  of  said  sections,  after 
being  notified  lliereof  by  a  truant  officer  or  by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public 
buildings,  shall  for  every  day  thereafter  while  such  emplo3anent  continues  be  pun- 
i^ed  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months;  and  whoever  forges,  or  procures  to  be  forged,  or  assists  in  forg- 
ing a  certificate  of  birth  of  such  minor,  and  whoever  presents  or  assists  in  presenting 
a  forged  certificate  of  birth  to  a  school  committee  or  to  the  person  authorized  by  law 
to  receive  certificates,  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  obtaining  the  school  certificate 
mentioned  in  section  60,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  62.  Truant  officers  may  visit  the  factories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  their  several  cities  and  towns  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are 
employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  report  any  cases 
of  such  iUegal  employment  to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  chief  of  the  district 
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police  or  to  the  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings.  Inspectors  of  factories 
and  public  buildings  shall  visit  all  Stories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments within  their  respective  districts  and  ascertain  whether  any  minors  are  employed 
therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  enter  complaint  against  who- 
ever is  fotmd  to  have  violated  any  of  said  provisions.  An  inq)ector  of  Stories  and 
public  buildings  who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

Sec.  63.  A  truant  officer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  without  a  warrant, 
afiy  minor  imder  the  age  of  16  years  who  is  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or 
mercantile  establishment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  56  and  57  of  this 
act,  and  such  truant  officer  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  police,  district,  or  municipal 
court  or  trial  justice  within  whose  judicial  district  the  iUegal  employment  occurs, 
the  evidence  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  illegal  employment  of  any  child  so  appre- 
hended, and  shall  make  complaint  against  whomever  the  court  or  trial  justice  may 
direct.  A  truant  officer  who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  offense. 

TRUANT  OFHOBRS  AND  INSPBCTTOBS  OF  FACTOHIBB. 

Sec.  64.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  and  truant  officers  may  require 
that  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  Ibts  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  Stories, 
workshops,  or  mercantile  establishments  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  A 
failure  to  produce  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings  or  to  a  truant 
officer  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  or  list  required  by  law  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  ill^^al  employment  of  any  person  whose'age  and  schooling  certificate 
is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  A  corporation  or  other  employer 
or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof  who  retains  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  said  certificate  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $100. 

Sec.  65.  Police,  district,  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  four  preceding  sections.  A 
summons  or  warrant  issued  by  any  such  court  or  justice  may  be  served,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  an  inspector  of  Stories  and  public  buildings,  or 
by  a  truant  officer,  or  by  any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process. 

ILUTERATE  MINORS  MUST  ATTEND   EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  66.  While  a  public  evening  school  is  maintained  in  the  city  or  town  in  which 
any  minor  *  resides  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  and  who  does  not  have  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  the  school  committee,  "or  by  some  per- 
son acting  under  authority  thereof,  certifying  to  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  no  person  shall  employ  him,  and 
no  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit  him  to  be  employed  unless  he  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  such  evening  school  or  at  a  day  school;  but  upon  presentation 
by  him  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practising  physician  and  satis&u^tory 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  superintendent,  to  the  school 
committee,  showing  that  his  physical  condition  would  render  such  attendance  in 
addition  to  daily  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health,  said  superintendent  or  school  com- 
mittee shall  issue  a  permit  authorizing  his  employment  for  such  period  as  said  super- 
intendent or  school  committee  may  determine.  Said  superintendent  or  school  com- 
mittee, or  teachers  acting  under  authority  thereof,  may  excuse  any  absence  from  such 
evening  school  which  arises  from  justifiable  cause.    Any  minor  not  holding  such 

1  For  law  relating  to  minors  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  see  sec.  1,  as  amended,  chap.  44,  R.  L., 
p.  121  of  this  pamphlet,  and  sec.  56,  chap.  514,  acts  of  1009,  p.  126,  of  this  pamphlet. 
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certificate  shall  furnish  to  his  employer  a  record  of  his  school  attendance  each  week 
whOe  the  evening  school  is  in  session,  and  when  said  record  shows  nnexcused  absences 
from  the  sessions  his  attendance  shall  be  deemed  irregular  according  to  this  act. 
Whoever  employs  a  minor  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
not  more  than  $100  for  each  offense  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or 
town.  A  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  permits  a  minor  under  his  control  to  be 
employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  more  than 
$20  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 

PUBLIC  EXBIB£EION  OF  CHILDBBN. 

Sbo.  76.  No  person  shall  employ,  exhibit,  or  sell,  apprentice,  or  give  away  a  child 
under  15  years  of  age  for  the  purpose  of  employing  or  exhibiting  him  in  dancing  on 
the  stage,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  or 
riding  or  performing  as  a  gymnast,  contOTtionist,  or  acrobat  in  a  circus,  theatrical 
exhibition,  or  in  any  public  place,  or  cause,  procure,  or  encourage  such  child  to  engage 
tiierein;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  education  of  children 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  or  dancing  or  their  employment  as  musicians  in 
a  church,  chapel,  school,  or  school  exhibition,  or  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any 
festival,  concert,  or  musical  exhibition  upon  the  special  written  permission  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town.  Whoever  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  77.  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition  or  public  show 
in  which  children  under  15  years  of  age  are  employed  as  acrobats  or  contortionists  or 
in  any  feats  of  gymnastics  or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  who  belong  to 
the  public  schools  are  employed  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performers  on  the  stage 
in  any  capacity,  or  if,  in  tfie  opinion  of  the  board  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such 
children  are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their 
health;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  granting  of  special 
permission  authcHrized  by  the  preceding  section. 

UCENSINO  OF  MIMOBA,  BY  SCHOOL  COMIOTTSBS,  TO  BNOAOB  IN  CBRTAIN  OCCUPATIONS 

IN  crriES. 

Section  17,  chapter  65,  Revised  Laws.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen  may 
make  regulations  relative  tcthe  exercise  of  the  trade  of  bootblacking  by  minors  and  to 
the  sale  by  minors  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  the  sale  of  which  is  permitted 
by  section  15,  and  may  prohibit  such  sales  or  such  trade,  or  may  require  a  minor  to 
obtain  from  them  a  license  therefor  to  be  issued  on  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in 
BQch  regulations:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  persons  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  the  for^;oing  powers  sliall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  school  committees  of  said  cities.  A  minor  who  sells  such  articles  or  exercises  such 
trade  without  a  license  if  one  is  required  or  who  violates  the  conditions  of  his  license  or 
any  of  the  provisions  of  said  regulations  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10  for  each  offense.  Any  person  who,  having  a  minor  under  his  control,  knowingly 
permits  him  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  procures  or 
employs  a  minor  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  who  either  for 
himself  or  as  agent  of  any  other  person  or  of  any  corporation  knowingly  furnishes  or 
sells  to  any  minor  any  of  the  articles  above  referred  to  with  knowledge  that  said  minor 
intends  to  sell  said  articles  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  aft,  and  after  having 
received  written  notice  from  the  school  conimitUe  that  the  minor  is  unlicensed,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200  or  by  imprwonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  IVuant  and  police  ofiicers  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
144260— 1 
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XMPLOYMENT  OV  CBRTAIN  MINOBS  IN  FACTORIES,  WORKSHOPS,  AND  MEBCANTILB  SflVAB- 

LISHMRNTS. 

Chapter  310,  Acts  of  1911,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  illiterate  minor  between  the  age  of  16  and  21  years  shall  be  employed 
in  a  factory,  workshop,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment  unless  his  employer 
procures  and  keeps  on  file,  accessible  to  the  truant  officers  of  the  dty  or  town  and  to  the 
district  police  and  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  a  certificate  showing 
that  such  minor  is  16  years  of  age  or  over.  Said  certificate  shall  give  the  place  and 
date  of  birth  of  such  minor  and  his  personal  description.  The  printed  form  of  the 
certificate  shall  be  provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police  and  shall  be  approved  by 
the  attorney  general. 

ADDmONAL  DXrnBS  OF  TRUANT  OFFICERS  RBULTIVB  TO  CARE  OP  INDIOBKT  AND  NEG- 
LECTED CHniDRBN. 

Chapter  356,  Acts  of  1904,  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  truant  officers  in  cities  and  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  towns,  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  them,  to  make  diligent  search 
throughout  their  respective  cities  and  towns  for  children  under  the  age  of  16  who  are 
suffering  want  through  poverty,  privation,  or  from  the  neglect  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  or  of  any  other  persons  having  them  in  charge  or  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.  Where  such  children  are  found  without  parents  or  guardians  or  in  charge  of 
such  parents  or  guardians  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  officers  or  overseers  aforesaid  are 
unfit  to  care  for  children  by  reason  of  mental  incapacity,  dissolute  habits,  or  poverty, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  oveiseers  aforesaid  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
care  of  such  children  until  proceedings  may  be  had  against  them  if  necessary,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  334  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1903. 

Sec.  3.  Reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the  officers  and  overseers  aforesaid  in 
furnishing  aid  as  provided  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  city  or  town  wherein  the 
persons  have  legal  settlements,  and,  if  they  are  without  settlement,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, after  approval  by  the  State  board  of  charity;  and  notice  in  writing  shall  be  sent 
to  the  place  of  settlement  or,  if  such  i>ei80iis  are  unsettled,  to  the  State  board  of  charity 
as  is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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Maxwell,  W.  H.,  on  children  with  employment  certificates,  15-16. 
Michigan,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
Minnesota,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
Missouri,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10,  20. 
Montana,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
Nebraska,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Negroes,  compulsory  attendance,  108-109;  number  attending  school,  25. 
Netherlands,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  84,  86^7. 
Nevada,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
New  Hampshire,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
New  Jersey,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
New  Mexico,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
New  Orleans,  compulsory  attendance,  12. 
New  York,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10;  school  census,  1^14. 
New  York  City,  children  with  employment  certificates,  15;  highest  rate  of  promodon, 

17;  school  census,  13;  truancy,  19-20. 
North  Carolina,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  on  compulsory  educati<m  law  of  Connecticut,  10-11. 
Officers,  attendance,  20-22,  40-55. 
Ohio,  compulsory  att^idance  law,  10;  compulsory  education  and  child-labor  laws, 

111-120. 
Oklahoma,  compulsory  attendance  and  problem  of  poverty,  16;  compulsory  attend- 
ance law,  10. 
Ontario,  continuation  schools,  compulsory  attendance,  87. 
Oregon,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
Parental  schools,  statistics,  40-55. 
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Penaltiee,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  23,  40-55. 

Pennsylvania,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10;  school  census,  14. 

Period  required,  statistics,  28-39. 

Perrin,  J.  W.,  on  compulsory  education  laws,  11-12. 

Philbrick,  J.  D.,  on  needs  of  school  census,  12-13. 

Pittsburgh,  attendance  officers,  22. 

Population,  European  countries,  85. 

Poverty,  compulsory  attendance  and  problem  of,  10-17. 

Private  schools,  children  tran^erring  to  and  from,  15-16. 

Promotion,  effect  of  irregular  attendance,  Columbus,  Ohio,  18;  New  York  City,  high* 
est  rate,  17. 

Prussia,  public  elementary  schools,  statistics,  94. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  compulsory  attendance,  12. 

Recruits,  preparatory  courses,  Switzerland,  83. 

Rhode  Island,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Richman,  Julia,  on  immigrant  children,  14-15. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  school  census,  13. 

Roiimania,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  86. 

Russia,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  88-89. 

Ryan,  W.  C,  jr..  Compulsory  education  in  Germany,  94-98. 

St.  Louis,  truancy,  19. 

Saxony,  continuation  schools,  compulsory  attendance,  87. 

Scandinavian  coimtries,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  83-84. 

School  attendance  (1901-11),  statistics,  26. 

School  census,  necessary  factor  to  secure  enrollment  of  pupils,  12-14. 

School  year,  average  effective,  17. 

Scotland,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  80;  continuation  schools,  compulsory  attend- 
ance, 87. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  Compulsory  attendance  in  foreign  coimtries,  78-93. 

South  America,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  90. 

Southern  States,  and  child  labor,  106-107;  illiteracy,  109;  need  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, 99-110;  truancy,  107. 

Sullivan,  J.  D.,  on  school  census,  13. 

Switzerland,  continuation  schools,  83;  preparatory  courses  for  recruits,  83. 

Tennessee,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Truancy,  19-20;  Southern  States,  107.    See  dUo  Officers,  attendance. 

Turkey,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  89-90. 

United  States,  compulsory  attendance  laws,  7-77;  date  of  enactment  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  10;  opposition  to  compulsory  education  laws,  10-12. 

Utah,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Vermont,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Virginia,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Washington,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

West  Virginia,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Wisconsin,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 

Wurttemberg,  continuation  schools,  compulsory  attendance,  87. 

Wyoming,  compulsory  attendance  law,  10. 
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COHTKim.— Introdootory  notes.—Pubiioations  of  associations.— Oenenl  refemioe.— Ednoatianal  his- 
tory .—CnrrBnt  educational  conditions.— Pedagogics  and  didactics.— Eduoationa]  psychology,  Child 
study.— Special  methods  of  instructioo.— Special  subjects  of  curriculum.-  Kinderguten  and  primary 
schooL— Rural  education.— Secondary  education.— Teachers:  Training  and  professional  status.— Higher 
education. — School  administration.— School  management.— School  architecture. — School  hygiene  and  san- 
itation.—Sex  hygiene.— Play  and  playgrounds.— Social  aspects  of  education.— Child  weli^tfe.— Moral  and 
raUgkxis  education. — Manual  and  vocational  training.- Profiessional  education.— Education  of  women.— 
Ezoeptiaoal  chUdm.— Libraries  and  reading.— Bureau  of  education:  Recent  publkwtioDS.— New  pefl* 
odioak.— Periodioals  indexed  in  this  number.— Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  education. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  following  are  representatdve  books  and  articles  selected  from 
the  titles  in  the  accompanying  list,  the  nimibers  in  parentheses  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries: 

Monroe,  Cyclopedia  of  education,  volume  5  (6) ;  Graves'  History  of 
education  in  modem  times  (7);  Ward,  Montessori  method  and  the 
American  school  (61);  Betts  and  Hall,  Better  rural  schools  (62); 
Dabney,  Student  body  of  University  of  Cincinnati  (90);  Hibben, 
Type  of  graduate  scholar  (95);  Dutton,  Investigation  of  school 
sjrstems  (106);  Gill,  A  new  citizenship  (111);  Richards,  Study  of 
industries  for  purposes  of  vocational  education  (144);  Grant  and 
Hodgson,  Case  for  coeducation  (155);  Johnston,  Library  as  a  uni- 
versity factor  (167). 

Of  the  publications  listed,  only  those  named  in  the  section  headed 
'^ Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications"  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordinarily  be  obtained 
from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through  a  dealer, 
or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
issuing  organization.  A  list  of  periodicals  indexed,  with  places  of 
publication,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record 
should  be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

Associ&tion  of  Amexicaii  medical  colleges.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
third  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  26,  1913.  76  p.  8**.  (F.  C.  Zapffe, 
secretary- treasurer,  Chicago,  111.) 

CooUint:  1.  Egbert  Lefene:  Some  problems  of  medicsl  edooation,  p.  5-17.   2.  C.  R.  Bardeeo: 
I>tTldedMiioola,p.  22-38.    8.  W.  C.  Bordgn:  liedlod  coUege  ocgMitiatton,  p.  2»-38. 
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4  CUREENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

2.  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Tndian  and  other  dependent 
peoples.  Report  of  the  thirty-first  annual  conference  .  .  .  October  22,  23, 
and  24,  1913.  PubliBhed  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  dependent  peoples,  1913.  224  p.  S^.  (H.  C.  PhiUipe, 
secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.) 

Cantaiiis:  1.  Paal  Monroe:  WhAt  the  Philippine  school  system  Is  doing  for  Philippine  freedom^ 
p.  96-103.  2.  8.  W.  Eokman:  Importance  of  educational  work  in  Porto  Rico,  p.  164-^.  3.  J.  W. 
Osbom:  Limitations  of  educational  facilities  in  the  Phil^pines,  p.  174-75. 

8.  National  leagne  of  nursing  education.  Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  23,  24,  25,  1913. 
Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1913.  114  p.  8°.  (Sara  E.  Par- 
sons, secretary,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  Isabel  M.  Stewart:  Report  of  tlie  commlttae  for  approaidiing  women's  ooUeges, 
p.  35-38.  2.  Mrs.  B.  F.  8.  Smith:  Factors  of  elimination  in  schools  for  nmaesyp.  64-^  3.  Amy  P. 
Miller:  Repcn't  of  conference  on  pxeliminary  teaching,  p.  65-68. 

4.  South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-first 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Coliunhia,  S.  C,  March  13,  14  and  15,  1913. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  State  co.,  printers,  1914.  61  p.  8**.  (L.  T.  Baker,  secretary, 
Columbia,  S.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  C.  Bnrts:  President's  address,  p.  36-31.  2.  O.  B.  Martin:  Teaching  oat  of 
school,  p.  32-35.  3.  J.  E.  Swearingen:  Suggestions  for  improving  the  teaching  profiession  in  South 
Carolina,  p.  36-39. 

5.  Vermont  state  teachers'  association.    Report  of  the  sixty-third  annual  con- 

vention .  .  .  Rutland,  Vt.,  October  24,  25  and  26,  1912.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 
P.  H.  Gobie  press,  1913.  129  p.  12®.  (Amy  B.  Drake,  secretary,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.) 

Contahis:  1.  G.  S.  Wright:  President's  address,  p.  23-30.  2.  Flexible  grading  and  promoticos, 
p.  30-37.  3.  Caroline  M.  Oriswold:  Co-operatioQ  of  parents  and  teachers,  p.  81-85.  4.  A.  F.  Stone: 
What  business  demands  of  the  schools,  p.  86-S2.  5.  T.  F.  Collier:  The  history  teacher's  opportu- 
nity, p.  03-102.    6.  Mrs.  H.  K.  Whitaker:  What  society  demands  of  the  schools,  p.  109-14. 

GENERAL  REFERENCE. 

6.  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe.    Volume  5.    Pol-Zwi.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xiii,  892  p.     illus.    4®. 
Aualytical  indexes:  p.  865-92. 
This  volume  completes  the  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

7.  Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.    A  history  of  education  in  modem  times.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xv,  410  p.    12°. 

8.  Kerr,  John.    Scottish  education,  school  and  university ,  from  early  times  to 

1908;  with  an  addendum  1908-1913.  Cambridge,  University  press,  1913. 
xvi,  464  p.    8**. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

9.  Armani,  Tarquinio.    II  liceoginnasio  modemo.    Rivista  d'ltalia,  2:  641-72, 

November  16,  1913. 

Justifies  the  place  of  this  recent  development  in  the  ItaUan  edooational  system. 

10.  Bell,  Clair  H.    Experiences  of  an  American  exchange  teacher  in  Germany. 

Educational  review,  47:  28-66,  January  1914. 

WorlL  of  the  wrlUx  consisted  in  teadiing  ocuTenational  En^Uah  to  smaU  Tolimteer  groups  of 
boys  from  the  four  hi^iest  classes,  vis,  Untersekunda,  Obeiseknnda,  Unteiprima,  and  Oberprima, 
in  the  Musterschule,  Frankfurt  a.  H.,  Germany.  Says  that  during  his  school  courBe  the  German 
boy  gains  about  two  years  in  development  over  the  American  boy. 

11.  Corson,  O.  T.    The  Ohio  school  survey.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  63:  1-8, 

January  1914. 
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12.  WhitehouBe,  John  Howard.    A  national  system  of  education.    Cambridge, 

University  press,  1913.    92  p.    8"*. 
Dfacusaw  conditions  and  prospects  in  Bngland. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

13.  Brace,  H.   Addin^ton.    New  theories  in  education.    Outlook,   106:  144-48, 

January  17,  1914. 

Claims  that  "the  real  troable  is  that  edneation,  in  the  sense  of  formal,  oonsoloos  guidance  and 
instruction,  does  not  begin  soon  enou^'' 

14.  Clendenen,  Taylor  O.    Value  of  supervised  study.    School  news  and  practical 

educator,  27:  194-85,  January  1914. 

15.  Howe,  Oliver  H.    Cultural  education.     Education,  34:  320-27,  January  1914. 

Shows  the  adTsntages  of  cultural  education,  to  supplement  practical  studies.  It  makes  for  the 
development  of  ohazaoter;  for  a  breadth  of  sympathy  with  life  in  all  its  fonns. 

16.  Klroul,  PauL    Le  systtoe  de  concentration  dans  Tenseignement.    (Etudes 

didactiquee)  Ostende,  Belgium,  Bureau  international  de  documentation 
Mucative,  1913.    10  p.    8^.    (Biblioth^ue  Internationale  d'^ucation) 

Deecrfbes  a  Netherlandish  experiment  of  the  "education  for  life"  type,  similar  to  the  Rock 
Hm  experiment  in  the  United  States. 

17.  Laird,    Sinclair.    Meaning    of    experimental    education.    School,    2:  293-07, 

January  1914. 

18.  KdCaxiis,  John  T.    The  locus  of  studies.    Educational  bi-monthly,  8:95-105, 

December  1913. 

Claims  that  the  locus  of  studies  has  a  twofold  aspect.  In  the  first  place  we  must  see  that  the 
sul^t  fits  into  the  stage  of  growth  of  each  individual  child,  in  the  second  place,  the  locus  of 
studies  brings  us  back  to  the  old  practice  of  "Correlation  of  studies." 

19.  Neue  ziele  und  wege  der  padagogik.    P&dagogische  zeitung,  42:  925-7,  December 

11, 1913. 

Report  of  Dr.  Biahn's  address  before  the  P&dagoglBohe  Zentrale,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  place  current  tendencies  in  pedagogy  htstoiically.    Suggestive. 

20.  Beinach,  Theodore.    L'^ucation  ath^nienne  et  T^ucation  fran9aise.    Revue 

p^agogique,  63:  531-56,  December  1913. 

21.  Bepplier,   Agnes.    Popular  education.    Atlantic  monthly,   113:  1-8,  January 

1914. 

Writer  says  the  theory  that  "school  work  must  appeal  to  a  child's  fluctuating  tastes,  must 
attract  a  ctdld's  involuntary  attention,  does  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  rising  generation;  yet  it  is 
upheld  in  high  places." 

22.  Sanders,  Frederic  W.    The  organization  of  education.    Education,  34:  273-82, 

January  1914. 

First  article  of  a  series  dealing  with  some  "educational  postulates  and  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  organisation  of  schools.'' 

23.  Smith,  Henry  Bompas.    Education  as  the  training  of  personality;  an  inaugural 

lecture.  Manchester,  University  press,  1913.  38  p.  12^.  (Manchester  uni- 
versity lectures,    no.  XVII) 

24.  Springer,  P.  W.    Fundamentals  in  education.    Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the 

promotion  of  industrial  education,  4:  37-47,  December  1913. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  Men  and  women  teaohere,  Careen,  Edu- 
cators,  and  8cho<d  trend. 

25.  Wilson,  Albert.    Does  the  child  start  fair?    Parents'  review,  25:  1-12,  Janus^ 

1914. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

26.  Do  you  want  one  of  these  [10]  boys?    They  have  been  examined  for  the  Delin- 

eator by  Dr.  Gustavo  A.  Biumenthal,  vocational  expert  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  gives  a  character  reading  of  each .  Delineator,  84 :  7,  February 
1914.    illus. 
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27.  Hinkle,  B.  C.    Tests  for  efficiency  in  arithmetic.    Educational  bi-monthly, 

8:  123-36,  December  1913. 
Tells  of  the  Rioe  test  and  the  Stone  test  Mid  gives  results  of  their  use  in  soms  ejqperimenta. 

28.  KohB,  Samuel  O.    The  Binet  test  and  the  training  of  teachers.    Training  school 

bulletin,  10:  113-17,  January  1914. 
The  story  of  tnining  fifty-eight  teaohera  to  use  the  Binet  test 

29.  Mead,  Gyrus  D.    The  age  of  walking  and  talking  in  relation  to  general  intelli- 

gence.   Pedagogical  seminary,  20:  460-84,  December  1913. 
BlbUography:  483-84. 

30.  MoxBe,  Josiah.    A  comparison  of  white  and  colored  children  measured  by 

the  Binet  scale  of  intelligence.    Popular  science  monthly,  84:  75-79,  January 
1914. 

MeMoreme&t  with  the  Binet  scale,  as  revised  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Qoddard.  Tests  made  by  Alios 
C.  Strong  on  white  and  colored  school  ohUdren  of  Colombia,  S.  C.  Condndes  that "  negro  children 
from  0  to  12  and  possibly  15  years  are  mentally  different,  and  also  younger  than  southern  white 
children  of  corresponding  age,  and  this  condition  is  partly  due,  at  least,  to  causes  that  are  iiatiT« 
or  racial." 

31.  Strong,  Alice  O.    Three  hundred  fifty  white  and  colored  children  measured 

by  the  Binet-Simon  scale  of  intelligence:  a  comparative  study.    Pedagogical 
seminary,  20:  485-^15,  December  1913. 

Bibliography:  p.  512-15. 

The  children  tested  were  in  the  public  schools  of  Columbia,  B.  C. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  mSTRUCTION. 

32.  Bailey,  Carolyn  Sherwin.    For  the  story  teller;  story  telling  and  stories  to 

tell.    Springfield,  Mass.,  Milton  Bradley  company,  1913.    261  p.    S"^ 
83.  Mao  Mtum,  Norman.    Differentialism;  a  new  method  of  class  self-teaching. 

London,  W.  H.  Smith  &  son  [1913]    27  p.    12*' 
S4.  Behmidt,  A.     Der  kinematograph  als  sch&diger  und  heifer  in  eraiehnng  und 

imterricht.     Padagogische  warte,  20: 1288-96,  December  1,  1913. 
Hostile  to  moying  pictures  xmder  present  conditions.    Suggests  good  fllms  to  flg^t  bad,  and 

commends  circuit  films  of  the  "  Society  for  the  q>read  of  publio  education." 

85.  Sudeley,  — .    The  public  utility  of  museums.    Nineteenth  century,  74: 1211-19| 
December  1913. 
Discusses  the  eduoaUonal  value  of  museums.    From  Engliah  standpoint. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

36.  AndezBon,  Madge.    A  real  school  paper.    School-arts  magazine,  13:  341-47, 

January  1914. 

Tells  of  the  management  and  success  of  the  "Comet,"  issued  by  the  West  divlMon  high  school, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

37.  Apple  ton,  B.  B.    Some  practical  suggestions  on  the  direct  method  of  teaching 

Latin.    Cambridge,  W.  Heifer  &  sons  ltd.,  1913.    83  p.     12**. 

38.  Atherton,   Lewis.    Literary   selections   most   frequently   memorized   in   the 

elementary  school.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14:  208-20,  January  1914. 
statistics  based  on  an  examination  of  34  sdected  state,  county,  and  dty  oonrses  of  study. 

39.  Bean,  C.  H.    How  English  grammar  has  been  taught  in  America.    Education, 

34:  301-311,  January  1914. 

40.  Booth,  Mary  J.    Material  on  geography  which  may  be  obtained  free  or  at  small 

cost.    Journal  of  geography,  12:  129-51,  January  1914. 

41.  Chubb,  Percival.    The  blight  of  literary  bookisbnees.    English  journal,  3: 15-27, 

January  19K. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  oounoH  of  teachers  of  EngUah  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
November  28, 1913. 
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42.  Commercial  education  in  secondary  Bchools.     School  world,  16:  16-23,  January 

1914. 

Sympoiiam  on  the  orgimimtinn,  corricalum  and  teaching  of  oommercial  subjects  to  pupils  of 
hjgfa  school  age,  by  eight  men  and  women  in  active  work  in  English  secondary  edooatlon. 

43.  Coombs,  P.   E.    Methods  of  teaching  primary   reading.     School,   2:  273-76, 

January  1914. 

CSaoiflcation  of  the  general  types  to  ihow  their  development  and  to  allow  comparative  study. 

44.  Coulter,  John  O.    Organization  and  content  of  high  school  science.    School 

and  home  education,  33:  171-75,  January  1914. 

Statonent  of  principles  underlying  a  general  science  course  presented  for  discassioii  at  the 
November,  1913,  meeting  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

45.  Day,  Clive.     Commercial  and  industrial  history  in  secondary  schools.    Histwy 

teacher's  magazine,  5:  11-16,  January  1914. 

46.  Oezhard,  E.  Bchulta.    The  value  of  studying  German.    American  education, 

17:  204-7,  December  1913. 

"A  scholarly  and  practical  djamssimi  of  the  subject." 

47.  Gillette,  John  M.    An  outline  of  social  study  for  elementary  schools.    Ameri- 

can journal  of  sociology,  19:  491-^09,  January  1914. 

48.  Guild,  Thacher  H.    Suggestions  for  the  high-school  play.    English  journal,  2: 

637-46,  December  1913. 

Reprinted  f^om  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  lUinois  association  of  teadiers  of  En^ldi. 

Gives  a  list  of  some  plays  whi^  have  proved  successful  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
local  sidiools. 

49.  Knrtaworth,  H.  M.    The  school  publication  as  a  hctor  in  art  education.    School- 

arts  magazine,  13:  331-40,  January  1914. 

50.  XcKay,  Ethel  H.    The  problem  of  the  primer.    School,  2:  277-83,  January 

1914. 
Outline  of  a  method  of  using  the  phonic  system  with  the  primer  in  teaching  reading. 

51.  Moore,  ICaud.    Reading  and  phonics.    Primary  education,  22:  5-9,  January 

1914. 

52.  Sjford,   Ethel.    Music   for   children.    New   England   magazine,    48:  544-46, 

January  1914. 

Making  the  dements  of  music  study  more  interestfiig  to  children,  ghows  educatSonal  value 
of  such  study. 

53.  Toiler,  Josephine.    If  Mme.   Montessori  taught  music,   this  engaging  new 

method,  which  is  phenomenally  successful,  would  probably  be  her  way  of 
doing  it.     Delineator,  84:  16-17,  61,  February  1914. 

The  author  presents  "Mile.  Chassavant,  a  Frenchwoman  who  has  invented  a  unique  music- 
teaching  method.  The  results  of  the  Chassavant  method  are  to  help  children  to  read  and  execute 
music  as  phenomenally  as  Montessori  children  read  and  write  their  mother  tongue.  The  Chassa- 
vant method,  moreover,  is  built  on  Montessori  sense-training,  although  developed  independently 
of  the  Montessori  method." 

54.  Trendley,  ICaxy.    The  imification  of  Bnglish  history.    Education,  34:  295-^00, 

January  1914. 

*<  The  chief  danger  in  the  study  or  teaching  of  history  is  that  we  become  so  wrapped  up  in  details 
that  we  lose  the  larger  ouilook." ' 

55.  Wkke,  B.    Der  lehrplan  fOr  den  gesangunterricht.    Archiv  fUr  pftdagogik,  2: 

113-29,  December  1913. 

Analyses  and  criticizes  rather  sharply  present  German  practice  with  respect  to  music  in  the 
public  school  curriculum. 

56.  Young,  ChaileB  E.    The  other  side  of  the  modem  language  question.    Educa- 

tion, 34:  316-19,  January  1914. 

Begistefsa  plea  for  laying  the  stress  in  our  modem  language  teaobhig  on  acquiring  ability  to  read. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

57.  Binzel,  Alma  L.    Early  education:  the  kindergarten;  the  house  of  childhood;  the 

"exceptional  home."    Kindergarten  review,  24:  271-83,  January  1914, 

58.  Buck,  Philo  M.,  jr.    Puero  reverentia.    Mid-west  quarterly,  1:  17^-^,  Janu- 

ary 1914. 

59.  Fisher,  Dorothy  Oanfield.    The  Monteflsoii  manual,  in  which  Dr.  Monteasod's 

teachings  and  educational  occupations  are  arranged  in  practical  exercises  or 
lessons  for  the  mother  or  the  teacher.  Chicago,  The  W.  E.  Richardson  co., 
1913.     126  p.    illus.    8^. 

60.  Pollock,  Horatio  H.    Notes  on  the  development  of  the  Montessori  system. 

American  education,  17:  268-71,  January  1914. 

Writer  says:  ''Although  I  have  profotmd  admiration  for  the  new  pedagogy  and  its  founder, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  departure  from  ooBtomary  methods  is  too  great  to  permit  its  ready  adof^ 
tkm  in  our  schools.*' 

61.  Ward,  Florence  Elizaheth.    The  Montessori  method  and  the  American  schooL 

New  Ywk,  The  Macmillan  company,  1913.    xvi,  243  p.    illus.    12**. 

RURAL  BDUCATION. 

62.  Betts,  George  Herhert  and  Hall,  Otis  Earle.    Better  rural  schools.    Indian- 

apolis, The  Bohhs-Merrill  company  [1914]    12  p.  1.,  512  p.    illus.    8^. 

ConteMts.— Part  I.  Thedemand  for  better  rural  schools^— Part  U.  The  corrioolam  of  the  rural 
school.— Part  III.  The  teacher  and  the  rural  school.— Part  IV.  Consolidation  and  rural  school 
efficiency.— Part  V.  Rural  school  adminiatration.-Part  VI.  The  outlook  for  rural  education. 

Bibliography:  p.  491-97. 

63.  Cuhherley,  EUwood  P.    Politics  and  the  country-school  problem.    Educational 

review,  47:  10-21,  January  1914. 

Advocates  the  subordination  of  the  district  school  system,  the  erection  of  the  county  as  the  unit 
for  school  administration,  and  the  absohite  elimination  of  party  jN>litlOB  ih>m  the  management 
of  the  sdiools.  Writer  says  that  Utah  and  Maryland  offer  fine  examples  of  a  good  system  of  county 
school  organization.  Recommends  also  the  supervisory  system  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  Minne* 
sota  plan  for  the  reorganization  and  oonsolidation  of  districts. 

64.  Culter,  Horace  M.  and  Btone,  Julia  M.    The  rural  school,  its  methods  and 

management.    Boston,  Nev  York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  and  company  [H913] 
xi  p.,  1 1.,  365  p.  incl.  front.,  illus.     12**. 
Contains  "References."    "A  working  library  for  country  schools":  p.  135-142. 

65.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    Educational  extension  through  the  rural  social  center.    Edu- 

cation, 34:  283-94,  January  1914. 

Chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book,  to  be  published  shortly  by  GInn  &.  co.,  and  entitled  "Play 
and  recreation  in  the  open  country.''  Describes  various  activities  such  as  school  exhibitions,  exten- 
sion lectures,  institutes  and  Chautauquas,  dvio  debates,  libraries,  etc. 

66.  Dadisman,  8.  H.    Manual  training  in  the  country  school.    Industrial-arts  mag- 

azine, 1:  22-24,  January  1914. 

Shows  how  manual  training  in  the  Consolidated  school  of  EoUo,  Illinois^  Is  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  rural  community. 

67.  Evana,  O.  E.    Training  teachers  for  rtiral  service.    Texas  school  magazine,  16: 

12-15,  January  1914. 

68.  Farwell,    Parria   Thaxter.    Village    improvement.    New    York,    Stuigis   & 

Walton  company,  1913,  xi,  362  p.  illus.  12®.  (Farmer's  practical  library, 
ed.  by  E.  IngersoU.) 

Bibliography:  p.  350-66. 

Tnohides  chapters  on  Eduoational  and  co-openative  work,  Hie  pobUo  stsfaod.  Boys'  and  giiV 
clubs,  and  Play  for  young  and  old. 
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69.  Hayes,  D.  W.    The  nornud  echool  and  the  rural  problem.    American  school- 

master, 6: 433-48,  December  1913. 

Pap«r  nad  before  the  Joint  xneetiDg  of  the  Departments  of  nonnal  schools  and  of  rural  and  agrf- 
onltural  eduoatkm  of  the  National  edaoatioB  association,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 1913. 

The  article  ''presoits  a  problem  of  special  miportanoe  at  the  present  time,  suggests  what  can 
be  done  on  the  part  of  teadiers*  training  schools  towards  its  solution,  and  indicates  what  is  now 
befaig  done  in  this  direction." 

70.  Kirk,  IXnU  T.    Taking  the  high  school  into  the  country.    Popular  educator,  31: 

247-50,  January  1914. 
Tells  of  the  work  of  L.  R.  Alderman  in  Oregon. 

71.  Beagan,  ChapeU  B.    Linking  the  echool  with  the  home  and  community. 

Normal  instructor,  23: 15-16,  January  1914. 
Shows  what  a  ]>oor  rural  community  at  Linville,  Louisiana,  has  done  for  its  schools. 

72.  St.  Clair,  David  F.    The  rural  Ufe  engineer  and  his  work.    American  review  of 

reviews,  49:  73-80,  January  1914. 
Describes  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  secretaries  or  rural-life  engineers.    Illustrated. 

73.  Schuster,  Sarah  J.    Regeneration  of  the  rural  school.    School  century,  9: 

204-^,  January  1914. 
Discusses  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Tobin,  Superintendent  of  schools,  C!ook  county,  Illinois. 
Also  in  Catholk}  school  journal,  13: 313-13, 319,  January  1914. 

74.  Threadgin,  Mrs.  John.    The  traveling  library  commission  and  the  rural  schools. 

Oklahoma  school  herald,  21:  12-13,  December  1913. 

75.  Womack,  J.  P.    The  opportunity  of  the  country  teacher.    Journal  of  education, 

79:  35-37,  January  8,  1914. 

This  article  is  from  an  address  given  before  the  Arkansas  state  teadiers*  association  at  Little 
Rook. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

76.  Allen,  I.  M.    Some  experiments  in  high  school  instruction.    School  review,  22: 

26-44,  January  1914. 

Experiments  in  teaching  elementary  sclenoe  in  the  Wichita  high  school,  Kans.  Conclusion 
drawn  that  high  school  instruction  must  be  "intensified  rather  than  extensifled,  or  problemized 
rather  than  topicixed." 

77.  Bole,  John  A.    The  organization  of  a  large  high  school.    School  review,  22: 

1-11,  January  1914. 

Describes  process  of  organisation  of  the  Eastern  distrtot  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Drews 
the  foDowing  oonctnskm:  "Promotion  by  subject  does  not  neosssitate  small  classes,  nor  classes 
nneven  in  sue.  If  classes  are  of  uniform  site,  a  relatively  large  numbOT  of  pupils  can  be  taught 
witiiout  overcrowding  classes  and  without  overworking  teachers." 

78.  Xaphis,  Charles  O.    A  decade  of  growth  in  secondary  education  in  the  South- 

em  states.     High  school  quarterly,  2:  80-87,  January  1914. 

A  pai)er  read  before  the  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states 
at  its  ammal  meetfaig  held  at  Knoxville,  November  5-8, 1913. 

79.  Stewart,  Joseph  S.    Report  of  the  Southern  commission  on  accredited  schools, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7th,  1913.     High  school  quarterly,  2:  99-104,  January 
1914. 

TEACHERS:  TRAHnNG  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

80.  The  Arkansas  state  normal  school.    Arkansas  teacher,  1:  7-11,  December  1913. 

81.  Jastrow,  Hedwig.    Entschftdigung  der  wegen  verheiratung  aus  dem  amte 

Bcheidenden  lehrerinnen.    Lehrerin,  30:  297-99,  December  20,  1913. 
Pension  rights  of  women  school  teachers  who  leave  the  profession  to  get  married.    Gives  tables. 

82.  MoAzidreWy  Wflliam.    The  joy  of  teaching.    Journal  of  education,  78:  625-26, 

December  18, 1913. 
26252^—14 2 
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83.  New  York  state  teachers'  associatioii.    Report  on  a  professional  code  of 

ethics  for  teachers,  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  committee,  George 
M.  Forbes,  chairman.    American  education,  17:  272-75,  January  1914. 
Also  in  School  boUetiD,  40:  73-74,  December  1913. 

84.  Recommendations  of  the  Ohio  school  survey  on  certification  of  teachers.    Ohio 

teacher,  34:  197-98,  December  1913. 

85.  Sohaeffer,  Nathan  C.    The  dead  line.    Some  teachers  die  before  they  are  ready 

for  burial.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  62:  284-87,  January  1914. 

Claims  that  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  lapse  of  study  means  lapse  of  efficiency  and  ultimately 
innocuous  desuetude,  if  not  mental  stagnation  for  both  teachers  and  pupfls. 

86 .  Victoria  university  of  lianches ter ,  D  epartment  of  education.    The  demon- 

stration school  record  no.  II.  The  pursuits  of  the  Felden  school.  Ed.  by  J.  J. 
Findlay.  Manchester,  University  press,  1913.  xxxiii,  283  p.  front.,  plates. 
8**.  (Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  no.  LXXV.  Educational 
series,    no.  VII) 

87.  Young,  Bose.    Guilty  of  motherhood.    Good  housekeeping  magazine,  58:  27-35, 

January  1914. 

Married  women  as  teachers.    Conditions  in  schools  of  New  York  city. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

88.  Berendaohny  Walter  A.    Von  den  studentischen  gemeinschaft  im  amerikan- 

ischcn  college.    Akademische  rundschau,  2:  162-7,  December  1913. 

An  interesting  and  discriminating  statement  of  certain  phases  of  student  life  at  American  colleges, 

89.  Boutroux,  fimile.    Science  et  culture.    Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseigne- 

ment,  33:  385-401,  December  1913. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Graduate  ooOege  of  Princeton  unJvexBity, 
October  21, 1913. 

90.  Dabney,  Charles  V.    A  study  of  the  student  body  of  the  UniveiELty  of  Cincin- 

nati: a  municipal  university.  National  municipal  review,  3:  68-77,  January 
1914. 

91.  Davidson,  Norznan  J.    Things  seen  in  Oxford.    London,  Seeley,  Service  &  co. 

limited,  1914.    258  p.    illus.    16**. 

92.  Draper,  Ernest  O.    The  college  man  in  business.    Outlook,  106:  27-30,  Janu- 

ary 3,  1914. 

ConolUBioos  drawn  from  a  typical  class  in  two  typical  lnstitiitSoii»— Yale  milv«i8ity  (class 
of  1006),  and  Amherst  ooOege  (class  of  1906). 

93.  Oribble,  Francis.    The  romance  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.    London,  Mills  & 

Boon,  limited,  1913.    268  p.    illus.    12®. 

94.  Hart,  Joseph  JSL    The  democratic  organization  of  a  state  iiniveraity.    Popular 

science  monthly,  84:  91-99,  January  1914. 

Ad  vocates  among  other  things  a  larger  recognition  of  the  student  body.  Says:  **  In  all  questions 
affecting  the  real  policy  of  the  university  the  student  body  must  hare  a  chance  to  express  its  delib- 
erate will  in  a  domocratio  sort  of  way."  The  problem  of  the  democratic  partic^tian  by  the 
faculty  in  the  actual  affairs  of  the  university  must  also  be  solved. 

95.  Hibben,  John  G.    The  type  of  graduate  scholar.     Educational  review,  47:  1-9, 

January  1914. 

Discusses  the  determining  forces  in  the  academic  world  to*day,  which  tend  '^to  constitute  a 
definite  type  of  graduate  student.'' 

96.  Johnston,  J.  B.    University  organization.     Science,  n.  s.  38:  908-18,  Decem- 

ber 26,  1913. 

Discusses  what  the  writer  considers  to  be  the  proper  form  of  university  organisation,  and  how 
it  can  be  approached  in  our  state  universities. 

97.  Jones,  Adam  Leroy.    The  work  of  the  committee  on  undergraduate  admissions. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  16:  27-39,  December  1913. 
To  be  concluded. 
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98.  Jones,  E.  E.  ConstcLnce.    Girton  college.     London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  1913.    6?.  p. 

illus.     8**    (Beautiful  Britain  series) 

99.  Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.    Measurements  of  efficiency  in  college.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 78:  851-52,  December  25,  1913. 
Address  before  the  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  scboob. 

100.  Matthews,  W.  K.     Some  features  of  higher  education  in  Germany.    Methodist 

review,  63:  74-90,  January  1914. 

Concludes  that  the  school  system  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Germany  are  calculated  to 
beget  dependence  on  authority  rather  than  independence  and  freedom  of  action. 

101.  Perrott,  George  St.  John.     Reminiscences  of  Oxford.     Quarterly  journal  of 

the  University  of  North  Dakota,  4:  154-63,  January  1914. 
An  account  of  experiences  at  Oxford  **  by  one  of  her  sons." 

102.  Salisberg,  Paul  von.     Deutsche  kulturarbeit  im  ausland.    1.  Das  Deutsch- 

Siidamerikanische  institut.  Hochschul-nachrichten,  24:  39-40,  November 
1913. 

Describes  the  '' German  South- American  institute/'  a  German  educational  organixation  with 
branches  in  most  of  the  South  American  states.  The  Institute  has  close  affiliations  with-  the 
University  of  Bonn  and  the  Technical  school  at  Aachen. 

103.  Steams,  Harold  E.    The  confessions  of  a  Harvard  man.     Forum,  51:  69-81, 

January  1914. 

Concluded  from  December  number.  Harvard  life  from  the  inside.  Criticises  what  he  terms 
"the  lack  of  vigorous  intellectual  discipline."  Thinks  a  general  culture  is  still  a  man's  best 
training  for  any  special  work.  Deplores  ''the  steady  growth  of  modem  utilitarian  ideals  at 
Harvard." 

104.  Stevens,  W.  LeConte.     Academic  student  elections.     Science,  n.  s.  39:  91-94, 

January  16,  1914.  * 

Observations  on  F.  C.  Ferry's  article.  Some  tables  of  student  hours  of  instruction,  in  Science, 
n.  s.  38:  584-89,  October  24, 1913. 

105.  Venn,  John.     Early  collegiate  life.    Cambridge,  W.  Heffer  and  sons  ltd.,  1913. 

286  p.    12°. 

Relates  to  Gonville  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge  university. 

SCHOOL  ADlflNISTRATION. 

106.  Button,  Samuel  T.    The  investigation  of  school  systems.     Educational  review, 

47:  57-64,  January  1914. 

Writer  says:  "Instead  of  appointing  a  commission  to  report  publicly  on  city  schools,  it  would 
seem  far  better  to  choose  some  one  or  two  very  competent  persons  as  advisors  to  the  school  system, 
say  for  a  period  of  five  years,  giving  them  proper  salary  and  letting  them  make  confidential 
reports  to  the  board,  from  time  to  time,  on  such  matters  as  seem  to  them  to  need  special  atten- 
tion ...  It  would  prevent  the  exploitation  of  personal  opinions  and  that  playing  to  the 
galleries  which  is  so  likely  to  occur,  etc." 

107.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Office  of  special  inquiries  and 

reports.  Memorandum  on  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  certain 
European  countries  and  American  states.  London,  Printed  under  the  author- 
ity of  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Eyre  and  Sp)OttiflWoode,  ltd.,  1913.  75  p. 
8<>.    (Imperial  education  conference  papers.    II) 

108.  Meade,  Oeorge  H«    A  heckling  school  board  and  an  educational  stateswoman. 

Survey,  31:  443-44,  January  10,  1914. 

Discuses  the  re-election  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Yotmg  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

109.  Weet,  Herbert  S.    Elimination,  retardation,  and  non-promotion.    American 

school  board  journal,  48:  9-11,  65,  January  1914. 

*'Thi3  paper,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  extended  discussion  before  the  New  York  Council 
of  superintendents,  presents  one  of  the  first  working  schemes  for  reducing  retardation,  etc.,  which 
has  been  found  practical.'' 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

110.  Gill,  Wilson  L.    The  boys*  and  girls'  republic;  text-book  of  the  art  of  citizen- 

ship.    Philadelphia,  American  patriotic  league  [1913]    100  p.     illus.     12°. 

111.  A   new   citizenship.     Democracy   systematized   for   moral   and   civic 

training.     Philadelphia,  American  patriotic  league  [1913]    268  p.     illus.     12**. 

Introduction  by  Patterson  Du  Bois. 

The  book  undertakes  to  show  how  pupil  self  government  has  been  developed  and  suooessfully 
applied,  and  how  the  work  which  has  already  become  both  national  and  international  may  be 
further  developed. 

112.  Itvtgg,  Charles  H.    Home  work  and  the  school.    South  Dakota  educator, 

17:  8-10,  December  1913. 

The  author  believes  in  home  tasks  for  pupils  to  a  limited  extent,  but  thinks  they  should  be  such 
that  they  will  chime  in  with  the  interests  and  the  harmonies  of  the  home  life. 

113.  The  use  of  a  score  card  in  appraising  class  work.    School  review,   22:  57-60, 

January  1914. 

Gives  samples  of  cards. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

114.  Keene,  Charles  H.    The  effect  of  conditions  of  schoolroom  heating  and  venti- 

lating on  schoolroom  attendance.     School  review,  22:  20-25,  January  1914. 

Conditions  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  described.  Makes  a  plea  for  thorough  ventilation.  Shows  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  open-air  schools. 

115.  WinBlow,  C.  E.  A.    School  ventilation  in  New  York  city.    American  journal 

of  public  health,  3:  1158-75,  November  1913. 

Results  ofca  study  of  existing  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  schools,  made  by  Prof.  Charles 
Baskerville  and  the  writer,  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  school  inquiry.  Thirty-two  typical  exam- 
ples of  schools  were  selected  for  examination. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

116.  Bumhaxu,  William  H.    Mental  hygiene  in  the  school.     Mind  and   body, 

20:  387-91,  January  1914. 

Read  at  the  fourth  International  congress  on  school  hygiene,  August  1913,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

117.  Foster,  MT.  K.    The  Oakhind  syetem  of  medical  supervision.    American  edu- 

cation, 17:  208-11,  December  1913. 

118.  Greenwood,  Arthur.    The  health  and  physique  of  school  children.    West- 

minster, P.  S.  King  &  son,  1913.    xv,  96  p.    tables,  charts.    8°. 

An  anthropometric  study  of  British  school  children,  published  by  the  Ratan  Tata  foundation. 
School  of  economics.  University  of  London. 

119.  Kohnky,  Emma.    Preliminary  study  of  the  effect  of  dental  treatment  upon  the 

physical  and  mental  efficiency  of  school  children.    Journal  of  educational 
psychology,  4:  571-78,  December  1913. 

*'  The  method  of  equal  groups  was  employed  and  check  tests  were  made  upon  children  of  the 
same  ability  who  had  no  dental  treatment.  The  gain  of  the  treated  group  oonstltates  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  dental  treatment  in  the  schools." 

120.  McKeag,  Anna  Jane.    The  conservation  of  the  child's  eneigy.    Child-welfare 

magazine,  8:  163-66,  January  1914. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  tills  article  to  point  out  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
last  two  decades  in  regard  to  methods  of  utilizing  to  the  best  advantage  the  powers  and  energy 
of  the  child  in  the  schoolroom. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

121.  Foerster,  F.  W.    The  sense  of  shame.     Do  sex  crusaders  forpet  its  importance? 

Pennsylvania  school  journal,  62:  247-49,  December  1913. 
Reprinted  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

122.  Hahn,  Clarence  W.     Sex  education  for  school  children.     School  science  and 

mathematics,  14:  64-63,  January  1913. 
Outlines  a  course  for  sex  education. 
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PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

123.  Flaygroand  and  recreation  association  of  America.    Year  book.    Play- 

ground, 7:  371-409,  January  1914. 

Gives  statistics  of  the  cities  that  "played  "  last  year. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

124.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    The  schoolhouse  aa  a  crime  contributor.    Bulletin  of  the 

American  academy  of  medicine,  14:  383-87,  December  1913. 

By  "schoolhouse"  the  writer  means  "  the  entire  complex  of  material  sorronndlngs  and  physical 
arrangements  making  up  the  immediate  environment  of  the  typical  public  school. "  Urges  use  of 
school  building?  for  civic  and  social  purposes.  Writer  has  reference  to  the  increasing  number  of 
non-social  offenses  and  not  to  criminal  tendencies  usually  recognised  as  such  by  the  law. 

125.  Macadam,  Elizabeth.    The  universities  and  the  training  of  the  social  worker. 

Hibbert  journal,  12:  283-94,  January  1914. 

Describes  conditions  in  England.  Says  that  funds  are  needed  for  endowments  to  establtoh 
schools  for  social  science  on  a  sound  basis. 

126.  New  Year  goals  in  social  work  .  .  .  1914.     Survey,  31:  349-59,  December  27, 

1913. 

Reviews  the  prospective  programmes  of  social  organizations  for  the  year  1914.  Discusses 
child  labor,  recreation,  social  settlements,  vocational  education,  sex  education,  mental  hygiene,  etc 

127.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.    The  social  centers  of  1912-13.     New  York,  Depart- 

ment of  recreation,  Russell  Sf^e  foundation  [1913]    8  p.  illus.    8°.     (Publica- 
'   lion  no.  Rec.  135) 

Presents  information  regarding  ''practically  all  of  the  cities  which  had  definite  undertakings 
of  a  social  center  character''  during  the  year. 

128.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    An  international  movement  for  home  education. 

Catholic  educational  review,  7:  48-56,  January  1914. 

The  author  speaks  especially  of  the  Fourth  International  congress  for  home  education  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  September  1914. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

129.  The  uplift  book  of  child  culture;  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 

Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Alice  R.  Northrop,  GuBtave  A.  Blumenthal,  Eli  W.  Weaver. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Uplift  publishing  company  [1913]    xi,  425  p.    illus.    8**. 
Covers  a  wide  range  of  Juvenile  interests— Intellectual,  physical,  moral,  vocational,  etc. 

130.  Waite,  Edward  F.    The  physical  basis  of  crime:  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

judge  of  a  juvenile  court.    Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medicine, 
14:  388-95,  December  1913. 
Recommends  medical  inspection  of  schools,  etc. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

131.  Cope,  Henry  F.    Co-operation  on  the  campus.     Religious  education,  8:  441-46, 

December  1913. 

Gives  a  possible  ideal  of  co-ordination  in  religious  work  based  on  the  four  factors  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  local  church,  the  church  weaker,  and  the  Christian  association. 

132.  EQiott,  Harrison  S.    A  suggested  curriculum  for  voluntary  Christian  education 

groups  in  colleges  and  universities.     Religious  education,  8:  463-69,  Decem- 
ber 1913. 

"Tentative  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  North  American  student  movements,  with 
the  co-operation  of  various  leaders  acquainted  with  the  student  field.'' 

133.  Frayser,  Nannie  L.     Relating  the  child  to  the  community  through  the  school. 

Pilgrim  teacher,  30:  84-88,  February  1914. 
Bonday  school  work.    Newer  methods  of  instruction  described. 

134.  JohnBon,  Franklin  W,    The  problems  of  boyhood :  a  course  of  ethics  for  boys  in 

the  Sunday  school.     Biblical  world,  43:  29-32,  January  1914. 
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135.  Kent,  Chiles  Foster.    The  Bible  and  the  college  curriculum.    Rellgioufl 

education,  8:  453-68,  December  1913. 
Oiyes  the  proposed  college  oorrioiiliun  coones. 

136.  [Symposium  on  the  educational,  religious,  and  social  activities  of  the  Young  men's 

Christian  association]    Association  men,  39:  169-210,  January  1914. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

137.  Abercrombie,  John  W.    Vocational  education.    Speech  in  the  House  of  repre- 

sentatives, October  2,  1913.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913. 
16  p.    8^ 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  comxnissioQ 
to  ooosider  Uie  need  and  report  a  plan  for  national  aid  for  vocational  edooaticn. 

138.  Adkins,  Frank  J.    A  counterblast  against  vocationism.    School  world,  16: 

9-12,  January  1914. 

139.  Black,  Byland  H.    The  cultural  element  in  vocational  training.    American 

schoolmaster,  6:  449-56,  December  1913. 

Address  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  teachers'  associatiocu 

140.  Fuller,  Robert  J.    Cooperation  between  the  National  education  association 

and  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    School 
review,  22:  12-19,  January  1914. 

141.  HendexBon,  Wilson  H.    A  program  for  vocational  education.    Industrial-arts 

magazine,  1:  6-8,  January  1914. 

Claims  that  in  the  program  for  vocational  education,  there  is  no  one  miit,  scheme  or  course 
which  will,  by  itself,  solve  the  problem.  The  vocational  school,  continuation  school,  and  co-opera- 
tive school  and  shop  course  each  has  its  place,  and  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
their  relative  values  as  agents  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

142.  Matterson,  Emma  B.     Shall  we  teach  household  arts  in  oiu*  schools?    Ekluca- 

tion,  34:  312-15,  January  1914. 

143.  Offenhauer,  R.  B.    Vacation  earnings  of  high  school  boys.    Ohio  educational 

monthly,  62:  625-26,  December  1913. 

Gives  statistics  showing  the  labor  and  earnings  of  the  high  school  boys  of  Sandusky,  Oliio,  for 
the  vacation  period  of  1913. 

144.  BichardB,  Charles  B.    llow  shall  we  study  the  industries  for  the  purposes  of 

vocational  education?    Vocational  education,  3:  159-68,  January  1914. 

A  valuable  study  in  which  the  author  ''points  out  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  making  a  survey 
of  the  industries  of  a  commimity  and  gives  a  form  of  classiQoation  for  securing  the  desired  result." 

145.  Broberts,  William  M.    The  development  of  part-time  education  for  apprentices 

in  Chicago.     Vocational  education,  3:  197-207,  January  1914. 

A  paper  read  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  1913. 

The  Chicago  experiments  would  seem  to  be  especially  suggestive  to  other  cities,  owing  to  the 
working  agreements,  which  have  been  brought  about  between  the  labor  imions  andv employers 
in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  apprentice  training. 

146.  Short,  B.  L.    The  West  technical  high  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.     School 

journal,  81:  42-43,  December  1913. 

147.  Wight,  John  O.    Vocational  training  in  village  schools.    School  journal,  81: 

47-49,  December  1913. 

"Vocational  training  in  city  and  rural  schools  has  been  duly  considered.  But  there  are  con- 
siderable  village  populations  that  are  neither  urban  nor  ruraL  Some  of  the  peculiar  problems 
of  vocational  training  in  sucti  communities  are  here  discussed  by  the  late  Doctor  Wight.'' — 
Editors. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

148.  Baboock,  Kendxio  Charles.    Preliminary  training  for  entrance  into  medical 

schools.    Quarterly  of  the  Federation  of  state  medical  boards  of  the  United 
States,  1: 130-34,  January  1914. 
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149.  XcLeod,  J.  J.  B.    The  teaching  of  physiology  to  medical  etudentB.    Science, 
n.  8.  39:  51-59,  January  9,  1914. 

Employs  the  term  "physkdogy"  In  the  broad  soise— to  indude  the  phyilcal,  the  pm^y  bio- 
logical and  the  chemical  phenomena  of  life. 

160.  Moore,  Veranus  A,    The  New  York  etate  veterinary  collie  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity.   Science,  n.  b.  39: 14-17,  January  2,  1914. 

151.  Osier,  WiUiam.    Examinations,  examiners,  and  examinees.    Quarterly  of  the 

Federation  of  state  medical  boards  of  the  United  States,  1:  101-14,  January 
1914. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  School 
on  October  1, 1913. 

152.  Register,  lAytan  B.    A  Paris  law  school  examination.     University  of  Penn- 

sylvania law  review,  62:  187-90,  January  1914. 

Methods  of  examination  at  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Paris  for  degree  of  licence  en 
tf roif— bachelor  of  laws. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

153.  Beyer,  Thomas  P.    Creative  evolution  and  the  woman  question.    Educa- 

tional review,  47:  22-27,  January  1914. 

Writer  contends  ttiat  "feminism  and  its  entering-wedge,  woman  snllrage,  do  not  promise 
heavoiy  but  mntilation  for  the  race." 

154.  Courtney,   Janet  E.    Women  as  brain-workers.    Nineteenth  century,   74: 

1284-93,  December  1913. 
Discusses  the  education  of  women  and  their  work  in  the  world. 

155.  Grant,  Oeoil  and  Hodgson,  Norman.    The  case  for  co-education.    London, 

Grant  Richards  ltd.,  1913.    325  p.    12°. 

The  favorable  conclusions  of  the  authors  are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Rngifah  exi)eriment 
in  coeducation  at  Keswioic,  and  subsequently  at  St.  George's,  Harpenden,  extending  over  15 
years.    Two  chapters  on  the  Experience  of  America,  p.  159-200,  are  included. 

156.  HoUing'worth,  Leta  Stetter.    Variability  as  related  to  sex  differences  in 

achievement;  a  critique.    American  journal  of  sociology,  19:  510-30,  January 
1914. 

157 .  Hylla,  E .    Der  unterschied  der  geechlechter  und  seine  bedeu tung  f  iir  die  jugend- 

erziehung.     Deutsche  schule,  17:  782-90,  December  1913. 

A  summary  of  the  discussions  on  coeducation  at  the  1913  meeting  of  the  League  for  scho<d 
reform. 

158.  Misme,  Jane.    L'^ucation  physique  des  femmes  en  France.    Revue,  24: 

501-7,  December  1913. 

159.  Munford,  Mary  O.  B.    The  co-ordinate  college.    The  state's  need  of  it.     Its 

relation  to  the  university  and  our  system  of  public  education.    Viiginia 
journal  of  education,  7: 152-53,  January  1914. 

Tells  of  the  demand  in  Virginia  for  a  co-ordinate  college  for  women  aflUlated  with  the  State 
university  at  Charlottesville. 

160.  Thwing,  Charles  Franklin.    Notes  on  the  history  of  the  College  for  women 

of  Western  reserve  university  for  its  first  twenty-five  years,  1888-1913.    Cleve- 
land, 0.,  The  Western  reserve  university  press,  1913.     60  p.  incl.    front. 
2  pi.    8^ 
Cover-title:  The  co-ordinate  83^tem  in  the  higher  education. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

161.  Bamett,  Mary  G.    Young  delinquents:  a  study  of  reformatory  and  industrial 

schools;  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  John  Goret.     Tendon,  Methuen  &  co.  ltd. 
[1913]    xiv,  222p.     W. 

The  result  of  frequent  attendances  at  children's  courts,  and  of  visits  to  some  20  or  30  schools 
in  England.    Contahis  a  r^sumd  of  the  report  of  the  Departmental  conmilttee  of  1911,  p.  17^201. 
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162.  Hartwell,  E.  C.    A  small  city^s  experiment  with  unusual  children.    American 

school  board  journal,  48:  15,  January  1914. 
Describes  an  ezperjment  made  daring  the  past  three  years  In  the  schools  of  Petoskay,  ViAh<g*n 

163.  McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Bibliography  of  the  education  and  care  of  crippled 

children.  A  manual  and  guide  to  the  literature  relating  to  cripples,  together 
with  an  analytical  index.  Ist  ed.  New  York,  D.  C.  McMurtrie,  1913.  xii, 
99  p.    8^. 

164.  BogexB,  A.  C.    The  desirability  of  early  diagnosis  of  mental  defect  in  children, 

and  mental  tests  as  an  aid.  Journal  of  the  American  medical  afisooiation,  61: 
2294-97,  December  27,  1913. 

Gives  tests  for  defective  children;  the  Binet^imon  method.  Distinguishes  mental  deficiency 
In  children,  and  like  curable  conditions,  firom  insanity.    Classification  of  defectives. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

165.  Bostwiok,  Arthur  £.    Themakingof  an  American's  library.     IV.  The  boy  and 

the  book.     Bookman,  38:  531-37,  January  1914. 

166.  Hasaler,  Harriot  E.    School  reading  lists,  correlated  with  the  course  of  study 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Grades  3-8.  Queens  borough 
public  library  bulletin,  2:  4-16,  November  1913. 

167.  JohiiBtony  WiUiam  Dawson.    The  library  as  a  university  factor.     Library 

journal,  39:  10-15,  January  1914. 

Address  delivered  November  7,  1913,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  unlver- 
sitles,  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

168.  National  council  of  teachers  of  EngUah.    Report  of  the^^mmittee  upon 

home  reading.  November,  1913.  Chicago,  111.,  National  council  of  teachers 
of  English,  1913.     16  p.    8°. 

Contains  a  classified  list  of  books  for  home  reading  of  high-school  pupils. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

169.  Consular  reporta  on  industrial  education  in  Qermany.    Washington,  1913.     75  p. 

(Bulletin,  1913,  no.  54) 

Contents.— I.  The  system  of  industrial  schoolhig.— II.  Schools  for  buaderB.—III.  Preparatory 
courses  for  master  craftsmen.— IV.  '^Meisterkurse"  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.— V.  The  Trade 
institute  at  Cologne.— VI.  Schools  for  fruit-growing. 

170.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    Abstracts  of  papers  read  at  a  public  conference 

under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  committee  of  the  North 
American  civic  league  for  immigrants,  held  at  New  York  city,  May  16  and  17, 
1913.    Washington,  1913.     52  p.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  61) 

171.  The  Farragut  school,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school;  by  A.  C.  Monahau 

and  Adams  Phillips.  Washington,  1913.  23  p.  plates.  (Bulletin,  1913, 
no.  49) 

172.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education,  by  Matthew  R.  McCann. 

Washington,  1913.    28  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  50) 

173.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.     Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.     Washington, 

1913.    40  p.     (Bulletin,  1913,  no.  52) 

NEW  PERIODICALS. 

Arkansas  teacher.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1913.  10  numbers  a  year.  Conway, 
Ark. 

Hawaii  educational  review.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1913.  10  numbers  a  year. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Hi^h  school  quarterly.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1912.  Published  quarterly.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
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HIItioIb  teacher.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  April  1913.  Published  monthly.  Illinois  state 
teachera'  association,  Woodstock,  HI. 

Industrial-arts  magazine.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1914.  Published  monthly. 
Bruce  publishing  company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Louisiazia  school  work.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  April  1913.  Published  monthly,  except 
July  and  August.    Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mid-west  quarterly.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1913.  Published  quarterly.  Univer- 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior,  * 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Vi^^sUngton,  December  2,  191S. 
Sir:  Not  only  does  society  attempt  to  prepare  its  youth  for  life, 
for  making  a  Kving  and  for  effective  service;  it  also  attempts  to 
direct  them,  at  the  end  of  their  school  period,  toward  those  vocations 
to  which  they  seem  to  be  best  fitted  and  to  assist  them  in  finding 
profitable  employment.  In  more  than  one  American  city  this  is 
considered  a  legitimate  function  of  the  system  of  education.  Because 
of  increasing  interest  in  this  subject,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  to  prepare  for  this 
bureau  the  manuscript  submitted  herewith,  embodying  the  results  of 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  school  and  employment  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany. 

I  recommend  that  it  be  published,  under  the  title  ''The  School  and 
the  Start  in  life,"  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  START  IN  LIFE. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  GERMANY. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Within  recont  years  an  unusually  active  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  after-school  careers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who,  either 
through  graduation  or  through  dropping  out,  leave  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  child- welfare  organizations  of  the  country  have  for  many  years 
labored  to  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  and  to  safeguard  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  young  wage  earners;  social  and  educa- 
tional agencies  have,  through  private  or  through  public  funds,  pro- 
vided for  a  limited  number  of  children,  whose  circumstances  or  whose 
natural  inclinations  pointed  to  some  form  of  industrial  employment, 
opportunities  to  enter,  by  means  of  preliminary  vocational  training 
and  help,  the  higher  levels  of  the  occupations. 

More  recently  the  vocational  guidance  movement,  with  its  vocation 
bureaus,  vocational  information,  placement,  scholarship,  and  follow- 
up  societies,  has  focused  public  attention  on  the  hitherto  scantily 
recognized  responsibility  of  the  public  school  for  the  careers  of  the 
children  who  have  left  it  for  employment. 

This  concern  of  the  schools  for  the  occupational  welfare  of  their 
boys  and  girls,  new  in  the  sense  of  the  new  types  of  effort  which  have 
been  organized  to  help  young  people  find  themselves  in  life,  has 
brought  into  the  foreground  certain  questions  of  momentous  impor- 
tance in  school  policy  and  administration. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  public  school  toward  the  boys  and  girls 
who  drop  out  from  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a 
work  certificate  ?  What  special  interest  has  the  school  in  the  tind 
of  work  these  children  find  to  do  ?  In  other  words,  should  there  be 
any  further  definite  relation  between  the  school  and  the  child  when 
the  decision  to  leave  is  about  to  be  made,  or  when  the  child  has 
already  left  for  work?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent  shall  the  school 
help  to  provide  and  supervise  employment  for  such  children,  or  to 
furnish  information,  counsel,  incentives,  and  opportunities  in  order 
that  the  start  in  life  for  that  army  of  boys  and  girls  now  wastefuUy 
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adrift  during  the  transition  from  school  to  work  ma^'  be  made  more 
promising  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  before  thinking  people  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  other  advanced  countries  also.  They  touch 
not  alone  the  professional  interests  of  the  educator  and  the  efficiency 
requirements  of  modem  industry;  they  affect  the  very  foundations 
of  our  social  well-being;  they  squarely  direct  attention  to  a  slighted 
national  problem — the  conservation  of  adolescent  youth. 

Interest  in  this  vital  matter  has  of  late  been  quickening.  Signifi- 
cant vocational  experiments  are  under  way  throughout  the  country 
by  school  boards,  teachers'  associations,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
private  societies  started  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
public  schools  and  their  children. 

The  object  of  the  present  study  is  to  describe  some  of  the  im- 
portant enterprises  carried  on  by  public  and  private  agencies  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Gernif^ny  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  boj^s 
and  girls  in  their  start  in  life.  These  countries  have  been  selected 
for  special  inquiry  because  their  work  of  vocational  assistance,  some 
of  it  decades  old  and  much  of  it  still  in  the  early  stages  of  experi- 
mentation, possesses  peculiar  interest  and  suggestiveness  for  workers 
in  similar  fields  in  the  United  States.  Conditions  and  even  view- 
points will  be  found  so  much  at  variance  from  our  own,  oftentimes, 
that  direct  adoption  of  the  schemes  described  will  be  obviously  out 
of  the  question.  Imitation  of  the  foreign  experiment  has  not  been  any 
part  of  the  plan  of  this  inquiry.  Genuine  social  service,  as  every 
experienced  worker  knows,  is  never  a  transplantation;  it  must  grow 
out  of  local  iusight  and  necessity.  This,  too,  should  be  pointed  out: 
The  countries  studied  differ  not  only  with  respect  to  one  another  in 
methods  and  poUcies  of  helping  the  children  vocationally  but  they 
differ,  too,  in  many  details  within  the  various  subdivisions  of  each 
country.  Scotland  does  not  follow  England  nor  does  England  fol- 
low Germany  in  the  work  of  vocational  assistance.  The  work  in 
Birmingham  is  unlike  that  in  London,  while  Liverpool  differs  from 
both.  North  Germany  and  south  Germany  are  widely  apart  in 
both  method  and  accomplishment. 

The  reader,  in  a  survey  of  foreign  experiments,  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  elaborateness  of  machinery  developed;  the  extent 
and  effectiveness  of  the  national  and  local  support  through  legisla- 
tion and  money  grants;  and  also  by  the  extraordinary  development 
of  volunteer  service  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  who  are  drawn 
from  school,  manufacturing,  commercial,  labor,  civic,  and  social- 
service  groups. 
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II.  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Although  various  Scotch  and  English  towns  have  for  years  been 
carrying  on  some  kind  of  juvenile  advisorj"  and  placement  work, 
frequently  through  members  of  the  care  committees  established 
primarily  to  supervise  school  feeding,  two  parUamentary  enactments, 
one  known  as  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  passed  in  1909,  and  the  other 
as  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  passed  in  1910,  may 
bo  said  to  be  the  mainsprings  of  the  present  vocational  guidance 
activities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  two  acts,  with  respect  to 
their  advising  and  juvenile  employment  provisions,  have  been  in 
process  of  application  simultaneously.  Under  their  authority  man}' 
important  experiments  are  under  way.  The  separate  education  act 
of  Scotland  became  eflFective  in  1908,  with  the  following  provisions: 

It  sball  be  lawful  for  a  school  board,  if  they  think  fit«  in  addition  to  any  powers 
already  vested  in  them,  to  incur  expenditure  and  to  defray  the  same  out  of  the 
school  fund,  in  carrying  out  or  in  combining  wHh  one  or  more  school  boards  to  carry 
out  the  following  objects  (that  is  to  say):  In  maintaining  or  combining  with  other 
bodies  to  maintain  any  agency  for  collecting  and  distributing  information  as  to  em- 
ployments open  to  children  upon  leaving  school. 

The  Education  (Choice  op  Employment)  Act,  1910. 

Chapteb  37. 

AN  ACT  To  enablB  certain  local  education  aathorities  to  give  boys  and  giiis  Inlormation,  advice,  and 
aasistanoe  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment.  (28th  November,  1910.  J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cofisent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal ^  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1«— (1)  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs 
as  local  education  authorities  under  section  two  of  the  Education  Act,  1902  (in  this 
act  called  the  principal  act),  shall  include  a  power  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  by  means 
of  the  collection  and  the  communication  of  information  and  the  furnishing  of  advice. 

(2)  The  council  of  a  county,  and  the  council  of  a  noncounty  borough  or  urban 
disfnct  within  the  county  who  are  a  local  education  authority  under  Part  III  of  the 
principal  act,  may,  as  part  of  their  powers  under  Part  II  of  that  act,  enter  into  and 
carry  into  effect  arrangements  or  agreements  for  the  cooperation  of  the  council  of  the 
borough  or  district  with  the  county  council  in  respect  of  the  exercise  by  the  county 
council  of  their  powers  under  this  act,  either — 

(a)  by  rendering  to  the  county  council  such  assistance  as  may  be  arranged  or 

agreed;  or 
(6)  by  exercising  within  the  borough  or  district,  on  behalf  of  the  county  council, 
ail  or  any  of  the  powers  of  that  council  under  this  act ; 
and  any  such  arrangement  or  agreement  may,  amongst  other  things,  provide  for  the 
proportion  in  which  the  expenses  incurred  under  it  are  to  be  borne  by  the  councils 
respectively. 

(3)  The  expenses  incurred  under  this  act  by  any  council  (whether  the  council  of  a 
county,  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district)  shall  be  defrayed  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  that  council  under  section  two  or  section  three  of  the  principal  act,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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t*  Thi«  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  (Choice  of  Emplo^inent)  Act,  1910,  and 
this  act  and  the  Educatioii  Acti?,  1870  to  1909,  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Education 
Acte,  1870  to  1910. 

Under  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act  of  1909,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  combines  many  of  the  functions  of  and  corresponds  to  our 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  was  authorized 
to  make  its  own  regulatioAS  for  the  conduct  of  these  exchanges  and 
to  estabUsh  such  juvenile  advisory  committees  as  it  thought  fit. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  the  following  general 
regulations  and  special  rules  dealing  with  juvenile  employment  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ireland: 

General    Regulations    Made    by    the    Board    of    Trade    in  Pursuance    of 
Section  (2)  of  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909. 

General  regulations  for  labor  exchanges  managed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I. — (1)  Applicants  for  employ mehe  through  a  labor  exchange  shall  register  and 
shall  renew  their  registration  there  in  person,  if  they  reside  within  three  miles  of 
the  exchange  or  within  such  other  distance  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  from 
time  to  time,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  or  class  of  applicants. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  applicants  not  residing  within  the  above  limit  of  distance,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  lal)or  exchange  may  accept  registration  or  renewal  of  registration 
through  the  post. 

(3)  Applicants  shall  register  upon  a  form  containing  the  particulars  set  forth  in 
the  first  schedule  hereto,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  time  to  time,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  or 
trade  or  class  of  applicants. 

(4)  The  above  rc^ilations  shall  not  apply  to  juvenile  applicants. 

II. — Registration  of  applications  for  employment  shall  hold  good  for  seven  days 
from  the  date  of  registration  or  for  such  other  period  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from 
time  to  time  direct  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  or  trade  or 
class  of  applicants,  but  may  be  renewed  within  that  period  for  a  like  period  and  so  on 
from  time  to  time. 

III. — (1)  Any  association  of  employers  or  workmen  may  file  at  a  labor  exclianpo 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  strike  or  lockout  affecting  their  trade  in 
the  district.  Any  such  statement  shall  be  in  the  form  set  out  in  the  second  schedule 
hereto,  and  shall  be  signed  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  association  for  the  purpo^  \ 
Such  statement  shall  be  confidential,  except  as  hereunder  provided,  and  shall  only  )(^ 
in  force  for  seven  days  from  the  date  of  filing,  but  may  be  renewed  within  that  peri<  .d 
for  a  like  period,  and  so  on.  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  If  any  employer  who  appears  to  be  affected  by  a  statement  so  filed  notiiii  .s 
to  a  labor  exchange  a  vacancy  or  vacancies  for  workmen  of  the  class  affected,  tiie 
officer  in  charge  shall  inform  him  of  the  statement  that  has  been  filed,  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  written  statement  thereon.  The  ofiicer  in  charge  in 
notifying  any  such  vacancies  to  any  applicant  for  employment  shall  also  inform  him 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  received. 

IV. — (1)  The  officer  in  charge  of  a  labor  exchange  in  notifying  applications  for 
employment  and  vacancies  to  employers  and  applicants,  respectively,  shall  undertake 
no  responsibility  with  regard  to  wages  or  other  conditions,  beyond  supplying  th<) 
employer  or  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be.  with  any  information  in  his  possession  a^ 
to  the  rate  of  wages  desired  or  offered. 
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{2)  Copies  or  summaries  of  any  agreements  mutually  arranged  between  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  workmen  for  the  regulation  of  wages  or  other  conditions  of 
labor  in  any  trade  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  various  parties  to  such  agreements, 
be  filed  at  a  labor  exchange,  and  any  published  rules  made  by  public  authorities 
witb  regard  to  like  matters  may  also  be  filed.  Documents  so  filed  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  on  application. 

(3)  No  person  shall  suffer  any  disqualification  or  be  otherwise  prejudiced  on  account 
of  refusing  to  accept  employment  found  for  him  through  a  labor  exchange  where  the 
ground  of  refusal  is  that  a  trade  dispute  which  affects  his  trade  exists  or  that  the  wages 
offered  are  lower  than  those  current  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where  the  employlhent 
is  found. 

V. — (1)  Where  an  applicant  for  employment  has  been  engaged  through  a  lalwr 
exchange  at  which  h?  is  registered  to  take  up  employment  at  any  place  removed  from 
the  exchange  or  from  his  ordinary  residence  by  more  than  5  miles  by  the  quickest 
route,  or  by  such  other  distance  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  from  time  to  time, 
either  geneially  or  as  regards  any  specified  district  the  officer  in  charge  may,  at  hi- 
discretion,  make  an  advance  to  the  applicant  toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  tra^-cls 
ing  to  the  place  of  employment. 

(2)  The  advance  may  be  made  at  tho  request  either  of  the  employer  or  of  the  ap- 
plicant. The  person  at  whose  request  the  advance  is  made  shall  give  such  under- 
taking with  respect  to  the  repayment  of  the  advance  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  either  generally  or  as  regards 
any  specified  district  or  class  of  applicants. 

(3)  No  advance  shall  be  made  where  the  officer  in  charge  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  employment  falls  within  the  terms  of  Emulation  lY  (3)  hereof. 

(4)  In  making  advances  care  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  unduly  encouraging  rural 
laborers  to  migrate  from  the  country  to  the  towns  or  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(5)  The  advance  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  required  to  defray  the  applicant's 
fare  to  the  place  of  employment,  and  will  be  made  by  the  provision  of  a  ticket  or  pass, 
or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  in  cash. 

VI. — ^The  officer  in  charge  of  a  labor  exchange  shall  consult  the  central  office  in 
London  before  notifying  to  applicants  for  employment  vacancies  at  any  place  outside 
the  British  Isles. 

VII.— (1)  There  shall  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  such  areas  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  they  think  fit  advisory  trade  committees  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  persons  representing  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district  and  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  consultation  with  such  bodies  and  persons  as 
they  may  think  best  qualified  to  advise  them  on  the  matter,  together  with  a  chair- 
man, agreed  upon  by  a  majority  both  of  the  persons  representing  employers  and  of 
tho  persons  representing  workmen,  or  in  default  of  such  agreement  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  advisory  trade  committees  to  advise  and  assist  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  regard  to  any  matters  referred  to  them  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  labor  exchanges.  , 

(3)  The  members  of  an  advisory  trade  committee,  including  the  chairman,  shall 
remain  in  office  for  three  years. 

(4)  Vacancies,  howsoever  caused,  occurring  in  the  membership  or  chairmanship 
of  an  advisory  trade  committee,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  by  subclause  (1)  of  this  regulation  in  r^ard  to  the  original  appointment 
of  members  and  chairman.  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  not  hold 
office  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the  person  in  whose  place  he 
is  appointed  would  have  held  office. 

(5)  At  the  request  of  the  majority  either  of  the  persons  representing  employers 
or  of  the  persons  representing  workmen  on  an  advisory  trade  committee  present  at 
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any  meeting,  voting  on  any  particular  question,  shall  be  so  conducted  that  there  shall 
be  an  equality  of  votes  as  between  the  persons  representing  ^nployers  and  the  per- 
sons representing  workmen,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  member.  Save 
as  aforesaid  every  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting  on  that  question. 

(6)  On  any  question  on  which  equality  of  voting  power  has  been  claimed  under 
subclause  5  of  this  regulation  the  chairman  diall  have  no  vote,  but  in  case  of  the 
votes  recorded  being  equal  he  shall  make  a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  may  also,  if  he  think  fit,  state  his  own  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 

(7)  Subject  to  these  regulations  the  procedure  of  any  advisory  trade  committee 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  the  committee 
with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

VIII. — (1)  All  applications  for  accommodation  within  the  premises  of  a  labor 
exchange  shall  be  made  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  labor  exchange,  who  shall 
consult  the  advisory  trade  committee  for  the  district.  Any  such  application  shaU 
only  be  granted  for  such  purposes  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  committee 
may  approve. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  labor  exchanges  which  were  in  operation  before  the  passing  of 
the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  existing  arrangements  with  regard  to  accommodation 
may  be  allowed  to  continue,  except  in  so  &ur  as  they  may  be  modified  or  canceled 
her^Mifter. 

IX. — Subject  to  these  regulations,  special  rules  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  after  consulting  the  board  of  education  so  far  as  regards  England 
and  Wales  and  the  Scottish  education  department  so  far  as  regards  Scotland  and  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  so  far  as  regards  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  registration 
of  ju\'enile  applicants  for  employment;  that  is  to  say,  applicants  under  the  age  of  17 
or  such  other  limit  as  the  board  may  fix,  either  generally  or  as  regards  any  specified 
district  or  trade  or  class  of  applicants. 

Special  Rules  with  Regard  to  Registration  op  Juvenile  Applicants  in  England 

AND  Wales. 

Made  In  I'ursuanco  of  Regulation  No.  IX  of  the  General  Regulations  for  Labor  Exchanges  Managed  by 

the  Board  of  Trade. 

1.  Juvenile  applicants  for  employment  shall  regi&ter  on  the  forms  prescribed  in  the 
schedule  to  these  rules,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  made  therein  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time.  Such  applicants,  or  any  prescribed  class  of  such 
applicants,  may  be  permitted  in  lieu  oi  attending  personally  at  a  labor  exchange 
to  register  their  applications  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Forms  containing  such  applications,  if  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  a  labor  exchange,  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  personal 
registration. 

2. — (1)  Special  advisory  committees  for  juvenile  employment  shall  be  established 
in  such  areas  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  think  expedient.  These  committees  shall 
include  persons  possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  education  or  of  other  conditions 
affecting  yoimg  persons,  appointed  after  consulting  such  authorities,  bodies,  and 
persons  as  the  board  think  best  qualified  to  advise  them,  and  also  persons  representing 
employers  and  workmen,  appointed  after  ccmsulting  any  advisory  trade  committee 
established  in  the  district  in  pursuance  of  Regulation  No.  VII  of  the  General  R^u- 
lations,  together  with  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  board. 

(2)  Such  labor  exchange  officers  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
6uch  of  nis  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  as  may  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
education  may  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  special  advisory  committees,  but  shall 
not  be  members  thereof. 
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3.  Subject  to  these  rules,  the  procedure  of  a  special  advisory*  committee  for  juvenile 
employment  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  the 
committee  with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  special  advisory  committee  to  give  advice  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  any  labor  exchange  in  its  district  in  relation  to  juvenile  appli- 
cants f<^  employment. 

5.  Subject  to  these  rules  a  special  advisory  committee  may  take  steps,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  cooperation  with  any  other  bodies  or  persons,  to  give  information, 
adv-ice,  and  a^istance  to  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  with  respect  to  the  choice 
of  employment  and  other  matters  bearing  thereon .  Provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  officer  in  chaige  of  a  labor  exchange  shall  undertake  no  responsibility  with 
regard  to  any  advice  or  assistance  so  given. 

6. — (1)  If  any  local  education  authority  for  higher  education  which  has  or  may 
acquire  statutory  powers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice,  information,  or  assistance 
to  boys  and  girls  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  emplojonent  or  other  matters  bearing 
thereon,  submits  to  the  board  of  education  a  scheme  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
and  the  board  of  educatirm,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  approve  that 
scheme  with  or  without  modifications,  the  foregoing  rules  shall,  so  long  as  the  scheme 
is  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  education,  apply  to  the  area  of  that 
local  education  authority  with  the  following  modifications: 
(a)  The  officer  in  charge  of  any  labor  exchange  shall  not  undertake  the  registration 
of  juvenile  applicants  for  employment  except  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  scheme. 
(6)  The  special  advisory  committee  for  juvenile  employment  shall  take  no  6tei>s 

under  rule  5  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme, 
(c)  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  recognize,  in  lieu  of  any  special 
advisory  committee  established  or  to  be  established  under  these  rules,  an 
advis(My  committee  constituted  imder  the  scheme,  provided  that  such  com- 
mittee includes  an  adequate  number  of  members  possessing  experience  or 
knowledge  of  educational  and  industrial  conditions,  and   thereupon  the 
Board  of  Trade  may,  if  the  circumstances  require,  either  dissolve  any  special 
advisory  committee  or  modify  its  area  and  constitution. 
(2)  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  affect  the  registration  at  any  labor  exc  hange  of  vac  an- 
cies  for  juvenile  workers  notified  by  employers. 

7.  These  rules  shall  apply  to  the  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  in  England 
and  Wales. 

These  rules  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  considtation  with  the  board  of 
education  in  pursuance  of  Emulation  No.  IX  of  the  General  Regulations  for  Labor 
Exchanges  managed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Schedule  to  Specl\l  Rules. 

Particular  to  be  included  on  the  form  for  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  for  employincnt. 

Surname Other  names 

Date  of  birth 

Full  address 

Name  of  last  day  school  and  date  of  leaving 

Standard  or  class  in  which  applicant  was  on  leaving 

Whether  applicant  was  a  half-timer  before  leaving,  and  if  so,  how  long 

Whether  attending  or  proposing  to  attend  any  continuation  or  technical  schoivl,  and 
if  80,  in  what  course  or  subjects,  and  whether  in  the  day  or  evening 
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Employment  or  employiuenta  since  leaving  whool: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Employment  desired 

Whether  willing  to  be  apprenticed,  and  if  so  whether  a  premium  can  be  paid 

Whether  willing  to  take  work  at  a  distance 

Remarks 

The  creation  by  law  of  the  vast  placement  and  advisory  machinery 
under  the  Board  of  Traile  immediately  presented  a  difficult  problem 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  labor  exchange  officials  and  committees  to 
the  education  authorities,  some  of  which  were  carrying  on  juvenile 
advisory  and  employment  schemes  of  their  own.  The  problem  is  not 
altogether  settled  yet,  although  the  tact  and  cooperative  spirit  on 
the  part  of  both  education  an<l  Board  of  Trade  authorities  have  done 
much  to  promote  community  of  service. 

The  first  circulars  issued  by  the  two  authorities  are  of  interest  as 
showing  the  nature  of  the  cooperation  established  at  the  outset. 
These  pronouncements  have  largely  controlled  the  local  manifestation 
of  vocational  assistance  under  the  two  acts,  although  it  wiU  be  seen 
later  that  local  initiative  has  been  active  even  to  the  point  of  departure 
from  the  injunctions  of  the  main  office. 

The  board  of  education  circular  is  given  first: 

CIRCULAR  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Board  op  Education. 
Whitehall,  London,  S.  If.,  Axigusi  17,  1911, 

Exercise  of  Powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910. 

Sir: 

1.  I  am  directed  to  refer  to  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  and 
to  the  joint  memorandum  issued  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  3d  January,  1911,  with  regard  to  the  cooperation  between  labor  exchangee  and 
local  education  authorities  exercising  their  powers  under  this  act.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation desire  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  local  education  authorities  to  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  field  of  activity  open  to  them  under  this  act.  The  board  have 
already  received  a  number  of  more  or  less  detailed  proposals  from  authorities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  imder  the  act,  and  they  are  further  well  aware  that  in  areas 
where  no  definite  scheme  is  as  yet  in  operation  much  valuable  work  has  been  and  is 
being  done  by  voluntary  agencies  and  by  individuals  in  giving  advice,  information ,  and 
assistance  to  boys  and  girls  during  the  critical  period  covering  the  end  of  their  school 
career  and  the  beginning  and  earlier  years  of  their  employment.  Such  activities, 
however,  though  widespread,  are  as  yet  by  no  means  universal;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  in  urban  areas,  and,  where  possible,  in  county 
areas,  local  education  authorities  should  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  act  of 
initiating  such  work  where  it  is  not  at  present  carried  on,  of  coordinating  and  organiz- 
ing the  existing  voluntary  agencies  in  a  single  coherent  scheme,  and  of  linking  the 
whole  with  the  work  of  the  juvenile  departments  of  labor  exchanges  in  such  a  way  that 
the  moral  and  educational  influences,  which  naturally  center  round  elementary  schools 
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and  continuation  schools,  should  play  their  ])roper  part  in  the  transition  from  school 
life  to  the  life  of  adult  employment. 

2.  As  is  indicated  in  the  joint  memorandum  of  the  two  boards,  it  will  generally  be 
found  desirable,  where  an  authority  exercise  powers  tmder  this  act,  that  the  detailed 
work  under  the  scheme  should  be  intrusted  to  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  authority 
and  that  this  committee  should  have  at  their  disposal  the  ser\'ices  of  an  executive  oflS- 
cer .  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  securing  thoroughly  adequate  qualifications,  the  board  are  prepared  to  make  annual 
grants  in  aid  of  approved  salaries  paid  to  executive  officers  in  respect  of  duties  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  under  section  1  of  the  choice-of -employment  act .  The 
amount  of  the  board's  grant  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  fixed  amounts  so  paid  in 
salaries  (or  the  mean  amounts,  if  the  salaries  are  subject  to  increments  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  approved  by  the  board),  and  the  maximum  salaries  in  respect  of  which 
grant  will  be  paid  will  be  determined  in  accordance  ynth  the  estimated  number  of 
children  annually  leaving  elementarj-  schools  within  the  area  or  part  of  an  area  within 
which  the  act  is  in  operation .  For  this  purpose  any  part  of  a  county  forming  a  separate 
area  for  elementary  education  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  treated  separately. 
The  number  of  children  between  12  and  13  years  of  age  on  the  admission  registers  of 
public  elementary  schools  as  retiuned  to  the  boaVd  for  1909  will  be  taken  as  the  esti- 
mated number  annually  lea\dng  the  schools. 

The  salaries  allowed  will  be  as  follows : 

„       ,  #vio         T_i.  m       j,«  Maximum  salary  in  rospoct 

Number  of  children  between  12  and  13:  of  which  grant  will  be  paid. 

Under  500 £50 

500  but  leas  than  1,000 100 

1,000  but  less  than  2,000 200 

2,000  but  less  than  5,000 300 

5,000  and  over 400 

3.  It  is  contemplated  that  in  areas  of  average  size  there  will  be  a  special  officer 
assigned  wholly  to  this  work,  and  that  in  the  larger  areas  the  chief  officer  will  need  the 
servdces  of  an  assistant,  who  should  as  a  rule  be  a  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Hmaller  areas  the  duties  migjit  be  discharged  by  an  officer  also  engaged  in  other  y/ork, 
while  even  in  large  towns  it  might  be  found  convenient  to  distribute  the  duties  between 
two  officers  engaged  for  the  rest  of  their  time;  for  example,  in  work  in  connection  with 
continuation  schools,  instead  of  concentrating  the  duties  in  the  hands  of  one  officer. 
In  all  such  cases  of  part-time  employment,  the  board  would  require  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  total  salaries  paid  to  officers  so  employed  to  be  allocated  definitely  to  work 
under  the  choice  of  employment  act.  The  grant  would  then  be  payable,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  total  amounts  set  out  above,  in  respect  of  the  whole  salary  of  full- 
time  officers  or  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  the  salary  of  part-time  officers  allocated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  as  the  case  might  be. 

4.  The  board  fully  recognize  that  in  areas  of  differing  size  and  character  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  exercise  of  powers  \mder  the  act  may  vary  considerably  in  points  of 
detaD.  With  a  view,  however,  to  assisting  authorities  who  may  be  considering  the 
matter,  they  have  prepared  a  draft-outline  scheme  such  as  might  be  used  in  a  county 
borough  of  average  size;  a  copy  of  this  scheme  is  appended  to  this  circular.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  in  any  way  exhaustive,  and  substantial  modifications  of  its  provisions 
will  probably  be  necessary  or  desirable,  especially  in  the  largest  and  smallest  areas,  and 
in  counties.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  afford  some  guidance,  where  this  is 
desired,  to  authorities  in  making  their  arrangements.  The  board  of  education  are 
further  prepared  to  send  one  of  their  officers  to  confer  personally  with  any  authority 
desiring  such  assistance  in  the  discussion  or  preparation  of  a  scheme  under  the  act. 

21319"— 14 2 
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5.  Should  a  scheme  for  a  county  or  any  part  of  a  county  involve  the  making  ol 
arrangements  or  agreements  under  section  1  (2)  of  the  act  between  the  council  of  the 
county  and  the  council  of  any  borou^  or  urban  district  being  a  local  education  au- 
thority for  the  piupoees  of  elementary  education,  a  draft  of  the  terms  of  the  j^opoeed 
arrangement  or  agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the  board  with  the  scheme. 

Draft  Outline  Scheme  for  the  Exercise  of  Powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of 

Employment)  Act,  1910. 

1.  The  authority  will  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Education  (Choice  of  Em- 
ployment) Act,  1910,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  aasistance  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
out  in  the  memorandum  with  regard  to  cooperation  between  labor  exchanges  and  local 
education  authorities,  if^f^ued  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  of  education  on  the  3d 
January,  1911. 

2. — (a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  education  committee 
shall  appoint  a  special  subcommittee,  to  be  known  as  the  juvenile  emplo3anent  sub- 
committee, and  to  be  constituted  as  follows: members  of  the  education  commit- 
tee;   members  of 

[In  constituting  the  subcom  mittee  provision  shouid  be  made/or  securing  «fi  adequate  number  of  members  pwsesg' 
ing  experience  or  knowledge  of  educational  and  industrial  conditions.] 

(6)  The  divisional  officer  of  labor  exchanges  for  the  district  and  the  manager  of 

the labor  exchange  shall  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee, 

but  will  not  be  members  thereof. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  subcommittee,  subject  to  any  directions  of  the 
education  committee — 

(a)  to  arrange  for  suitable  information  and  advice  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 

employment  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls,  directly  or  through  their  parent?, 
both  before  and  after  they  leave  school; 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  the  local  labor  exchange  officers  in  registering  implications 

of  boys  and  girls  for  employment,  and  in  selecting  applicants  for  suitable 
^'acancies; 

(c)  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  labor 

exchange  in  relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment. 

4.  In  carrying  out  their  duties  the  subcommittee  shall — 

(a)  take  every  opportunity  of  encouraging  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion after  leaving  the  elementary  school; 

(6)  study  the  conditions  of  emplo>Tnents  as  these  affect  the  prospects  of  boys  and 
girls  and  the  need  and  facilities  for  continued  education;  for  which  purpose 
the  officers  of  the  labor  exchanges  will  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  all  the 
information  in  their  power  with  regard  to  the  prospects  and  conditions  of 
employments; 

(c)  use  as  far  as  possible  the  services  of  apprenticeship  committees  and  other 
oiganizations  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  boys  and  girls,  and  of  individual 
A'oluntary  workers;  for  which  purpose  they  may,  where  they  think  fit, 
organize  care  committees  or  after-care  committees  of  teachers,  school  man- 
agers, and  others,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  in  individual  touch  with 
boys  and  girls  both  before  and  after  they  leave  school. 

5.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  the  subcommittee  shall  have  at  its  disposal  the  services 
of  the  director  of  education,  who  shall  have  the  assistance  of  the  following  officers  to 
be  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose: 

6.  The  work  of  the  subcommittee  in  connection  with  the  registration  of  applications 
for  emplojTnent  shall  be  conducted  at  a  central  office  to  be  jointly  established  by  the 
authority  and  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  name  of  the  ** Juvenile  Employ- 
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laent  Exchange  and  Bureau/'  and  to  be  situated  in An  officer  or  other 

repreaentatiYe  of  the  subcommittee  ehaii  be  regtdariy  available  at  the  exchange  and 
bureau,  in  order  to  interview  applicantB  for  emplo3rnient  and  to  confer  with  the 
ofi^er  in  chaige  of  the  juvenile  work  of  the  labor  exchange  before  the  names  of 
applicantB  are  submitted  to  employers. 

7. — (a)  The  head  teacher  of  each  day  school  shall  furnish  the  subcommittee  at 
the  exchange  and  bureau  with  information  as  regards  the  employment  obtained  by 
each  pupil  leaving  the  school,  and  with  a  report  as  to  the  character,  conduct,  and 
capabilities  of  the  pupil.  The  subcommittee  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
any  report  made  by  a  school  medical  officer  on  each  such  pupil,  and  of  any  school 
record  or  leaving  card  given  to  the  pupil  on  leaving. 

(6)  If  any  pupil  has  not,  within   before  leaving,  obtained  suitable 

employment,  and  the  assistance  of  the  conuQittee  is  desired  on  his  behalf,  the  head 
teacher  shall  forward  to  the  subcommittee  an  application  on  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  schedule  to  the  special  rules  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  juvenile  applicants 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  7th  of  February,  1910,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  Dtiay  be  made  th^^in  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to  time! 

8-  Boys  and  girls  desiring  employment  who  have  left  school,  but  are  below  the  age 
of  17,  shall  apply  in  person  at  the  exchange  and  bureau  and  will  be  registered  by  an 
officer  of  the  labor  exchange.  This  officer  will  arrange  for  such  applicants  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  representative  of  the  subcommittee,  either  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  advised  before 
vacancies  for  employment  are  brought  to  their  notice,  and  that  the  desirability  of 
continuing  their  general  education  may  be  impressed  upon  them. 

9.  All  applications  for  employment  which  reach  the  exchange  and  bureau  either 
from  the  schools  or  from  individual  applicants  shall  at  once  be  made  available  for  the 
use  both  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  officer  of  the  labor  exchange. 

10.  The  officer  of  the  labor  exchange  will  be  responsible  for — 

(a)  bringing  the  facilities  offered  by  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  and 

bureau  and  the  utility  of  its  work  under  the  notice  of  local  employers; 
(6)  registering  all  notifications  of  vacancies  received  from  employers; 
(c)  submitting  to  employers  the  names  of  suitable  applicants  for  vacancies. 

11.  Before  submitting  to  an  employer  the  name  of  any  applicant  for  a  vacancj- 
notified  by  that  employer,  the  officer  of  the  labor  exchange  will  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  practicable  consult  the  representative  of  the  subcommittee  as  to  whether 
the  employment  offered  is  suitable  for  the  applicant.  He  will  in  no  case  submit  the 
name  of  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  in  attendance  at  an  elementary  or  other  day  school, 
or  has  left  a  day  school  not  more  than  six  months  before,  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  subcommittee's  representative.  He  will  also  inform  the  representative  of  the 
subcommittee  as  to  the  manner  in  which  each  vacancy  is  ultimately  filled. 

The  joint  memorandum  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  board 
of  education  referred  to  in  the  preceding  circular  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  relationship  between  the  schools  and  the  juvenile 
labor  exchanges.  While  one  can  not  say  how  long  the  poKcies  laid 
down  in  this  document  will  continue  in  their  present  form,  there  being 
a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  leaders  in  child-welfare 
work  to  secure  to  the  school  authorities  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
advisory  and  placement  services  for  those  under  17,  the  probabilities 
seem  to  be  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  suggestions  substantially 
as  outlined  in  the  following  memorandum  will  be  in  force. 
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Memorandum  with  Regard  to  Cooperation  between  Labor  Exchanges  and 
Local  Education  Authorities  Exercising  Their  Powers  under  the  Educa- 
tion (Choice  op  Employment)  Act,  1910. 

1.  We  have  had  under  consideration  (a)  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment) 
Act,  1910,  and  (6)  the  Special  Rules  with  regard  to  Registration  of  Juvenile  Applicants 
in  England  and  Wales  made  on  the  7th  Febmary,  1910,  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after 
consultation  with  the  board  of  education,  under  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  m^morandum.^  Under  the  new  act  the  councils 
of  counties  and  county  boroughs,  as  local  education  authorities,  are  empowered  to 
make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to 
boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable 
employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and  the  communication  of  information  and 
the  furnishing  of  advice.  In  the  special  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  two  alternative 
methods  are  indicated  by  which  information,  advice,  and  assistance  with  respect  to 
the  choice  of  employment  and  other  matters  bearing  thereon  can  be  given  to  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents  in  connection  with  the  working  of  labor  exchanges.  Paragraphs 
2  to  5  of  the  rules  make  provision  for  the  establishment  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  special 
ad\'i8ory  committees  for  juvenile  employment,  which  may,  as  one  of  tlieir  functions, 
take  steps  to  give  such  information,  advice,  and  assistance,  but  without  any  respon- 
sibility with  regard  thereto  being  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  officers  in 
charge  of  labor  exchanges.  Paragraph  6  of  the  special  rules  contemplates  the  case  of  a 
local  education  authority  which  has  and  desires  to  exercise  statutory  powers  for  the 
purposes  of  giving  information,  advice,  and  assistance,  and  provides  that,  where  such 
powers  are  exercised  in  accordance  with  a  satisfactory  scheme,  the  r^istration  of 
juvenile  applicants  for  employment  shall  not  be  conducted  by  the  labor  exchange 
except  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  special  advisory  committee  so  far  as  the  area  of  the  authority  is  con- 
cerned. The  enactment  of  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  renders 
it  possible  for  the  procedure  contemplated  by  paragraph  G  of  the  special  rules  to  ]>e 
brought  into  operation.     • 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  employment  of  juveniles  should  be  primarily  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  their  educational  interests  and  permanent  careers 
rather  than  from  that  of  their  immediate  earning  capacities,  and  accordingly  we  urgo 
upon  local  education  authorities  the  desirability  of  undertaking,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  set  out  in  the  present  memorandum,  the  responsibilities  offered  to  them 
by  the  new  act.  We  consider  that  it  is  of  importance  that  these  responsibilities 
should  be  exercised  in  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  national  system  of  labor  ex- 
changes established  under  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and  the  board  of  education 
will,  therefore,  before  approving  any  proposals  from  local  education  authorities  for 
the  exercise  of  their  new  powers,  require  adequate  provision  to  be  made  for  sueli 
cooperation.  Where  a  satisfactory  scheme  has  been  brought  into  force  by  a  lo<^l 
education  authority,  paragraph  6  of  the  special  rules  will  operate,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  a  committee  of  the  authority  as  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  advice  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  labor  exchange  for  its  area 
in  relation  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment.  There  are  certain  areas  in  which, 
pending  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  already  established,  or  have 
definitely  iindertaken  to  establish,  special  advisory  committees  under  paragraphs  2  to 
5  of  the  special  rules,  and  we  presume  that  the  local  education  authoritiee  for  these 
areas  will  desire  to  continue  the  arrangements  already  made,  at  least  until  some  further 
experience  has  been  gained,  and  will  consequently  defer  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
under  the  act.  So  far  as  other  areas  are  concerned,  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  propose 
to  take  any  steps  for  the  establishment  of  special  advisory  committees  until  after  the 
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Slst  December,  1911,  except  in  the  event  of  the  local  education  authority  passing  a 
fonnal  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  propose  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
the  Choice  of  Employment  Act. 

3.  We  recognize  that  the  methods  to  be  adopted  by  authorities  in  working  the  act 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  accordance  with  local  con- 
diticms,  and  will,  in  particular,  be  affected  by  the  distribution  of  the  labor  exchanges, 
the  dkinctB  of  which  are  not  necessarily  coterminous  with  the  areas  of  authorities. 
We  think,  however,  that  in  normal  cases  some  such  arrangements  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  paragraphs  are  likely  to  be  found  effective  in  practice  and  may  be 
expected  to  insure  a  reasonable  distribution  and  correlation  of  functions  between  the 
authorities  and  the  labor  exchanges. 

4.  The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  public  bodies  in  giving  assistance  in  the  choice 
of  employment  for  juveniles  may  be  regarded  as  having  two  branches.  In  the  first 
pkce  there  is  the  task  of  giving  such  advice  to  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  as 
will  induce  them  to  extend  where  possible  the  period  of  education  and  to  select, 
when  employment  becomes  necessary,  occupations  which  are  suited  to  the  individual 
capacities  of  the  children  and,  by  preference,  those  which  afford  prospects  not  merely 
of  immediate  wages  but  also  of  useful  training  and  permanent  employment.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  practical  task  of  registering  the  actual  applications  for 
employment  and  bringing  the  applicants  into  touch  with  employers  who  have  notified 
vacancies  of  the  kind  desired. 

5.  In.  any  scheme  of  cooperation  put  forward  under  the  new  act  the  first  of  these 
two  tasks— that  of  giving  advice — should,  we  think,  be  assigned  to  the  local  education 
authority,  with  the  assistance  of  such  information  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  particular  kinds  of  employment  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  through 
the  labor  exchanges.  Wo  think  that  the  authority  should  act  through  a  special 
Bubcommittee,  which  may,  perhaps,  also  be  the  subcommittee  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  continuation  and  technical  schools,  and  which  should  always  include 
an  adequate  number  of  members  possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  industrial 
as  well  as  of  educational  conditions.  In  its  detailed  working,  which  should  include 
the  keeping  in  touch  with  boys  and  girls  after  as  well  as  before  employment  has  been 
fotmd  for  them,  such  a  subcommittee  will,  we  trust,  utilize  to  the  full  the  services 
not  only  of  teachers  and  of  school  attendance  officers,  but  also  of  voluntary  workers, 
whose  activities  may  here  find  one  of  their  most  valuable  educational  spheres;  but 
the  work  will  be  of  a  kind  which  depends  largely  upon  skilled  and  effective  organ!- 
zatiMi,  and  it  will  probably  be  foimd  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  subcommittee  an  executive  officer,  who  will  act  as  its  secretary  and  maintain 
the  daily  contact  between  the  authority,  the  voluntary  workers,  and  tho  labor 
exchange. 

6.  As  regards  the  second  of  these  two  tasks,  namely,  the  registration  of  applications 
for  employment  and  the  selection  of  applicants  to  fill  vacancies  notified  by  employers, 
there  i^need  for  cooperation  between  the  education  authority  and  the  labor  exchange, 
and  direct  relations  should  be  established  between  the  subcommittee  or  officer  of  the 
authority  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  department  of  the  labor  exchange. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  probably  be  found  convenient  for  the  two  officers  to  be  located 
in  the  same  or  contiguous  btiildings.  At  present  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  children  is  done  at  the  elementary  and  other 
schools  at  which  the  children  are  in  attendance,  and  no  doubt  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  caae,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  giving  of  advice  is  concerned;  but  we  desire 
U)  point  out  that  the  notification  of  applications  for  employment  to  a  central  office 
wiU  increase  the  range  of  vacancies  open  to  any  one  applicant  and  will  therefore 
advance  the  fundamental  object  of  placing  each  applicant  in  the  employment  which 
best  suits  him  and  to  which  he  is  best  suited.  We  contemplate,  therefore,  that 
applications  for  employment  from  children  still  at  school  will  continue  to  be  received 
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and  entered  upon  the  neceasao'  c-ards  by  their  teacher,  but  that  the  cards  will  then, 
g*enerally  speaking,  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  authorit>''8  officer.  The  applicationa 
from  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  can,  we  think,  most  conveniently  be  regis- 
tered by  the  officer  of  the  labor  exchange,  but  arrangements  ^ould  be  made  to  admit 
of  such  applicants  being  interviewed  by  the  authority's  officer  either  at  the  time  of 
registration  or  as  soon  as  possible  after,  as  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  fully 
advised  before  vacancies  for  employment  are  brought  to  their  notice.  All  applica- 
tions received  in  either  of  the  ways  indicated  should  at  once  be  made  available  either 
in  original  or  in  copies  for  the  use  both  of  the  education  authority  and  of  the  labor 
exchange.  Notifications  of  vacancies  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  officer 
of  the  labor  exchange,  who  will  furnish  the  authority's  officer  with  information  as 
to  each  vacancy  for  which  he  proposes  to  submit  a  boy  or  girl,  and  with  the  name  of 
any  boy  or  girl  whom  he  proposes  to  submit  for  it.  Information  passing  between 
the  authority  and  the  labor  exchange,  will  naturally  be  held  to  be  strictly  for  the 
purposes  of  their  cooperation.  We  anticipate  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  que«ition 
whether  a  particular  vacancy  is  suitable  for  a  particular  boy  or  g^l  will  gi^*e  rise 
to  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  officers.  It  will,  however,  probably 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  possibility-  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  as  a  rule  the  decisioi*  should  rest  with  the  authority's  representative 
as  regards  any  child  who  is  still  in  attendance  at  an  elementary  or  other  day  school 
or  has  not  left  the  day  school  more  than  six  months  previously,  and  that  as  regards 
applicants  who  have  passed  this  limit  the  decision  should  rest  with  the  officer  of 
the  labor  exchange,  who  will,  however,  consult  the  authority's  representative  m 
all  cases  in  which  this  is  practicable,  and  will  in  all  cases  inform  him  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  each  vacancy  is  ultimately  filled. 

7.  Should  any  scheme  be  submitted  for  the  appro\'al  of  the  board  of  education 
under  the  act  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  ^Tiry  these  limitB  or  otherwise  to  depart  mate- 
rially from  the  scheme  of  cooperation  outlined  in  this  memorandum,  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the  special  reasons  uiged  by  the  local  education 
authority  in  support  of  the  proposed  v-ariation.  The  special  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  then,  be  considered  jointly  by  the  two  departments. 

The  activities  of  some  of  the  earUest  committees  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  joint  suggestions  just  presented  may  be  briefly 
summarized;  details  being  reserved  for  the  more  extended  account  of 
the  work  in  several  cities  to  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters.  This 
summary  is  based  on  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  called  for 
by  the  following  circular  to  juvenile  advisory  committee  socretarios 
issued  in  September,  1911 :     (The  summary  follows  the  circular.) 

Board  of  Tr.\de  Labor  P^xchanges. 

juvenile  advisory  committees. 

Circular  Ko.  1. 


As  arranged  at  the  meeting  of  juvenile  adN-iiwr}*  committee  secretariea  on  May  20, 
reports  were  collected  in  July  from  all  the  committees  already  formed  under  rule  2  of 
the  special  rules  with  regard  to  registration  of  juvenile  applicants  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  are  reprinted  with  some  amendments  in  this  circular.  In  addition  to  the 
committees  referred  to  below,  juvenile  ad\i6ory  committees  at  Dublin,  Bel&tfit,  Lon- 
donderry, and  Bath  have  now  held  their  first  meetings. 
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The  fizst  ol  these  circulars,  which  it  is  hoped  to  issue  at  intervals  of  about  three 
months,  was  intended  to  be  mainly  fOTmal,  and  to  serve  primarily  as  a  record  of  the 
tentative  measozes  already  undertaken  to  secare  the  special  treatment  of  juveniles 
by  the  labor  exchangee  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  throughout  regarded  as  neceo- 
Btfv.  Since,  however,  the  more  general  aspects  of  thia  question  appear  to  be  fre- 
quently miaunderstood,  it  may  be  well  to  pre^e  the  first  circular  with  a  short  his- 
torical account  of  the  question. 

In  section  2  (5)  of  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  provision  was  made  for  the 
tppoLDtment  of  advisory  committees;  and  in  Regulation  IX  of  the  general  regulations 
lor  labor  exchanges,  made  on  January  28,  1910,  power  was  taken  to  make  special 
roles  with  regard  to  juveniles  in  consultation  with  the  board  of  education  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Ireland.  !No  special  rules  have  yet  been  made  for  Scotland,  but  special  rulea  were 
iflBued  for  England  and  Wales  on  February  7,  1910,  and  for  Ireland  on  January  11, 
IdlL  Rules  2-5  in  each  of  these  sets  of  rules  provide  f<nr  the  establishment  of  the 
special  advisory  committees  for  juvenile  employment  with  which  the  present  circu- 
lir  is  concerned. 

In  Scotland,  however,  since  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  school  boards 
htve  had  power  to  spend  money  for  purposes  cloaely  related  to  the  work  of  a  juvenile 
adviscffy  committee.  It  was  also  known  when  the  special  rules  for  England  and 
Wales  were  issued  that  there  was  a  f^ospect  of  similar  powers  being  grante(^l  to  loc^ 
education  authoritiee  in  England  and  Wales;  and  provision  was  accordingly  made 
in  rule  6  for  the  recognition  by  the  Board  ot  Trade  of  work  of  this  kind  done  by  local 
authorities. 

In  November,  1910,  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act  was  passed,  giving 
to  local  education  authraities  power  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable  employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and 
the  (t>mmunication  of  inkurmation  and  the  furnishing  of  advice;  and  on  January  3, 
1911,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  education 
iwied  a  joint  memorandum  outlining  a  scheme  which  provided  for  cooperation 
between  local  authorities  exercising  their  pMXwers  under  the  new  act  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  working  through  the  labor  exchanges.  In  this  memoraudu  m  it  was  suggested 
tbftt  places  where  juvenile  adviswy  conmuttees  had  already  been  appointed  would 
presumably  wish  to  c<mtinue  the  arrangement  already  made  at  least  until  some  fur- 
ther experience  has  been  gained.  Local  authorities  in  other  places  were  urged  to 
undertake,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  memorandum,  the  respon- 
abilities  offered  to  them  by  the  new  act.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  these  responsibilities  should  be  exercised  in  the  fullest  cooperation 
with  the  national  system  of  labor  exchanges,  and  that  the  board  of  education  would, 
before  apim>ving  any  proposals  from  local  education  authorities  for  the  exercise  of 
their  new  powers,  require  adequate  provision  to  be  made  for  such  cooperation.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not  take  steps  to  establish  any  further 
jnTenile  advisory  committees  of  the  existing  type  until  after  December  31,  1911, 
except  in  places  where  they  had  already  undertaken  to  do  so  or  in  places  formally 
deciding  not  to  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act.  A 
limited  number  of  schemes  under  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  bosffd  of  education  for  approval,  and  the  first  of  them  haa  been  brought 
into  working  ord^  at  Birmingham.  In  the  meantime,  an  interesting  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  the  Edinburgh  school  board  by  which  all  the  juvenile  work  in 
Edinburgh  is  carried  on  by  a  labor  exchange  oflSc er  working  in  the  ofTicee  of  the 
Bchool  board  and  in  cooperation  with  the  school-board  officials. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  from  the  first  recognized  tliat  the  placing  of  young  per- 
aons  in  employment  entailed  other  considerations  than  in  the  case  of  adults.    They 
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recognized  that  there  was  need  for  the  provision  of  advice  l>y  experience*!  persons, 
and  they  recognized  the  essential  interest  of  education  authovities  in  the  matter  by 
invariably  consulting  them  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  juvenile  advisory  com- 
mittees. They  -welcome  the  increase  of  powers  given  to  local  education  authorities 
by  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act,  and  hope  that  wide  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
them  on  the  lines  of  the  joint  memorandum  in  districts  where  juvenile  advisory 
committees  have  not  been  established. 

Summary  of  Some  First  Reports. 


The  London  juvenile  adviscay  committee  has  appointed  13  local  advisor\'  <-om- 
mittees  to  work  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  section  of  13  of  the  London  lal>or 
exchanges. 

These  13  local  advisory  committees  vary  to  some  extent  in  their  method**,  but  the 
following  statements  apply,  generally  speaking,  to  all  of  them. 

They  cooperate  with  teachers  through  the  school  care  committees  appointed  by 
the  education  authority.  Each  committee  contains  two  nominees  of  the  local  con- 
sultative committees  of  head  teachers.  The  teachers  and  care  committees  fill  up 
school-leaving  forms  for  all  the  children  who  leave  school,  whether  they  have  work 
to  go  to  or  not,  and  forward  them  to  the  labor  exchanges. 

Children  are  registered  at  the  labor  exchange  in  whose  area  they  live  (or  to  which 
the  school -leaving  form  has  been  sent)  by  the  officials  or  by  members  of  the  local 
advisory  committee,  or  by  approved  "helpers*'  of  the  committee.  They  are  inter- 
viewed by  small  rota  committees  consisting  of  two  or  three  members  of  the  local 
advisory  committees,  which  meet  at  all  hours  of  the  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

At  some  exchanges  there  is  a  rota  meeting  every  day.  At  other  exchangee  ''set" 
rotas  meet  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  volunteer  calls  on  most  days  of  the  week  to  assist  the  paid  staff  or  give  advice 
in  cases  of  difficulty. 

Wlierever  voluntary  apprenticeship  committees  exist,  the  majority  of  local  advisory 
conamittees  refer  cases  of  indentured  apprenticeship  to  them. 

Boys  and  girls  are  advised  by  the  rota  committees.  The  aftersupervisor  keeps 
the  subject  of  continued  education  before  the  minds  of  the  young  people.  The 
London  County  Council  education  committee  has  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  local 
advisory  committees  special  pamphlets  for  each  electoral  division  giving  particulars 
of  all  the  trade  classes  (day  and  evening)  in  London  and  all  the  evening  commercial 
centers  and  evening  schools  in  each  particular  division. 

The  school  care  committees  organize  the  aftercare  in  c-ooperation  with  philan- 
thropic agencies.  The  school  care  committees  report  to  the  local  advisory  commit- 
tees twice  a  year  or  oftener  if  desired  as  to  each  boy  and  girl  placed  by  the  exchange. 

The  commercial,  labor,  and  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  TVade  has  \'i8ited 
several  hundred  employers  in  the  ready-made  women's  clothing,  the  building,  and 
the  leather  trades,  and  the  information  obtained  as  to  each  employer  is  filed  at  the 
local  exchange.  General  reports  on  these  trades  are  also  being  supplied.  The 
Stepney  local  advisory  committee  has  issued  a  circular  to  employers  signed  by  20 
local  employers. 

BRISTOL. 

A  meeting  of  head  teachers  and  school  managers  was  held  in  February,  1911,  to 
interest  them  in  the  work  of  the  juvenile  ad\Tsory  committee  and  to  gain  their  coopera- 
tion. 

A  report  of  every  child  leaving  school  is  sent  in  to  the  secretary.  The  form  for 
receiving  this  is  attached  to  the  Bristol  education  committee's  school  leaving  card, 
which  every  child  receives  when  leaving  school.     It  is  filled  up  by  the  head  teacher  a 
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few  days  before  the  actual  leavijig  date  and  is  detached  from  the  card  and  t?ont  to  the 
8e<nretary,  only  the  address  of  the  labor  exchange  being  left  for  the  child. 

This  arrangement  was  made  to  lessen  the  work  of  the  head  teacher,  so  that  he  or  she 
should  only  have  one  form  to  fill  up,  the  slip  being  part  of  that  one  form. 

Vacancy  lists  for  girls  are  sent  to  the  head  teachers  of  the  girls'  departments  every 
month.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  has  four  representatives  on  the  committee. 
The  education  committee's  ''letter  to  parents"  (issued  to  parents  through  the  head 
teacher  when  the  child  leaves  school)  has  a  paragraph  on  the  work  of  the  juvenile 
advisory  committee.  A  placard  has  been  sent  to  every  head  teacher  to  place  in  his  or 
her  school. 

There  is  at  present  no  cooperation  with  factory  surgeons. 

The  children  are  roistered  at  the  exchange  only.  They  are  encouraged  to  come  if 
poHpible  when  the  rota  of  members  is  sitting  but  are  also  registered  at  the  exchange  at 
aiiy  time  when  the  oflSce  is  open.  The  teacher's  report  upon  the  child  is  copied  onto 
the  back  of  the  r^istration  card. 

Members  of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee  attend  in  rotas  of  four  every  Saturday 
morning  at  10  and  every  Monday  afternoon  at  3. 

Every  child  is  registered  first  in  the  usual  way  by  the  secretary  and  all  additional 
information  obtained  by  the  rota  is  kept  in  an  index  book  of  rota  interviews. 

A  list  of  vacancies,  wiA  particulars  of  each  vacancy,  is  provided  for  the  use  of  each 
member  of  the  rota,  and  when  there  is  a  suitable  vacancy  the  child  is  sent  to  apply 
Htraight  away  with  the  usual  green  card.  If  there  is  no  suitable  vacancy  at  the  moment 
the  child  is,  of  course,  encouraged  to  come  again  in  a  few  days  to  the  exchange. 

The  parents  of  every  child  leaving  school  are  sent  a  form  on  which  the  days  and 
hours  are  given  when  the  rotas  of  members  sit. 

There  are  no  apprenticeship  or  skilled  employment  committees  in  Bristol.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  try  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  existing  societies  which  pay 
premiums  for  apprentices. 

Every'effort  is  made  by  the  rotas  of  members  to  urge  attendance  at  evening  schools, 
etc.,  and  the  "after-care  "  visitors  also  are  using  all  possible  influence  in  that  direction. 

After-care  has  just  been  started,  and  an  "after-care"  subcommittee  of  the  juvenile 
advisory  committee  has  been  formed. 

To  carry  out  the  work  Bristol  has  been  divided,  according  to  schools,  into  five 
districts.  Twelve  visitors  have  been  appointed  as  a  start,  nine  of  them  being  mem- 
bers of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee,  and  the  others,  Miss  Deane  (lady  supervisor), 
iliss  Tiv>'  (secretary),  and  one  voluntary  worker. 

To  commence  operations  only  the  children  placed  in  work  since  the  juvenile  advisory 
(x>mmittee  started  work  are  being  visited.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  work,  if  pes- 
*^ible,  to  every  child  registering  at  the  exchange. 

A  card  containing  all  the  necessary  information  about  a  placed  child  is  given  to  the 
visitor,  a  duplicate  copy  being  kept  by  the  secretary.  The  report  is  to  be  entered  on 
another  card,  of  which  the  visitor  is  provided  with  two  copies,  one  to  be  retained  and 
the  other  to  be  forwarded  to  the  juvenile  advisory  committee.  It  is  suggested  that 
reports  should  be  sent  in  once  a  quarter. 

It  is  intended  that  the  present  staff  of  visitors  should  suggest  for  the  approval  of  the 
'after-care  "  subcommittee  at  its  next  meeting  names  of  other  visitors  for  their  respec- 
tive districts,  if  possible  the  names  suggested  to  be  those  of  people  already  interested 
in,  and  with  a  knowledge  of,  the  district. 

No  philanthropic  agencies  have  as  yet  been  approached. 

A  subcommittee  for  the  cooperation  of  employers  has  been  formed.  The  standard 
circular  letter  to  employers  has  been  sent  out  and  followed  in  some  cases  by  a  more 
personal  letter  from  the  chairman. 

Books  of  order  forms  and  forms  on  which  to  notify  vacancies  for  apprentices  are  in  use. 
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Inquiries  are  being  made  into  local  industries  and  details  are  being  collected  with 
a  view  to  compiling  books  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  entitled  '^Trades  for 
London  Boys  and  How  to  Enter  Th^n,''  and  '*  Trades  for  London  Girls  and  How  to 
Enter  Them." 

The  secretaries  of  the  trade  imions  have  been  asked  to  fill  in  ionaB  giving  details 
of  employment  in  their  particular  trades,  and  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  is  beii^ 
got  together. 

The  Allowing  suggestion  b  to  be  considered  by  the  committee:  ^* Advisability  of 
asking  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  cooperate  in  the  committee's  endeavor  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  children  at  continuation  schools.** 

NOTTINGHAM.     ^ 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  hhot  exchange  in  Nottingham,  the  local  education 
authorities  had  instituted  an  ex-scholars'  employment  bureau.  This  office,  together 
with  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  resulted  in  some  good  work  being  done.  The  e8tal>- 
liflhment  of  the  juvenile  advisory  committee,  which  includes  two  nominees  ef  the 
county  education  committee,  rendered  possible  the  coordination  of  the  woric  of  the 
various  societies  dealing  with  children  in  the  town.  \ 

All  children  are  registered  at  school  on  a  form  which  provides  for  the  child *s  incli- 
nation, the  teacher's  view,  and  the  medical  officer's  repbrt  being  briefly  stated. 
These  particulars  are  filed  on  cards  at  the  labor  exchange,  and  are  referred  to  if  and 
when  Uie  child  applies  for  emplo>'ment.  The  child  is  given  a  card  report  form  which 
it  carries  wiUi  it,  and  which  is  demanded  by  the  officials  of  the  labor  exchange,  evening 
schools,  and  elsewhere.  -  -^  -  -1 

Efforts  are  made  to  register  children  some  months  before  leaving  school,  and  they 
are  advised  through  their  teachers  as  suitable  ^'acanciee  are  notified  to  the  labor 
exchange. 

All  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  either  with  children  or  employers  are  referred  to  a 
rota  committee  of  the  main  committee.  These  rota  committees  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  at  \'arying  hours,  and  children  attend  with  their  pcu^nts  to  consult  the  committee. 
In  addition,  such  members  as  are  able  attend  during  the  office  hours  to  inspect  and 
advise  on  the  work  and  superintend  the  efforts  of  the  secretary.  Complete  cooperation 
with  the  local  education  authority  has  l>een  secured  on  these  lines,  while,  in  addition, 
the  authorities  of  boy  scouts,  boys'  brigades,  boys'  and  girls*  clubs,  the  charity  organi- 
zation society,  and  similar  cufganizations  n^larly  submit  young  children  for  advdce 
and  in  other  ways  assist. 

Children's  care  committees  have  been  set  up  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
Bianagers  at  all  the  larger  schools  in  the  town.  It  is  hoped  that  such  committees 
will  exist  shortly  at  ever>'  school.  One  of  these  committees  has  enrolled  50  voluntary 
visitors,  while  special  visitors  are  also  attached  to  the  juvenile  adviscny  committee. 

A  letter  to  employers  and  an  explanatory  memorandum  were  sent  out  early  in  the 
year. 

In  addition  the  secretary  has  addressed  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  town. 

Employers  are  canvassed  r^ularly  by  labor  exchange  officers,  and  orders  for  juve> 
niles  are  taken  on  a  special  form.  These  forms  insure  that  a  great  deal  of  information 
is  available  in  respect  of  every  juvenile  order,  and  it  is  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  rota 
committee  or  the  contents  communicated  to  the  children. 

Special  conditions. — In  Nottingham  it  is  possible  for  children  to  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  13.  providing  they  have  made  a  certain  number  of  at^ndances  and  can  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  education  committee  that  they  have  beneficial  and  necessary 
employment. 

To  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  children  going  into  unsuitable  situations,  each  child 
before  he  is  given  an  exemption  certificate  must  register  at  the  labor  exchange. 
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If  ho  has  not  found  suitable  work  for  himself  and  there  is  none  for  him  at  the  exchange, 
he  must  return  to  school  until  a  suitable  opening  comes.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  children  runmng  about  the  streets  on  the  pretense  of  looking  for  work. 

Special  work. — ^The  following  subjects  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
during  the  last  six  months: 

1.  Age  at  which  school  children  should  be  registered. 

2.  Small  wages  of  juvenile  workers  and  the  short  periods  they  retain  their  work. 

3.  Specialized  training  for  the  children  in  the  last  year  of  their  school  career. 

4.  Number  of  children  registered  under  the  age  of  14. 

5.  Inquiries  into  certain  trades  considered  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  for 

young  persons. 

6.  Report  on  proposed  scheme  for  classes  for  unemployed  boys,  and  training 

centers  for  girls  in  trades  for  which  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

7.  Eeport  on  number  of  children  who  are  wage  earners  while  still  at  school. 

8.  The  committed  have  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  cooperation  with  the 

certifying  surgeon  with  a  view  of  following  up  cases  rejected  by  him  foe 
physical  incapacity. 

DEWSBUBY. 

As  each  child  leaves  school  the  teachers  inform  the  committee  on  a  special  form, 
which  gives  the  name  of  the  firm  employing  the  child  and  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  certifying  factory  surgeons  for  the  Dewsbury  district  report  to  the  committee 
on  every  child  who  is  rejected  from  employment.  The  secretary  then  visits  each 
child  and  obtains  for  him  or  her  either  suitable  employment  or  medical  treatment  if  nee- 
easary.  Several  cases  have  occurred  to  show  how  necessary  this  work  is.  One  child 
[  was  found  to  have  been  working  three  Inonths  after  being  rejected  by  the  doctor,  and 
in  practically  every  case  where  children  have  been  rejected,  owing  to  some  defect 
which  a  little  medical  attention  would  remedy,  nothing  had  been  done  until  the  sec- 
retary called.  Every  case  notified  of  this  kind  is  now  receiving  medical  treatment. 
Th«re  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  certifying  factory  sur- 
geons in  every  town  whore  a  juvenile  advisory  committee  exists,  as  many  doctors 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  some  measure  of  after-care  for  these  children. 

The  secretary  visits  every  elementary  school  once  in  three  months  to  register  those 
diildren  who  have  reached  the  age  of  12  years  and  9  months — ^that  is  three  months 
hdore  they  can  possibly  leave  school.  As  Dewsbury  is  not  a  very  laige  town,  this 
only  means  visiting  two  schools  each  week.  The  greiM;  advantage  of  this  system  of 
registration  is  that  it  brings  the  secretary  into  touch  with  every  child  about  to  leave 
school.  When  registering  the  children  the  secretary  is  very  careful  not  to  suggest 
employment,  but  points  out  the  advantages  of  remaining  at  school  until  14  years  of 
age.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  this  direction,  as  the  fact  of  registering  the  children 
must  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  any  encouragement  to  them  to  leave  the  elementary 
schools  at  13  years  of  age.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  Dewsbury  do  leave  school 
at  that  age,  and  if  the  advisory  committee  did  not  register  the  children  until  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  13,  it  would  be  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  them  in  advising  them 
as  to  their  choice  of  employment. 

A  rota  meets  for  this  purpose  once  a  month  at  tho  labor  exchange.  Only  two 
meetings  have  been  held  so  far,  but  a  good  number  of  parents  have  attended. 

(1)  Aft€r'care. — ^The  work  of  after-care  is  undertaken  by  a  very  excellent  *' after- 
care conunittee"  already  in  existence  in  Dewsbury.  This. committee  is  a  school 
after-care  committee  and  works  in  cooperation  with  the  school  doctor.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  committee  is  excellent,  there  being  a  visitor  attached  to  each  school. 
The  secretary  of  the  advisory  committee  will  simply  supply  to  each  visitor  a  list  for 
each  school. 

(2)  Cooperation  with  philanthropic  agencies. — The  only  organization  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  of  any  service  to  the  committee  yet  is  the  N.  S.  P.  C.  C^    Their  local 
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inspoctor  is  notified  in  cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  is  able  to  bo  of  great  service, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  children  rejected  from  emplojrment  by  the  certifjdng 
factory  sui^geon.  When  a  case  occurs  where  medical  treatment  is  urgently  needed 
and  the  parents  after  repeated  \'isit8  fadl  to  obtain  this,  the  case  is  reported  to  the 
N.  S.  P.  C.  C,  and  usually  one  visit  from  their  inspoctor  produces  the  desired  effect. 
The  secretary  visits  all  the  large  employers  in  order  to  enlist  their  interest  and 
support  for  the  work  of  the  committee.  Circulars  are  also  sent  out  at  intervals 
explaining:  the  objects  of  the  committee. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

The  head  teacher  of  every  senior  school  in  the  district  is  provided  with  a  supply 
of  leaving  cards,  and  the  education  committee  has  issued  instructions  that  one  is  to  be 
filled  up  and  sent  to  the  juvenile  advisory  committee  for  every  child  who  leaves 
school.  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  the  cards  at  least  a  fortnight  l)efore  any  child 
leaves.  In  order  that  the  first  suggestion  of  leaving  shall  not  come  from  the  teacher 
to  the  child,  there  is  a  general  instruction  issued  that  all  children  proposing  to  leave 
school  shall  give  at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  to  the  head  teacher.  Before  filling  up 
the  leaving  card,  teachers  can  use  what  persuasion  is  possible  to  induce  parents  to 
leave  their  children  at  school  longer. 

Meetings  of  t<»acher8  ha\i3  been  held  and  addressed  by  the  manager  of  the  exchange, 
who  has  explained  to  them  the  purposes  of  the  advisory  committee  and  asked  for  their 
full  cooperation.  The  teacJiers  as  a  body  have  expressed  their  keen  sympathy  'with 
the  work. 

The  certif>'ing  factor>'  surgeons  have  agreed  to  supply  a  periodical  list  of  the  children 
they  reject  for  factory  and  workshop  employment,  together  with  the  reasons  for 
their  rejection.    Special  attention  will  then  be  devoted  to  such  children. 

The  school  medical  officer  is  also  cooperating  by  giving  reports  on  the  physical 
condition  of  each  child,  and  has  arranged  to  give  a  special  report  on  any  particular 
boy  or  girl  when  requested. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  a  leaving  card  from  the  school,  a  circular  is  sent  to  the 
parents  of  the  child,  informing  them  of  the  objects  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
requestuig  them  to  consult  with  the  committee  as  to  the  placing  of  their  child,  or,  if 
that  is  inconvenient,  to  send  the  child  to  the  labor  exchange  with  a  special  form, 
which  is  sent  out  with  the  circular,  filled  up,  stating  what  occupation  the  parents 
desire  for  the  child,  and  some  other  particulars. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  is  actually  leaving  and  application  is  mad(>  personally  at  the 
exchange,  tho  registration  is  entered  on  the  industrial  r^istration  card,  which  is  then 
attached  to  the  school  leaving  card  and  placed  in  the  live  register  and  dealt  with  in 
the  usual  manner.  Later  on  these  two  cards,  together  with  visitors'  reports  and  any 
other  documents  relating  to  the  child,  are  put  into  a  special  envelope  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  fits  into  the  card  register.  The  whole  record  of  each  child  is  thus 
kept  together. 

On  ever>'  alternate  Monday  evening  a  rota  of  three  mem])ers  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee meets  at  the  labor  exchange  to  interview  parents.  The  parents  of  every  child 
whose  leaving  card  has  been  received  during  the  fortnight  are  advised  of  this  rota 
meeting  and  are  urged  to  attend  and  consult  the  conunitt^e.  Parents  who  can  not 
come  then  may  consult  the  secretary  or  the  manager  of  the  exchange  at  any  time, 
and  they  report  to  the  committee.  If  a  child  comes  at  any  time  without  its  parents 
the  secretary  endeavors  as  ftu*  as  possible  to  ascertain  the  parents'  wishes. 

(1)  Every  head  teacher  is  supposed  in  the  first  instance  to  recommend  each  child 
leaving  school  to  continue  his  or  her  education  at  a  continuation  school,  and 
to  suggest  suitable  courses  for  the  work  he  or  she  is  likely  to  enter  upon  or  is 
specially  fitted  for. 
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(2)  In  sending  out  the  circular  to  parents  on  receipt  of  the  leaving  card  from  school 

the  exchange  incloses  a  pamphlet  supplied  by  the  education  committee 
gi\ing  full  details  of  the  continuation  classes.  The  circular  states  that  any 
further  information  will  readily  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

(3)  The  committee  decided  that  every  boy  and  girl  leaving  school  should   be 

visited  at  least  once,  whether  placed  through  the  exchange  or  not,  in  order 
that  the  advisability  of  encouraging  their  children  to  attend  suitable  con- 
tinuation classes  might  be  impressed  upon  the  parents. 

(4)  The  rota  committee  uiges  all  parents  who  come  before  them  to  attend  to  the 

continued  education  of  their  children. 

(5)  The  officials  at  the  exchange  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  recommend 

the  continuation  schools,  and  display  posters  in  the  waiting  rooms. 

(6)  The  after-care  visitors  are  strongly  urged  to  recommend  attendance  at  con- 

tinuation schools.  Arrangements  are  in  hand  for  next  winter  session  to  get 
reports  from  time  to  time  of  children  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance 
at  the  evening  schools,  and  these  will  be  visited  by  the  after-care  visitors. 

(7)  The  after-care  visitors  are  being  organized  into  district  committees,  each  with 

an  evening  continuation  school  as  its  center,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  each 
committee  to  feed  that  school  with  boys  and  girls,  and  to  overlook  the 
attendance  and  progress  of  such  boys  and  girls. 

(8)  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  insure  that  one  visit  shall  be  paid  in  September 

just  before  the  opening  of  the  evening  classes  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  has 
left  school  during  the  year  and  to  every  juvenile  roistered  in  the  exchange 
during  this  year. 

(9)  At  the  end  of  each  evening  school  session  a  report  is  sent  to  the  advisory  com- 

mittee on  the  number  of  attendances  and  progress  of  every  boy  and  girl  who 
has  attended  the  schools.  The  back  of  the  school  leaving  card  is  specially 
printed  and  ruled  for  entering  these  reports,  and  if  attendance  has  not  been 
made,  or  has  been  irregular,  or  the  progress  has  been  unsat]s£actor>%  after- 
care visitors  can  be  requested  to  pay  special  attention  to  such  cases  and 
endeavor  to  secure  better  results  in  the  next  session. 

(10)  It  has  been  found  that  certain  Band  of  Hope  and'Sunday  school  meetings  are 

held  on  the  same  evenings  as  the  evening  schools  are  open. 
The  committee  is  conferring  with  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  other  bodies  responsible,  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  such 
overlapping  in  future  sessions. 

The  after-care  visitors  have  been  enrolled  by  the  after-care  subcommittee  of  the 
advisory  committee.  Special  circulars  were  sent  out  to  all  day  school  teachers, 
Sunday  school  teachers,  managers  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  scout  masters,  and  any 
other  societies  or  individuals  thought  to  be  interested.  Over  100  visitors  have  thus 
been  enrolled.  A  card  register  has  been  made,  each  card  containing  particulars  of 
the  cases  given  to  them  to  report  upon  and  the  dates  of  the  reports  made.  A  large 
number  of  day  school  teachers  have  volunteered  for  this  work. 

As  explained  in  no.  5  above,  the  after-care  visitors  are  being  organized  into  district 
committees,  each  with  an  evening  continuation  school  as  a  center.  Members  of  the 
advisory  committee  will  in  each  case  be  chairmen  of  these  district  committees. 

Meetings  of  the  voluntary  visitors  have  been  held  at  the  exchange,  at  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  manager  of  the  exchange  explained  the  work  of  the 
advisory  committees  and  instructed  the  visitors  in  the  work  they  were  required  to  do. 

Arrangements  are  in  hand  for  a  big  public  conference  on  after-care  work  to  be  held 
in  October,  with  the  Dean  of  Norwich  as  principal  speaker. 

Employers  have  been  approached  by  special  circulars  asking  for  their  cooperation 
with  the  committee.    No  need  has  arisen  for  special  efforts,  other  than  the  ordinary 
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methods  of  the  exchange,  to  get  employers  to  notify  vacaQciesi.  There  are  always 
from  100  to  150  or  more  vacancies  for  boys  unfilled  and  about  80  for  girls. 

The  committee  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  but  no  special  steps  have 
been  taken  up  to  the  present,  though  the  committee  are  desirous  of  ultimately  having 
a  full  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  each  local  industry.  At  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  the  following  resolution  was  moved,  but  was  adjourned  sine  die: 

''That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  locally  of 
the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  in  occupations  which  do  not  provide  emplo\Tnent 
in  adult  life,  and  of  alternate  occupations  in  which  no  juvenile  labor  is  employed  and 
which  accordingly  have  to  recruit  from  adult  labor  shifting  from  other  occupations, 
and  to  report  thereon,  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  agree  upon  for  pre- 
venting the  evils  arising  horn  such  'blind  alley'  occupations.' ' 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  the  luanager  of  the  exchange  prepared  a  report  on 
"blind  alley"  employment  in  local  industries,  based  upon  the  report  of  Mr:  CjTil 
Jackson  to  the  p<)or  law  commission  on  *'boy  labor." 


The  advisorj^  committee  in  Leeds  consists  of:  Six  education  committee  representa- 
tives (including  1  secretary'  for  education,  2  lawyers,  1  trade  unionist,  2  teachers^, 
3  employers  of  labor,  3  trade  unionists,  2  teachers,  2  others. 
There  are  14  men  and  2  women  on  the  committee. 

District  employment  committees  are  being  established.    The  first  has  already  boon 
appointed,  and  consists  of  4  teachers  and  6  others, 
(i)  Teachers. 

(a)  There  are  3  elementar>^  school  teachers  and  1  secondary  school  teacher  on 

the  advisor}-  committee  for  juvenile  emploj-ment. 
(6)  There  are  4  elementary  school  head  teachers  on  the  central  di.^irict 
employment  committee  which  has  recently  been  appointed. 

(c)  A  few  teachers  assist  in  visiting  children. 

(d)  Teachers  forward  particulars  of  ever>'  child  before  he  or  she  leaves  .*«chcM»l. 
(ii)  Certifying  factory  sw^geons. 

Three  of  the  four  certifying  factory  surgeons  for  Leeds  have  agreed  to 
furnish  particulars  of  rejected  children.  The  same  form  will  probably  be 
used  as  is  already  in  use  at  Dewsbury.  The  surgeons  will  be  supplied  with 
forms  and  official  envelopes  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  ad\Tsor>'  com- 
mittee. It  ii<  Imped  that  the  other  surgeon  will  also  agree  to  fumisli  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  intended  to  visit  each  of  the  rejected  children  at  their  homes.     Results 
will  be  reported  to  the  surgeons  and  to  the  advisori'  committee,  and  noted  on 
•  the  cards  of  the  child. 
Head  teachers  have  been  requested  by  the  secretary  for  education  to  forward  school- 
leaving  cards  to  the  adH-jor}'  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  for  all  children 
who  will  leave  during  that  month. 

All  children  who  leave  under  the  age  of  14  (the  great  majority  of  the  children  in 
Leeds)  have  to  come  to  the  education  offices  to  obtain  an  "employment  certificate." 
They  can  not  actually  obtain  a  labor  certificate  entitling  them  to  leave  school  until 
the  employment  certificate  has  been  signed  by  an  employer,  who  thereby  pledges 
himself  to  employ  the  child.  Eitlier  the  children  or  their  parents  have  to  make  at 
least  two  journeys  to  the  education  offices  to  obtain  the  labor  certificate.  The  juvenile 
department  of  the  exchange  has  recently  been  moved  \io  special  offices  opposite  the 
education  office:*.  The  attendance  department  now  insists  on  every  child  or  its 
parents  coming  t^>  the  juvenile  advisory  committee's  offices  a?  a  matter  of  course 
before  the  certificate  is  issued.     In  this  way  the  great  majority  of  the  children  are 
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actually  seen  personally  before  they  leave  8clu»ol,  and  notes  are  made  on  the  registra- 
tion card. 

The  record  of  the  first  situation  obtained  by  all  children  who  leave  under  14  is  alao 
obtained  through  the  attendance  department,  which  every  week  lend^  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  advisory  committee  the  whole  of  the  employment  certificates,  bearing  the 
signatuies  of  employers,  which  have  been  issued  during  the  past  seven  days.  In  this 
way  a  banning  is  made  with  the  obtaining  of  a  complete  employment  record. 

Most  of  the  parents  and  children  come  to  the  attendance  department  between  4.30 
and  6  p.  m.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by  which  one  member  of  the 
district  employment  committee  will  attend  every  day  at  this  time  to  interview  parents 
or  children. 

No  apprentice^p  or  skilled  employment  committees  exist  in  Leeds.  Giris  are 
occasionally  referred  to  a  domestic  servants*  registry  recently  started  by  the  Girb' 
Friendly  Society. 

Notices  advertising  the  evening  classes  arranged  by  the  education  authority  are 
exhibited  at  appropriate  times  of  the  year  in  the  juvenile  departments  of  the  exchange. 
Every  occasion  is  taken  of  recommending  attendance  at  evening  scliools,  both  by 
exchange  officers  and  visitors. 

A  special  circular  has  been  sent  out  to  voluntary  organizations  dealing  with  boys 
and  girls  aged  13  to  16,  together  with  a  report  form  for  use  in  connection  with  boys  or 
girls  who  belong  to  such  organizations  and  have  been  placed. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  visiting  of  placed  boys  and  girls  has  been  dime  wholly  by 
voltintary  workers  (about  60  in  number),  who  have  been  enroUed  by  the  exchange. 
The  Bupervifdon  of  this  work  will  gradually  be  taken  over  by  the  district  employment 
committee. 

About  as  many  children  are  in  the  ''hq)sed**  column  of  the  monthly  return  every 
month  as  in  the  *' placed"  column.  Among  these  *' lapsed"  children  are  probably 
included  those  which  need  most  attention,  since  presumably  the  most  efficient 
children  are  placed.  It  is  hoped  gradually  to  obtain  enough  voluntary  workers  to 
visit  an  the  "lapsed"  children  as  well  as  the  "placed.** 

It  is  found  that  for  the  better  claas  of  situation  it  is  necessary  to  approach  employ- 
ers for  a  particular  applicant — canvass  possibly  a  number  of  employers  for  one  boy 
or  girl.  The  vacancies  which  are  notified  by  telephone  on  the  employers'  own  initia- 
tion are,  on  the  whole,  below  the  average  in  quality. 

A  detailed  inquiry  into  the  printing  trade  in  Leeds  in  nearly  completed  and  some 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  building  trades. 

In  addition  to  inquiries  into  particular  industries,  the  following  points  appear  to 
need  special  attention: 

(i)  Comparison  between  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  juvenile  workertj.  (The 
difference  apx>ear8  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  juvenile 
labor.    It  is  accordingly  probably  much  less  in  Leeds  than  in  the  textile  towns). 

(ii)  A  study  of  the  hours  of  labor:  The  maximum  of  60  hours  in  nontextile  factories 
and  w^kshope,  and  the  complete  absence  of  any  legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
for  office  and  tnmsport  workers  (including  errand  boys)  appears  to  result  in  the  work- 
ing of  excessive  hours  by  many  young  persons  in  Leeds— especially  errand  and  mee- 
eenger  boys  and  certain  classes  of  office  boys. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  work  a  great  deal  of  time  was  necessarily 
spent  on  details  of  organization,  such  as  location  of  offices,  printing 
of  forms,  conferring  with  local  sclxool  officials,  and  forming  the 
advisory  committees.  Conferences  of  teachers  and  social  workers 
with  the  labor-exchange  authorities  were  frequent.  Some  of  the 
points  brought  out  then  are  still  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
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For  instance,  at  the  initial  meeting  in  Exeter  the  school  people 
insisted  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  post  notices  calling  atten- 
tion to  the.  labor  exchange  where  such  notices  might  tempt  the  chil- 
dren to  leave  school.  Everywhere  the  first  eflFort  made  was  to 
interest  the  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  advisory  committees.  Coop- 
eration with  the  school  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  the 
juvenile  labor  exclianges. 

There  are  schools  which,  because  of  their  personal  interest  in  the 
vocational  future  of  their  children  and  because  of  long  contact  with 
employers,  have  always  been  active  in  finding  employment  for  their 
pupils.  Tliere  are  instances  where  for  many  years  employers  have 
been  accustomed  to  secure  each  year  from  certain  principals  the  pick 
of  the  leaving  classes.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  observers,  liow- 
ever,  the  practice  of  permitting  employers  to  secure  their  help  from 
teachers  wlio  are  generally  unacquainted  with  industrial  affairs  is 
undesirable  and  dangerous. 

Not  only  was  cooperation  with  the  schools  sought  for  at  the  start- 
ing of  the  labor  exchanges,  but  beginnings  were  made,*  too,  in  enlisting 
the  help  of  the  school  medical  inspectors  and  the  certifying  factory 
surgeons.  The  industrial  district  of  Dewsbury  illustrates  the  type  of 
service  sought.  Tlie  factory  surgeon  for  the  Dewsbury  district 
reports  to  the  advisory  committee  on  every  child  wlio  is  rejected 
from  employment  because  of  any  physical  handicap.  The  com- 
mittee's secretary  then  visits  such  a  child  and  endeavors  to  obtain 
for  it  either  suitable  employment  or  necessary  medical  treatment. 
It  was  found  in  the  early  cases  that  children  had  been  working  for 
months  after  being  rejected  by  the  doctor  because  of  defects  which 
slight  medical  care  would  remedy,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  these 
defects  until  the  secretary  hunted  up  the  cliildren. 

With  much  good  sense  the  education  authorities  and  the  Board  ol 
Trade  have  made  allowance  for  local  sentiment  regarding  methods  of 
organizing  vocational  assistance  to  children.  Although  both  author- 
ities aim  at  a  degree  of  centralization,  yet  it  appears  that  where  local 
communities  develop  advisory  and  employment  plans  of  their  own, 
there  is  no  serious  interference.  When  Birmingham,  for  example, 
decided  to  operate  under  the  education  act,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
connecting  the  newly  established  juvenile  labor  exchange  and  its 
advisory  committee  with  the  undertaking  of  the  local  education 
authorities. 

Many  intricate  problems  have  arisen  in  the  working  out  of  both 
the  Choice  of  Employment  and  the  Labor  Exchanges  Acts.  They  are 
by  no  means  all  solved  as  yet.  Both  acts  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
their  practical  operation,  therefore,  as  somewhat  experimental  and  in 
the  process  of  modification. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  situation  \vith  regard  to  the  two  acts 
just  mentioned  is  summarized.  In  England  and  Wales  two  methods 
of  administering  juvenile  employment  schemes  are  in  operation:  One 
is  the  Board  of  Trade  scheme,  whereby  that  board  conducts  a  juvenile 
labor  exchange  as  part  of  the  national  system  of  labor  exchanges 
throughout  the  country,  and  furnishes  both  the  funds  and  the 
officials.  In  such  case  the  board  appoints  a  local  committee  of 
representative  men  and  women,  called  the  juvenile  advisory  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  exchange  officers. 
London  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  type  of  development.  In 
Ireland  it  is  the  only  scheme  before  the  public.. 

The  other  method  permits  the  juvenile  exchange  to  bo  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  education  authority,  namely,  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  provided  that  said  local  authority  submits  a 
scheme  to  the  board  of  education  which  can  be  approved  under  the 
joint  memorandum  already  described.  On  approval,  the  board  of 
education  sanctions  a  grant  of  money  in  aid  of  the  advisory  work  of 
the  local  labor  exchange.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  plan  followed  by  Scotland  in  organizing  its  employment 
information  bureaus  in  close  coordination  with  the  schools,  some 
time  before  the  national  system  of  labor  exchanges  came  into  exist- 
ence. Nearly,  two  score  local  vcducation  authorities  are  now  con- 
ducting such  school  advisory  and  employment  agencies,  the  best 
known  being  those  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Cambridge.  A 
dozen  or  more  additional  cities  and  towns  have  submitted  schemes 
which  are  awaiting  approval. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  work  there  arc  certain  basic  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges,  whether  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  local  education  authorities.  These  features  are,  first, 
keeping  a  record  of  the  children  leaving  school  for  work;  second,  offer- 
ing advice  and  guidance  to  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  17;  third, 
granting  interviews  to  parents  and  others  who  desire  to  consult  the 
officials;  fourth,  keeping  a  register  of  the  positions  open.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  these  features,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  nation- 
alization is  the  strongest,  is  the  opportunity  now  open  to  boys  and 
girls  for  individual  advice  and  care  when  leaving  the  elementary 
schools.  The  schools  have  to  turn  over  to  the  juvenile  bureau  the 
printed  card  forms  on  which  are  entered  particulars  as  to  health, 
character,  aptitudes,  etc.,  of  all  the  leaving  pupils.  These  records 
have  to  be  passed  in  for  all  pupils,  whether  they  desire  assistance  in 
finding  employment  or  not.  The  records  are  not  always  thorough  or 
intelligible,  because  not  all  teachers  and  schools  perform  this  duty 
conscientiously.  Indeed,  some  records  seem  to  be  valueless;  still  tliis 
is  not  a  criticism  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  for  such  deficiencies  are 
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remediable.  Tlie  school  usually  puts  itself  on  record  with  the  records 
of  its  children. 

In  places  where  the  Board  of  Trade  has  established  juvenile  labor 
exchanges,  permission  is  secured  from  the  education  authority  to 
distribute  Board  of  Trade  circulars  and  forms  in  the  schools;  to  the 
local  advisory  committee  the  Board  of  Trade  usually  appoints  several 
teachers,  principals,  and  education  committee  members. 

These  advisory  committees  represent  a  vast  amount  of  unpaid 
public-spirited  service.  They  are  xmique  to  England.  The  juvenile 
labor  exchanges  have  profited  greatly  by  their  interest  and  coopera- 
tion. In  London  and  elsewhere  these  committees  are  divided  into 
subcommittees  known  as  '* rotas,''  in  sessions  of  which  the  members 
take  turns  in  personally  advising  the  outgoing  boys  and  girls.  Ameri- 
can opinion  regards  the  task  of  interviewing  and  advising  as  perhaps 
the  most  complicated  and  delicate  service  in  vocational  guidance,  one 
demanding  insight,  expert  knowledge,  and  a  specialized  training 
besides.  That  volunteers  should  undertake  so  difficult  a  task  argues 
leisure  and  great  devotion.  It  seems  hardly  probable,  however,  that 
this  particular  feature  of  the  English  work  will  be  permanently  left 
to  the  volunteer.  Guidance  during  the  critical  years  of  adolescence 
is,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  principal  aim  of  the  Choice  of  Employ- 
ment Act,  with  employment  as  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
grant  allowed  by  the  board  of  education  is  specially  stated  to  be  in 
aid  of  the  executive  officer,  or  officers,  appointed  by  a  local  education 
authority  for  this  work: 

In  view  of  tlie  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  and  of  the  necessitA^ 
of  securing  thoroughly  adequate  qualiQcations,  the  board  is  p^pared  to  make  annual 
grant'*  in  aid  of  approved  salaries  paid  to  executive  oflScers  in  respect  to  duties  carried 
out  ia  accordance  with  the  scheme  under  section  1  of  the  Choice  of  EmplojTuent  Act. 

The  Board  of  Trade  scheme  expressly  disclaims  responsibility  with 
regard  to  any  advice  or  assistance  given  by  its  committees.  The 
education  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  representiog,  as  they  do,  the 
locally  elected  authority,  which  is  accountable  to  a  local  constitu- 
ency, act,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  lively  sense  of  intimate 
and  responsible  relationship  to  the  children.  The  school  employment 
bureaus  are  not  without  advisory  committees  of  their  own.  Members 
of  the  care  committees,  which  have  been  dealing  thus  far  with  school 
feeding  and  other  needs  of  poor  children,  are  rapidly  including  voca- 
tional assistance  among  their  duties,  while  frequently  they  are 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  juvenile  advisory  committees. 

A  detailed  description  of  a  few  of  the  foremost  vocational  aid  enter- 
prises in  England  and  Scotland  now  follows,  the  work  in  Liverpool 
being  first  under  consideration. 
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III.  LIVERPOOL. 

The  juvenile  employment  committee  of  the  Liveq>ool  education 
committee,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Choice  of  Employment 
Act,  began  work  in  the  summer  of  1911.  Offices  devoted  wholly  to  the 
purpose  of  the  juvenile  employment  registry,  with  separate  waiting 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  were  opened  in  the  education  building. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  following  officers,  viz:  A  superintendent 
(acting  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  education);  a  woman 
visitor;  a  man  visitor;  a  junior  clerk. 

The  plan  of  the  Liverpool  committee  embraces  the  following  aims: 

(1)  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  the 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  city. 

(2)  The  furnishing  of  advice  to  young  persons  as  to  occupations 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  having  regard  to  their  education,  abil- 
ity, physique,  predilection,  and  status. 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  young  persons  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  evening  classes  and  technical  schools. 

(4)  The  keeping  of  records  showing  the  occupations  taken  up  by 
children  on  leaving  school. 

(5)  The  maintaining  of  the  central  office  with  the  schools  acting 
as  suboffices,  for  the  registration  of  young  persons  applying  for 
employment,  and  submitting  suitable  applicants  for  the  vacant  posi- 
tions notified  by  employer. 

(6)  The  supervision  of  young  persons  after  they  have  taken  up 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  cases  (a)  where  advice  may  be 
needed  regarding  the  facilities  which  exist  for  extending  a  child's 
education,  and  (6)  where  other  and  better  employment  is  sought. 

A  large  advisory  committee  of  employers  representing  the  leading 
commercial,  trade,  and  professional  organizations  of  the  city  has  been 
formed  to  help  in  the  employment  work. 

Extraordinary  efforts,  as  is  well  known,  are  always  needed  in  order 
to  vitalize  a  large  committee  and  make  it  mean  something.  More 
important,  from  the  writer's  standpoint,  is  the  cooperation  of  the 
Liverpool  social  workers,^  who,  among  other  services,  are  compiling 
a  handbook  showing  the  nature  of  the  employments  open  to  children. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  activities  observable  in  almost  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  visited  during  the  course  of  this  inquiry  is 
the  extent  of  industrial  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
occupational  handbooks.  The  Liverpool  education  authorities  are 
energetically  promoting  provisions  for  continued  training,  although 
unfortunately  here,  as  in  our  own  country,  it  is  the  evening  school 
which  is  advocated.  However,  many  children  are  doubtless  thus 
assisted  to  some  further  training  during  employment. 

>  These  Include  heads  of  settlement  houses,  boys'  club  leaders,  girls'  club  din»ctors,  etc. 
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Many  teachers  in  Liverpool  are  acting  as  subagents,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  central  employment  offices,  but  some  are  undertaking  inde- 
pendent placement  work.  One  finds,  then,  in  Liverpool  the  central 
committee,  the  teachers  and  masters,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  labor 
exchange,  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  placement  activities,  not  always 
correlated.  This  situation,  despite  much  individual  good  work,  is 
deplorable;  cooperation  amongst  these  valuable  agencies  is  greatly 
needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  community  is  not  unaware  of  the  waste  in 
the  present  duplication  of  effort,  and  there  are  promising  indications 
that  Liverpool  may  yet  work  out  one  of  the  most  effective  instru- 
mentalities for  launching  boys  and  girls  in  vocational  life.  A  good 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  discussions  which  take  place  at  meetings  of 
the  juvenile  employment  advisory  committee  may  be  gained  from 
an  inspection  of  the  minutes  or  proceedings  of  a  typical  meeting. 
The  following  is  therefore  presented,  reporting  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Legge,  the  director  of  education  in  Liverpool: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  juvenile  employment  {advisory)  committee  held  at  the  education  office 
on  Thursday,  April  10,  1913. 

James  G.  I/^ge,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

A  statement  as  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  juvenile  employment  registry'  in . 
placing  boys  and  girls  in  employment  and  furnishing  advice,  during  the  six  weeks 
ended  the  April  5,  1913,  was  read  and  noted. 

The  chairman  reported,  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  committee  at  their  last 
meeting  to  invite  the  Master  Builders'  Association  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  question  of  the  diflficulty  in  obtaining  boys  to  enter  the  building 
trades,  that  a  few  members  of  the  association  had  kindly  consented  to  be  present 
to-day.  The  members  who  attended  were  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  representing  the  car- 
penters and  joiners;  Mr.  H.  Cubley,  representing  the  plumbers  and  painters;  Mr. 
J.  B.  Johnson,  representing  the  plasterers  and  slaters. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  inquiries  which  the  committee  had  made  from 
parents  elicited  the  following  reasons  for  not  putting  their  boys  to  the  joinery,  plumb- 
ing, painting,  decorating  and  paperhanging,  bricklaying,  plastering,  and  machine 
joinery  trades: 

(1)  That  a  seven-year  apprenticeship  is  too  long;  (2)  that  apprentices*  wages  during 
the  first  few  years  are  not  high  enough;  (3)  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unem- 
ployment in  all  of  the  trades,  and  particularly  in  the  painting  and  decorating;  (3)  that 
the  plumbing  and  painting  are  unhealthy. 

The  representatives  gave  an  interesting  and  informative  account  of  their  experience 
on  these  points,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  master  builders  generally  have  little  trouble  in  obtaining  apprentices, 
and  that  the  best  firms  kept  a  waiting  list  made  up  to  some  extent  by  the  sons  of  their 
own  workmen,  but  that  recently  there  appeared  to  be  some  difiSculty  in  finding  boys 
for  house  painting;  (2)  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  too  long,  but  they  were 
opposed  Xx)  a  boy  finishing  his  term  before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  though  admitting 
that  boys  were  preferred  for  the  trade  at  14  years  of  age;  (3)  that  the  wages  in  the 
early  years  of  apprenticeship  were  lower  in  Liverpool  than  in  inland  towns;  (4)  that 
unemployment  existed  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  painting  trade,  and 
the  other  trades  were  scarcely  affected  by  seasonal  slackness,  the  weather,  etc.,  but 
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ihe  fact  that  when  a  l)oy  came  out  of  his  time  his  employer  was  obliged,  under  the 
asaociation  rules,  to  pay  him  at  the  full  rate  of  wages  made  it  sometimes  difficult  for 
him  to  get  work,  as  preference  was  usually  given  to  the  experienced  journeyman;  (5) 
that,  with  due  caution  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  m^n,  plumbing  and  painting  were 
not  unhealthy  trades. 

It  was  further  stated  that  parents  should  insist  upon  the  boys  being  properly  inden* 
tured,  as  otherwise  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  a  boy  to  break  away  during  the  last 
year  or  two  without  finishing  his  apprenticeship.  The  niles  of  the  association  required 
masters  to  bind  all  their  apprentices. 

Mr.  Brown  (speaking  as  a  master  joiner)  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  boy  should 
not  be  placed  to  machine  joinery  without  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  building 
joinery,  as  there  were  certain  marks  and  symbols  used  on  the  timber  which  were 
unintelligible  to  a  boy  unless  he  had  had  some  training  in  the  latter  branch  of  the 
trade. 

Finally,  the  representatives  were  of  opinion  that  should  this  committee  see  their 
way  to  suggest  to  the  Master  Builders*  Association  that  the  commencing  wages  of 
apprentices  should  be  raised,  the  question  would  receive  sympathetic  consideration. 

The  representatives  were  thanked  for  their  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting,  and 
then  withdrew. 

The  chairman  reported  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  formation  of 
evening  classes  for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  mercantile  marine,  according  to  the 
scheme  which  was  recently  drawn  up  by  the  juvenile  employment  committee. 

The  following  papers  and  forms  give  an  insight  into  the  otB.ce  detail 
of  the  Liverpool  scheme.     The  first  is  a  draft  letter  from  head  teachers 

to  parents: 

Education  Commfttee,  CrrY  op  Liverpool. 

School, 

Dept., 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  I  am  desired  by  the  education  committee  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  steps  they  are  taking  to  give  advice  and  guidance  regarding  the  occu- 
pations young  i)eople  should  take  up  on  leaving  school .  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  that,  through  want  of  information  or  proper  guidance, 
children  on  leaving  school  drift  into  employments  offering  good  wages  for  the  moment, 
but  affording  no  real  preparation  for  earning  a  living  in  later  life.  At  17  or  18  such 
employment  usually  comes  to  an  end,  and  it  is  then  too  late  to  take  up  any  skilled 
(K?cupation. 

Furthermore,  due  regard  is  not  always  paid  to  the  capacities  or  inclinations  of  the 
children,  with  the  result  that  a  certain  number  take  up  work  for  which  they  are  un- 
suited  and  which  they  dislike.  The  consequence  can  only  be  much  waste  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  disappointment  to  employers,  parents,  and  children. 

The  committee  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  improving  matters,  and 
they  are  making  arrangements  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  collect  useful  information, 
and  to  afford,  as  far  as  possible,  means  for  giving  advice.  In  both  of  these  I  have 
been  asked  to  assist  so  far  as  my  own  school  is  concerned,  and  I  very  willingly  under- 
take the  task. 

The  committee  also  feel  strongly  the  importance  of  evening  continuation  schools, 
and  wish  to  urge  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  and  thus 
make  themselves  more  efficient  and  their  services  of  greater  value. 

Your informs  me  that  (s)he  will  soon  be  leaving  school  and  that 

(fl)he  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation.    If  you  desire  advice  or  help,  will  you  kindly  come 

to  see  me  at  this  school  on at o  'clock,  when  her  (his)  class 

teacher  and  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  with  you  your  child 's  future.    You  may  be 
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sure  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  you,  aiid  that  our  efiorts  will  be  supple- 
mented by  those  of  the  director  of  education  and  the  staff  at  the  education  office  in 
Sir  Thomas  Street. 

I  am  yours,  faithfully, 


Head  Teacher. 
There  are  also  letter  forms  to  be  addressed  to  boys  and  to  girls. 

TO  BOYS, 

City  of  I.ivehpool,  Education  Offices, 
juvenile  employment  committee. 

To : 

1.  The  juvenile  employment  committee  learn  tliat  you  will  shortly  be  lea\4ng  school. 
They  hope  that,  with  your  parents'  help  and  approval,  you  have  found,  or  will  find^ 
some  suitable  employment  to  go  to.  Thechoiceof  this  is  very  important  for  you.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  situation,  but  if  it  is  one  which  will  only  employ  you 
for  two  or  three  years,  without  any  prospects  of  improving  your  position  afterwards, 
you  should  not  cake  it  until  you  have  your  teacher's  adWce  about  it.  Your  teacher 
may  be  able  to  assist  you,  or  will  perhaps  advise  you  to  come  to  the  committee 's  offices 
(at  the  address  you  will  see  at  the  top  of  this  letter)  and  get  advice  there,  which  will 
be  gladly  given  you.  Do  not  decide  in  a  hurry;  very  many  boys  and  girls  have  done 
that  and  regretted  it  all  their  lives  afterwards.  You  are  not  old  enough,  and  you  have 
not  experience  enough,  to  decide  for  yourself,  so  talk  over  what  you  will  do,  first  with 
your  parents,  then  with  your  teacher,  and  then,  if  you  like,  at  the  committee's  office. 
The  committee  often  hear  of  situations  vacant.  Of  these  they  keep  a  list,  and  perhaps 
one  of  them  might  suit  you  if  employment  is  not  found  for  you  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Important  considerations  for  you  to  bear  in  mind  are  these:  You  have  to  think 
of  the  future  and  not  merely  of  the  present;  the  man  who  knows  a  trade  has  always 
a  better  chance  of  success  than  one  who  is  entirely  unskilled,  and  often  a  better  chance 
than  a  clerk  in  an  office. 

3.  Remember,  too,  that  the  boy  who  works  cheerfully  and  with  industry  has  the 
best  chance  of  getting  on.    Always  be  ready  to  do  a  little  more  than  you  are  asked. 

4.  Do  not  give  up  one  situation  until  you  have  got  a  better  one.  If  you  are  in  a 
difficulty  your  former  teacher,  or  the  committee 's  officer  at  Sir  Thomas  Street,  will 
be  willing  to  advise  and  help  you. 

5.  The  committee  wants  you  to  look  upon  them  as  your  friends,  for  they  are  anxious 
to  help  you.  There  is  one  point  to  which  they  would  wbh  your  attention  to  be 
specially  drawn.  You  ought  not,  on  leaving  your  day  school,  to  think  that  your  edu- 
cation is  completed,  but  should  seek  to  join  a  suitable  evening  continuation  school 
in  your  neighborhood.    About  this^your  teacher  will  advise  you. 

6.  Finally,  remember  that  whatever  others  do  for  you,  you  must  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  letter  addressed  to  girls  is  similar  in  form  and  cont^ent  to  that 
to  boys.    The  fourth  paragraph  applies  to  domestic  service: 

4.  Again,  many  girls  do  not  realize  the  advantages  which  domestic  service  has  over 
many  other  forms  of  employment.  To  a  girl  who  has  to  provide  for  herself  the  com- 
mittee would  urge  that  domestic  service  in  a  well-conducted  household  is  one  of  Uie 
best  occupations  which  she  can  take  up,  inasmuch  as  it  may  secure  for  her  a  good  home, 
healthy  work,  sufficient  wages  to  enable  one  to  save,  and,  lastly,  a  training  which  may  be 
invaluable  in  later  life  if  one  is  called  upon  to  manage  a  home  of  her  own. 
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Other  forms  in  use  include  the  following: 

Ln'ERPOOL  Education  Committee. 

EDUCATION    (choice   OP   EMPLOYMENT)   ACT,    1910. 

Record  of  child 'e  attendance  at  school: 


39 


Name  of  pnpil. 
Address 


Date  of  birth 

Name  of  school 

Date  of  entering  school  last  attended 

Date  of  leaving  present  school 

Age  on  leaving years months. 

(Signed)  


Head  teacher. 

Date 

Particulars  to  be  filled  up  if  the  child  has  been  transfen-ed  to  a  seronclary  trad^^a 
school,  etc. : 

Name  and  place  of  school 

Type  of  school 

Entered  school  on 

Left  school  on 

Class  or  form  on  leaving 

(Signed)  , 

Head  Teacher. 
Date 


To  be  filled  up  by 

head  teacher  oi 

■  evening  continuation  or 

technical  classen: 

Session. 

Name  of  school. 

Course. 

Year  of 
course. 

Attendances.        ^ 

Examlna- 

M«ritof 

Slgnatuiv. 

of 

teacher. 

Actual. 

Possible.      ^^""«- 

work. 

1  

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

,      -                 i 

1 

1 

! 

■ 

Record  of  Employment. 

To  be  entered  by  holder,  with  names  of  employers,  nature  of  employment,  dates  of 
Ijeginning  and  ending  emplo>Tnent: 


Changes  of  address  since  leaving  school,  to  be  entered  by  holder: 
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Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

employment  record. 

Employment  of  scholars  leaving  school. 

Name  of  pupil Address 

Date  of  birtli When  leaving  school 

Standard  or  class 

Character  and  conduct  ^ .Physique  * Hearing  ^ 

Sight  * Regularity  ^ .Punctuality  * 

Occupation  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian  ^ 

Occupation  obtained  by  parent  or  guardian  for  child 

Evening  school  which  pupil  will  attend 

Brief  report  of  head  teacher  as  to  capacity  and  suitability  of  scholar  for  the  occupation 

selected  and  opinion  of  the  head  teacher  as  to  the  kind  of  employment,  if  any, 

dt  which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 


(Signed) Head  Teacher. 

School Dept . 

I>ivERPooL  Education  CoMMnTBE. 

EMPLOYMENT   NOMINATION. 

Employment  of  scholars  leaving  school. 


Name  of  pupil Address 

Date  of  birth When  leaving  school 

Standard  or  class 

Character  and  conduct ' Physique  ' Hearing  ' 

Sight  * Regularity  ' Punctuality  ' 

Occupation  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian  ^ 

Occupation  preferred  by  parent  or  guardian  for  child 

Evening  school  which  pupil  will  attend 

Brief  report  of  the  head  teacher  as  to  the  capacity  and  suitability  of  scholar  for  occu- 
pation mentioned,  and  suggestion  as  to  any  other  kind  of  occupation  or  employ- 
ment for  which  he  may  seem  more  suited. 


(Signed) Head  Teacher. 

School Dept. 


»  E,  excellent.    V  O,  very  good.    G,  good.    F,  fcUr. 
2  Strike  out  whiche>'cr  does  not  apply. 
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Liverpool  Education  Committee, 

14  Sir  Thomas  Street, J91S. 

JUVENILB   EMPLOYMENT  REGISTRY. 

I  have  to  infonn  you  that  ^*^^^^^^  ^^«  arisen 
a  vacancy  has 

for 

Plea«e,  therefore,  attend  at  this  oflSce  on 

next,  the instant,  at Be  sure  to  bring  with  you 

a  testimonial  from  your  head  teacher. 

James  G.  Leooe, 
Director  of  Education. 
N<>TC.— If,  however,  you  have  now  oMalned  a  situation,  {dease  send  me  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  name  of  your  employer. 

BRINO  THW  CARD   WITH  YOU. 

Cfty  op  Liverpool  Education  Committee, 

14  Sir  Thomas  Street, 191-. 

Juvenile  Employment  Registry. 
Memo.: 

Please  note  that 

lately  a  scholar  at  your  school,  has  to-day  been  found  employment  by  the  above 
registry  as 

James  G.  Legge, 

Director  of  Education. 

Liverpool  Education  COMMnrEE. 

juvenile   EMPLOYMENT  REGISTRY. 

Xo 14  Sir  Thomas  Street, 

,  191  . 

To 

In  reply  to  your  request  for 

I  pcnd  you  with  this  card 

v%ho  should  present  it  in  a  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  you.     If  you  decide  to  onj»age 

Viim 

,       plea.*<e  sign  this  card  at  the  foot  and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.     If  you 
ilo  not  engage  bearer,  please  hand  this  card  back  to  ,       unsigned. 

James  G.  Legge, 

Director  of  Education. 
Engaged.  (Signed) 

Liverpool  Education  Committee. 

Juvenile  Employment  Registry,  14,  Sir  Thomas  Street. 

Xame Address 

No 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  liave  now  obtained  a  situation  as 

with  the  firm  of 

Address 


(Signed) — 
Date. 
To  the  Director  of  Education, 
LiverponL 
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[Color  of  card ,  lavender.] 

Nomination  Form  to  be  uaed  wliere  employment  has  not  been  found.* 

lxyerpool  education'  committex. 

Employment  of  Schouirs  Leaving  School. 

Name  of  pupil Address 

Date  of  birth Wlien  leaving  school 

Standard  or  class Character  and  conduct  ^ 

Physique  ^ Hearing  - Sight  * Kegularity  ^.. :... Punctuality  ' 

Occupation  of  father,  mother,  or  guardian  ^ 

Occupation  preferred  by  parent  or  guardian  for  child 

Evening  school  which  pupil  will  attend 

Brief  report  of  head  teacher  as  to  capacity  and  suitability  of  scholar  for  the  occupation 

selected  and  opinion  of  the  head  teacher  as  to  the  kind  of  employment,  if  any,  at 

which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 


(Signed ) Head  Teacher 

School Dept. 

Date 

Bemarks  (to  be  filled  up  at  the  education  office). 


[Color  of  card,  pink.] 

liverpool  education  committee. 

Juvenile   Employment  Registry — Particulars   of  Vacancy   Notihed   by 

Employer. 

Name  of  employer 

Address TeL  No 

Trade  or  jM^fession 

Nature  of  vacancy 

Other  information 

(Details  as  to  wages,  hours  of  duty,  apprenticeship .  etc..  should  be  obtained,  if 
possible.) 


Date. 


1  a  similar  card  of  a  diflorent  color  is  used  if  employment  has  heen  arranged. 
«E.  Excellent.    V.  O.  Very  good.    O.good.    F.fair. 
>  Strike  out  whichever  does  not  apply. 
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(Color  of  card,  light  green.] 

'  Trade  No. 

Sdiool  board School  

N ame Address Renewsls . 

Date  of  birth (» years moDths);  Date  when  free  to  start  work 

Standard  of  education  attained:  

Kormal  for  age,  i.  e.,  at  merit  certificate  stage.1  Delete  words  not  applicable.  

Normal  for  age  12,  L  e.,  at  qoalifying  stage.      >Add  here  anyl 
Below  qualifying  stage.  ;    specialty 


Date  of  leaving  school «  Attendance *  Punctuality 

iBeharior «  Sight » «  Hearing » 

Physiqiie— (a)  Height ft ins.;    (6)  Weight — stones — lbs.  (as  at  the  last  statu torj'  . 

medical  examination). 
(1)  Att«3dingor    (2)  Going  to  attend  continuation  school.    Narce  of  continuation. 

O) (2) School 

Subjects  of  course  of  study 

Oocopation  desired  (parent  to  be  consulted  by  pupil) 

TcMdwr's  opinion  as  to  nature  of  oocopation  pupil  is  fitted  for  by  natural  bent  and  educational . 

equipment. i 

(X.  B.— A  si)eciflc reply  will  facilitate  administration) ^ 


Willing  to  be  apprenticed  T 

Does  pupil  desire  the  assistance  of  the  labor  exchange? 

pnpfl  is  to  be  directed  to  labor  exchange  nearest  residence). 

Teacher's  fm'ther  remarks  (confidential) 

Labor  exchange  ofGciars  confidential  remarks 


.(If  reply  is  in  affirmative, 


JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT. 

GIRLS. 

>  Asimilarcardofadlflerentcolorisusedforboys. 


Employers  between  jwriod  of  leaving  school 
and  registering  at  the  Labor  Exchange. 


Nature  of 
employment. 


Wage. 


Duration 
of  period. 


Date  of 
leaving. 


Kemarks. 


Employers  to  whom  sent. 


Nature  of 
vacancy. 


Classification 
Ntmiber. 


Date 
when 
sent. 


Placed 


T. 


Kemarks. 


O. 


>  For  oonvenlenoe,  please  state  pupil's  present  age. 
« Use  Ex.,  V.  G.,  G.,  and  F. 


» If  any  defect ,  state  nature  t  hereof. 
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IV.  LONDON. 

With  nearly  70,000  children  leaving  the  elementary  schools  each 
year,  the  problem  in  London  is  sufficiently  appalling.  Volunteer 
service  has  developed  here  to  an  extraordinary  d^ree.  The  London 
County  Council  with  its  energetic  education  committee  and  system  of 
care  committees;  the  Board  of  Trade  with  its  strong  central  juvenile 
advisory  committee  and  18  local  advisory  committees;  the  appren- 
ticeship and  skilled  employment  coromittees;  befriending  conmiit- 
tees;  and  other  agencies  in  bewildering  variety — all  these  make  the 
work  in  London  deserving  indeed  of  a  separate  monograph.  The 
magnitude  of  London's  problem,  and  the  impossibility  of  deaUng  with 
it  in  the  way  smaller  communities  attack  their  vocational  aid  prob- 
lems has  made  the  London  scheme  sui  generis.  To  understand  the 
workings  of  the  placement  machinery  in  London,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  first  the  organization  of  the  London  juvenile  advisory- 
committee.  This  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  cooperate 
with  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges  in  the  area  known  as  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London.     It  consists  of: 

1.  Six  persons  nominated  by  the  London  County  Council. 

2.  Six  persons  possessing  special  knowledge  of  children  and  juvenile 

employment. 

3.  Three  employers. 

4.  Three  workpeople. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  juvenile  branches  of  the  labor  exchanges,  and  in  particular  to 
form  committees  in  connection  with  each  local  labor  exchange.  In 
addition,  it  supervises  and  directs  the  work  of  such  local  committees. 

This  central  committee  appoints  the  local  advisory  committee 
whenever  a  juvenile  labor  exchange  is  started  in  London. 

Thirty  persons  constitute  the  local  advisory  committee.  Of  these, 
10  are  nominated  by  the  London  County  Council  and  2  by  the  con- 
sultative committee  of  London  head  teachers,  while  there  can  not  be 
less  than  4  representatives  of  employers  and  4  representatives  of  work- 
people. The  remainder  is  made  up  of  persons  specially  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  young  persons,  and  includes  teachers  and  social  workers. 

The  following  are  the  functions  of  the  local  committee  as  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade: 

1.  To  focus  the  existing  scattered  efforts  of  different  organizations  dealing  with 
juvenile  employment  in  the  locality. 

2.  To  organize  a  systematic  procedure  for  obtaining,  in  cooperation  with  teachers 
and  the  care  committees,  knowledge  of  the  character,  qualifications,  and  home  condi- 
tions of  children  about  to  leave  school,  and  about  to  register  at  the  labor  exchange  as 
applicants  for  employment. 
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3.  To  form  .subcommittees  or  "rotas"  to  attend  at  the  exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
interviewing  applicants  and  their  parents  in  order  to — 

(a)  Give  advice  with  regard  to  employment  in  general  and  with  regard  to  particular 

vacancies. 
(6)  To  endeavor  to  secure  the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  at  evening  continuation 

or  technical  classes. 

4.  To  secure  in  cooperation  with  the  labor  exchange  authorities  that — 
(a)  Employers  arc  informed  as  to  the  work  of  the  local  committees. 

(6)  Adequate  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  particular 

trades  and  situations, 
(c)  The  records  of  all  information  relative  to  children,  employers,  and  employment 

are  ao  kept  as  to  be  readily  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  committee. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  care  committees,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  institutions  for 
the  welfare  of  juveniles,  to  organize  a  system  for  keeping  in  touch  with  such  boys  and 
girls  when  placed  as  may  be  thought  to  need  supervision. 

6.  To  report  periodically  and  make  suggestions  to  the  London  juvenile  advisory 
committee  and  to  carry  out  such  instructions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  issued  by 
them. 

A  local  committee  may  recommend  to  the  London  juvenile  advisory 
committee  the  names  of  persons  as  new  members  of  the  local  com- 
mittee provided  the  number  (30)  is  not  exceeded.  It  is  also  within 
the  power  of  a  local  committee  to  recommend  to  the  London  advisory 
committee  the  names  of  persons  to  serve  on  rotas,  as  approved 
workers,  without  being  members  of  the  local  committee.  Local 
advisory  committees  are  concerned  with  juveniles  under  the  age  of  17. 

The  work  of  these  local  committees  presents  four  phases : 

1.   THE   SCHOOL-LEAVING   FORM. 

Shortly  before  a  child  leaves  the  elementary  school  a  form,  termed 
the  *' school-leaving  form,"  is  filled.  This  is  done  in  part  by  the  head 
master  of  the  school  and  in  part  by  a  member  of  the  school  care  com- 
mittee. The  members  of  the  care  committeo  endeavor  to  visit  the 
home  and  see  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child. 

The  form,  if  properly  filled,  supplies  the  information  an  advisory 
committee  requires  to  carry  out  effectively  its  work  of  advising 
juveniles  as  to  employment. 

It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  child  has  shown  special  ability 
in  any  direction  and  in  what  part  of  the  school  ciu'riculum  he  has 
succeeded  best.  His  composition  or  arithmetic  papers  may  be  above 
the  average;  this  would  suggest  for  him  a  possibility  of  success  in  an 
oflSce;  or  he  may  be  unusually  clever  with  his  hands — the  report  of 
the  manual  training  instructor  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  girl,  her  needlework,  or  the  report  of  the  domestic  science  teacher, 
should  show  whether  this  is  the  case;  here  some  skilled  trade  would 
be  indicated  as  a  suitable  opening.  If  the  school  is  a  "central 
school,"  ^  the  bias  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  special  course 
of  instruction  the  child  has  taken  are  mentioned.     Such  information, 


*  This  school  corresponds  to  what  is  coming  to  be  called  in  the  United  States  a  prevocational  school. 
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when  carefully  obtained,  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of 
employment  for  which  the  child  is  probably  best  suited. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  record  of  the  child's  health  as  it  appears  in  the 
medical  register.  It  is  highly  important  that  all  defects  should  be 
noted,  and  at  this  point  more  care  on  the  part  of  physicians  is  obyi- 
ously  necessary.  Arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  school  doctor 
to  reexamine,  shortly  before  they  leave  school,  all  children  among 
whom  defects  have  been  found  at  a  previous  inspection.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, the  care  committee  are  doubtful  about  the  health  of  any  cliild 
they  may  call  for  a  special  examination  by  the  school  doctor.  A 
large  number  of  young  people  constantly  enter  employment  for  which 
they  are  physically  unfit,  and  they  soon  break  down.  The  advisory 
committee  must  be  supplied  with  information  sufficiently  intelligent 
and  detailed  to  prevent  this  happening  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls 
who  use  the  exchange. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  report  on  the  home  circumstances  of  the  child. 
An  advisory  committee  can  do  their  work  well  only  as  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  home  conditions;  these  directly  affect  the  choice 
of  employment.  When,  for  example,  the  need  is  great,  the  child 
must  earn  at  once  and  take  work  which  pays  the  most.  Low  earnings 
with  prospects  of  learning  a  trade  are  out  of  the  question  in  such  a 
case,  and,  in  the  absence  of  subventions  for  needy  children  it  is  useless 
for  an  advisory  committee  to  suggest  such  trade.  On  the  other  hand . 
when  such  poverty  is  not  present  the  advisory  committee  can  urge 
the  parents  to  sacrifice  immediate  earnings  for  the  sake  of  better 
prospects. 

There  is  a  space  in  the  school  leaving  form  for  recommendations  as 
to  employment.  In  making  these  recommendations  the  care  com- 
mittees are  not  required  to  specify  the  precise  occupation  for  Which 
the  boy  or  girl  is  best  fitted.  This  is  left  to  the  labor  exchange,  where 
the  various  openings  and  prospects  are  presumably  better  known. 

In  the  majority  of  London  County  Council  elementary  schools  the 
school  leaving  form  is  filled  for  each  child  leaving  school,  and  all  forms 
are  sent  to  the  local  labor  exchange.  It  is  necessary  for  the  exchange 
to  receive  all  forms  because  a  large  number  of  children  who  have  not 
expressed  an  intention  of  registering  eventually  find  their  way  to  the 
exchange.  Tliese  forms  are  sent  marked  either  "for  filing"  or  "for 
action.''  The  former  refers  to  children  who  will  probably  not 
apply  to  the  exchange;  the  latter  to  such  children  as  are  advised  to 
apply.  In  certain  cases  the  care  committee  seem  to  have  unfortu- 
nately confined  their  recommendations  of  tlie  exchange  to  those  chil- 
dren who,  because  of  poor  homes  or  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
would  not,  unaided,  find  employment.  As  a  result,  from  lack  of  fit 
applicants,  the  exchanges  often  find  themselves  unable  to  fill  good 
vacancies,  especiall}^  tl)ose  in  business  houses. 
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2.   THE    WORK   OF    *' PLACING/' 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  ^dth  which  the  advisory  committee  is 
concerned,  relates  to  the  placing  of  juveniles  who  register  at  the 
exchange.  This  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  committee.  The  children  are  divided  mto  two  classes — juveniles 
fresh  from  school  with  school  leaving  forms,  and  other  juveniles  with- 
out school  leaving  forms.  Event uaU}-  when  aU  schools  send  forms 
to  the  exchange,  all  juveniles  from  school  will  have  school  leaving 
forms.  But  at  present  in  certain  districts  all  schools  have  not  yet 
been  afi^ated  with  the  exchange.  There  wiU,  however,  always 
remain  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  renter  at  the  exchange 
some  time  after  leaving  school.  The  work  of  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned with  both  classes  of  juvemles,  though  special  and  more 
detailed  attention  is  devoted  to  those  coming  direct  from  school. 

3.    SCHOOL-LEA  VINO-FORM  CHILDREN. 

As  already  explained,  the  school  leaving  forms  sent  to  the  exchange 
are  marked  either  ''for  action''  or  "for  filing.''  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  forms  are  filed  at  the  exchange  for  use  in  the  event  of  regis- 
tration at  some  later  date.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  children 
and  their  parents  are  invited  to  attend  at  the  exchange. 

The  advisory  committee  endeavor  to  interview  all  the  juveniles 
who  are  so  summoned.  For  this  purpose  the  committee  divides 
itself  up  into  small  subcommittees  or  "rotas,"  consisting  of  persons 
who  agree  to  attend  at  the  exchange  at  certain  times  for  interviews. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  committee  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  London  advisory  committee,  invite  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  main  committee  to  serve  on  a  "rota."  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  head  teacher,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee,  is  willing  to  be  present  at  a  "rota"  to  which  pupils  from 
his  school  have  been  summoned. 

The  "rota"  interviews  the  young  people  and  parents  who  respond 
to  the  summons.    The  school  leaving  forms  are  before  it  and  a  list 
of  vacancies  sent  by  the  local  secretary  or  through  the  clearing  house. 
The  decision  of  the  "rota"  takes  various  fornis,  according  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case: 
1.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  left  school  it  may  be  found 
possible  from  the  list  of  existing  vacancies  to  suggest  an  open- 
ing.    In  this  case  the  young  applicant  is  given  the  green  card 
to  take  to  the  employer.    There  may,  however,  be  no  suitable 
vacancy.     In  these  circumstances  he  is  registered  and  told  to 
call  at  the  exchange  again.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
endeavor  to  find  a  position.     This  is  done  either  by  getting 
into  touch  with  the  local  employers,  by  notifying  the  need  to 
a  neighboring  exchange,  or  by  sending  the  child's  card  to  the 
clearing  bouse  for  special  canvassing. 
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The  home  circumstances  may,  however,  be  such  that  the  parents 
are  unable  to  wait  while  search  is  made  for  a  desirable  occupation. 
The  "rota"  then  places  the  juvenile  temporarily  while  awaiting  a 
more  satisfactory  opening. 

2.  In  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  still  at  school,  the  procedure  is 
much  the  same  except  that  the  child  can  not  be  placed  until 
free  to  leave  school.     Children  requiring  special  employments 
are  encouraged  to  remain  at  school  until  such  an  opening  has 
been  found.     In  other  cases  they  are  asked  to  call  at  the 
exchange  as  soon  as  they  leave,  when  the  decision  of  the 
"rota"  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  carried  out  by  the  exchange. 
In  certain  cases  the  "rota"  has  to  advise  the  juvenile  to  con- 
tinue at  school  for  a  longer  period. 
6.  The  "rota"  at  times  decides  to  refer  the  juvenile  to  some  other 
agency  dealing  with  special  forms  of  employment,   as  for 
example,  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment  com- 
mittee or  the  metropolitan  association  for  befriending  young 
servants. 
The  care  committee  of  the  school  from  which  the  juvenile  comes  is 
informed  of  any  definite  decision  of  the  "rota."     It  has  happened 
that  children  have  given  care  committees  inaccurate  accounts  of  the 
advice  given  them  at  "rotas,"  and  very  often  the  child,  when  sum- 
moned, does  not  attend.     In  order  that  the  care  committee  may  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  at  the  exchange  it  has  been  decided 
that— 

When  a  school  leaving  form  has  been  sent  to  the  exchange  marked  ''for  action*' — 

(a)  If  the  child  does  not  attend  when  summoned  the  secretary  shall  inform  the  care 
committee. 

(6)  If  the  child  attends  and  is  advised  and  not  placed,  the  secretary  shall  send 
to  the  care  committee  Form  **  A,"  indicating  thereon  the  nature  of  the  advice  given. 

(c)  If  the  child  attends  and  is  placed,  the  secretary  shall  send  to  the  care  committee 
Form  **  A  "  in  the  usual  way. 

In  addition  to  interviewing  juveniles  fresh  from  school,  the  "rota '' 
endeavors  to  interview  those  juveniles,  who,  coming  with  school- 
leaving  forms  have  previously  been  placed  by  the  exchange,  but  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  lost  their  employment.  Rota  meet- 
ings are  also  open  to  all  children  or  others  who  come  for  any  special 
advice  or  help. 

There  are  in  London  various  associations  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  finding  employment  for  certain  classes  of  juveniles. 
Cooperation  between  the  advisory  committees  and  the  apprentice- 
ship and  skilled  employment  committees  is  very  close  in  certain 
districts,  and  is  based  upon  the  following  rules  drawn  up  between 
the  two  bodies: 

Rule  /.•—Except  in  cases  where  a  parent  or  employer  objects,  the  entire  work  of 
indenturing  apprentices,  with  or  without  premium,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  appren- 
ticeship and  skilled  employment  committee,  and  not  by  the  local  advisory  committee. 
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Rule  II. — Boys  and  girls  suited  to  apprenticeship,  for  whom  there  are  no  suitable 
vacancies  at  the  exchange,  may  be  referred  to  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employ- 
ment committee. 

Rule  III. — ^The  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment  committee  shall  notify 
to  the  local  advisory  committee  the  names  of  all  their  juvenile  applicants  in  respect 
of  whom  school-leaving  forms  have  been  issued. 

Rule  IV. — ^When  the  labor  exchange  has  a  vacancy  for  an  indentured  apprentice 
and  the  employer  does  not  object,  the  vacancy  shall  be  referred  to  the  apprenticeship 
and  skilled  employment  conmiittee  and  dealt  with  by  them. 

Rule  V. — ^When  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment  committee  have  a 
suitable  vacancy  which  they  are  unable  to  fill  they  shall  apply  to  the  local  advisory 
committee  for  a  suitable  boy  or  girl,  and  vice  versa. 

Rule  VI. — Apprenticeship  and  skilled  employment  committees  may  canvass 
employers,  but  only  after  consultation  with  the  secretary  of  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee in  whose  district  the  firm  to  be  canvassed  is  situated. 

Rule  VII. — As  far  as  possible,  all  information  about  juveniles  and  vacancies  pos- 
sessed by  one  party  to  this  arrangement  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  other. 

Rule  VIII. — Physically  handicapped  children  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  help  of 
the  ** after-care  conmiittee  for  children  from  the  physically  defective  schools"  shall 
be  referred  by  the  local  advisory  committee  to  the  apprenticeship  and  skilled  employ- 
ment committee,  if  the  latter  be  willing  to  receive  them. 

In  July,  1913,  these  rules  were  reconsidered.  The  London  juvenile 
advisory  conoimittee  have  agreed  that  the  rules  should*  be  regarded 
more  by  way  of  suggestions  than  as  rigid  rules.  The  wording  of 
rule  4  has  been  slightly  altered,  otherwise  the  scheme  remains  much 
as  it  was.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  the  local  advisory 
committee  is  notified  by  the  apprenticeship  committee  of  the  result 
of  each  case  referred  to  it,  so  that  the  child  so  referred  does  not  slip 
between  the  two  agencies. 

Metropolitan  association  for  hefriending  young  servants. — Girls 
applying  to  advisory  committees,  who  desire  to  enter  indoor  domestic 
service  are,  in  most  cases,  referred  to  the  local  branch  of  the  metro- 
poHtan  association  for  befriending  young  servants.  (A  new  arrange- 
ment is  now  under  consideration  between  the  London  juvenile 
advisory  committee  and  the  metropoUtan  association  for  befriending 
young  servants  whereby  girls  suitable  for  domestic  service  may  be 
more  effectively  dealt  with  than  heretofore.) 

Friends  of  the  poor. — This  society  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
the  local  advisory  committees  on  the  following  terms: 

(1)  They  will  inquire  at  the  exchanges  to  ascertain  whether  any 
juvenile  with  whom  they  are  dealing  is  known. 

(2)  The  committee  may  refer  to  them  certain  difficult  cases  of 
poverty. 

(3)  When  they  can  not  supply  juveniles  required  by  the  firms 
with  whom  they  are  in  touch,  they  will  inquire  at  the  exchange  to  see 
if  there  are  suitable  juveniles  available. 
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Boys'  cotmiry  work  society. — This  society  plaoes  bojrs  on  {arms 
(a)  with  a  view  of  their  settUng  in  the  coontry  permanently;  (6)  wMi 
a  view  to  emigration  when  suflBciently  trained  and  of  the  right  age. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  vacancies  notified  by  the 
boys'  country  work  society  are  circulated  to  local  advisory  committees. 
The  society's  fonn  is  filled  up  at  the  exchange  in  respect  of  suitable 
applicants^  who  are  interviewed  by  the  representatives  of  the  society. 
In  special  cases  of  need  the  society  arranges  to  assist  in  providing  the 
necessary  fare.  They  also  undertake  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boys 
thus  placed. 

Marine  society. — The  arrangement  made  for  boys  wishing  to  go  to 
sea  provide  that  the  marine  society  will  accept  eligible  candidates 
free  of  all  cost  to  the  parents  or  guardians;  clothe,  maintain,  and 
train  them  entirely  at  their  o^vn  expense.  On  the  completion  of  a 
boy's  training  the  society  will  find  him  occupation  either  in  the 
Royal  Navy  or  the  mercantile  marine. 

Mentally  and  physically  defective  children  are  dealt  with  through 
appropriate  special  school  care  committees  and  after-care  committees. 
In  addition  to  these  special  arrangements  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees worb  in  close  touch  with  local  scout  masters,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  etc.,  endeavoring  to  assist  in  placing  their  members  in  suitable 
occupations. 

SPECIAL  INQriRIES. 

In  order  to  assist  the  work  of  committees,  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
agreed  to  carry  out  inquiries  into  the  conditions  and  prospects  exist- 
ing in  certain  trades.  The  results  of  such  inquiries  are  printed  and 
supplied  to  members  of  advisory  committees.  Reports  are  now  pub- 
lished on  the  conditions  of  employment  m — {1 )  Ready-made  women's 
clothing  trades,  (2)  bookbinding  and  stationery  trades  (girls),  (3) 
steam  laundries,  (4)  leather- working  industries,  (5)  building  trades. 

Tlie  Board  of  Trade  will  soon  issue  shorter  reports  in  pamphlet 
form  dealing  vdih  various  trader.  These  are  in  course  of  preparation 
and  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  members  of  advisory  committees. 

4.   THE    CLEARING    HOrSE. 

To  complete  the  organization  of  the  work  of  placing,  something 
after  the  nature  of  the  clearing  house  is  essential.  None  of  the  areas 
of  the  local  labor  exchanges  constitutes  an  industrial  unit.  There 
are  districts  where  children  are  numerous  and  the  vacancies  relatively 
few;  and  there  are  districts  where  conditions  of  an  opposite  character 
exist;  further,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  districts  which  possess  the 
largest  number  of  qualified  children  are  the  districts  which  afford  the 
least  satisfaf*tory  openings. 
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A  clearing-house  sj^stem,  designed  to  meet  this  problem,  has  been 
attempted  in  connection  with  the  labor lexchange  in  what  is  known  as 
the  City  of  London — the  nonresidential,  financial  district  of  London. 
A  special  advisory  committee  has  recently  been  formed  at  the  city 
exchange  to  supervise  and  advise  on  the  clearing-hcMise  system.  This 
committee  does  not  deal  with  the  actual  placing  of  juveniles — this 
being  the  work  of  the  committees  attached  to  the  local  exchanges — 
but  its  special  duty  is  that  of  considering  how  vacancies  can  best  bo 
obtained  and  circidated  to  the  local  exchanges.  The  committee  con- 
sists of  persons,  employers  and  employees  alike,  representing  the 
large  city  trades  and  busmesses,  and  in  part  of  chairmen  of  local 
advisory  comjnittees.  As  at  present  partially  organized,  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  clearing  house  are  as  follows: 

The  clearing  house  deals  with  vacancies  coming  from  two  sources. 

The  vacancies,  from  whatever  sources  obtained,  are  classified  into 
three  gronps,  lettered  A,  B,  or  C: 

A.  Vacancies  of  a  very  special  character. 

B.  Vacancies  offering  good  prospects  of  permanent  employment. 

C.  Vacancies  in  general,  of  the  errand-boy  type. 

These  lists,  as  classified,  are  sent  out  early  each  morning  to  reach 
the  local  exchange  in  time  for  an  evening  rota  meeting  on  the  same  * 
day.  Li  general,  A  and  B  vacancies  are  circulated  to  all  exchanges' 
and  C  vacancies  to  a  single  local  exchange.  In  the  case  of  C  vacancies 
the  juvenile  is  sent  direct  to  the  employer.  When  a  juvenile  for  an 
A  or  B  vacancy  has  been  chosen  he  is,  in  general,  sent  to  the  city 
exchange  and  from  there,  if  regarded  as  suitable,  to  the  employer.  If 
a  juvenile  so  dispatched  is  not  successful  in  his  application  he  returns 
to  the  city  exchange  and  is  sent,  where  possible,  to  apply  for  another 
vacancy  of  the  same  type,  i.  e.,  a  juvenile  sent  by  the  local  exchange 
for  an  A  vacancy  is  sent  to  another  A  vacancy  and  a  B  juvenile  to  a 
B  vacancy.  But  a  juvenile  sent  by  a  local  committee  for  an  A 
vacancy  will  not  bo  sent  to  a  B  or  C  vacancy,  or  a  B  juvenile  to  a  C 
vacancy,  without  first  consulting  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
local  secretary. 

It  has  also  been  arranged  that  local  committees  who  have  on  their 
books  juveniles  requiring  vacancies  of  a  special  character  may  for- 
ward particulars  of  the  juvenile  in  question  to  the  clearing  house, 
when  the  canvassers  there  will,  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  make 
special  search  for  the  kind  of  vacancy  asked  for. 

There  are  (a)  vacancies  notified  to  the  city  exchange  by  employers 
and  (b)  vacancies  which  local  exchanges  have  been  unable  to  fill 
locally  and  have  notified  to  tie  city  exchange. 

The  work  of  canvassers  attached  to  the  clearing  house  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  administrative  area  of  the  city  of  London,  but  includes 
adjoining  districts  where  extent  of  employment  is  large. 
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THE  POWERS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  intrusted  to  local  advisory  committees 
certain  important  powers  with  regard  to  the  "placing"  of  juveniles. 
There  is  reproduced  below  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  which  was 
recently  circulated  to  local  committees  by  the  London  committee. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  agreed: 

1.  That,  subject  to  any  general  regulations  issued  or  to  be  issued  from  tune  to  time 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  juvenile  advisory  committee,  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees be  empowered  to  decide  whether  juveniles  shall  or  shall  not  be  submitted  to 
employers  notifying  vacancies,  provided  that  where  such  decision — 

(a)  Takes  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  juveniles  shall  not  be  sent  under  any  circum- 
stances to  a  particular  employer,  a  record  be  kept  of  such  cases,  with  the  reason 
for  such  decision,  and  a  quarterly  return  of  such  cases  be  made  to  the  London  juve- 
nile advisory  committee; 

(b)  Takes  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  juveniles  shall  not  be  sent  to  certain  types  of 
employment,  or  shall  be  sent  to  employers  only  under  certain  conditions,  such 
a  resolution  shall  not  be  acted  upon  imtil  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  juve- 
nile advisory  committee  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  manager  disagreeing  with  the  decision  of  a  rota  tt)  send 
a  particular  juvenile  to  a  particular  place,  the  juvenile  shall  not  be  sent  to  that 
vacancy,  and  the  action  taken  shall  be  reported  to  the  main  (local)  conmiittee. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  committee  decide  not  to  send  juve- 
niles under  any  circumstances  to  a  certain  type  of  employment,  as 
distinguished  from  one  particular  employer,  the  decision  must  take 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  London  juvenile  advisory 
committee.  It  would  obviously  be  of  little  use  for  a  single  exchange 
to  decline  to  fill  vacancies  of  a  certain  kind  if  other  exchanges  con- 
tinued to  fill  them.  Uniformity  of  action,  therefore,  is  aimed  at  by 
the  London  committee. 

The  authorities  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  number  of  what 
may  be  termed  really  satisfactory  openings  for  children.  Returns 
of  the  occupations  followed  by  boys  on  leaving  school  were  obtained 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  London  County  Council.  These  returns 
showed  that  about  half  of  the  boys  entered  blind-alley  employments, 
and,  at  most,  a  third  found  employment  in  any  class  of  work  which 
could  be,  in  any  manner  regarded  as  skilled.  Employers  offering 
vacancies  of  the  less  satisfactory  kind  are  able  to  do  without  any 
help  from  labor  exchanges.  For  a  long  time  they  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  despite  all  labor  exchanges.  Many  children  must 
work  as  soon  as  possible;  their  poverty  is  real.  Now  the  records 
show  how  limited  is  the  number  of  good  openings,  amounting  indeed 
in  the  cases  of  the  boys  to  not  more  than  about  a  third  of  the  available 
positions.  Obviously  the  remaining  two- thirds  of  the  boys  in  search 
of  work  are  driven  to  unpromising  and  undesirable  sorts  of  work. 

This  situation  is  bad,  and  it  will  not  be  remedied  alone  by  the 
establishment   of    advisory    committees.     Nevertheless,    there    is    a 
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positive  social  gain  in  the  existence  of  these  committees.  Vacancies 
of  any  kind  will  be  filled,  no  matter  what  any  committee  may  think; 
but  tJbiey  are  now  to  an  increasing  extent  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  labor  exchange  people. 

The  advisory  committee  is  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boy; 
they  may  be  able  to  find  him  more  suitable  employment  at  a  later 
date;  but  they  are,  at  any  rate,  in  a  position  to  trace  his  industrial 
career  and  ascertain  exactly  the  effect  his  work  has  upon  him.  This 
is  important. 

There  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile employment  until  detailed  and  conclusive  information  is  avail- 
able regarding  the  conditions  of  boy  and  girl  labor. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  advisory  committees,  in  their  dealing  with 
disadvantageous  forms  of  employment,  will  be  in  a  position  to  point 
out  what  further  public  action  is  necessary  to  remedy  evils  which 
may  be  discovered. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  children  who  apply  to  the  exchange  do 
not  obtain  employment  through  the  exchange.  Of  the  juveniles 
who  register,  little  more  than  half  are  found  employment.  The 
remainder  find  work  on  their  own  account,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  careers.  To  remedy  this  deficiency  is  perhaps  the 
committee's  most  important  duty. 

Where  the  less  satisfactory  openings  are  offered,  the  conditions 
and  the  reasons  why  the  openings  are  not  satisfactory  are  explained 
to  the  juveniles,  and  if  possible,  to  their  parents.  If  they  decide  to 
apply  for  such  vacancies,  they  do  so  at  least  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Some  rotas  endeavor  to  supervise  the  career  of  the  young 
worker  placed  in  these  unpromising  employments.  Instructive 
instances  of  such  services  are  on  record;  but  satisfaction  with  the 
present  situation  is  out  of  the  question. 

As  matters  stand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  vacancies  and  a 
certain  number  of  youthful  applicants.  The  problem  which  the 
committee  are  called  on  to  solve  is  how  best  to  sort  out  the  different 
applicants  and  assign  them  to  the  different  vacancies.  Apart  from 
such  advice  as  the  committee  are  able  to  give,  this  sorting  process 
depends  largely  on  the  unguided  choice  of  the  children,  who  know 
little  of  the  prospects  and  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various  kinds 
of  employment.  The  advisory  committees  are  genuinely  striving 
to  replace  this  method  of  unguided  choice  of  the  juvenile  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  prospects  in  the  different  trades  and  occupations. 
The  secretary  visits  local  employers  and  places  of  work  in  order  to 
find  out  what  the  openings  are.  This  canvassing  is  properly  re- 
garded as  a  check  against  the  danger  of  turning  the  exchange  into  a 
■  channel  through  wliich  unsupervised  employers  can  obtain  an  indefi- 
nite supply  of  young  workers.     Mere  statistics  of  placements  do  not 
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necessarily  indicate  successful  work;  more  committees  would  do  well 
to  remember  this  point. 

SUPERVISION. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  local  advisory  conmiittees'  work 
is  the  attempt  to  organize  a  system  under  which  accurate  information 
may  be  obtained  of  the  industrial  career  of  each  boy  and  girl  placed. 
The  committee  endeavors  to  test  the  value  of  its  work  by  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  placed  children.  The  point  of  view  of  the  child, 
his  parent,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  employer,  are  ascertained. 
A  boy  may  have  been  placed  in  employment  for  which  he  is  physically 
or  otherwise  unfitted,  or  he  may  be  given  a  situation  with  prospects 
of  permanent  employment.  He  may  have  taken  up  work  in  which 
he  can  hope  to  be  successful  only  by  takiug  certain  special  training 
courses.  He  is  advised  accordingly.  Some  employers  require 
certain  qualifications  in  the  worker  engaged.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  know  such  facts.  Now  all  this  kind  of  information, 
so  essential  to  good  work  by  an  advisory  committee,  can  be  secm-ed 
only  through  investigation. 

An  interesting  method  of  ascertaining  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  young  workers  has  been  adopted  by  some  advisory  committees: 

Every  juvenile,  when  he  is  placed,  is  invited  to  call  at  the  exchange 
periodically  and  let  the  committee  know  how  he  is  getting  on.  He 
comes  in  the  evening  when  rotas  are  meeting.  A  notice  of  such 
meetings  sometimes  appears  in  the  window  of  the  exchange.  It  is 
found  that  children  make  considerable  use  of  this  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  secretary  or  committee. 

Some  local  advisory  committees  have  established  cooperation 
between  themselves  and  the  local  certifying  factory  sm-geons,  who, 
in  certain  cases,  have  undertaken  to  notify  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  names  of  rejected  children,  with  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  The  advisory 
committees  endeavor  to  place  the  juveniles  in  accordance  with  the 
physician's  disclosvures. 

This,  then,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  work  of  the  London  advisory 
committee  and  its  local  committees.  There  is  an  earnest  endeavor, 
first,  to  know  the  children,  their  needs  and  capabilities;  secondly,  to 
place  them  as  advantageously  as  conditions  will  allow;  and  thirdly, 
to  study  results  of  this  placement  through  the  system  of  after-care 
which  is  being  developed.  The  facts  which  will  be  forthcoming 
after  a  few  years'  trial  of  this  great  enterprise  will  be  invaluable  for 
their  illumination  of  industrial  conditions  as  reflected  in  the  careers 
of  the  children  studied,  and  of  special  service  in  the  formulation  of 
futiu-e  educational  and  social  policies. 

The  London  schools  are  being  brought  into  close  working  relation 
with  the  exchanges.     Many  teachers  are  breaking  away  from  the 
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timditumal  silence  and  roatine  of  the  English  teaching  body,  and  arc 
making  personal  studies  on  their  own  account  of  the  children  who 
leave  prematurely  for  wage  earning. 

As  yet  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  ready  for  the  German  system 
of  compulsory  day-time  instruction  for  young  workers.  Attention 
is  theref<M-e  centered  on  existing  8h(M*tcoming8  in  the  evening  school 
system.  These  defects  are  glaring,  though  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
England.  Dwindling  classes,  indiflFerent  and  disheartened  students, 
the  natural  handicap  of  artificial  lighting,  and  weariness  of  both 
students  and  teach^B,  after  the  day's  toil,  are  familiar  criticisms. 
TTie  situation  in  Great  Britain,  as  with  us,  is  an  indictment  of  the 
principle  of  voluntary  and  of  evening  attendance  by  children  between 
14  and  18  years  of  age.  The  Munich  boy  between  14  and  17  years 
of  age,  employed  throughout  the  year  though  he  may  be,  is  com- 
pelled to  attend  for  240  daylight  hours  per  session  during  each  of  the 
three  years.  In  London  the  number  of  student  hours  per  enrollment 
per  evening  session  amounts  to  something  like  45. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  education  committee  of  the 
London.  County  Council  has  begun  the  task  of  considering  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  evening  schools  in  order  to  meet  better  than  ihoy 
now  do  the  neglected  needs  of  an  army  of  young  wage  earners.  The 
changes  now  in  process  in  the  council's  evening  schools  are  designed 
to  aid  along  the  lines  of  the  occupations  of  the  students.  Advisor}^ 
conunittees  are  proposed  for  these  evening  schools,  to  consist  of 
employers,  social  workers,  and  those  connected  with  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  labor  exchanges.  A  large  number  of  vocational 
institutes,  so  called,  are  projected,  with  special  classes  for  post-office 
messengers  and  other  groups  of  young  employees. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
advisory  committee,  two  documents,  one  outlining  the  general  rules 
of  procedure  for  an  advisory  committee,  and  the  other  reproducing 
the  monthly  report  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittees follow: 

WUFT  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  FOR  AN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUVEXILE  EMPLOYMEW. 

1.  Times  of  meeting.— The  committee  shall  meet,  an  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  committee  may  decide. 

2.  Notice  of  meeting. — ^The  agenda  for  each  meeting  s»haU  be  popted  to  each  member 
not  less  than  48  hours  bef<»re  the  time  of  meeting. 

3.  CirculatMn  of  minutes. — ^The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall 
be  kept  by  the  secretary  to  the  committee,  and  shall  be  circulated  to  the  raembert*, 
with  the  agenda  for  the  subsequent  meeting. 

4.  Subcommittees. — ^The  committee  may  delegate  any  of  their  functions  to  a  sub- 
committee appointed  by  themselves  from  their  own  number,  which  shall  report  to 
the  committee.  Unless  the  committee  otherwise  decide,  the  chairman  shall,  ex  officio, 
\  chairman  of  a  subcommittee. 
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5.  Chairman, — At  every  meeting  of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  the  chair- 
man, or  in  his  absence  such  other  member  as  is  chosen  by  the  members  then  present, 
shall  preside. 

6.  Qtwrum. — The  quorum  of  the  committee  shall  be  one-third  of  the  number  of 
committee  members.    A  subcommittee  shall  fix  their  own  quorum. 

7.  Voting. — ^A  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members 
present  voting  on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  person  presiding 
at  the  meeting  shall  have  a  second  and  casting  vote. 

8.  Resignation  of  membership. — The  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  committee  may 
resign  his  oflfice  by  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

9.  Absence  from  meeting. — Any  member  who  fails  to  attend  at  least  one-quarter  of 
the  total  number  of  meetings  to  which  he  is  summoned  in  any  consecutive  12  months, 
except  for  some  cause  approved  by  the  committee,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vacated 
his  seat,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

MONTHLY    REPORT    OP    A    LOCAL    ADVISORY    COMlfnTEE. 

Camberwell  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee. 

Report  for  period  March  15  to  April,  1913,  inclusive.    Number  of  schools  selected,  54. 

A.  Number  of  school-leaving  forms  received — 

Boys.    Girls. 

For  action 149        140 

For  filing 49          62 

B.  Children  who  applied  in  answer  to  the  summons 50          64 

C.  Children  placed  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies 3 

D.  S.  L.  F.  children  placed  by  exchange: 

(a)  With  prospects  of  learning  a  trade 30         46 

(b)  With  prospects  of  permanent  work 34         19 

(c)  Purely  unskilled 

E.  Other  children  placed  by  exchange: 

(a)  With  prospects  of  learning  a  trade 38  51 

(b)  With  prospects  of  permanent  work 106  21 

(c)  Purely  unskilled 17  1 

F.  Number  of  *'A'*  forms  issued 64  66 

G.  Number  of  "B"  reports  received 34  30 

Appendix  March-April,  1913. 

Employers'  reports  issued 97  34 

Employers*  reports  received 74  26 

Fresh  registrations 247  169 

Reregistrations 45  38 

Reregistrations  after  placement 44  12 

Live  register  brought  forward 78  46 

Live  register  carried  forward 87  56 

Total  dealt  with 327  209 

Total  placed 225  138 

Percentage 69  66 
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Tlie  fonns  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  London 
work  follow,  together  with  an  interesting  health  memorandum  from 
the  Ix)ndon  County  Councirs  medical  officer: 

Form  No.  C.  C, 
LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Education  Officer's  Department. 

school  leaving  form — head  teacher's  report. 

School Electoral  division. 


1  s  Name 

2.  Date  of  14th  birthday 3.  Standard. 

4.  Addre^ 

5.  Entered  school 

6.  Probable  date  of  leaving  school 

7.  General  ability  and  conduct 


8.  AbiUty' 

9.  Height 10.  ^  Health  (eyed,  ears,  heart,  lungs) 

Date  of  last  inspection 

11.  (a)  Sort  of  employment  recommended 

(6)  WTiether  further  retention  at  school  is  recommended 

(c)  What  evening  class  or  trade  school  is  recommended 

(Signed) (Date) 

Iltojd  teacher. 

School  Care  Committee's  Report. 

1.  Home  circumstances  and  father's  occupation 

2.  Parent's  wishes  as  to  employment 

3.  Scholar's  inclinations 

4.  Name  and  address  of  suitable  individual  or  institution  (if  any)  to  keep  in  touch 

with  child 

5.  Name  of  exchange  to  which  this  form  or  copy  is  sent 

School  care  committee's  recommendation : 

( Signed) (Date) 

Honorary  Secretary,  Children's  Care  (School)  Committee. 
Child's  first  employment  on  leaving  school 

Form  A. 
London  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee. 

Keport  to children's  care   (school)   committee  of 

action  taken  by  the  local  advisory  committee  to  be  forwarded  to  person  or  institution 
t)  whose  care  the  child  has  been  referred. 

Labor  exchange. 

Address 

Date 

Name Age School 

Addreae 

Nature  of  work  found  for  applicant 

Whether  permanent  or  temporary 

Hours  and  wages 

1  Including  special  ability  and  reportu  from  instructors  in  manual  training  and  domestic  economy. 
>  To  be  taken  from  medical  officer's  last  report. 
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Name  and  address  of  iirm 


Evening  clasB,  technical  institute  or  trade  school  recommended . 
Remarks 


The  local  advisory  committee  will  be  glad  if  the  children's  care  (school)  commit  toe 
will  report  to  them  as  to  tlie  above  in  about  a  month,  and  subsequently  in  the  montli:* 
of  May  and  November,  or  earlier  if  occasbn  dramnds! 

A  form  for  the  first  report  is  inclosed. 

N.  B. — If falls  out  of  work  the  visitor  should  imme- 
diately notify  the  local  ad^^sory  committee  and  persxiade  (him  or  her)  at  once  to* re- 
register. 
To 


Form  B. 

LONDOV   JrVENILE    ADVISORY   CoMMriTEE. 

Reix>rt  of to  whose  care  the  cluld  has  been  referred  by 

the cliildren'a  care  (school)  committee. 

Electoral  division. 

I^dwr  exchange. 

Address 

Date  of  issue 

Report  as  to — 

Name Vgo 

Address 

Nature  of  work 

Employer 

1.  Evening  class,  technical  institute,  or  trade  school  attended 


2.  Clubs  (thrift,  social  or  other)  joined  by  him  (or  her) 

3.  Information  obtained  from  the  home  as  to  industrial  progress  and  prospects. 

4.  Remarks 


Signature 

Date 

N.  B. — In  no  instance  is  the  visitor  to  approach  the  employer  without  the  sanction 
of  the  local  advisory  committee. 
Any  change  in  wages  or  hoora  of  work  should  be  noted. 

This  form  to  be  retiu-ned  to ,  secretary  of  the  chil- 
dren's care  (school)  committee,  by  whom  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 

Labor  Exchange. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Medical  Ojficer  of  the  London  County  Council  on  TTealth  in  relation 

to  choice  of  occupation. 

(c)  It  is  obviously  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  phort  memorandum  to  cover  all 
the  points  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  physical  fitness  of  children  for  employment. 
The  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  are  to  bo  looked  upon  as  intended  merely  to  form 
a  general  giiide  to  children's  care  (school)  committees.  In  cases  where  doubt  exists 
with  regard  to  fitness  of  a  child  for  a  particular  employment  the  committee  are  re- 
minded that  machinery  exists  whereby  the  opinion  of  the  school  doctor  may  be 
obtained.  Application  should  in  such  cases  be  made  to  the  divisional  medical  officer. 
It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  \mder  the  pro\'i8ion  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
no  young  person  under  16  years  may  be  employed  in  a  Victory  or  in  a  workshop  in 
which  certificates  of  fitness  are  obligatory,  unless  within  seven  days  after  commencing 
work  a  certificate  has  been  granted  on  personal  examination  by  the  surgeon  that  the 
applicant  is  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  for  working  daily  for  the 
time  allowed  by  law. 

The  certificate  may  be  qualified  by  conditions  as  to  the  work  on  which  a  child  or 
young  person  is  fit  to  be  employed. 

At  the  request  of  the  advisory  committee  on  juvenile  employment  (in  connection 
with  the  labor  exchange)  in  certain  towns  the  certifying  surgeon  has  (with  the  ap- 
proMil  of  the  factory  department)  undertaken  to  supply  confidentially  information 
as  to  young  persons  and  children  rejected  on  medical  groimds  for  certificates  of  fitness, 
in  order  that  the  committee  may  endeavor  to  secure  suitable  employment  for  such 
persons  and  advise  parents  (where  necessary)  to  obtain  medical  treatment. 

(6)  Some  trades  require  the  poseespion  of  an  adequate  physique,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  occupations  which  demand  muscular  effort  also  place  a  consider- 
able strain  upon  the  heart.  A  weakly  child  or  one  who  is  reported  to  have  a  weak  heart 
would  not,  of  coiu-se,  be  recommended  to  become,  for  instance,  a  blacksmith. 

(f )  The  workers  in  many  trades  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  respiratory  com- 
plaints. The  death  rate  from  consumption  in  these  trades  is  unduly  high.  They  com- 
prise, in  the  first  place,  thosetrades  which  are  especially  dusty,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
those  which  involve  spending  much  time  indoors  in  ill- ventilated  workshops  or  offices. 
Children  who  are  reported  to  have  weak  chests  or  who  have  a  bad  phthisical  family  his- 
tor>'  phould  be  discouraged  from  entering  them .  A  list  of  such  trades,  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  the  registrar  general,  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  given  later. 

(d)  Rheumatic  fever  is  often  associated  with  heart  disease.  Children  who  have 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism  should  avoid  occupations  necessitating  ex- 
potnire  to  cold,  damp  or  extremes  of  temperature. 

(r)  Defective  eyesight  is  likely  to  lead  to  inefficiency  and  over  strain  in  employ- 
ments in  which  close  work  and  attention  to  minute  details  are  demanded.  Many  of 
these  employments  are  followed  by  women. 

A  low  degree  of  myopia  (short  sightedness)  properly  corrected  by  glasses,  will  not 
necessarily  render  a  young  person  unfit  for  close  work;  but  a  high  degree  of  myopia 
should  be  an  absolute  bar  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  yision  in  these  cases.  Hypermetropia  (long  sightedness)  and  astigmatism  are 
likely  to  cause  much  strain  and  headache,  and  children  suffering  from  these  defects 
should  not  enter  these  occupations. 

Ladies'  tailoring  and  waistcoat  making  for  the  most  part  has  to  be  done  on  dark 
material,  the  work  must  be  very  fine,  and  the  stitchery  invisible. 

ladies'  tailoring  requires  physical  strength  to  manipulate  the  heavy  goose  irons  in 
pressing.    Coat  and  waistcoat  makers  work  on  their  knee  instead  of  a  table.    Crooked 
backs,  weak  heart**,  and  lack  of  \'itality  do  not  suit  these  trades. 
Upholstery  is  not  so  trying  or  close  as  tailoring,  but  is  more  dusty. 
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Dreasmalnng,  millinery,  and  embroidery  require  good  eyesight.  There  is  little 
physical  strain  involved  in  millinery. 

Corset  making. — Good  eyesight  is  necessary. 

Photography  requires  very  good  eyesight;  long  sight  and  astigmatism  should  dis- 
qualify. 

Laundry. — Girls  have  to  work  in  high  temperature;  weak  chests  and  rheumatism 
should  disqualify;  the  wearing  of  spectacles  is  a  drawback. 

(/)  In  certain  occupations  the  danger  of  accident  is  greater  than  usual.  The  danger 
is  greatly  increased  by  defects  of  eyesight  or  hearing,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  epilepsy.  Such  children  should  avoid  situations  which  involve  passing 
in  proximity  to  machinery  and  also  those  which  involve  frequent  excursions  in  the 
midst  of  street  traflSc,  climbing  ladders,  etc.  The  danger  to  girls  working  in  many 
factories  of  wearing  the  hair  loose,  or  clothing  with  flying  strings  or  ribbons,  is  manifest 
and  may  need  to  be  guarded  against. 

(g)  In  some  trades  great  danger  exists  from  the  necessity  of  handling  poisonous 
materials.  Many  processes  in  these  trades  are  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act  as  unsuitable  for  children  imder  16;  these  processes  occur  in  finishing 
of  tiles,  white-lead  works,  various  chemical  works,  etc. 

Other  occupations  invohing  similar  dangers  are  those  of  plumber,  painter,  glazier, 
lead  worker,  file  maker.  Immunity  to  some  extent  depends  upon  habits  of  strict 
personal  cleanliness.  Care  committees  are  in  a  position  to  aid  in  preventing  danger 
from  these  sources  by  impressing  upon  the  child  entering  one  of  these  occupations  the 
importance  of  never  eating  with  unwashed  hands  and  of  never  holding  tools  or  nails 
in  the  mouth. 

The  habit  of  nail  biting  is  of  some  importance  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  see  that  the  teeth  are  absolutely  free  from  decay. 

(h)  Many  of  the  foregoing  points  will  be  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing table  taken  from  the  registrar  general's  returns  showing  the  various  divisions  of 
the  building  trades  in  relation  to  mortality: 


AU 
causes. 


Oocupied  and  retired  males 100 

Building  trades 93 

Bricklayer,  mason 90 

Carpenter,  joiner 82 

Slater,  tiler Ill 

Plasterer,  whitewasher,  paperbanger.  101 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier Ill 

Cabinetmaker 95 

Sawyer 77 


Alcohol- 

Diseases 

ism  and 
diseases  of 

Phthisis. 

of  circula- 
tory 

liver. 

system. 

100 

100 

100 

81 

102 

92 

79 

104 

88 

77 

80 

82 

91 

107 

97 

114 

114 

97 

79 

114 

108 

93 

122 

90 

72 

65 

90 

Diseases 
of  respira- 
tory 
sj^tem. 


Brighfs 
disease. 


100 
92 

103 
71 

112 

116 
95 
94 
82 


100 
111 

83 

M 
126 

83 
211 
100 

66 


The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  termed  ** comparative  mortality  figures";  100  is 
taken  as  the  normal  rate  of  death  from  the  various  causes  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
male  population  at  working  ages.  In  trades  where  the  figure  is  less  than  100  the  risk 
of  death  from  the  cause  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  less  than  the  average,  and  where 
the  figure  is  greater  than  100  the  risk  is  greater. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  trade  as  a  whole  is  a  healthy  one,  that  car- 
penters and  joiners  are  especially  healthy,  and  so  are  masons  and  bricklayers  except 
for  a  slight  increase  in  mortality  from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system; 
that  plasterers  suffer  more  than  the  others  from  alcoholism,  cabinetmakers  from 
phthisis,  and  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
and  Bright's  disease,  no  doubt  connected  with  lead  poisoning. 
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(i.)  Occupations  in  which  mortality  from  respiratory  disease  is  higher  than  the 
average  (taken  from  the  registrar  general's  reports).  The  occupations  with  highest 
mOTtality  are  placed  first  and  those  with  exceptionally  high  mortality  are  distinguished 
by  italics: 

(a)  Dusty  occupations — Cutlery  scissors  makers  earthenware^  file  maker,  brush,  broom 
fnakeTj  hair^  bristle  worker,  chimney  sweep,  glass  manufacturer,  furrier,  skinner,  copper 
worker,  woodturner,  nail,  etc.,  manufacturer,  brass,  bronze  worker,  gunsmith,  coal  heaver, 
lead,  zinc  worker,  gutta-percha  worker,  cotton  manufacturer,  chemical  manufacturer, 
stone  quarrier,  cycle  and  motor  manufacturer,  rope,  cord  maker,  bricklayer,  mason, 
carpet,  felt  manufacturer,  gasworks  service,  miller,  baker. 

(5)  Occupations  necessitating  confinement  and  lack  of  fresh  9^i— General  shopkeeper, 
hatter,  bookbinder,  printer,  hairdresser,  tobacconist,  shoemaker,  textile  worker,  tailor, 
cabinetmaker,  lock,  key  maker,  law  clerk,  lithographer,  saddler,  commercial  clerk. 

(ii)  Workshops  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts  with  regard  to  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  have  been  extended — File-cutting,  carriage  building,  rope  and  twine 
making,  brick  and  tile  making,  making  of  iron  and  steel  cables,  chains,  anchors,  grap- 
nels and  cast  gear,  making  of  nails,  screws  and  rivets,  baking  bread,  biscuits  or  con- 
fectionery, fruit  preserving,  making,  altering,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  repairing  of 
wearing  apparel  by  the  aid  of  treadle  sewing  machines. 


School  Medical  Officer, 
FormC. 


London  Juvenilb  Advisory  Committee. 

To  be  sent  to  the  secretary' advisory  committee,  labor  exchange. 

Date 

Please  find  suitable  employment  for  the    ??^  whose  particulars  are  given  below. 

1.  Name 

(Samame  first.) 

3.  Address 

4.  School 5.  Date  of  leaving 

6.  Standard 

7.  Details  of  employment.     (Give  last  employment  first.) 


2.  Age Years Months. 


Employer. 

Trade. 

Employed  as- 

Time 
with. 

Left. 

Hours,  j  Wage. 

i 

He&sons  for  leaving. 

1 

H.  Employment  desired 

9.  Evening  trade  or  technical  schools  attended 

Subjects  taken 

10.  Home  circumstances,  and  father's  (or  guardian's)  occupation. 
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11.  (ieneral  remarks  on  the  conduct,  qualifications  and  general  ability  of    ?^ . 


12.  Special  qualifications. 


13.  Name  and  address  of  suitable  indi^'idual  or  institution  (if  any)  to  keep  in  t^nidi 


with^^. 
girl 


Signature  of  person  recommend  big. 
Address 


Fomi  AA. 
London  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee. 

Labor  Exchange. 

Address 

Date 

Name Age School 

Address 

Nature  of  work  found  for  applicant 

Whether  permanent  or  temporary 

Hours  and  wages 

Name  and  address  of  firm 

Evening  class,  technical  institute,  ur  trade  echool  recommended 

Remarks 

The  local  advisory  committee  will  be  glad  if 

will  report  to  them  as  to  the  above  in  about  a  month,  and  subsequently  every  six 
months,  or  earlier  if  occasion  demands. 
A  fonn  for  the  first  report  is  mclosed. 

N.  B. — If  the  boy  (or  girl)  falls  out  of  work,  the  visitor  should  iuunediately  natify 
the  local  advisory  committee,  and  persuade  him  or  her  at  once  to  reregister. 

Secretary. 

Local  Advisory  Commider. 

To 


Fonu  BI5. 

London  Juvenile  Advisory  Committkk. 

I^abor  Exchang^e. 

Addre.sf 

Date  of  issue 

Report  as  to — 

Name Age 

Address 

Nature  of  work 

Employer 

1.  Evening  class,  technical  institute,  or  trade  school  attended 

2.  Clubs  (thrift,  social  or  other)  joined  by  him  (or  her) 

3.  Information  obtained  from  the  home  as  to  industrial  pnjgres;^  and  prospects 
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4.  Remarks 

Signature 

Date 

N.  B. — ^la  so  instance  ie  the  Tisitar  to  mppitmch  the  employer  without  the  sanctioa 
of  (be  kxaJ  sdvisoiy  committee. 
Any  chaoge  in  'vages  or  hours  of  work  should  be  noted. 

This  fonn  to  be  returned  to Secretary 

of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Labor  Exchange 

As  a  matter  of  interest  Uiere  is  added  a  specimen  set  of  f (Hms  used 
in  same  districts  in  connection  with  aft^x^are  work: 

Aftercare.^ 

IPrivate  and  ctnfideatial;  to  be  retained  by  tke  visiter.] 

SiBie Age Address 

SchooL .Employment  (Give  date) 

Finn - 

Hoars,  wages,  etc 

Ftirther  edncalion x 

R«nark3 — 

Secretary 19 

Advisory  Committee  fob  Juvenile  Employment. 


.19 


SiE  (or  Mabam):  I  am  derared  by  the  advisory  committee  lor  juvenile  employment 
to  isk  if  you  will  be  so  good  aa  to  supply  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  brief  report 
apon  the  boy  or  girl  with  regard  to  whom  details  are  given  in  the  accompanying  form. 
Special  alipB  are  inclosed  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  would  in  particular  be  glad  to  be  informed  upon  the  following  ix^iuts: 

1.  General  welfare,  including  home  circumstances. 

2.  rjif^iiiMBt^mnpa  of  employnient,  with  note  of  any  change. 

3.  Fnrtker  education.  '[Hie  school  attended,  or  any  special  reasons  for  nonat  tend- 
ance, should  be  shown. 

4.  Any  special  needs  which  it  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  committee,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  meet. 

If  out  ol  work,  the  boy  or  gni  should  be  urged  to  re-register  at  tlie  exchange,  and 
iaiormatfton  AoaW  be  sent  to  me.    In  no  case  should  the  employer  be  approached 
without  tiie  committee's  sanctiofi. 
I  an.,  yours,  faithfully, 


Sf^^reiflry. 


A  Bpaoe  Ser  ^*vkUae»*  notes''  on  tiie  isaok. 
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V.  BIRMINGHAM. 

Nowhere  in  England  will  be  found  a  more  intelligently  executed 
plan  of  helping  children  start  in  life  than  in  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
The  education  committee  through  its  central  care  committee  has 
built  up  an  organization  of  school  care  committees  which  now  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  city.  The  scheme  operates  under  the  Choice 
of  Employment  Act  and  was  approved  by  the  board  of  education  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  July,  1911.  An  integral 
part  of  the  Birmingham  scheme  is  the  chain  of  juvenile  labor  ex- 
changes distributed  at  central  points  throughout  the  city,  in  the 
management  of  which  there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  Board  of  Trade  officials.  A  corps  of  nearly  1,500  men 
and  women,  called  helpers,  undertake  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
individual  children  and  their  parents  who  use  the  labor  exchanges. 
During  the  first  17  months  nearly  11,000  applications  were  received 
from  employers,  and  7,000  children  under  17  years  of  age  were 
placed,  besides  numbers  of  other  cases  in  which  the  helpers  them- 
selves undertook  to  coxmsel  and  place  the  children. 

Birmingham  is  fortunate  in  the  variety  of  its  skilled  occupations. 
Although  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unskilled  work,  likely  to  increase 
with  constant  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery,  yet  the 
metal  trades,  the  printing  trade,  and  other  industries  offer  satisfac- 
tory opportunities  to  a  large  number  of  workers.  To  some  degree, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  starting  young  workers  in  Birmingham  is 
less  severe  than  in  Liverpool  or  London.  Nothwithstanding  these 
relative  advantages,  however,  a  study  of  the  Birmingham  enterprise 
only  strengthens  the  conviction  which  comes  to  every  student  of 
vocational  guidance  work  anyv^'here,  namely,  that  placement  for 
children  under  18  is  at  best  a  makeshift  so  long  as  the  public  neglects 
to  put  in  force  certain  fundamental  social  policies  through  legislation, 
which  policies  will  be  discussed  in  the  closing  chapters. 

These  fimdamentals,  it  should  be  said,  are  keenly  appreciated  by 
the  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  youth  of 
Birmingham.  About  13,000  boys  and  girls  leave  the  elementary 
schools  in  that  city  each  year;  most  of  them  are  absorbed  by  offices, 
factories,  workshops,  and  warehouses.  The  need  of  guidance  and 
training  is  apparent  as  soon  as  the  careers  of  these  children  are  scru- 
tinized. To  meet  this  need,  the  following  plan,  in  active  operation 
for  more  than  two  years,  is  in  charge  of  the  central  care  committee 
which  devotes  its  attention  to  the  industrial  problems  of  boys  and 
girls  from  the  time  they  leave  school  until  they  are  17  years  of  age. 
This  committee  consists  of  six  members  of  the  education  conamittee, 
tour  representatives  of  teachers,  three  of  employers,  three  of  workmen. 
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four  social  workers,  the  school  medical  officer,  and  others.  The  com- 
mittee carries  on  its  work  through  two  sets  of  agencies  (1 )  the  juvenile 
employment  exchanges,  and  (2)  school  care  committees. 

1.  THE  CENTRAL  JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE. 

This  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  specially  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  account  of  his  knowledge,  training,  and  fitness  for  dealing 
with  the  employment  of  juveniles.  He  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
central  care  committee  and  acts  in  consultation  with  their  officer. 

The  chief  work  of  the  exchange  is: 

(1)  To  receive  and  register  applicants  for  emplojrment  from  youths 
and  girls  under  17  years  of  age. 

(2)  To  receive  and  register  applications  from  employers  for 
juvenile  employees. 

(3)  To  endeavor  to  place  the  applicants  for  employment  in  the 
situations  for  which  they  are  best  suited  and  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  bo  most  successful. 

The  exchange  is  in  a  good  position  to  select  the  applicant,  because 
both  the  exchange  and  the  central  care  committee  have  accimiulated 
an  immense  amoimt  of  information  about  the  various  trades  of  the 
city,  and  so  can  advise  as  to  wages,  prospects,  and  conditions  in  any 
trade.  It  knows  what  trades  lead  to  regular  and  improving  work, 
and  can  caution  against  bad  conditions  and  prospects. 

By  the  time  a  child  applies  for  a  post,  the  officials  above  mentioned 
will  have  in  their  possession  a  report  concerning  it  from  the  head 
teacher  of  its  school,  from  the  school  medical  officer,  and  from  the 
school  care  conunittee  helper.  In  the  first  12  months  7,180  applicants 
were  received  from  employers,  and  4,907  were  filled. 

For  the  convenience  of  parents  and  juvenile  applicants  five  branch 
exchanges  have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

2.    SCHOOL   CARE   COMMITTEES. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  appk)intment  of  a  school  cane  committee 
for  each  elementary  school  in  the  city.  Many  schools  thus  have  their 
own  care  committees.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been  foimd  advis- 
able to  group  several  neighboring  schools  under  one  care  committee. 
These  committees  consist  of  school  managers,  teachers,  and  others 
who  are  prepared  to  interest  themselves  actively  in  boys  and  girls. 
The  members  are  assigned  as  '^helpers"  to  a  small  nimiber  of  children 
each.  The  helper  is  put  in  touch  with  the  boys  or  girls  about  three 
months  before  they  leave  school,  and  at  once  tries  to  set  up  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  parents  as  well  as  with  the  children  by  visits  to  the 
21319**— 14 5 
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home  or  by  other  means.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  talk  about 
what  they  would  like  to  be,  the  parents  about  what  they  have  in  view. 
When  there  are  vague  or  imsuitable  proposals  for  a  child's  employ- 
ment, or  no  plans- at  all,  the  parents  and  the  child  are  urged  to  attend 
at  the  juvenile  employment  exchange,  and  thereby  to  find  the  best 
available  post  for  which  the  child  is  suited.  To  rouse  the  sense  of 
parental  responsibility,  to  lead  the  well-meaning  but  iminformed 
parents  to  industrial  knowledge  and  right  action,  to  encourage  the 
choice  of  skilled  employment  rather  than  employment  with  no  pros- 
pect of  advancement  for  the  boy — these  are  among  the  helper's  aims 
on  the  industrial  side,  while  the  employment  exchanges  provide  the 
means  of  giving  eflfect  to  the  school  care  conamittee's  work. 

The  helper  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boy  or  girl  for  about 
three  years.  This,  as  regards  employment,  is  necessary  to  counteract 
the  aimless  drifting  or  the  capricious  change  from  job  to  job,  to  give 
encouragement  to  face  and  overcome  diflSculties,  to  see  that,  if 
changes  are  advisable,  they  are  made  for  the  youth's  benefit  and  do 
not  give  rise  to  intervals  of  disastrous  imemployment. 

The  conditions  under  which  boys  and  girls  are  employed  are  in 
many  places  quite  imsatisfactory,  and  have  a  bad  eflfect  morally  or 
physically,  or  both.  Information  is  gathered  by  the  central  o^re 
conmiittee  and  the  juvenile  employment  exchanges,  which  some  day 
doubtless  will  be  used  to  improve  these  conditions. 

FURTHER   EDUCATION   AND    KINDRED   INFLUENCES. 

The  helper  takes  an  interest,  and  stimulates  the  parents'  interest>s 
too,  in  further  education  of  the  boys  and  girls.  They  are  urged, 
where  the  hours  of  work  allow,  to  join  classes  at  the  technical  schools, 
schools  of  art,  evening  continuation  schools,  or  at  such  institutions 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  individual  cases. 

Some  school  care  committees  concern  themselves  with  the  means  of 
recreation  and  assist  with  boys'  or  girls'  clubs. 

Again,  meetings  of  parents  are  held  from  time  to  time,  such  as  have 
already  been  organized  by  several  school  care  committees;  also 
meetings  of  boys  and  girls  about  to  leave  school  or  who  have  recently 
left.  These  meetings  are  found  to  be  valuable  means  of  rousing 
interest  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  children. 

The  helper's  notebook  is  an  interesting  device  for  keeping  track  not 
only  of  the  children  but  of  the  helj)er's  eflFectiveness  as  well.  These 
notebooks  when  carefully  employed  are  a  veritable  store  of  social 
information.  The  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  book  is  printed  in  the 
manner  indicated  on  pages  68  and  69.  Blank  pages  are  inserted  for 
the  helper's  notes,  the  width  of  which  is  such  that  the  edges  reach 
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the  vertical  line.  The  ruled  lines  for  the  notes  continue  the  hori- 
zontal printed  lines  of  the  cover.  It  is  thus  unnecessary  to  print  the 
'"headings"  on  each  page,  and  the  "fillers,"  or  blank  pages,  may  be 
easily  renewed. 

The  duties  outlined  by  the  Birmingham  education  conmiittee  for 
the  school  care  committees  are  given  in  full  as  they  clearly  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  work  expected  of  each  committee: 

DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  CARE  COICHITTEES. 

1 .  Members  of  school  care  committees  should  do  their  best  to  influence  the  industrial 
history  and  character  of  the  children  under  their  care  by  insuring  that  more  account 
be  taken  of  the  needs  of  individual  cases  and  of  the  general  conditions  of  industry  than 
i-*  possible  at  present.  They  should  also  encourage  the  wider  use  of  educational  insti- 
tutions of  all  sorts  after  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  passed.  Further, 
they  should  not  only  try  to  influence  the  child,  but  also  the  parents,  whose  cooperation 
and  support  is  in  the  long  run  absolutely  essential. 

2.  Any  person  who  is  already  taking  an  interest  in  boys  or  girls  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  17,  or  who  is  otherwise  in  close  touch  with  families  with  children  of  that  age, 
will  become  ipso  facto  members  of  the  care  committee  of  the  school  to  which  the  child 
belongs  or  belonged. 

3.  Three  months  before  a  child  leaves  school  the  responsible  helper  and  the  head 
teacher  will  confer  together  as  to  the  child's  future,  and  then  consult  with  and  advise 
the  child  and  its  parents.  Should  a  further  interview  be  thought  advisable,  it  would 
be  held  one  month  before  the  child  leaves  school.  These  interviews  can  take  place 
wherever  most  convenient. 

4.  When  a  child  has  left  school  and  started  work  the  helper  shall  keep  in  effective 
touch  with  him  and  his  home,  and  shall  continue  to  advise  and  encourage  him  and  his 
parents  in  every  way.  (The  frequency  of  his  visits  or  interviews  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  troublesomeness  or  ignorance  of  the  case. ) 

5.  It  is  most  important  that  the  helper  should  take  care  to  keep  himself  informed  of 
all  changes  in  the  work  and  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  child,  and  report  inunediately 
to  the  secretary  of  the  school  care  committee — (where  a  child  has  left  work)  the  date 
and  cause  of  leaving;  (where  a  child  has  started  work)  the  employer's  name  and  trade, 
nature  of  work  done  by  the  child,  wages  (piece  or  day),  hours  (short  time,  casual,  extra 
long  hours). 

It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  general  report  on  the  child's  progress  in  work  and 
character  twice  a  year. 

6.  The  helper  should  give  every  encouragement  to  the  child  to  use  the  juvenile 
employment  exchange  to  which  his  school  is  attached. 

7.  When  the  helper  needs  information  about  a  child  under  his  care  he  may  apply  to 
the  secretary  of  the  school  care  committee  for  access  to  the  confidential  records. 

8.  The  helper  should  attend  his  school  care  committee  meetings,  when  he  may  bring 
up  individual  cases  in  which  he  has  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  advise.  Helpers 
will  not  be  expected  to  bring  up  ordinary  cases. 

9.  Where  a  helper  is  brought  into  touch  with  unsuitable  conditions  in  any  trade,  or 
with  any  other  problems  connected  with  child  labor,  he  may  bring  the  matter  up  for 
diM^ussion  at  the  next  school  care  committee  meeting.  If  considered  advisable,  the 
school  care  committee  will  send  up  a  report  on  the  matter  to  the  branch  committee, 
who  shall  in  turn  forward  it,  with  their  comments,  to  the  central  care  committee. 
X^ntil  branch  care  committees  are  formed  the  report  would  be  sent  direct  to  the  central 
care  committee. 
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At  the  inception  of  the  Birmingham  work  the  cooperation  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  was  secured  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
among  the  employers  representing  the  leading  trades  of  the  city  as  to 
the  conditions,  requirements  of  different  trades,  and  the  possibilities 
of  further  training  for  the  yoimg  work  people.  The  questionnaire 
used  in  that  inquiry  deserv^es  republication  and  is  here  given: 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  INQUIRY. 

Name  of  firm 

Address  of  firm % •. . . 

Trade 

Branches  of  trade  carried  on  or  particulars  of  goods  manufactured 


1.  Employers^  requirements. 

(1)  Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  workmen,  or  do  you  have  difficulty  in 

getting  them? 

(2)  (a)  For  what  different  branches  of  work  do  you  employ  boys  in  your  trade? 
(6)  How  long  would  it  take  an  average  boy  to  learn  each  branch? 

(c)  At  what  age  should  he  begin? 

(rf)  What  special  characteristics  are  most  needed? 

(3)  (a)  Do  you  want  general  capacity  and  training  depending  on  dexterity, 

powers  of  observation,  self  reliance,  initiative,  and  adaptability? 

(6)  Or  do  you  require  only  mechanical  skill? 

(4)  (a)  Would  there  be  any  opening  for  youths  if  given  all-round  training  in 

your  trade? 

(6)  Or  do  you  want  only  specialization  in  parts  of  it,  or  in  single  processes? 

%•  Supply  of  hoys: 

(1)  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  boys? 

(2)  How  do  you  get  boys — through  the  labor  exchange,  by  now8pa])er  advertise- 
ment, or  by  window  or  works  notice? 

(3)  (tf )  About  how  long  do  boys  stay  with  you  on  the  average? 
(6)  Is  it  long  enough  to  learn  the  trade? 

(r)  What  hold  have  you  over  the  boys,  or  what  means  of  control? 

(4)  (a)  Are  the  boys  you  get  satisfactory? 

(6)  If  not,  in  what  way  are  they  unsatisfactory? 
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(5)  Do  you  suffer  from  the  frequent  changes  of  jobs  common  amongst  Birmingham 

boys?    What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  dianges? 

(6)  Is  there  anything  objectionable  to  boys  in  your  trade?    If  so,  have  you  any 

suggestions  for  removing  objections  or  miJcing  the  trade  more  attractive? 

S.  S(^eme8  of  training  : 

(1)  Is  there  apprenticeship?    Or  any  other  definite  agreed  scheme  for  training? 

(2)  If  90,  give  details — ^premium  (if  any),  commencing  wages,  raises  (amount  and 

time),  indentxires  (if  any)  or  other  agreement. 

(3)  Give  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  amendment. 

(4)  Is  there  any  subsequent  improvers*  stage?    If  so,  give  particulars. 

(5)  (a)  Is  technical  instruction  of  any  use? 

(6)  Have  you  any  scheme  of  cooperation  with  any  technical  school,  evening 
schools,  or  other  educational  institutions? 

(c)  Give  general  statement  of  what  is  wanted  and  criticisms  of  existing  classes. 

(6)  What  modification  (if  any)  of  the  present  elementary  school  curriculum  would 

you  suggest  to  fit  boys  to  enter  your  trade? 

4.  ProipecU  of  hoys: 

(1)  What  number  of  boys  and  youths  (say  14  to  18)  does  your  firm  employ? 

(2)  \^liat  number  of  men? 

(3)  (a)  Can  your  trade  absorb  all  the  boys  you  employ  when  they  become  men? 
(6)  If  so,  at  what? 

(4)  (a)  If  not,  what  percentage  (or  proportion)  is  absorbed? 
?...... 

(h)  At  what  age  do  the  others  drop  out? 

(c)  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  them? 

(5)  From  what  other  sources  are  your  men  recruited,  if  not  from  boys  who  have 

been  in  the  trade? 


(6)  (a)  What  becomes  of  machine  minders? 
(6)  What  is  the  class  of  boy  doing  this  work? 


(c)  How  long  on  the  same  machine  and  what  arrangements  for  acquiring  pro- 
gressive experience  of  machines? 

(7)  If  any  special  interest  is  taken  by  the  management  in  the  boys,  what  form 
does  it  take;  e.  g.,  treatment  in  the  works,  helping  them  to  learn  the  trade, 
continuative  education,  and  generally  taking  account  of  the  doings  and 
proj^ress?    Are  there  any  special  instructions  to  foremen  on  this? 
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&•  Hours  and  wages: 
(1)  Hours— 

(a)  'WTiat  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  per  week? 

(6)  What  are  the  ordinary  daily  hours?    From to 

(c)  What,  if  any,  seasonal  variation  of  hours? 

*     *(2)  Wagc«^' 

(a)  Wliat  are  the  commencing  wages  of  boys  (apart  from  apprentices  already 
dealt  with  in  3  (2)). 

(6)  Whatare  the  usual  subsequent  raises  (state  amounts  and  periods  or  ages)? 

(c)  Does  piecework  apply  at  all  to  boys  and  youths?    If  so,  please  give  average 

earnings  in  piecework  at  di£Ferent  ages. 

(d)  Does  ** subcontracting"  affect  the  boys  and  youths?    If  so,  give  par- 

ticulars. 

%m  General  observations. 

The  following  documents  give  a  good  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  school  care  committees: 

Central  Care  CoMMnrEE. 

Report  of  the  Conference  between  Members  of  the  Central  Care  Conunittee  and 
Honorary  Officers  of  School  Care  Committees. 

The  second  half  yearly  conference  between  members  of  the  central  care  committee 
and  the  honorary  officers  of  school  care  committees  took  place  at  the  Education 
Offices,  Maigaret  Street,  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 1912. 

There  were  present  69  ladies  and  gentlemen  representing  the  central  care  com- 
mittee, two  branch  care  committees,  and  40  school  care  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees.   Eighteen  school  care  committees  and  subcommittees  were  not  represented 

Councilor  Norman  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  central  care  committee,  presided. 

The  agenda  of  12  items  consisted,  with  two  exceptions,  of  matters  submitted  by 
school  care  committees  themselves  for  discussion.  The  following  notes  ai^d  recom- 
mendations are  given  on  the  items  seriatim. 

1.  Old  scholars*  clubs.  .  (Farm  Street,  etc.,  school  care  committee.) 

After  the  usefulness  of  old  scholars'  clubs  in  the  work  of  the  school  care  committtes 
and  the  desirability  of  the  central  care  committee  providing  facilities  for  meeting 
had  been  briefly  advocated,  the  chairman  announced  that  rooms  in  schools  could  be 
used  free  of  rent,  but  subject  to  payment  by  the  clubs  of  the  caretakw's  fee.  The 
central  car©  committee  had  tried  to  secure  the  reduction  of  that  fee,  or  the  power  to 
pay  it,  but  the  present  had  been  shown  to  be  an  unsuitable  time  to  press  fw  this 
concession. 

2.  Apprenticeship.    (Farm  Street,  etc.,  school  care  committee). 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  the  chairman  announced  that  the  central  care  committee  was 
about  to  b^in  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  industrial  training,  including 
apprenticeship,  in  Birmingham. 

3.  Clerical  work,    (St.  Thomas's  school  care  committee.) 

Mr.  Birch  and  other  speakers  said  that  the  amount  of  clerical  work  falling  upon 
honorary  secretaries  was  very  heavy,  and  that  unless  it  could  be  reduced,  or  at  least 
its  increase  arrested,  it  would  become  impossible  for  honorary  secretaries  to  cope  with 
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it.    It  was  agreed  that  several  forma  recently  supplied  had  appreciably  reduced 
clerical  work  in  certain  directions.    The  following  suggestions  were  made: 

(1)  That  the  heading  of  the  helpers'  reports  should  be  filled  in  at  the  office  before 

issue. 

(2)  That  where  a  committee  deals  with  more  than  one  school,  a  registrar  be  appointed 

for  each  school  or  department. 

(3)  That  tho  cards  for  summoning  meetings  be  sent  from  the  office. 

4.  Return  of  helpers^  reports,    (Boumville  and  Stirchley  school  care  committee.) 
The  discuasion  showed  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  the  helpers'  repoits  is  very 

great  and  a  serious  problem.    Helpers  who  have  taken  cards  or  to  whom  cards  ha^'e 
been  sent  have  in  numbers  of  cases  failed  to  attend  meetings  or  to  send  in  their 
reports,  even  after  repeated  requests.    One  honorary  secretary  had  been  able  to  obtain 
the  return  of  only  20  reports  from  93  cases. 
Suggestions. 

(1)  Councilor  Lord  urged  the  necessity  of  holding  meetings  monthly  on  a  recog- 

nized day,  of  handing  out  new  cases  then,  and  calling  for  reports  on  cases 
taken  out  at  the  previous  meeting.  This  had  proved  useful  in  establishing 
the  habit  of  attendance  in  the  Sparkbrook  district.  . 

(2)  That  on  the  next  issue  of  helpers'  report  cards  a  note  should  be  printed  request- 

ing the  return  of  the  report  by  a  specified  time.  (The  chairman  stated  that 
this  had  been  done.) 

(3)  That  helpers  should  be  supplied,  where  the  honorary  secretary  deems  it  neces- 

Btayj  with  stamped  envelopes  for  the  return  of  the  reports  by  post. 

(4)  That  head  teachers  be  requested  to  use.every  possible  means  to  obtain  and  give 

the  correct  name  of  the  organization  to  which  a  child  bebngs. 

(5)  That  honorary  secretaries  send  to  the  central  care  department  the  name  of  any 

organization  which  does  not  return  the  helpers'  reports. 

5.  Second  reports,    (Sparkbrook  school  care  committee.) 

Mrs.  Jesper  urged  the  necessity  of  the  helper  being  in  close  touch  with  the  child 
at  the  actual  time  of  leaving  school  and  commencing  work,  and  of  submitting  a  sec- 
ond report  as  soon  as  the  child  is  placed  at  work.    This  is  the  critical  time. 
6  and  7.  Branch  care  committees.    (Sparkbrook  school  care  committee.) 

The  formation  of  branch  care  committees  was  advocated,  so  that  school  care  com- 
mittees should  cooperate  and  not  work  as  separate  units  possibly  in  some  matters  in 
competition  with  one  another.  It  was  further  advanced  that  it  was  a  good  arrange- 
ment to  hold  all  meetings  in  a  district  on  the  same  evening  in  the  week  but  in  differ- 
ent weeks  for  different  committees.  The  chairman  said  the  policy  of  the  central  care 
committee  had  so  far  been  to  set  up  branch  care  committees  as  soon  as  the  demand  for 
one  arose  in  a  district,  and  to  leave  school  care  committees  freedom  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  as  to  meetings. 
8.  Periodical  Imlletin.    (Camden  Street,  etc.,  school  care  committee.) 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  that  the  central  care  committee  be  recommended  to  issue 
a  quarterly  bulletin  to  helpers,  giving  instructions,  notes  and  information  concerning 
the  school  care  committees  and  their  work  throughout  the  city.  Many  helpers  are 
unable  to  attend  meetings  regularly,  and  either  they  lost  touch  with  the  work,  or  the 
honorary  secretary  had  to  send  out  periodically  his  own  bulletin  compiled  from  various 
communications,  circulars,  etc.,  received  from  the  central  care  department. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  bulletin,  if  issued,  should  be  supplied  gratis  and 
e^it  direct  by  post  from  the  central  care  department.  It  would  relieve  the  honorary 
secretaries  considerably  and  would  keep  the  interest  of  helpers  alive. 

Recommendation  (carried  by  11  votes  to  8,  the  majority  not  voting):  "That  the 
central  care  committee  be  asked  to  issue  such  a  bulletin  quarterly.*' 
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9.  Head  Uaehers  and  the  juvenile  employment  exchange.    (Camden  Street,  etc.,  school 

care  committee.) 
Mr.  J.  T,  Booth,  on  behalf  of  his  committee,  raised  the  question  whether  the  time  had 
not  now  arrived  when  all  applications  from  employers  for  boys  and  girls  should  be 
referred  to  the  exchange.  He  stated  that  in  numbers  of  schools  very  few,  if  any,  chil- 
dren were  placed  through  the  exchange.  Some  head  teachers  would  like  to  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  sending  children  to  work  on  request  from  employers,  and  also 
many  children  did  not  get  the  advantages  the  exchan^  might  give  them.  Several 
head  teachers  spoke  against  the  suggestion,  and  the  feeling  of  the  conference  being 
against  such  a  step  at  present,  the  matter  dropped. 

10.  School  leaving  age. 

The  conference  closed  with  announcements  by  the  chairman  concerning  forthcoming 
lectures  to  helpers,  the  first  by  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  of  Manchester.  There  was  not 
time  to  deal  with  the  concluding  item  of  the  agenda,  viz:  the  present  state  of  the 
central  care  committee's  work. 

Central  Care  CoMMrrrEE. 

Juvenile  Employment  Exchanges  and  Domestic  Service  for  Girls. 
Report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  draft  scheme  for  the 
appointment  of  a  domestic  service  subcommittee  of  the  central  care  conmiittee, 
to  act  with  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  in  placing  girls  between  14  and  17 
years  of  age  in  domestic  service. 
Your  committee  met  on  February  5,  1913.    «    «    « 

The  subcommittee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  full  advantage  diould  be  taken 
of  the  permission  now  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  juvenile  employment  exchanges 
to  undertake,  under  certain  conditions,  the  placing  of  girls  in  domestic  service,  and  they 
accordingly  recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to  commence  such  work  as  soon  as 
possible.    This  recommendation  is  made  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  The  local  education  authority  has,  through  the  medium  of  the  exchange,  been 
able  to  give  guidance  and  assistance  to  girls  leaving  school  in  taking  up  every  class  of 
employment  except  domestic  service,  yet  domestic  service  is  a  suitable  occupation 
and  one  to  be  encouraged  under  proper  conditions. 

Both  head  teachers'  and  helpers'  reports  indicate  domestic  service  as  desired  and 
desirable  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  is  inconsistent  to  refuse  the  helper  and  the  child 
the  same  assistance  as  is  available  in  every  other  occupation. 

(2)  The  existing  means  and  oiganizations  for  bringing  employers  and  young  girla 
desiring  domestic  service  into  touch  with  each  other  are  inadequate. 

(3)  Judicious  aftercare  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  many  girls  placed  in  domestic 
service. 

(4)  Such  a  subcommittee  would  be  able  to  ascertain  what  exactly  are  the  faciUties 
in  the  city  for  training  girls  for  domestic  service,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  extension 
and  improvement  from  time  to  time. 

Your  committee  examined  the  draft  scheme,  which  in  its  general  lines  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  central  care  committee,  and  are  of  opinion  that  but  little  altera- 
tion is  necessary.  They  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  should  consist  of  20  mem- 
ber?, instead  of  12  to  16  as  previously  suggested,  and  that  its  constitution  should  be: 

4  Members  of  the  central  care  committee. 

4  Representatives  of  the  girls*  friendly  society. 

2  Representatives  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

2  Representatives  of  Roman  Catholics. 

1  Representative  of  Graham  Street  School. 

1  Representative  of  the  ladies'  committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

7  Representatives  of  branch  care  committees  and  school  care  committees,  one  to 

represent  each  existing  branch  care  committee,  and  one  to  be  appointed  from 

each  of  four  other  districts  of  the  city. 
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Additions  to  the  draft  scheme,  as  referred  to  the  subcommittee,  are  recommended  to 
make  clear  (1)  that  the  subcommittee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  or  approve  visitors, 
and  (2)  that  in  cases  of  girls  placed  by  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  who  belong 
to  or  may  join  certain  organizations,  e.  g.,  the  girls*  friendly  society  or  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Society,  the  supervision  or  aftercare  shall  be  referred  to  the  organ- 
ization concerned,  subject  to  such  reports  being  made  as  the  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable. 

The  scheme  embodying  the  suggested  amendments  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  domestic  service  subcommittee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  4  members 
of  the  central  care  committee,  4  representatives  of  the  girls'  friendly  society,  2  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  2  representatives  of  Roman 
Catholics,  1  representative  of  Graham  Street  School,  1  representative  of  the  ladies' 
committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  7  representatives  of  branch  care  committees 
and  school  care  committees  (one  to  represent  each  existing  branch  care  committee  and 
one  to  be  appointed  from  each  of  four  other  districts  of  the  city);  and  that  the  sub- 
committee have  power  to  appoint  or  approve  visitors. 

2.  That  the  functions  of  the  subcommittee  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  make  reconmienda- 
iions  from  time  to  time  to  the  central  care  committee  on  matters  of  general  policy. 
(2)  To  establish  a  rota,  one  member  to  be  present  at  the  exchange  at  such  times  as 
shall  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  advising  upon  the  placing  of  domestic  servants. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  member  present  will  be:  (1)  To  discuss  the  vacancies  notified 
to  the  exchange.  (2)  To  offer  such  advice  as  she  may  deem  desirable  to  the  exchange 
officer.  (3)  To  report  on  the  work  done  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.  (4) 
To  report  to  the  committee  any  cases  requiring  special  investigation. 

4.  The  duties  of  the  committee  at  its  weekly  meeting  will  be:  (1)  To  receive  a 
re{K)rt  as  to  the  week's  work.  (2)  To  receive  notifications  from  the  rota  members  as 
to  vacancies  of  which  they  have  advised  acceptance  on  their  own  responsibility.  (3) 
To  consider  the  vacancies  referred  to  them  for  further  investigation.  (4)  To  arrange 
for  any  investigation  that  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  these  vacancies,  and  for 
the  result  of  such  investigations  to  be  reported  at  once  to  the  exchange.  (5)  To 
receive  and  consider  reports  on  such  vacancies  as  have  been  specially  investigated. 
(6)  To  arrange  for  such  supervision  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  girls  placed  by  the 
exchange,  referring  girls  who  belong  or  may  become  attached  to  the  girls'  friendly 
society  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  sisiilar  organizations  to  these 
oiganizations  for  supervision  and  report.  (7)  To  receive  the  reports  from  the  helpers 
who  have  undertaken  such  supervision. 

0.  To  confer  twice  yearly  with  the  ladies  acting  as  helpers  in  the  case  of  girls  placed 
in  domestic  service  by  the  exchange,  and  with  others  specially  interested  in  the 
question  of  domestic  service  as  an  occupation  for  girls  and  in  the  training  necessary 
for  it. 

REPORT  OP  THB   EXECUTIVB   COMMfrTBE  TO   THE   CENTRAL  CARE   COMMnTEE. 

To  be  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  central  care  committee  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
April  7,  1913,  at  5  p.  m. 

1.  Domestic  service  subcommittee, — The  five  organizations  which  were  invited  to 
co(»perate  with  the  central  care  committee  in  placing  young  girls  in  domestic  service 
through  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  have  all  intimated  their  willingness  to 
do  so,  and  to  nominate  representatives  on  the  subcommittee.    «    «    « 

2.  Health  week. — It  is  the  desire  of  the  ''health  week"  committee  that  the  central 
care  committee  and  the  school  care  committees  should  assist  in  any  way  open  to 
them  in  the  propaganda  of  "health  week"  which  commences  on  April  27.  Your 
chairman  has  invited  the  honorary  secretaries  of  school  care  committees  to  take  part 
in  a  conference  on  the  11th  instant,  and  to  discuss  the  most  effective  means  of  helping 
in  the  work. 
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3 .  Head  teachers'  reports— health  section . — The  hygiene  subcommittee  have.considered 
the  resolution  of  the  central  care  committee  asking  whether  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  the  final  medical  examination  of  school  children  to  take  place  sufficiently 
long  before  the  date  of  leaving  to  allow  entries  by  the  medical  officers  to  be  made  on 
all  head  teachers'  reports,  which  are  forwarded  to  the  office  about  four  nK>nth8  before 
the  children  leave  school.  In  response  the  hygiene  subcommittee  have  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

That  the  central  care  committee  be  informed  that  this  subcommittee  will  place  at 
their  disposal  the  scheduler  of  all  children  who  have  been  examined  prior  to  their 
leaving  school,  but  that  the  examinations  will  have  extended  over  the  whole  year 
and  will  not  necessarily  have  taken  place  four  months  before  the  children  leave 
school. 

Your  committee  consider  that  the  proposed  alteration  would  give  approximat^y 
only  the  same  result  as  before,  and  would  involve  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  in 
the  central  care  department  than  the  present  arrangement  gives  the  medical  staff. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  hygiene  subcommittee  be  informed  that  the 
central  care  committee  would  prefer  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

A,  Free  admission  to  evening  schools. — The  attention  of  the  technical  ediK^tion  and 
evening  schools  subcommittee  was  invited  to  the  recommendation  of  several  school 
care  committees  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  means  available  to  school  care 
committees  to  obtain  free  admission  to  evening  schools  for  children  in  cases  where  the 
investigations  of  the  committees  showed  that  children  were  actually  prevented  from 
attending  such  schools  by  inability  to  pay  the  fees.  The  technical  edacatkm  and 
evening  schools  subcommittee  on  the  10th  of  March  resolved  as  follows: 

That  the  central  care  committee  be  informed  that  this  subconmiittee  are  submitting 
to  the  education  committee  at  its  meeting  on  the  19th  March  an  amended  scheme  ol 
free  admission  to  the  evening  and  technioJ  schools  of  the  city. 

This  scheme  has  now  been  approved  by  the  education  committee,  and  empowers 
head  teachers  of  day  schools  to  award  a  certain  number  of  free  admissions  to  evenbig 
schools.  There  is  also  |wovision  for  award  to  scholars  already  in  evening  sdiools  of 
free  admissions  to  subsequent  sessions  of  evening  schools  and  to  technical  schools. 
Your  committee  recommend  that  a  communication  be  sent  to  head  tea<^ers  request- 
ing that  in  making  their  award  of  free  admisBioos  they  will  have  due  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  school  care  committees. 

5.  huhtstrial  arrtm^rments  in  East  Birmingham. — ^The  East  Birmingham  brandi 
care  committee  have  been  successful  io  getting  into  touch  with  several  of  the  large 
firms  in  the  Kx^lily  and  securing  their  repreeentatioii  on  the  branch  care  committee, 
^nd  on  several  s^^ool  care  committees.  This  action  prepared  the  way  for  arrange- 
ments which  ha\*e  been  pix>visk4ially  completed  with  the  Metropc^itan  Cairiage  & 
Wagon  BiuldingiV  ,Ltd.K  and  the  Wolseley  Tix>l  A  Motor  Car  Co.  (Ltd.),  according 
to  whidi  theee  firms  will  engage  all  their  juvenile  employees  through  the  juvenile 
empk^-ment  exchange,  giving  preference  u»  ihi«se  recommended  through  the  school 
care  ix^unittee  »>-stem  i>f  the  district.  B*>ih  firms  will  g:i\*e  ^cilities  for  the  boys  to 
attend  evening  schiH>U  and  olass^^  and  will  encvHirage  them  to  do  so. 

6,  <?a.'.ifnMji  Kifkflpert  at  I'/cultne, — ^Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barrow  Cadbuiy 
ihT>  apvUicaik^i  i\vr  the  u^e  iW  Ulffculme  for  a  gathering  vW  helpers  on  September  6  next 
has  been  «ucci^)«4uU  Your  committee  have  app^^inted  Miss  Barrow,  Councilor 
CkamWriuu.  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Pelham  to  nutke  ihe  necessary  airangeme&ta  in 
due  ixHirs?, 

T.  r-Wri^/or  fhgfticaU$  A/a^iiv  cAiMhra. — In  nMponse  to  a  request  from  the  special 
sch^W  ai*er  i-are  empkAuiv^it  :»ibc\>aimit;ee  yvKir  coflinuttee  recv^nmend  thai  in  the 
pami^hltrtsi^  kx.*al  iiad««  tt\>w  xu  i>HiR^  i>t  preparaii«.>o  an  appei^ix  be  inserted  giving 
advk-^  in  re^:ard  to  suitable  efU(^«YUi<i«t  K*  d^e^*  and  physicaUy  detective  chiidre  i. 
Tlie  subcvittiaittee  iu^Hitk>ued  v  ill  a^  iu^  a»  p^wtble  iumi^  the  matter  ior  theappcnd  o. . 
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8.  Receipt  of  grant  from  hoard  of  education, — ^The  board  of  education  have  paid  to  the 
education  committee  the  sum  of  X236  78.  3d.,  being  the  board's  contribution  toward 
the  salaries  of  the  executive  officers,  from  the  approval  of  the  scheme  in  July,  1911, 
to  December  31,  1912. 

9.  Aisiatant  caretaken. — It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  the  central  care 
committee  made  representations  to  the  sites  and  buildings  subcommittee  concerning 
the  position  of  assistant  school  caretakers,  recommending  that  the  practice  of  discon- 
tinuing their  e^vices  at  the  age  of  21  years  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  if  suitable 
they  should  be  employed  until  they  could  be  absorbed  as  caretakers.  The  sites  and 
buildings  subcommittee  were  unable  to  see  their  way  to  make  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested. Your  committee  have  now  learned  that  the  subcommittee  have  decided  to 
make  such  appointments  in  future  subject  to  termination  at  19  years  of  age. 

10.  Pamphlets  on  trades  for  hoys. — Your  committee  have  had  before  them  a  complete 
set  of  penny  guides  to  trades  and  handicrafts  for  youths  and  girls  leaving  school,  issued 
by  George  Phillip  d  Son,  (Ltd.),  of  which  about  20  have  been  published.  They  feel 
that  a  set  comprising  the  books  on  each  of  the  local  trades  would  be  of  much  value  to 
the  school  care  committees,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  sufficient  sets  be 
purchased  to  furnish  one  set  to  each  school  care  committee. 

11.  Return  based  on  head  teachers*  reports. — ^The  following  is  a  statement  compiled 
from  the  head  teachers'  reports  received  during  February  in  respect  of  children  due 
to  leave  school  before  the  end  of  June: 


AU  schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

• 

Per 
cent. 

Number  of  cards  rooehred 

516 
337 
279 
102 
26 

514 
360 
154 
210 
46 

1,080 

697 

433 

402 

72 

67.7 
42.0 
39.0 
19.9 

359 
242 

199 
135 
21 

331 
247 
110 
138 

'28 

690 
489 
309 
273 

49 

67.0 

Number  of  chfldran  attached  to  some 

78.7 

Number  of  chlldiea  wbo  promised  to 

attend  some  evening  school 

Nmnber  of  medksal  reports  appearing 

44.8 
39.6 

Number  of  those  examined  requiring 
medical  attention 

18.0 

Number  of  cards  marked  with  discriminatory  letter '.  937,  or  91     per  cent. 

Number  of  cards  marked  A 183,  or  19.5  per  cent. 

Number  of  cards  marked  B 384,  or  41     per  cent. 

Number  of  cards  marked  C 370,  or  39.5  per  cent. 

Number  of  cards  not  marked 93,  or   9     per  cent. 

School  standard  attained  hy  children  expected  to  leave  school  during  June,  1913. 

Number  of  cards  marked,  954,  or  92.6  per  cent  of  total  cards  sent  in. 

Number  of  children  in — 

Ex-seventh  standard 51,  or   5.  3 

Seventh  standard 332,  or  34.  8 

Sixth  standard 288,  or  30. 2 

Fifth  standard 176,  or  18. 4 

Fourth  standard 81,  or   8.  5 

Third  stondard 20,  or   2.1 

Second  standard 6,  or     .7 


Percent 
of  total. 
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12.  Return  of  employment  ohUtined  during  February. — ^The  following  is  a  statement 
concerning  employment  obtained  during  the  month  of  February: 


School  children  obtahiing  employment. 


Number  of  children  reported  as  having  obtained  emplojrment  on  leaving  school 

Reported  by  head  teachers  as  having  obtained  employment  throogh  medium  of  the 
school , 

Obtained  employment  through  the  Juvenile  employment  exchange 

Reported  by  head  teachers  as  having  obtained  employment  by  their  own  or  their  par- 
ents'efforts 


Total. 


Peroent- 
age. 


752 


67 
190 


505 


7.5 
25.3 


67.2 


13.  Juvenile  employment  exchange  return,— The  following  figures  have  been  supplied 
by  the  juvenile  emplojrment  exchange  in  respect  of  the  four  weeks  ended  Friday, 
March  28,  1913,  viz: 


Central  exchange • 

Jewelers'  exchange 

Aston  exchange 

Handsworth  exchange. 
Selly  Oak  exchange. . . . 
Sparkhill  exchange. . . . 


Total  (4  weeks). 


AppUcations  by  boys       Vacancies  notified  by 
and  girls.  employers. 


Boys, 


206 
33 

39 
36 
41 


Corresponding  totals  for  February,  1913  (4  weeks) ' 

Corresponding  totals  for  March,  1912  (5  weeks) 


509 
601 


Girls.      Total.     Boys. 


218  I       601 


384 
320 


863 
921 


279 
40 
89 
15 
20 
5 


466 
496 


Oirb. 


Total. 


36« 

132 
73 
99 
57 
19 


686 


367 


833 

731 


Vacancies  filled  by  employment  exchanges. 


%•«»«,.,.«.«,.     SSffi.'jj^ 


Central  exchange 

Jewelers'  exchange 

Aston  exchange 

Handsworth  exchange. 
Belly  Oak  exchange. . .. 
Sparkhill  exchange. . . . 


Total  (4  weeks). 


Boys.     Oii]a,     Total     Boys.     Girls.  I  Total. 


173 
25 
18 

2 
19 

5 


Corresponding  totals  for  February,  1913  (4  weeks) . . 
Corresponding  totals  for  March,  1912  (5  weeks) 


242 


308 
304 


153 


253 
153 


217 
44 

52 
19 
54 


895 


661 
457 


66 


72 

19 

10 

7 

30 


138 


190 

84 


14.  Helpers*  reports. — ^The  number  of  helpers*  reports  received  from  school  care 
committees  during  each  of  the  last  six  months  is  as  follows: 


First 
reports. 


Second 
reports. 


Total. 


October,  1912... 
November,  1912 
December,  1912. 
January,  1913... 
FebnuuT,  1913. 
March,  1913.... 

Total 


816 
702 
403 
278 
449 
513 


141 
107 
19 


2,661 


390 


316 
843 
510 
297 
477 
608 


3,051 
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The  relation  of  the  Birmingham  teachers  to  the  scheme  herein 
outlined  is  real  and  active.  Many  head  teachers  use  commendable 
care  in  the  reports  on  the  children  who  leave  school.  These  reports 
indicate  the  groups  of  children  which  in  the  teacher's  judgment  need 
a  good  deal  of  aftercare^  those  which  need  only  a  moderate  amount, 
and  those  which  need  no  aftercare  except  perhaps  as  to  continued 
education.  For  the  first  eight  months  during  which  these  records 
were  kept,  nearly  half  of  about  9,000  cases  were  referred  to  the  school 
care  committees,  which  in  turn  called  upon  the  helpers  for  assistance. 
Many  organizations  in  Birmingham,  particularly  those  interested  in 
boys,  have  been  enlisted  in  the  scheme.  Here  social  workers  and 
teachers,  as  is  the  case  in  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
cities,  have  been  giving  their  time  and  their  enei^  generously  to  the 
work.  Parents'  meetings  are  carried  on  by  many  school  care  com- 
mittees.   Employers  are  often  the  speakers  at  such  meetings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Birmingham  experiment  coin- 
cides with  an  unusual  state  of  industrial  prosperity.  There  are  more 
vacancies  than  there  are  boys.  Such  trades  as  the  engineering,  brass, 
jewelry,  and  silversmiths  can  not  secure  enough  apprentices.  They 
are  glad  to  have  the  juvenile  employment  exchange  select  workers, 
even  for  the  more  advanced  positions.  This  is  due  somewhat  to  the 
improved  quality  of  the  applicants  who  come  to  these  labor  exchanges. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  teachers  even  in  cities  where  labor  exchanges 
are  maintained  to  look  after  the  brightest  children  themselves,  or  the 
favorites  of  the  school,  and  leave  to  the  labor  exchange  the  difficult 
children.  Obviously  this  is  not  cooperation.  In  Birmingham,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  schools  make  a  point  of  advising  all  the 
children  who  leave  school  to  go  with  their  parents  to  the  exchanges. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  placement  by  the  schools,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  this  will  in  time  diminish,  if  not  wholly  disappear. 

With  reference  to  girl  labor,  Birmingham  presents  the  problem 
characteristic  of  our  own  American  cities.  The  girls  desire  officd 
work  and  too  many  take  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The 
start  in  life  for  these  girls  is  difficult  indeed  and  the  outcome  quite 
unsatisfactory.  The  market  for  stenographers  and  office  workers  is 
overstocked.  The  element  amongst  whom  the  exchange  renders  its 
most  useful  service  is  that  group  of  girls  who,  desiring  a  manual 
occupation,  have  been  guided  into  the  better  trades,  such  aa  book- 
binding, leather  stitching,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  girl  labor.  The  city  has  not  adequately  faced, 
and  few  cities  have  faced,  the  problem  of  vocational  training  for 
girls.  Two  useful  handbooks  have  been  issued  by  the  central  care 
committee  aa  part  of  a  series  on  the  principal  trades  and  occupations 
in  Birmingham.  One  deals  with  the  various  trades  for  women  and 
girls;  the  other  on  printing  and  allied  trades.  There  is  much  effort  to 
secure  continued  training  in  evening  schools  for  the  children  placed. 
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An  idea  of  the  occupations  for  boys  and  girk  and  the  number 
placed  from  June  1;  1911,  to  October  31,  1912,  may  be  gained  from 
the  tables  which  follow,  but  it  should  be  explained  that  the  figures 
with  reference  to  the  messengers,  stable  boys,  etc.,  apply  mostly  to 
boys  over  16,  and  that  many  of  the  employers  have  placed  the  boys 
in  these  positions  after  an  understanding  with  the  labor  exchange 
officials  that  advancement  was  fairly  certain  after  a  few  months. 

Juvenile  employment  exchange  retym  showing  the  number  of  vacancies  notified  and  the 
number  of  vacancies  filled ^  classified  under  different  trades  or  occupations. 

The  numbern  refer  to  all  children  placed  from  14  to  17  years  of  age  In  the  period  June  1, 1911.  to  Oct. 
31,1912. 


Trades  and  occu nations. 


OOCUTATIONS  FOR  BOY8. 

Telegraph  messenger  8er\ice . . 

Art,  music 

Hotel  service 

.  Business  olerks' work 

Van  boys,  stable  and  groom 

work 

Warehouse 

Messenger  and  porter  service. . 

Rolling  mills 

Tube  manufacture 

Pattern  making 

Iron-foundry  work 

Brass-foundry  work 

Blacksmithing 

£  ngineering  (general ) 

PoOshing  (metal) 

DriUing.  milling 

ToolmaJdnff 

Oun  manuncturing 

Wiredrawing 

ICiaoellaneous  metal  work 

Cycle  manufteture 

Motorcar  manufacture 

Goldsmith,  silversmith,  and 

ieweler  work 

Electrical  apparatus  making. . 

(3arpenterms  and  Jobiing 

Painting  ana  decorating 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Cabinet  making 

Upholstering 

Woodcarving  and  engraving. . 

0  ther  work  in  wood 

01  ass  manufacture 

Soap  manufacture 

Rubber  work 

Leather-goods  work 

Printing  and  bookbinding. . . . 

Tailorhu; 

Bootmaklng 

Baking  and  biscuit  manufao* 

ture 

Greengrocery 

Coooaandohooolate  manuCac- 

ture 

Batchsring 

Brewing 

SlectricalengiDeering 


Vacancies 
notified. 


M 
151 
481 

170 

384 

581 

115 

42 

11 

47 

554 

42 

823 

270 

374 

148 

24 

25 

328 

71 

24 


40 
143 
55 
139 
45 
26 
19 
29 
75 
21 
33 
28 
175 
22 
23 

33 
27 

151 
25 
28 
62 


80 

18 
104 
346 

115 
235 
434 

90 

34 
7 

18 
286 
7 
269 
183 
302 
119 

22 

14 
181 

37 

14 

168 
29 
76 
20 
49 
23 

9 
11 
U 
43 
18 
23 
11 
92 

7 

8 

16 

8 
I 
150 

48 


Trades  and  occupations. 


.Vacancies  Vacancies 
notified.  I    filled. 


OCCUPATIONS  FO»  BOTS- 

oontinued. 


Laboring 

Miscellaneous  employments  ^ 


OCCUPAnoKS  FOR  OIBL3. 

Domestic  service  (daily  girls) 

Laundry 

Daily  service 

Clerking 

Warehouse 

Errand-girl  service 

Core  making 

Polishing,  brass .* 

Press,  drill,  and  capstan  work . 

Screw  working 

White-metal  working 

Lacquering 

Soldering 

Cycle  mal 
Jewelry  worl 


General  factory  working. 
Electrical  working 


Weighing  apparatus  making . . 

French  polnning 

Upholstering , 

Cartridge  making 

Candle  making 

Soap  making 

Rubber  work 

Leatherwork 

Paper  bag  making 

Prmting 

Bookbinding 

Draping. 


Tafloring 

Dressmtucing 

Machinists'  trade 

Button  making 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  making . . 

Japanning 

Sh  op  sendee 

Factory  work 

Miscellaneous  emplojonents  >. 


Total. 


I 


175  i 


6,270  I 


21  I 

50 
135 
118 
724 

83 

21 

26 
629 

15 

94 
125 

30 

65 
148 

58 

39 

15 

45 

22 
270 

13 

16 

53 

69 

50 
128 

15 

15 

47 

35 

36 

68 
667 

23 

73 
2W 
171 


4,492  I 


122 
80 


3.965 


10 
24 
70 
96 

511 
17 
20 
19 

456 
8 
43 
91 
18 
45 
64 
U 
21 
18 
20 
17 

267 
11 
15 
50 
50 
33 
70 
10 
10 
13 
18 
25 
67 

638 
15 
23 
85 


3,063 


1  Under  this  heading  have  been  included  all  trades  and  occupations  in  each  of  which  lc>s  than  7  boys 
were  placed.  They  include  archllectare,  photography,  gardening,  assistant  caretakers,  railway  service, 
colliery  workers,  die  sinking,  lamp  making,  motor  and  carriage  building,  ironmongers,  scientific,  surgical, 
wei^iuig  and  eleotrlcal  instmmeoi  making,  bricklaying  and  plastertng,  brick  and  tue  manufacture,  French 
pouming,  manufacturing  chemists,  candle  and  grease  mannf^ture,  paper,  envelope,  and  cardboard  box 
maniiftifitore.  drapery  and  clothing  trades.  Japanning,  pawnbroking,  and  vtrioua  deafers. 

•  Under  thto  beadtak  have  beoi  Inchided  all  trades  and  occupatians  In  each  of  whiefa  Icsa  than  7  girls  were 
placed.  They  inchxie  pupil  teadier,  theater  service,  tekphcne  service,  pen  maken,  wireworkera,  opti- 
cians, shroud  midcers,  giassworken;  bnwli  nahvai  rope  «id  ^tmkrm  workers,  milUnezs,  mineral-water 
manufacture,  restaurant  workeK*,-pawBhrok«%  etc 
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Returns  showing  the  vacancies  JiUed  by  children  direct  from  school  through  the  exchange. 

The  numbers  are  given  in  respect  of  the  varloas  trades  and  occupations,  and  cover  the  period  Jan.  1  to 

Nov.  30, 1»12. 


Telegrqih  messenger  service 80 

Diawing  offices. 10 

Hotelservioe 10 

Oflloeworic lU 

Van  boy  and  stable  boj  work,  etc 3 

Warehouse 32 

Mttsenger  (preliminary  to  various  trades) 84 

Ganleidng. 2 

Tube  milb 2 

RolUngmiU 3 

Brass  working 28 

Blacksmithing 1 

Engineering  (mechanfeal ) 54 

Polfahiiic  (metal) « 

Tool  mating 46 

Gun  making 5 

Miscellaneous  metal  trades 23 

Cycle  trade 5 

Motor  trade 9 

Jewehy,  sfhrersmiths,  etc 55 

Electrical  fittinei  manufacture 12 

Carpentering  and  Joining 13 

Plumbing  and  gamtting 8 

Famiti]re,cabmetmakmg,etc 10 


BOTs— continued . 

Glass  trade 3 

Rubber  manufacture 8 

Leather  manufacture 3 

Brush  trade 1 

Printing,  bookbinding,  etc 30 

Tailoring. 3 

Boot  trade 2 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  manufacture 85 

Grocery  work 2 

Electrical  engineering 12 

Laboring  in  factories 9 


Total. 


GUILS. 

Pupil-teacher  work 1 

Theater  service 1 

Laundry-maid  service 2 

Day  servant  work 21 

Clerk  work 50 

Warehouse-girl  service 104 

Errand  serHoe « 

Florist  servtee l 


The  following  circulars  issued  by  the  central  care  committee  arc  of 

interest: 

Cmr  OF  Birmingham  Education  CoMMrrrBS. 


CENTRAL  CARE   COMMITTEB. 

To  hoye  about  to  leave  school; 

1.  You  will  be  leaving  school  very  soon — ^in  a  few  months  probably.  It  is  most 
important  that  you  should  carefully  choose  the  kind  of  work  you  want  to  do. 

2.  Talk  over  new  wkh  your  paresis  and  your  teacher  what  sort  of  work  you  would 
like,  and  what  would  suit  you  best. 

3.  Think  of  the  future.  There  are  many  well-paid  jobs  for  boys  which  end  when 
you  are  17  or  18  years  old,  and  which  do  not  train  you  for  an3rthing  else.  If  you  go  to 
work  of  this  kind  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  make  a  fresh  start  at  18.  You  will 
probably  be  out  of  work  a  good  deal,  and  have  low  wages  when  you  are  a  man. 

4.  Try  to  become  a  skilled  workman.  Learn  a  trade  if  you  get  the  chance.  Your 
wages  will  very  likely  be  less  while  you  are  learning  the  trade,  but  you  will  be  much 
better  off  later  on.  Aim  at  being  a  first-class  workman,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  to 
become  only  half-skilled. 

5.  If  you  or  your  parents  want  to  know  more  about  different  trades  and  occupations, 
go  to  the  Employment  Exchange  for  603^8  at  168  Corporation  Street,  or  to  the  exchange 
nearest  to  you.  If  you  want  help  in  getting  a  suitable  situation,  call  at  the  exchange 
a  week  or  two  before  you  leave  school  and  get  your  name  put  on  the  r^^ter.  Ask 
your  parents  to  go  with  you. 

6.  Some  one  from  the  school  care  committee  will  very  likely  call  at  your  home  to 
talk  over  your  future  with  you  and  your  parents,  and  to  help  you  in  any  way  he  can. 

7.  Stay  at  the  day  school  as  long  as  you  can.  When  you  leave,  join  some  evening 
school  or  class,  and  choose  those  classes  which  will  help  you  in  your  work.  What  you 
leam  will  be  a  great  help  to  you. 

8.  If  your  situation  is  a  good  one  with  a  promising  future,  stick  to  it  through  thick 
and  thin.  Even  if  you  think  it  is  not  a  good  one,  do  not  leave  it  until  you  have  got 
scMnething  really  better. 

9.  Before  leaving  ask  advice  from  your  paronts,  your  old  schoolmaster,  or  your  care- 
committee  friend .    Also  go  to  the  exchange  some  Friday  evening  between  6  and  7p.m. 

21319*— 14 6 
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10.  If  you  are  out  of  wcn-k,  go  to  the  exchange  any  morning.  The  manager  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  and  to  help  you  to  get  a  suitable  situation.  But  beware  of  moving 
from  place  to  place  without  good  reason .  It  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  thing  for  you  in  the  end 
if  you  do  this.* 

City  of  Birminghah  Eduoation  CoMMrrrEE. 

OBNTRAL  CARE  OOMHnTEE. 

Juvenile  employment — A  word  to  parenti. 

To  what  work  do  you  intend  to  put  your  children  when  they  leave  school?  What 
trade  or  other  calling  have  you  in  view  for  your  boy,  what  emplojrment  for  your  girl? 
What  are  they  best  fitted  for,  and  likely  to  succeed  in?  Have  you  carefully  thought 
the  matter  out,  and  made  the  best  possible  plans?  These  questions  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you  and  your  children. 

Many  of  you  are  probably  undecided.  Some  of  you  perhaps  do  not  fully  know 
what  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  employment 
for  juveniles. 

The  education  committee,  acting  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  adopted  a  big 
scheme  for  giving  you  information  and  for  helping  you  to  place  your  children  in 
situations  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

A  central  juvenile  employment  exchange  has  been  opened  in  Corporation  Street, 
with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Yoiur  boys  and  girls  up  to  17  years  of 
age  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  exchanges  when  in  want  of  a  situation.  You 
and  they  should  go  there  when  in  need  of  infonnation  and  advice  about  employment. 
Especially  should  you  consult  the  exchange  if  you  have  a  child  who  will  be  leaving 
school  soon,  and  it  is  best  to  go  some  weeks  before  the  child  is  due  to  leave. 

You  may  ask  why  there  is  any  need  to  change  the  present  way  in  which  children 
find  work,  i.  e. ,  by  their  friends  or  relations  speaking  for  them,  by  looking  in  the  papers, 
or  by  walking  roimd  the  different  factories  in  the  district. 

It  is  qidte  clear  that  you  will  have  a  larger  number  of  situations  from  which  to 
choose  at  our  exchanges,  as  most  of  the  good  employers  all  over  the  town  will  be 
getting  their  workers  from  them.  Your  child  will  thus  be  more  certain  to  get  there 
a  situation  suited  to  its  health,  its  powers,  and  its  personal  ambitions.  If  a  child 
gets  a  job  for  which  it  is  fitted  and  which  it  likes,  it  will  do  better  and  be  happier 
than  if  it  has  to  take  a  job  in  the  casual  and  uncertain  way  which  is  now  usual.  Nor 
will  it  take  so  long  or  mean  as  much  tramping  about  and  so  many  useless  inquiriee 
as  now. 

You  will  also  be  able  to  find  out  more  correctly  and  more  fully  the  conditions  and 
prospects  in  any  trade,  for  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  exchangee  will 
always  be  glad  to  give  you  advice  if  you  care  to  ask  them. 

In  many  of  the  schools  we  are  also  starting  care  conmiittees,  whose  members  will 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  child  during  the  first  three  or  four  anxious  years  of 
its  working  life.  They  will  take  especial  trouble  with  children  when  they  are  about 
to  leave  the  day  school  for  good.  Just  before  this  happens  some  member  of  the  care 
conmiittee,  perhaps  already  known  to  you,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  talk  over  with 
you  and  your  child  the  plans  for  the  future;  the  teachers,  too,  have  very  kindly  prom- 
ised their  help.  This  will  be  very  useful  to  you,  as  they  have  great  opportunities 
of  finding  out  the  sort  of  work  at  which  the  child  will  be  happiest  and  do  best. 

We  are  also  hoping  that  the  care  committee  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  meetings  of 
parents,  when  the  different  trades  can  be  discussed  and  questions  asked. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  way  a  child  starts  on  its  working  life  will  settle  its  whole 
career,  and  that  the  time  is  the  most  important  in  its  whole  life.    Unless  a  child 

1  A  list  of  exchanges  follows  with  the  hours  when  open. 
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starts  at  the  work  for  which  it  is  best  suited  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  health,  character, 
and  ability,  it  will  suffer  throughout  its  life,  and  will  be  deprived  of  a  real  chancy 
of  success.  Unless  a  child  begins  to  learn  a  trade  young,  it  will  never  learn  it  well. 
It  is  to  help  those  parents  who  realize  this,  and  to  arouse  those  few  who  do  not  yet 
realize  it,  that  we  are  starting  this  scheme,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  you  will 
support  it  in  every  way  you  can. 


VI.  GLASGOW. 

Child-welfare  activities  in  Scotland  have  for  years  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  interest  of  women's  organizations.  The  Scottish 
council  for  women's  trades  has  been  for  a  long  time  studying  the 
various  occupations  open  to  girls.  In  its  various  branches  have 
centered  some  of  the  most  interesting  guidance  activities  of  Scotland. 
Perhaps  the  one  person  above  all  others  to  whom  credit  is  due  as 
the  prime  inspiration  of  this  service,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in 
England  as  well,  is  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen.  For  nearly 
a  decade  Mrs.  Gordon  has  been  pioneering  in  what  she  calls  ''educa- 
tional information  and  employment  bureaus."  In  March,  1904, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  in  a  Glasgow  lecture,  suggested  that  school  boards 
establish  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  boys  and  girls  into  suit- 
able employments  on  leaving  school  and  .supervising  their  careers, 
80  far  as  possible. 

Her  handbook  of  employments  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls,  pub- 
lished in  1908  and  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  expert  social 
workers  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  other  cities,  has  been 
the  model  for  similar  publications  in  other  countries. 

As  has  abeady  been  indicated,  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act  is 
operative  only  in  England  and  Wales.  The  education  act  of  Scotland, 
1908,  prepares  the  way  for  vocational  advisory  services  in  the  Scotch 
school  boards.  With  the  establishment  of  labor  exchanges  in  Scot- 
land there  has  been  an  effort  to  work  out  a  cooperative  scheme  between 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  similar 
to  the  English  plan. 

The  education  (Scotland)  act,  1908,  which  became  operative  on 
January  1,  1909,  empowered  school  boards  to  maintain  or  combine 
with  other  bodies  to  maintain  ''any  agency  for  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing information  as  to  employments  open  to  children  on  leaving 
school."  Thus  it  became  possible  for  school  boards  to  use,  in  their 
discretion,  money  from  the  school  fund  for  this  important  purpose, 
and  the  Scotch  Education  Department  has  in  two  circulars,  dated 
August  27,  1909,  and  August  10,  1910,  respectively,  impressed  upon 
all  Scottish  boards  the  advisability  of  taking  action.  No  special 
grant  of  money  was,  however,  allotted  for  such  purposes.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  act  refers  to  information  as  to  employments. 
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The  phrase  might  or  might  not  be  held  to  cover  the  detailed  work  of 
registration,  for  specific  vacancies. 

There  is  a  juvenile  employment  advisory  committee  which  repre- 
sents the  school  board  of  Glasgow  and  the  labor  exchange.  Probably 
the  main  feature  of  this  conmiittee's  work,  as  it  is  of  every  other  such 
conmiittee  in  Scotland,  is  the  eflFort  to  promote  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation classes  of  young  workers  between  14  and  17  years  of  age. 
The  forms  and  reports  from  Glasgow  are  similar  to  those  already 
printed  and  to  the  Edinburgh  material  which  is  given  in  full.  There- 
fore the  account  of  the  Glasgow  work  will  necessarily  be  brief. 

An  interesting  catechism  in  manuscript  has  been  prepared  dealing 
with  the  work  and  the  policies  of  the  Glasgow  advisory  conmiittee, 
and  is  worth  pruiting. 

Advisory   Committee   for  Juvenile   Employment  in   Connection   with   the 
Glasgow  and  District  Labor  Exchanges. 

Summary  of  answers  by  suhcommiUus  to  chairman'' s  qttestwns. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  interference  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  labor  exchanges 
on  behalf  of — 
(A)  Young  persons  seeking  em-  (A)  To  assist  young  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment? ployment  to  choose  suitable  em- 
ployment and  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
this  connection  with  respect  to  tbe 
management  of  the  labor  exchange. 

(B)  To  help  employers  to  find  suitable 
young  persons  whom  they  may  em- 
ploy. 

(C)  To  induce  young  people  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  to  help  them  to  ob- 
tain it.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
'^ aftercare"  committees  might  un- 
dertake this  function. 

Regular  information  is  furnished  by  the 
school  board  to  the  exchange  of  all 
young  perscHis  leaving  school  and  tbe 
records  of  the  exchange  supply  tbe  an- 
swers to  the  three  branches  of  this  ques- 
tion in  respect  of  children  leaving  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Glasgow.  Certain 
outside  boards  are  also  supplying  this 
information. 


(B)  Persons   seeking   to    employ 

young  persons? 

(C)  Young   persons   not  seeking 

employment    and    who 
ought  to  be  at  work? 


2.  What  is  the  number  of  young  persons 
leaving  school  between  14  and  17, 
and  arriving  in  the  city  from  out- 
side— 

(A)  Who    find    employment    for 

themselves? 

(B)  Who  apply  to  the  labor  ex- 

change— 

(1)  and  find  employment 

(2)  but  who  faU  to  find 
employment  or  refuse 
employment  offered? 

(C)  Who  do  not  find  employment 

for  themselves,  and  who  do 
not  apply  to  the  exchange? 
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QUESTIONS.  ANSWERS. 


3.  How  far  is  interference  possible  or  de- 
sirable in  respect  of — 
^(A)  Choice  or  retention   of  em- 
ployment? 


(B)  Preparation  for  industrial  em- 
ployment, specific  or  gen- 
eral? 


(C)  Securing  an  "opening"? 


(D)  Instructional  facilities  after 
employment? 

(£)  Physical  conditions  oi  em- 
ployment? 


(F)  Health  during  employment? 


(A)  Compulsion  ruled  out  as  neither  pos- 

sible nor  desirable.  Information 
should  be  given  regarding  good  and 
bad  employments  and  peaceful  per- 
suasion used  to  induce  the  choice 
and  retention  of  good  and  the  re- 
jection of  bad  employments.  It  is 
considered  that  these  furnishings 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
officials  of  the  labor  exchange; 
that  they  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  advisory  ccMnmittee,  but  the 
committee  is  not  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  knowledge  to 
perform  those  functions.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  inform  juveniles  in  every 
branch  of  employment  of  the  futiure 
prospects  in  that  employment. 

(B)  Cooperation  with  education  authori* 

ties  recommended  for  preparation 
for  industrial  employments  wheth- 
er specific  or  gmaeral.  Observation 
of  statistics  recoounended  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  expe- 
rience. 

(C)  The  advisory  committee  might  make 

inquiry  as  to  openings  in  the  colo- 
nies and  other  countries  in  addition 
to  its  present  arrangements. 

(D)  Cooperation  with  education  authori- 

ties recoDunended. 

(E)  It  is  considered  that  in  respect  of 

young  persons  employed  in  fecto- 
ries  and  workshops  they  are  suffi- 
ciently looked  after  by  the  factory 
inspectors.  If  it  should  be  foimd 
that  there  are  dangerous  trades  not 
scheduled  under  the  factory  acts 
information  may  be  tendered  to  the 
home  office  so  as  to  have  the  omis- 
sions rectified.  The  committee 
might  consider  the  advisability  of 
appointing  medical  inspectors  to 
examine  the  physical  conditions  of 
young  persons  in  employment. 
Occupations  should  be  classified 
with  special  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  juveniles  who  can  be  ab- 
sorbed on  reaching  maturity. 
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Summary  ofamwers  by  tuhcommiUeeg  to  diainnans  que$li(m9 — Continued. 

QUESTIONS.  AK8WBK8. 

4.  In  ca*«8  where  interference  occun*, 
what  are  to  be  the  channels  of  opera- 
tion in  respect  of — 

(A)  Ck)operation  with  young  per- 

sons? 

(B)  Parents,  guardians,  education 

authority,  and  factory  in- 
spectors? 


8. 


(C)  For  children  of  idle  and  thrift- 
less parents,  orphans,  pau- 
pers, defectives,  etc. 


How  far  is  it  desirable  to  employ  vol- 
untary assistance  in  dealing  with 
the  work  of  the  exchange? 


In  advising  young  persons  with  re- 
spect to  educational  arrangements 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
change what  are  the  general  lines 
to  be  followed? 

e.  g.,  Are  the  young  persons  as  a 
rule  to  follow  "trade  lines"  or  are 
they  to  seek  development  on  lines 
distinctly  removed  from  their  daily 
occupations? 

How  far  is  it  desirable  to  persist  in 
the  literary  education  of  young  per- 
sons who  have  failed  to  secure  the 
merit  or  qualifying  certificates? 

What  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  ex- 
change to  young  persons,  who  hav- 
ing found  employment,  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  continuation 
classes? 

What  is  to  be'the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  exchange  and  the  edu- 
cation department,  in  respect  of 
this  and  other  matters? 


(A)  School  managers  acting  throu^  teach- 
ers and  "aftercare"  committees. 
(T^)  The     education     authorities     have 
shown  their  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  advisory  and  district 
committees. 
(C)  The  cooperation  of  poor-law  authori- 
ties,   industrial    schools,    public- 
health  authority,  police,  education 
authority,  churches,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, should  be  sought  as  oc- 
casion arises,  e.  g.,  the   poor-law 
authorities    should    be    consulted 
with  regard  to  defectives,  public- 
health  authority  informed  with  re- 
gard to  insanitary  residences,  po- 
lice authority  should  be  asked  to 
deal  with  any  cases  involving  crim- 
inal misdemeanor. 
The  employment  of  voluntary  assistance 
is  desirable  so  long  as  persons  assisting 
are  persons  of  skill  and  experience  and 
are  subject  to  the  control  or  supervi- 
sion of  the  advisory  committee.    The 
appointment  of  school  committees  is 
recommended. 
Young  persons  as  a  rule  ought  to  follow 
the  course  of  training  in  the  principles 
of  their  occupation. 


The  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
school  authorities  consider  this  ques- 
tion. 

This  question  hiM  not  been  answered. 
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QITE8TION8.  ANSWERS. 


10. 


To  what  extent  are  educational 
grants  available  for  the  training  of 
young  persons  who  have  to  work 
during  their  industrial  training? 

Are  there  any  bursaries  available  for 
the  assistance  of  young  persons  at 
work? 


11.  What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  ex- 

change in  respect  to  "trade  in- 
struction?" 

Should  the  exchange  endeavor  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  supply  by 
securing  by  cooperation  with  edu- 
cation department  instruction  in 
trade  work? 

12.  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  consult  the 

wishes  of  the  employer  in  respect 
to  education? 

Should  the  employer  be  asked  to 
select  the  young  persons  and  co- 
operate in  their  training  from  the 
time  of  selection  of  emplo3rment,  or 
should  the  advisers  of  the  young 
persons  deal  with  the  individuals 
more  especially  from  the  individ- 
iial  standpoint? 

13.  Should  the  labor  exchange  organize 

an  official  inspection  of  young  per- 
sons whose  training  is  being  car- 
ried out  imder  the  advice  and  sup- 
vision  of  the  exchange? 

14.  What  may  be  taken  as  a  ^'general'' 

classification   of  employments   in 
the  Glasgow  district? 
e.  g.  (1)  Directly  productive  in- 
dustries. • 

(2)  Indirectly      productive 

industries,  such  as 
transport  of  ma- 
terials. 

(3)  Occupations     auxiliary 

to  production  and 
transport. 

(4)  Distributive  industries. 

(5)  Clerical    and    commer- 

cial service. 

(6)  Communal  sOTvice. 

(7)  Domestic  service. 


The  committee  is  unaware  of  any  grants 
directly  available. 


Yes.  There  are  many,  certain  of  them 
are  detailed  in  the  minutes.  A  list  of 
available  bursaries  is  recommended  to 
be  kept  at  the  exchange. 


Yes. 


It  is  desirable  to  consult  the  employers 
in  respect  to  matters  of  education. 


Not  answered. 


This  question  is  answered  by  the  census 
returns  which  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  c<Hnmittee. 
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QUESTIONS. 

15.  Are  there  any  employments  which 

are  suitable  as  temporary  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  during  prepa- 
rations for  more  permanent  occu- 
pations? 

16.  Are  there  any  employments  which 

nhould  be  scheduled  as  unsuitable 
for  young  persons? 

17.  What  are  the  general  lines  on  which 

the  exchanges  should  proceed  in 
distributing  applicants  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  employment,  and 
how,  and  by  whom  are  these  lines 
to  be  applied  to  the  individual  ap- 
plicants? e.  g.y  Is  it  advantageous 
that  the  young  person  should  follow 
an  occupation  similar  to  that  of 
the  parent? 

18.  Is  the  labor  exchange  to  contemplate 

the  provision  of  a  supply  of  **  un- 
skilled labor"  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  under  its  guidance? 

19.  At  what  stage  should  differentiation 

of  young  persons  in  respect  of  their 
suitability  for  the  various  occupa- 
tions be  made? 

20.  What  should   be   the   organic   con- 

nection   with    employers,    e.    g., 

(1)  In   respect   of   young   persons 

employed  in  *' suitable"  in- 
dustrial work? 

(2)  In  public  services  of  convey- 

ance and  transport? 

(3)  In  work  which  tends  to  prevent 

young  persons  from  being 
suitably  prepared  for  earning 
a  livelihood  after  17  years  of 
age? 

21.  How  are  the  remainder  to  be  dealt 

with;  i.  e.,  those  young  persons 
who  being  willing  and  able  to  work 
fail  to  find  suitable  employment 
in  their  own  district. 
Should  they  be  encouraged  to  leave 
home  to  find  employment?  Should 
the  exchange  contemplate  emigra- 
tion? 

22.  What    are    the    legal    resources   for 

dealing  with  young  persons  under 
clause  4  (C)? 


ANSWERS. 


Yes;  but  proper  supervision  is  recom- 
mended while  the  young  person  is  oc- 
cupied in  such  employment. 


Yes. 


Not  answered. 


Not  answered. 


At  the  stage  of  leaving  school. 


Not  answered. 


If  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  of  orphans 
and  others  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to 
separate  from  their  parents  they  might, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  encouraged  to  eiiii> 
grate  under  arrangements  with  colonial 
governments,  but  the  sending  of  lads  or 
girls  from  decent  homes  should  not  be 
encouraged. 

The  eoliciters  to  the  board  of  trade  can  be 
consulted  as  need  arises. 
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ANSWERS. 


Not  at  present;  but  the  consideration 
of  subjects  proposed  for  the  investi- 
gation by  a  commissioner  should  be 
considered. 


QUESTIONS. 

23.  Do  the  advisory  committee  desire  the 

service  of  a  special  commissioner  to 
assist  them  in  formulating  a  policy 
by  making  special  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  employment,  etc.,  in 
this  district,  and  of  the  questions 
raised  in  connection  with  the 
initiation  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

24.  What  is  the  effect  upon  employment 

of  "defectives'*  of  the  employers* 
liability  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts? 

A  summary  of  the  topics  considered  at  10  meetings  of  the  advisory 
committee  during  the  years  1911-12,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  its 
activities: 

Advisory   CoMMrrrEB   for  Juvenile    Employment   in    Connection    with   the 

GULSGOW  AND  DISTRICT  LaBOR  EXCHANGES. 

June  8,  1911,  to  Jime  30,  1912. 
(Ten  meetings  of  the  oommittc«  wi>re  held.) 
Subjects. 


The  effect  is  a  considerable  reduction  of 
opportunities  for  labor  to  either  the 
mentally  or  physically  defective. 


Appointment  of  subcommittees. 

Statistical  statements  and  records. 

Laws  relating  to  education  and  employ- 
ment of  young  persons. 

Leaving  cards. 

Facilities  at  exchanges. 

Arrangements  with  G.  P.  O. 

Migration  and  emigration. 

School  committees. 

Cooperation  by  Board  of  Trade  solicitors 
secured. 

Law  publications  secured. 

Limitation  of  operations  to  juveniles  who 
register  at  exchange. 

Reports  on  methods  of  dealing  with  juve- 
niles by  school  board. 

Departmental  committee  on  night  work. 

Correspondence  with  central  exchange. 

Census  special  report  secured  copy  requi- 
sitioned for  each  member. 

Cooperation  with  school  boards. 

Voluntary  school  committees  and  social 
and  charitable  agencies  secured. 

Twenty-four  special  questions  by  chair- 
man considered,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
answered. 


Heturns  from  school  authorities  classify- 
ing children  leaving  school  and  limita- 
tion of  operations  to  those  who  register. 

Influx  of  juveniles  from  outside  areas. 

Information  to  school  authorities  on  em- 
ployment. 

Particulars  of  physique  added  to  boys' 
records. 

Cooperation  of  civic  guilds. 

Weekly  issue  of  lists  of  vacancies  to 
schools. 

C'Ooperation  with  country  boards. 

Undesirability  of  casual  employment  as  a 
permanent  resort. 

Conference  with  associations  of  employ- 
ers, discussed  and  deferred. 

District  committees  recommended. 

Reports  of  school  board  operation  regard- 
ing employment. 

Attention  of  school  authorities  directed 
to  labor  exchange  facilities. 

Census  returns  of  employments. 

Handbooks  of  employments. 

Application  to  trade  societies  for  wage 
rates  and  hours  recommended. 
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SubjecU — Continued. 


Conference  with  school  boards  agreed 
upon,  Partick  Civic  Guild  and  Boy 
Scouts  invited  to  attend. 

Preparation  of  information  as  to  employ- 
ments arranged. 

Study  of  reasons  for  failure  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Suggestion  of  special  offer  to  deal  witJi 
failures. 

Adoption  of  all  cases  of  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment  after  registration. 

A  sample  of  the  records  in  the  juvenile  labor  offices  of  Glasgow  is 

here  given  because  of  the  observations  noted  with  reference  to  each 

applicant : 

Board  of  Trade  Labor  Exchanges. 


Investigation  by  visita  and  personal  in- 
terviews on  difficult  cases. 

Causes  of  difficulty  encountered. 

"Indifference." 

"Poverty"  physical  and  mental  defects. 

Cooperation  with  school  authorities,  poor 
law  authorities,  and  charitable  bodies 
considered. 

Study  of  law  relating  to  children. 

Free  postage  of  inquiries. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JlTVENn.B  EMPLOTHBNT  IN  CONNECTION  WFTH  THE  GLASGOW 
AND  DISTRICT  LABOR  EXCHANGES. 

Statement  as  to  juveniles  who  found  employment  in  trades  other  than  those  for  which 

they  registered. 

January  17,  191. 


1 
Refer- 
once 
Dum- 
ber. 


t^u    I  Occupation  for  which 
caSt    :.         registered. 


Occupation  in  which 
"placed." 


Remarks. 


A.-BOY8. 
1.  OUugow  labor  esekange. 


15  I  Apprentice  tailor.. 


Bootmaker. 

Apprentice  tinsmith. . 

Apprentice  plumber. . . 

Apprentice  brass  fln- 

Apprentice  tailor 

do 

Apprenticeship  (print- 
i\ 


er  preferable;. 


boy. 


Warehouse  boy. , 

Indefinite 

...do 

Van  boy 

Factory  worker. 
Warehouse  boy. . 


Attendant  in  public 
baths. 

Warehouse  b<^ , 

Message  boy  (tempo- 
rary). 

Message  boy  (grocer). , 

Message  boy 


Apprentice  t^holsterer 

do 

Message  boy,  with  a 
view  to  entering 
branch  of  engineer- 
ing. 

Apprentice   model 
maker, 
do. 


Apinenttoe  sawyer. 
Apprentice  glasier. 
Spfrit  store. 


Apprentice  cork  cutter. 
Apprentice  tinsmith 


S.  Partiek  labor  exchange. 


Apprentice  plumber. . 

Apprentice  litter 

Apprentice  oocfper. . . . 


Apprentfce  grocer 

Apprenticeelectrician. 
Apprenttoe  sheet-inm 

worker. 
Apprentice  compositor 
Apprentice  fitter 


.do. 
.do. 


Message  boy 

Apprentfce  cooper. . . 

Apprentice   coach 
piainter. 

Apprentioeooach  trim- 
mer. 

Apprentice  plumber. 

Handy  lad  in    —~ 
neerinf  shop. 

Message  boy.... 

Van  boy 


engi- 


.do- 


Measage  boy  (untU 
openfaig  in  desired 
trade). 


PhsmlcaUy  unfit  for  tailoring;  fairly 
intelligent;  desires  to  learn  trade. 

No  vacancies  for  trade  desired. 

Indifferent;  was  previously  employed 
by  relative. 

Indifferent;  will  call  when  age  limit 
reached. 

SmaU  of  stature:  poor  physique;  un- 
suitable for  trade. 

Jew;  difficult  to  place  in  consequence. 

Satisfied. 

Superior  applicant. 


Do. 

Satisfactory'. 

Do. 


Diminutive  stature. 
Unsuitable  lor  engineering  trade. 
Undecided,  but  now  doing  weU. 

Do. 

By  request  of  guardian. 

Unsuitable  for  trade  desired,  as  under* 
sised. 

Unsuitable;  unintelligent. 

Fairly  suital^,  but  no  opening  at  pres- 
ent: being  kept  in  view. 

Unsuitable;  unsettled. 

Suitable. 
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Statement  as  to  juvenUei  who  found  employment  in  trades  other  than  those  for  which 

they  registered — Continued. 


1 

RefH- 

eooe 
nam- 
ber. 

2 
Age  of 

wu- 

cant. 

14 
15 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

16 
14 
16 
16 

3 
registered. 

4 

Occupation  in  which 
^•placed." 

Remarks. 

1 

A.— BOys  -Continued. 
.1  Parkhead  labor  exchange. 

No  vacancies  meantime. 

2 

Hairdremwr  .      .       . 

3 

Van  boy... 

Basket  bctory  worker. 

iSSnS^JT':;:;: 

i! 

do 

Apprentice  engineer. . . 

4.  OovanM 

Office  work 

Do. 

1 

tor  exchange. 

Apprentice  rawyer 

do 

2 

Message  boy 

3 

HelpdrlnsawmlU 

B.-G 

Olasgawlab 

Sh<mgirL 

Van  boy 

1 

IRL8. 
or  enhange. 
Warehouse  girl 

2 
3 

...^. 

Oeneral  vrork 

Hosiery  wachtnfls 

"Restaurant 

4 

do 

Hotel  worker 

VII.  EDINBURGH. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  advisory  and  placement  schemes  is 
probably  that  which  has  been  developed  in  Edinburgh.  The  thor- 
ough articulation  of  the  advisory,  placement,  and  continuation 
school  activities,  all  fortunately  centered  in  one  place,  namely,  in 
the  offices  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  has  materially  helped 
the  work  in  that  city.  Able  school  officials  and  an  excellent  advisory 
committee  have  centered  their  enei^  for  the  past  two  years  on  the 
promotion  of  the  central  information  and  employment  bureau. 
The  Edinburgh  plan  deserves  detailed  consideration. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  with  social  workers,  educators,  and 
such  women  as  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Grordon,  the  school  board  decided  early 
in  1908  to  establish  a  bureau  for  vocational  assistance.  In  that  year 
the  Scotland  act  empowered  the  school  boards  to  use  money  from 
the  school  fund.  No  special  money  was,  however,  allotted.  In- 
formation was  the  main  pm^ose  of  the  bureau.  The  oi^anizer  of 
continuation  classes,  whose  work  had  brought  him  for  several  years 
in  close  touch  with  employers,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  bureau. 
The  first  eflfort  of  the  organizer  was  to  direct  those  who  were  leaving 
for  work  to  the  opportunities  of  the  evening  continuation  classes.  In 
1910  the  Board  of  Trade  opened  a  labor  exchange  in  Edinburgh. 
This  at  once  placed  two  agencies  in  the  field,  with  much  danger  of 
duplication  of  labor.  The  school  board's  bureau  had  for  some  time 
done  work  of  placing  young  people  with  employers,  and  was  in  fact 
largely  used  by  employers  who  had  vacancies  to  fill. 
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The  problem  of  cooperation  became  a  pressing  one  and  was  solved 
in  a  way  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  interests  concerned.  A 
statement  clearly  defining  the  functions  of  the  two  agencies  was  then 
issued  and  deserves  quotation.     It  is  substantially  as  foUows: 

Edinbuboh  School  Board. 

Cooperation  between  the  EdtuxUional  Information  and  Employment  Bureau  and  the  Labor 

Exchange. 

I.  The  question  of  the  allocation  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  these  two  oiganiza- 
tions  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time;  and  the  possibility  of  rivalry  and 
overlapping  of  work  has  been  clearly  felt.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  concordat  by  which  the  respective  spheres  of  operation 
shall  be  defined.  If  the  problem  of  registration  be  considered,  it  is  plain  that  no 
solution  will  emeige  imless  the  two  bodies  involved  come  to  a  specific  agreement  in  the 
matter;  and  the  employer  and  the  parent  have  a  ri^t  to  expect  that  such  solution  be 
found  at  an  early  date.  Two  officers  for  juvenile  registration  in  the  same  city  would 
be  very  undesirable,  and  though  strong  arguments  may  be  advanced  on  both  sides,  the 
public  will  expect  that  the  balance  of  advantage  should  be  ascertained  and  given 
effect  to.  A  similar  argument  will  apply  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  work — advice  to 
juveniles,  promulgation  of  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
district,  relation  of  juvenile  labor  to  the  system  for  further  education.  The  need  for  a 
working  arrangement  is  obvious  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  of  public 
money  and  from  that  of  healthy  civic  and  industrial  organization. 

The  problem  is  not  a  local  one  merely,  though  it  arises  at  the  moment  from  the  con- 
ditions in  Edinburgh.  It  is  of  national  importance;  for  on  the  one  hand  labor  exchanges 
exist  throughout  the  country,  and  on  the  other,  employment  bureaus  managed  by  the 
public  educational  authorities  may,  in  a  few  years,  be  widely  established  imder  exist- 
ing law  in  Scotland  and  proposed  law  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  a  solution  applicable  to  the  whole  coimtry  should  be  found,  and  this  should  be 
done  at  an  early  date  before  the  authorities  concerned  commit  themselves  to  steps 
which  may  have  to  be  retraced.  That  Edinburgh  may  help  toward  this  general 
solution  is  clear,  if  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  education  authority  in  Scotland  to  estab- 
lish a  bureau  be  borne  in  mind.  The  actual  experience  of  the  working  of  such  an 
organization  in  a  city  where  a  highly  developed  system  for  fiu*ther  education  exists 
raiist  necessarily  be  of  great  value.  Fiu^er,  it  would  be  preferable  that  Edinburgh 
should  propose  a  solution  than  that  one  should  be  imposed  from  either  the  Scotch 
education  department  or  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I I .  The  problem  of  demarcation  may  be  best  considered  if  the  functions  of  a  juvenile 
employment  organization  are  stated.    These  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Advice  to  juveniles  as  to  the  pursuits  for  which  they  are  by  ability,  taste,  charac- 
ter, and  education  suited. 

2.  Advice  to  juveniles  as  to  the  opportunities  which  exist  in  the  various  occupations. 

3.  Collection  and  promulgation  of  general  information  in  regard  to  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

4.  Registration,  i.  e.,  bringing  into  contact  the  emplo3r6r  with  a  specific  position  to 
to  offer,  and  the  juvenile  suited  for  and  desiring  such  a  position. 

5.  The  supervision,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  juvenile  after  he  has  obtained  employ- 
ment, so  that  he  is  induced  to  take  advantage  of  all  educational  facilities  pertinent  to 
his  work,  and  is  advised  as  to  the  various  steps  in  his  industrial  career. 

6.  The  keeping  of  the  system  of  further  education  in  real  touch  with  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  locality. 

III.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  in  regard  to  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6,  the  education 
authority  should  be  the  responsible  body.    All  the  special  knowledge  of  the  teachers 
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is  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  education  authority,  the  pajoents  have  looked  to  the  schools  and 
to  the  headmasters  for  advice  and  guidance  during  the  school  period  of  the  juveniles, 
the  further  education  of  adolescents  is  closely  related  to  their  employment,  and  gener- 
ally the  education  authority  already  possesses  so  much  of  the  field  that  these  further 
areas  naturally  foil  in.  In  regard  to  No.  5,  it  may  he  specially  remarked  that  many 
education  authorities  are  now  establishing  systems  of  local  care  committees,  which 
exercise  a  supervision  over  all  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  schools,  and  the  board  has 
undet  consideration  the  formation  of  such  committees  as  a  system  of  care  committees 
for  the  feeding  work.  These  committees  are  obviously  in  a  strong  position  to  continue, 
after  the  school  period,  that  activity  which  they  have  exercised  during  the  years  of 
compulsory  attendance.  A  committee  dealing  with  only  one  school  may  become  a 
repository  of  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  child  population  flowing  through 
that  school,  and  may  unify  all  the  beneficent  activities  which  stream  upon  it.  Super- 
vision of  after  employment  and  advice  as  to  educational  opportunities  would  appro- 
priately fall  within  the  scope  of  action  of  these  committees. 

On  the  other  hand,  No.  3  (collection  and  promulgation  of  information  in  regard  to 
industrial  conditions),  evidently  should  be  the  duty  of  the  labcnr  exchanges.  So  much 
of  this  work  is  already  done  in  connection  with  adult  labor,  and  the  business  is  so 
htfgely  a  study  of  economic  conditions,  that  the  education  authority  would  not  be 
justified  in  attempting  it. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  Nos.  2  and  4  that  doubt  ariseB^  and  that,  therefore,  detrimental 
competition  might  occur.  On  No.  2  (advice  to  juveniles  as  to  general  conditions  of 
employment)  it  might  be  aigued  for  the  education  authority  that  it  is  in  loco  parentis, 
that  the  juvenile  is  in  any  case  coming  for  advice  on  other  subjects  (e.  g,.  No.  1),  that 
it  has  a  knowledge  and  c<Mitrol  of  the  whole  outflow  of  juvenile  population,  that  be- 
cause children  fonn  its  specif  bustness  it  con  giw  to  them  a  s^ard  that  the  labor 
exchange,  concerned  mainly  with  adults,  never  will;  that  it  can  aoake  a  special  study 
of  the  problem  of  juvenile  employment  on  a  higher  plane  than  a  body  whose  success 
is  mainly  measured  by  its  rapidity  in  filling  vacancies  and  placing  applicants;  lastly, 
that  the  body  already  in  possession  of  functions  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6  should,  for  reasons 
of  organic  unity  of  w<^ang,  take  the  others. 

For  the  labor  exchange,  it  may  be  said  that  its  peculiar  function  is  knowledge  of 
industrial  conditions,  that  it  can  draw  upon  the  material  collected  over  a  wide  area, 
tiiat  it  can  promote  healthy  fluidity  of  labor,  because  it  is  part  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion; that  the  juvenile  after  all  becomes  the  adult  within  at  most  four  years,  and  that 
the  separation  of  juvenile  and  adult  must  not,  if  the  industrial  system  is  to  be  continu- 
ous, be  pressed  too  far.  Reasoning  similar  to  this  will  apply  on  both  sides  to  the 
remaining  function  No.  4  (the  question  of  registration),  with  this  added,  on  the  one 
side  that  the  employers  are  already  in  close  and  sympathetic  relation  with  the  educa- 
tion authority  through  the  continuation  class  system;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  are 
already  in  close  and  E^rmpathetic  relation  with  the  labor  exchange  through  their 
demands  for  adtilt  labor. 

IV.  The  balance  of  aigument  in  regard  to  No.  2  seems  to  lie  with  the  education 
authority,  especially  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  juvenile  labor  must  not  be  considered 
merely  as  an  economic  asset  to  be  moved  wherever  demand  arises.  1 1  is  probably  well 
that  juvenile  labor  should  remain  in  its  locality  and  under  the  influences  of  the  home, 
the  city,  and  the  educational  system  which  have  brought  it  thus  far.  If  this  be 
admitted,  the  aigument  that  the  labor  exchange  is  national  and  the  education  authority 
bureau  local  loses  much  of  its  significance;  for  the  local  survey  then  becomes  sufficient 
for  the  end  aimed  at.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  labor  exchange 
to  place  all  its  collected  information  and  considered  conclusions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
education  authority. 

No.  4  only  remains,  and  here  a  compromise  is  suggested.  Eegistration  is  preemi- 
nently the  function  of  a  labor  exchange;  but  there  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  juvenile 
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registratioii  in  a  separate  office  from  adult  registration  and  in  bringing  a  juvenile  regis- 
tration dealing  with  the  whole  outflow  from  the  schools  into  close  contact  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  education  authority's  bureau.  These  points  would  be  met  if 
the  registration  clerk  and  machinery  remained  part  of  the  organization  of  the  labor 
exchange  but  were  housed  in  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  bureau.  Close  cooperation 
would  thus  be  established;  parent  and  employers  would  deal  in  one  office  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  employment,  and  yet  the  education  authority  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  labor  exchange  on  llie  other  would  each  deal  with  that  side  of 
the  work  which  was  distinctively  and  naturally  within  its  scope.  This  suggestion, 
due  to  Prof.  Lodge,  appears  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  and 
pressing  problem. 

In  drawing  up  this  memorandimi  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  special 
rules  with  regard  to  juvenile  applicants  published  by  the  board  of  trade  February  7, 
1910,  to  the  views  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  ("  Introduction  to  handbook  of  employ- 
ments*'), a  pioneer  in  working  out  this  problem,  to  the  study  of  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Keeling  (''The  labor  exchange  in  relation  to  boy  and  girl  labor"),  and  to 
the  valuable  data  afforded  by  the  actual  operation  of  the  Edinburgh  Bureau. 

The  proposals  in  the  foregoing  memorandum  vi^ere  accepted  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  are  now 
in  successful  operation.  The  items  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  were  re- 
served for  the  school  officials.  The  employment  features  were  left 
to  the  labor  exchange.  Parents  and  children  who  come  for  advice 
and  for  situations  report  at  school  headquarters,  where  the  organs 
izer  of  continuation  classes  and  exchange  officer  are  on  hand  to 
render  the  service  required.  Under  the  1908  act  Scotch  school  boards 
may  fix  dates  for  leaving  school.  In  Edinburgh  children  are  per^ 
mitted  to  leave  to  work  only  on  the  1st  of  March,  May,  September, 
and  December.    The  operation  of  the  Edinburgh  plan  is  as  follows: 

Several  weeks  before  the  next  fixed  date  for  leaving,  each  head- 
master fills  cards  giving  particulars  of  age,  physical  condition,  ability, 
attainment,  and  employment  desired,  for  all  pupils  who  will  leave. 
Each  card  also  contains  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  occupar 
tion  for  which  the  pupil  is  suited,  notes  as  to  proposed  employment, 
suggestions  for  further  education,  and  spaces  for  general  remarks. 
These  cards  are  sent  in  to  the  education  officer,  who  files  them  in  a 
cabinet. 

Meanwhile  the  fixed  date  approaches.  The  parents  of  pupils 
leaving  school  are  often  invited  to  an  evening  meeting  at  the  school. 
They  are  addressed  by  members  of  the  board  an  J  by  teachers.  To 
these  parents,  and  also  to  those  who  do  not  come  to  the  meetings,  a 
circular  letter  is  sent. 

The  consequence  is  that  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  come  to 
the  board  office  to  follow  up  the  card.  The  candidate  first  goes  to 
the  exchange  officer's  room  and  receives  his  card  stamped  with  the 
reference  number  of  the  occupation  desired.  He  passes  to  the  educa- 
tion officer's  room  and  has  a  talk  about  his  aims,  his  further  education, 
and  the  suitability  of  the  career  for  which  he  has  expressed  a  prefer- 
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ence.  The  parents  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  interview,  but 
unfortunately  do  not  always  respond.  The  boy  or  girl  then  passes 
back  to  the  exchange  officer's  room,  and  is  definitely  registered  as 
a  candidate  for  a  particidar  kind  of  employment.  The  cards  of  those 
who  have  made  this  personal  application  are  separated  from  the 
others,  and  they  receive  priority  in  filling  vacancies. 

A  circular  letter  is  sent  to  employers  informing  them  of  the  joint 
arrangement  and  requesting  their  cooperation.  When  the  employer 
writes  or  telephones  asking  for  candidates  for  a  certain  position,  the 
register  of  personal  applicants  is  first  consulted.  Details  of  the 
request  and  also  of  the  candidates  sent  are  entered  on  the  employers' 
card.  Beyond  the  two  sets  of  cards  (both  of  which  are  filled  by  the 
exchange  officer,  but  are  always  open  to  inspection  of  the  education 
officer)  no  other  renters  are  kept. 

Both  the  education  officer  and  the  exchange  officer  make  systematic 
visits  to  employers,  the  former  to  study  industrial  conditions  of  the 
employees,  and  to  gain  ideas  for  improving  the  continuation  classes; 
the  latter  to  brmg  to  the  employers'  notice  the  facilities  for  securing 
suitable  workers  through  the  exchange. 

The  following  circulars  are  sent  to  parents  and  children: 

Edinbuboh  School  Board. 

Dear  Sib  ob  Madam:  The  members  of  the  board  desire  to  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  the  steps  which  they  are  taking  to  guide  and  advise  young  people  regarding 
their  future  careers  in  life,  and  to  provide  for  them  the  systematic  training  on  com- 
mercial or  industrial  lines  that  will  best  fit  them  for  the  occupation  which  they  elect 
to  follow. 

(1)  Educational  Information  and  Employment  Department. 

The  Education  Department  has  recently  pointed  out  that  it  has  been  matter  of 
frequent  complaint  that  through  want  of  information  or  proper  guidance  children, 
on  leaving  school,  are  apt  to  take  up  casual  employments,  which,  though  remimerative 
for  the  moment,  afford  no  real  preparation  for  earning  a  living  in  later  life.  The 
temptation  to  put  a  child  into  the  first  opening  that  presents  itself  is  often  very  great. 
Due  regard  is  not  always  paid  to  the  capacities  of  the  boys  and  girls  concerned,  with 
tne  result  that  many  take  up  work  which  affords  no  training  and  is  without  prospect, 
while  many  others  are  forced  into  trades  or  professions  for  which  they  are  uosuited 
by  temperament  and  education,  and  for  which  they  consequently  acquire  a  dislike. 
The  result  is  a  laige  amoimt  of  waste  to  the  community  at  laige  and  misery  to  the 
individuals  concerned. 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  parents  in  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  matters,  the 
board  in  1908  established  an  educational  information  and  employment  biureau.  In 
1909  the  Board  of  Trade  set  up  in  the  city  a  labor  exchange  whose  juvenile  department 
was  intended  to  perform  related  duties  so  far  as  the  employment  of  young  people  is 
concerned.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  effective  industrial 
organization  a  scheme  of  cooperation  was  desirable.  An  arrangement  was  therefore 
arrived  at  between  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade  whereby  the 
work  of  both  departments  is  carried  on  jointly  in  the  present  office  of  the  school  board, 
and  all  persons  above  14  and  under  17  years  of  age  are  dealt  with  there.  This  arrange- 
ment  is  working  with  the  utmost  smoothness  and  to  the  satisfection  of  all  concerned. 
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The  new  oigimuation  combines  the  functions  of  the  educatioBAl  infoniuition  and 
employment  bureau  and  of  the  juvenile  branch  of  the  labor  exchange.  Briefly 
these  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  supply  information  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  most  required  in  the 
various  occupations  of  the  city,  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the  conditions  of  employment. 

(2)  To  give  information  about  the  technical  and  commercial  continuation  classes 
having  relation  to  particular  trades  and  industries. 

(3)  To  advise  parents  regarding  the  occupations  for  which  their  sons  and  daughtera 
are  most  fitted  when  they  leave  school. 

(4)  To  keep  a  record  of  vacancies  intimated  by  employers  and  to  anange  for  suit- 
able candidates  having  an  opportunity  of  applying  for  such  vacancies. 

The  educational  information  and  employment  department  (entrance  14  Cornwall 
Street)  is  open  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.),  free 
of  chaige,  to  parents  and  pupils  wishing  information  and  advice  as  to  education  or 
employment. 

To  suit  the  convenience  of  parents  who  can  not  call  during  the  day,  the  educational 
information  and  employment  department  will  be  open  from  7  to  9  on  the  following 
evenings  in  February  and  March:  Monday,  February  24,  and  Monday,  March  3. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  department. 

(2)  Continuation  Classes. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  through  the  work  of  the  day  school  soon  foiget  much 
that  they  have  learned  if  they  have  no  opportunity  of  extending  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  already  gained.  The  board  would  therefore  impress  on  parents 
the  importance  of  their  children  joining  a  continuation  school  aa  $oon  as  passible  after 
leaving  the  day  school. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  children  can  now  leave  school  only  at  certain  fixed 
dates.  In  Edinbuigh  these  are  March  1,  May  1,  September  1,  and  December  1. 
In  February  of  this  year  over  1,000  pupils  may  terminate  their  day-school  career. 

The  close  of  the  day-school  course  is  probably  the  most  critical  period  in  the  life 
of  children.  There  is  grave  danger  of  educational  and  moral  waste  if  they  are  suddenly 
set  entirely  free  from  discipline  and  instruction.  Between  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
careful  supervision  and  training  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  character,  the  creation 
of  a  sense  of  personal  and  civic  duty,  and  the  production  of  skilled  and  efficient 
workmen.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  then  that  all  parents  should  realize  that 
there  must  be  no  break  between  the  day  school  and  the  continuation  school. 

In  order  that  the  passage  from  the  day  school  to  the  continuation  school  may  be  as 
easy  as  possible,  the  board  have  made  arrangements  for  a  short  summer  session  of 
11  weeks'  duration  in  10  of  the  continuation  schoob.  The  session  will  extend  from 
Monday,  April  7,  1913,  to  Thursday,  July  3,  1913.  There  will  be  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  April.  The  fee  will  be  2s.  6d.  (Boroughmuir  and  Royal  High  Schools  56.), 
returnable  to  all  who  make  80  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendances.  The  board  trust 
that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  see  that  any  of  your  family  who  are  now  about  to  leave 
the  day  school  enroll  in  one  or  other  of  the  summer  classes.  (For  particulars  see 
inclosed  handbill.) 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  special  provision  which  is  now  being  made  by 
the  board  for  giving  in  the  continuation  classes  practical  instruction  having  reference 
to  the  various  crafts  and  industries  in  the  city.  In  connection  with  the  new  supple- 
mentary school  at  Tynecastle,  a  number  of  workshops  have  been  erected,  in  which 
over  500  apprentices  are  being  taught  the  principles  of  their  respective  trades.  In 
these  workshops  there  is  equipment  for  the  instruction  of  plumbers,  tinsmiths,  engi- 
neers, patternmakers,  brassfinishers,  moldeis,  builders,  joiners,  cabinetmakers, 
tailors,  tailoresses,  upholsterers,  French  polishers,  and  plasterers.  The  board  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  provision  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  parts  of  the  city  as  oppor- 
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tunity  occurs  in  connection  with  the  building  of  new  Bchools.  For  the  benefit  of 
apprentices  in  tiie  south  side  of  the  city  four  temporary  workshops  have  been  opened 
in  connection  with  St.  Leonard's  School  for  the  practical  instruction  of  tinsmiths, 
metal  workers,  tailors,  upholsterers,  and  masons. 

Details  and  advice  regarding  the  courses  of  study  most  suited  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  their  prospective  occupations  may  be  had  by  parents  or  intending  students 
on  application  to  the  director  of  the  educational  information  and  employment  depart- 
ment at  the  school  board  offices.  The  head  master  of  the  day  school  will  also  be 
pleased  to  grant  you  an  interview  during  the  month  of  February  regarding  your 
child's  future  employment  and  education. 

Edinburgh  School  Board, 
educational  information  and  bmplotment  dbpartmbnt. 
Thoughts  for  a  boy  an  choosing  work, 

1.  Consider  what  you  are  best  fitted  for;  ask  your  parents  and  your  teacher  what  they 

think. 

2.  Think  of  the  future.    Many  kinds  of  work  done  by  boys,  such  as  messengers,  van 

or  errand  boys,  end  when  a  boy  is  17  or  18,  and  then  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  begin 
again.  Many  grown  men  are  out  of  work  who  earned  high  wages  when  they 
were  boys;  but  it  was  at  work  which  led  to  nothing. 

3.  Learn  a  trade  if  you  can  get  the  chance.    Think  how  good  it  is  to  know  a  trade 

at  which  you  can  get  work  in  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry  as  well  as  where  you 
live  now. 

4.  Whilst  you  are  a  boy  learn  to  work  with  your  hands — that  will  make  your  brain 

strong.    With  clever  hands  and  a  strong  brain  you  have  a  double  chance  in  life. 

5.  Stick  to  your  school  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  make  good  use  of  it.    And 

''keep  it  up''  by  going  to  a  continuation  school  when  you  leave  the  day  school, 
or  you  will  find,  in  a  year  or  two,  that  you  have  forgotten  much  that  you  knew. 

6.  Remember  that  in  the  continuation  schools  you  can  receive  instruction  in  courses 

of  study  directiy  related  to  the  trade  or  business  which  you  propose  to  learn, 
and  that  you  can  continue  at  a  very  moderate  cost  the  advanced  stages  of  these 
courses  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College  or  the  College  of  Art. 

7.  If  the  work  you  take  up  does  not  suit  you,  or  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  any  hopeful 

future,  stick  to  it  till  you  get  something  really  better.  Do  not  wander  from  one 
work  to  another,  but  come  back  to  your  school  and  tell  your  teacher;  he  may  be 
able  to  direct  you  to  those  who  can  advise  you  in  choosing  your  next  work  more 
carefully.  You  will  find  nothing  perfect;  but  a  good  fight  and  a  hard  one  before 
you  are  18  will  make  the  rest  of  life  more  easy. 

8.  The  educational  information  and  employment  department,  14  Cornwall  Street,  is 

open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.),  and  on 
certain  Monday  evenings  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  You  can  there  obtain — ^free  of 
chaige — advice  and  information  as  to  suitable  employment  and  further  educa- 
tion, and  through  the  agency  of  the  department  you  may  obtain  employment 
for  which  you  are  fitted. 

Thoughts/or  a  girl  on  leaving  school. 

1.  Consider  what  you  are  best  fitted  for;  ask  your  parents  and  yoiu*  teacher  what  they 

think. 

2.  Choose  healthy  work;  remember  that  domestic  service  offers  food,  home,  and  com- 

fort as  well  as  work  and  m^iges;  that  it  is  the  training  for  the  future  home  life  of 
a  woman;  and  that,  with  character  and  ability,  it  will  command  good  wages  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 
21819^—14 7 
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3.  If  you  prefer  a  trade,  chooee  one  in  which  you  will  be  likely  to  find  employment 

anywhere  and  at  any  time,  learn  it  thoroughly  so  that  employers  will  value  your 
services.    Do  not  change  from  one  thing  to  another  without  good  reason. 

4.  Stick  to  your  school  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  make  good  use  of  it;  later  on 

you  will  see,  better  than  you  do  now,  how  much  the  school  work  has  helped. 
And  **keep  it  up"  by  going  to  a  continuation  school  when  you  leave  the  day 
school. 

5.  Remember  that  in  the  continuation  schools  you  can  receive  instruction  in  subjects 

which  are  directly  related  to  the  various  occupations  open  to  girls  and  young 
women,  and  also  the  domestic  training  which  will  enable  you  to  discharge  with 
intelligent  interest  the  responsible  practical  duties  of  the  home. 

6.  If  the  work  you  take  up  is  not  satis&u^tory,  stick  to  it  till  you  get  something  really 

better.  In  any  case  come  back  to  the  school  and  tell  your  teacher  how  you  are 
getting  on. 

7.  Be  brave  and  cheerful  in  whatever  work  you  choose.    You  will  find  nothing  per- 

fect; but  perseverance  and  hard  work  during  the  first  few  years  will  make  the 
rest  of  life  more  easy. 

8.  The  educational  information  and  employment  department,  14  Cornwall  Street,  is 

open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  (Saturday  10  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.),  and  on 
Monday  evenings  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  You  can  there  obtain — ^free  of  charge — 
advice  and  information  as  to  suitable  employment  and  further  education,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  department  you  may  obtain  employment  for  which 
you  are  fitted. 

In  the  summer  of  1910;  before  the  Edinburgh  plan  had  gone  very 
faT;  the  school  board  undertook  a  census  of  the  employments  open 
to  minors.  The  report  is  worth  reprinting,  as  it  shows  the  range  of 
industrial  opportunities  in  the  city,  and  suggests  the  type  of  further 
schooling  required  for  advancement  in  the  skilled  occupations: 

Occupations  in  respect  of  which  more  than  500  young  workers  werefouiid. 

Boys.  Girls, 

Helps  at  home 1  856 

Dressmakers,  etc 649 

Clerks  and  clerkessee 699  489 

Messengers 931  361 

Shop  assistants 105  578 

Between  200  and  600  workers. 

Domestic  servants 2        207 

Engineers  and  pattern  makers *. 244 

Factory  workers 100        297 

Printers 176        147 

Compositors 83        131 

Bookfolders,  etc 2        240 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 92        238 

Van  boys,  etc 213 

Butchers 214 

Grocers : 205 

Between  100  and  200  workers. 

Bakers  and  confectioners 1 16  19 

Hosiery  knitters 6  108 

Laimdry  workers 5  169 
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Boys.  Girls. 

Paintera 124 

'  Plumbers 113 

Rubber  workers 46  107 

Stationers 54  63 

Messengers,  telegraph  and  G.  P.  0 150  1 

Between  50  and  100  workers. 

Hairdressers 58 

Joiners 76 

Laborers 68 

Machinists 55 

Kailway  servants 88 

Tinsmiths 50 

Tobacco  workers 1         61 

Warehouse  attendants , 45         40 

Drapers 65          21 

Typists 86 

Chemists  and  druggists 54          23 

Blacksmiths 50 

Bookbinders 39         33 

Bottle  makers  and  workers 89 

Brass  workers  and  finishers 50 

Dairy  workers 13         82 

Electricians 56 

Paper  rulers,  stampers,  envelope  makers 11         77 

Upholsterers 28         25 

Waiters 30          21 

The  remaining  occupations y  all  employing  less  than  60  young  workers ^  are  ax  follows. 

38 


29 


40 
17 


Bag  makers 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 27 

Box  makers 7 

Brewery  workers 26 

Builders,  bricklayers,  masons,  etc 21 

Cabinetmakers 29 

Cap  makers 

Case  makers 6 

Coach  builders,  painters,  trimmers,  etc 22 

Coopers 46 

Dental  mechanics 21 

Engravers 21 

Gardeners 36 

Glass  makers,  workers,  and  blowers 18 

Iron  workers  and  molders 28 

Jewelers 24 

Lithographers 28 

Miners 31 

Packers 7 

Pageboys 32 

Photographers 12         15 

Shirt  makers  and  cutters 1         20 

Watchmakers 23  1 

Booksellers 37  1 
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Fruiterers 

Hawkers 

Ironmongers 28        

Dentists 24 

Draftsmen 18        

All  the  Edinbui^h  schools  have  received  copies  of  the  occupational 
census,  besides  a  series  of  booklets  for  boys  and  for  girls.  The  girls' 
handbook,  entitled  "Occupations  for  girls,"  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
Glasgow.  A  copy  is  sent  to  each  girl  approaching  the  leaving  age. 
The  boys'  booklets  thus  far  issued  are :  ''  How  to  become  an  engineer, ' ' 
"How  to  become  a  printer,"  and  "How  to  enter  the  civil  service." 
In  the  20  or  more  pages  of  these  booklets  the  following  points  are 
covered: 

1.  List  of  industries,  trades,  and  professions  of  the  town  or  district,  with  names  of 

chief  employers. 

2.  Local  demands  for  young  workers  in  the  various  trades  and  industries. 

3.  Qualifications  most  required  in  the  various  occupations. 

4.  Conditions  of  apprenticeship  for  each  trade,  etc. 

5.  Beginner's  weekly  wage. 

6.  Minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  remuneration. 

7.  Possibilities  of  promotion,  etc. 

8.  Statements  regarding  further  educational  courses  and   the  requirements    of 

employers. 

FoUow-up  work,  as  it  is  known  in  Birmingham  and  London,  does 
not  exist  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  interest  of  the  advisory  coimcil  in  its 
work  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  committee.  The  fimction  of  this 
council  is  that  of  advising  the  board  as  to  matters  connected  with  the 
training  required  for  the  occupations  open  to  Edinburgh  boys  and 
girls,  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  general  matters  of  school 
eflBciency.  There  are  sectional  committees  of  the  council  composed 
of  employers  and  workers,  with  an  educator  or  other  specially  qualified 
persons  added. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sectional  committees: 


1.  Printing. 

2.  Engineering. 

3.  Brass  finishers'  work  (Tynecastle). 

4.  Tinsmiths'  work  (Tynecastle). 
6.  Tinsmiths*  work  (St.  Leonard's). 

6.  Holders'  work. 

7.  Building  construction. 

8.  Plumbers'  work. 

9.  Plasterers'  work. 

10.  Carpentry  and  joinery. 

11.  Cabinetmaking. 


12.  Upholstery. 

13.  French  polishing. 

14.  Baking  and  confectionery, 

15.  Tailors'  work. 

16.  Hairdressers'  work. 

17.  Art. 

18.  English. 

19.  Commercial  subjects. 

20.  Domestic  subjects. 

21.  Trade  dressmaking. 

22.  Physical  exercises. 


There  are  members  on  these  sectional  committees  who  have  been 
exceptionally  active  in  the  work.     The  visits  of  these  committees  to 
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the  continuatioii  classes  have  resulted  in  excellent  suggestions,  while 
m  important  by-product  has  been  to  educate  public  opinion  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  favor  of  the  city's  vocational  enterprises.  It 
may  be  fairly  questioned,  however,  if  there  has  not  been  overorganiza^ 
tion,  and  a  rather  unwieldy  advisory  agency  established.  Without  a 
much  greater  ofl&ce  force  it  is  impossible  to  vitalize  so  extensive  a 
committee  sjrstem.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  some  of  these  sec- 
tional committees  show  good  work  done,  and  selections  are  here  given 

from  a  few: 

Report  by  engineering  sectional  committee. 

Mathematics  and  drawing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  amongst  the  teachers  that  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion in  engineering  drawing  and  mathematics  might  be  improved.  For  example,  in 
drawing,  simple  machine  details  are  mentioned  in  the  first-year  syllabus,  but  bolts, 
nuts,  and  similar  details  are  deferred  imtil  the  second  year.  The  geometrical  drawing 
of  the  first  year  might  be  more  closely  related  to  engineering  drawing,  and  a  little 
eoHd  geometry  might  be  included  in  the  second  year  engineering  drawing. 

The  syllabus  for  mathematics  is  rather  vague  as  to  the  amoimt  of  work  to  be  covered, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  graphs  in  the  second  year. 

^^'orkahop  practice. 

The  first-year's  syllabus  is  intended  evidently  for  boys  who  have  not  yet  started, 
or  are  just  beginning,  their  apprenticeship,  and  for  such  it  should  be  useful,  as  it  will 
make  them  ^miiliar  with  the  ordinary  engineering  tools.  The  second  year's  work, 
however,  migjit  be  of  a  more  advanced  character,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a 
boy  is  in  an  engineering  workshop  his  training  there  continues  during  the  summer 

tax  mnnthH, 

A  greater  interest  mi^t  be  taken  in  workshop  practice  if  students  had  a  more 
d^nite  object  in  their  work,  such  as  the  making  of  parts  suitable  as  drawing  models. 
Thus  it  was  noticed  in  some  of  the  schools  that  examples  of  lewis  and  rag  bolts  supplied 
to  the  drawing  classes  were  not  of  the  usual  pattern,  and  even  the  making  of  simple 
parts  of  this  kind  would  be  beneficial  to  young  students  if  forged,  machined,  and  well 
finished  exactly  to  sizes  given  on  a  fully  dimensioned  drawing,  perhaps  previously 
made  by  the  same  student.  The  necessity  of  having  the  holes  in  the  plates  of  a  riveted 
joint  absolutely  fair  and  free  from  ragged  edges  might  be  brought  home  to  students 
by  purposely  putting  the  holes  out  of  line  and  then  sawing  through  the  joint  after 
riveting  to  show  the  distortion  of  the  rivet 

More  advanced  work  might  be  given,  such  as  the  making  of  simple  plummer  blocks — 
ny  for  a  2-inch  shaft — right-angled  stop  valves,  1-inch  to  2-inch  bore;  but  the  time 
jrhich  any  student  can  spend  at  a  tiuning  lathe  is  very  limited,  and  each  piece  of 
work  should  be  such  that  it  can  be  made  completely  in  a  session  by  a  small  group  of 
not  more  than  three  students. 

Hi^-class  tools  likely  to  be  of  subsequent  use  to  students  mi^t  also  be  made  in  the 
workshop.  Thus  a  built-up  steel  sq  uare  provides  excellent  practice  in  filing,  scraping, 
and  riveting. 

Polished  steel  bars  of  suitable  sizes  can  be  obtained  now  for  very  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  thus  the  student  could  acquire  a  valuable  tool  for  a  few 
pence. 

The  time  available  for  this  work  is  about  25  nights  of  2  hours  each  session.  In 
order  that  a  class  of  25  students,  working  in  groups  of  two  when  at  the  lathe  or  forge. 
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should  have  13  nights  at  fitting,  10  nights  at  turning,  and  2  nights  at  foige-work,  5 
lathes  would  be  required.  There  are  at  present  4  lathes,  but  2  of  them  have  not 
slide  rests,  and  are  only  suitable  for  hand  turning.  As  there  are  generally  more  than 
25  students  in  the  workshop,  the  time  which  each  individual  student  gets  at  turning 
just  now  is  probably  not  much  more  than  2  hours  each  session.  More  lathee  are 
therefore  required. 

The  question  of  workshop  instruction  for  young  journeymen  or  boys  well  on  in  their 
apprenticeship  who  are  mentally  unable,  or  who  have  no  ambition,  to  become  any- 
thing but  artisans,  is  one  which  in  the  first  place  might  be  referred  to  the  Heriot-Watt 
College.  It  is  evident  that  a  different  course  of  instruction  is  necessary  for  such 
students,  and  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  obviate  the  effects  of  specialization  in  their 
daily  work. 

For  ambitious  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  mathematics  and  drawing  are  more  important 
than  workshop  practice  as  a  preparation  for  the  theoretical  classes  of  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  and  workshop  practice,  therefore,  should  be  optional  in  order  that  such  boys 
may  have  the  same  amount  of  time  at  drawing  in  all  schools. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  written,  the  committee  have  learned  that  additional 
engineering  workshops  will  be  erected  during  the  summer  months. 

Report  by  molders*  work  secHonal  commUtee, 

The  committee  met  at  Tynecastle  School  and  visited  both  the  molding  shop  and 
the  pattern  shop  and  found  an  intelligent  interest  being  taken  in  the  work  by  a  large 
number  of  boys. 

The  molding  shop  is  not  yet  equipped  with  a  furnace,  consequently  the  instruction 
in  molding  is  still,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  almost  useless.  The  committee 
understand  that  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  cupola  as  suggested  by  them. 

One  point  that  greatly  commended  itself  to  the  committee  was  the  way  the  pattern- 
making  and  the  molding  classes  interchanged,  the  committee  being  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  best  means  of  making  both  trades  understand  common  difficulties. 

Report  by  tirumiths*  sectional  committee  (Tynecastle). 

There  is  one  recommendation  we  should  like  to  make,  viz,  that  the  hours  be  altered. 
As  most  of  the  boys  are  tree  at  5  o'clock  at  night,  and  require  to  be  at  work  by  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  ought  to  be  in  bed  at  10  o'clock  if  health  is  to  be  considered. 
Therefore  we  recommend  that  the  closing  hour  should  not  be  later  than  9.15  p.  m. 

Report  by  plumbers^  work  sectional  committee. 

The  committee  visited  Leith  Walk,  Tynecastle,  and  South  Bridge  classes.  They 
were  pleased  to  note  the  interest  which  the  students  took  in  their  work,  and  also  the 
good  attendance  at  both  theoretical  and  practical  classes.  The  committee  desire  to 
make  the  following  recommendation:  That  at  the  practical  classes  the  students  be 
allowed  to  work  with  laiger  sizes  of  pipes — say  4  inches — for  bending  work. 

Report  by  carpentry  and  joinery  sectional  committee. 

This  committee  have  paid  one  visit  to  each  of  the  classes  in  South  Bridge,  Stock- 
bridge,  Bruntsfield,  and  Tynecastle  schools.  We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  e&orts  made  by  the  board  to  give  effect  to  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in 
previous  reports,  and  venture  to  hope  that  the  others  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  especi- 
ally those  contained  in  the  three  concluding  paragraphs  of  last  year's  report. 

The  increasing  interest  of  the  lads  attending  these  classes  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  near  futiure  the  board  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  still  further 
increasing  the  accommodation  for  them.    Generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  prog- 
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less  of  the  pupils  is  commensurate  with  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  instruc- 
tion given,  but  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  results  might  be  greatly  improved  by ' 
the  introduction — 

(1)  Of  some  method  of  grading  the  pupils. 

(2)  Of  some  more  uniform  method  of  imparting  the  necessary  instruction. 

(3)  Of  affording  opportunities,  to  the  higher  grades,  of  displaying  and  developing 
originality  of  design  and  construction. 

The  necessity  for  giving  effect  to  the  first  of  these  will  be  evident  if  we  state  that 
an  elementary  teacher  who  was  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  same  room,  and  at  the 
same  time,  classes  with  three,  foiir,  iiye^  and  six  pupils,  would  be  exactly  in  the 
same  position  under  that  arrangement  as  the  teachers  of  the  carpentry  and  joinery 
classes  to-day. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  if  a  more  uniform  system  of  teaching,  based  probably  on 
tn  approved  textbook  embodying  Scottish  as  well  as  English  methods  and  names, 
were  adopted,  comparison  between  the  different  classes  would  be  much  easier,  and 
the  possibility  of  introducing  examinations  in  practical  work  would  be  at  once 
established. 

In  regard  to  the  third  recommendation,  the  committee  early  in  the  session  were 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  encouraging  some  originality  in  design  and  con- 
struction in  the  higher  grades,  and  toward  that  end  suggested  to  the  board  that  in 
each  of  the  classes  two  or  more  of  the  more  advanced  lads  should  be  asked  to  design 
and  execute  to  sizes  given  some  piece  of  work,  for  permanent  use  in  some  of  the 
schools  presently  imder  construction  for  the  board.  It  is  thought  that  if  this  were 
done  the  interest  of  the  lads  in  their  work  would  be  stimulated,  and  a  healthy  emula- 
tion among  the  schools  set  up.  This  could  only  be  taken  in  hand,  of  course,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  examinations  in  practical  work,  this  committee  are 
of  opinion — 

(1)  That  an  examination  in  practical  work  for  each  trade  should  be  held  at  oi 
near  the  close  of  each  session. 

(2)  That  this  to  be  effective  must  be  preceded  by  a  system  of  grading  of  pupib, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  more  imiform  system  of  teaching  in  the  various  classes. 

(3)  That  the  tests  should  be  the  same  for  each  parallel  grade  in  all  the  classes. 

(4)  That  these  tests  should  be  set  by  the  class  teachers  in  each  trade,  collectively, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  sectional  conmiittee. 

(5)  That  each  sectional  committee,  with  or  without  expert  assistance,  should  judge 
and  classify  results. 

(6)  That  all  the  boys  taking  part  in  these  examinations  should  have  the  examination 
day  off  work,  the  examination  to  be  held  during  the  day  in  preference  to  in  the 
evening. 

Report  by  upholstery  sectional  committee. 

The  committee,  having  on  various  occasions  visited  the  workshops  at  Stockbridge 
and  Tynecastle,  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  work  done  by  the  classes, 
the  pupils  being  most  attentive,  and  the  progress  satisfactory. 

Both  teachers  are  most  enthusiastic,  and  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  work  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

Some  of  the  frames  used  for  upholstery  were  quite  unsatis&u^ry,  and  the  com- 
mittee think  that  wherever  possible,  all  frames  and  other  materials  should  be  sub- 
mitted, before  being  purchased,  to  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
ad\isory  coimdl.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  boys,  or  men  either,  to  do  good  work  on 
bad  frames. 

In  consequence  of  the  different  stages  at  which  the  boys  are,  it  is  difficult  when 
classes  are  large  for  teachers  to  give  the  practical  supervision  which  is  necessary  to 
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each  individual  member.    We  would  therefore  suggeet  that  whenever  the 
exceeds  10  boys  an  assistant  teacher  be  provided. 

Report  by  hahing  and  confectionery  sectional  committee. 

The  committee  beg  to  report  that  during  the  session  they  have  visited  the  clasec* 
presently  conducted  at  the  Fountainbridge  Center,  and  have  been  present  at  the 
lectures  and  practical  lessons.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  find  that  the  number 
of  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  hence  in  attendance,  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  Probably  the  solution  is  due,  and  may  be  traced,  to  the  new  regula- 
tions now  in  force  and  more  still  to  the  want  of  a  properly  equipped  bakery  workshop, 
such  as  is  provided  for  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  all  other  branches  of  indiistrj% 
notably  a  kindred  one— cookery .  Bakery  and  confectionery  are  not  of  less  importa  n  ce 
to  the  general  conmiunity.  It  is  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to  this  fact,  to  remind 
the  board  of  the  recommendation  approved  last  year,  whereby  they  agreed  to  erect 
a  bakery  and  class  rooms,  laboratory,  etc.,  at  Fountainbridge,  and  again  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  will  soon  be  given  effect  to.  Mr.  Norman  Robinson,  Greenock, 
has  proved  himself  a  most  capable  and  highly  efficient  lecturer,  and  has  thus  fully 
justified  all  expectations.  The  teachers,  baking  and  confectionery,  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  continue  to  carry  on  their  work  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  committee  are  in  favor  of  holding  examinations  both  in  written  and  practical 
work. 

Fiuther,  they  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  bakery,  and 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  oveuB  and  other  necessaries,  they  having  practical  experi- 
ence and  skill  in  these  matters,  might  be  consulted.  The  practical  knowledge  of  the 
committee  should  prove  both  helpful  and  useful  to  the  board  or  the  conunittee  deal- 
ing with  the  question. 

Report  by  Trade  Dressmaking  Sectional  Committee, 

The  members  of  the  sectional  committee  have  during  the  session  visited  Borough- 
muir,  Bruntsfield,  Tynecastle,  and  Sciennes  evening  schools.  Bruntsfield  School  is 
the  only  school  in  which  at  present  there  is  a  class  which  might  come  under  the  de- 
scription of  a  trade  dressmaking  class,  viz,  a  trade  blouse-making  class. 

The  committee  carefully  examined  the  work  done  by  the  blouse-making  class  and 
the  system  of  teaching,  and  were  well  satisfied;  but  blouse  making  is  a  very  small 
part  of  trade  dressmaking,  and  the  committee  think  that  the  other  branches  of  the 
business  ought  to  be  included  in  the  syllabus. 

The  members  of  the  committee  on  their  visit  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
work  of  certain  other  classes  to  some  extent  allied  to  trade  dressmaking,  particularly 
domestic  dressmaking  and  trade  tailoring.  The  system  of  teaching  domestic  dress- 
making did  not  appeal  to  the  committtee  as  being  suitable  for  the  trade  class,  but  they 
considered  that  the  method  of  conducting  the  trade  tailoring  classes  makes  these  of 
much  benefit  both  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  trade,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  trade 
dressmaking  classes  should  be  conducted  on  similar  lines. 

The  committee  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  classes  for  trade 
dressmaking  should  be  in  three  sections — (1)  bodice  making,  (2)  skirt  making,  and  (3) 
sleeve  making.  Pupils  engaged  in  business  as  bodice  makers  would  take  the  courses  in 
skirt  making  and  sleeve  making,  and  pupils  whose  business  is  skirt  making  or  sleeve 
making  would  take  bodice  making  and  sleeve  making,  or  bodice  making  and  skirt 
making,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way,  assuming  that  the  pupils  had  all  an  experi- 
ence during  the  day  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  business,  they  would  only 
require  to  attend  two  sessions  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  but  the 
committee  think  that  in  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  elementary  classes  there 
oug^t  also  to  be  an  advanced  class,  which  a  pupil  would  take  during  a  third  session, 
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and  which  would  include  all  three  branches  in  their  practical  application.  A  pupil 
in  the  third  seaedon  ought  to  be  qualified  to  make  a  complete  afternoon  or  evening 
dreflB,  diould  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  acquire  a  general  knqwledge  of  practical  fit- 
ting, and  should  be  able  to  pass  on  to  a  class  such  as  is  conducted  in  Gilmore  Place 
School  in  drees  design. 

The  committee  would  further  like  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  chosen  for  each  section 
of  the  trade  should  be  qualified  assistants,  with  experience  of  the  special  branches,  in 
the  business  houses  in  the  city.  The  committee  would  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  board  in  the  selectbn  of  suitable  tachers. 

Report  by  the  Commercial  Subjects  Sectional  Committee. 

The  commercial  subjects  sectional  committee  have  this  year  visited  the  three  com- 
mercial institutes — Sciennes,  where  only  first  year's  work  of  the  conmiercial  curriculum 
is  carried  on,  Boroughmuir,  and  the  Royal  High  School. 

The  committee  in  their  report  last  year  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  scheme  of  coordination  between  Sciennes  and  Boroughmuir  commercial  in- 
situtes.  By  this  scheme  pupils  take  the  first  year  of  their  subject  in  Sciennes,  and  are 
then  required  to  proceed  to  Boroughmuir  for  their  second  and  succeeding  years.  This 
simply  paves  the  way  for  what  is  a  very  serious  and  grave  matter  in  connection  with 
continuation  class  education,  viz,  the  enormous  leakage  of  pupils  that  is  yearly  taking 
place  after  one  year's  attendance  at  the  classes.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  it 
means  considerable  waste  of  money  and  energy  when  something  like  50  per  cent  of 
students  qualifying  in  the  first  year  of  the  subject  do  not  return.  Out  of  the  200  pupils 
enrolled  in  Sciennes  last  year  in  the  conmiercial  course,  126  could  not  be  traced  as 
having  returned  for  the  second  year  of  their  course. 

For  this  very  serious  state  of  affairs  a  remedy  must  be  found.  Perhaps  one  way 
would  be  to  grant  certificates  to  those  students  only  who  had  completed  the  full  course 
of  two  or  three  years;  or  to  repay  the  fees  only  to  such  as  complete  that  course.  In 
any  case  something  ought  to  be  done  to  minimize  this  evil  and  waste. 

The  conmiittee  notice,  with  gratification,  that  the  number  of  students  taking  com- 
mercial English  is  on  the  increase,  as  this  subject,  along  with  arithmetic,  must  at  all 
times  be  the  basb  of  a  good  sound  commercial  education. 

The  committee  again  this  year,  as  last,  found  that  unfortunately  it  is  still  necessary 
to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  time  in  the  conmiercial  English  classes  to 
filing.  How  this  weakness  arises  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  students  can  not  be 
admitted  to  a  first  year  of  the  commercial  course  unless  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
merit  certificate,  or  a  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  higher  grade  school,  and  one  has 
every  right  to  expect  better  things  from  pupils  possessing  either  of  these  qualifica- 
tions— requiring  in  the  one  case  a  primary  school  education  extending  to  7  or  8  years, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  primary  and  intermediate  education  extending  to  9  or  10  years. 

The  conmiittee  would  like  to  see  arithmetic  taught  to  the  students  in  a  more  interest- 
ing way.  At  present  it  is  treated  too  much  as  a  subject  by  itself,  rather  than  as  a 
subject  correlated  to  the  daily  requirements  of  the  students.  If  it  were  made  more 
practical,  greater  interest  would  be  taken  in  its  study  by  the  pupils . 

The  committee  notice  that  the  Scottish  phonographic  association  have  acquiesced 
in  their  last  year's  suggestion  to  base  the  examination  in  shorthand  at  60  words  a  minute 
on  purely  business  matter.  No  doubt  this  action  will  prove  a  more  satisfactory  test  to 
the  students,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commercial  work. 

The  committee  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  the  school  board  being  the  authority 
for  jimior  commercial  education,  and  taking  powers  to  grant  the  junior  commercial  cer- 
tificate, without  the  one  year's  attendance  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  This  certificate 
would  also  include  the  subjects  of  typewriting  and  shorthand.  At  present  there  is  no 
certificate  for  typewriting.    A  special  examining  body  coopted  from  the  various  com- 
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mercial  societies  established  in  the  city  might  be  the  examining  body  for  the  granting 
of  this  certificate. 

If  such  a  certificate  could  be  granted  by  the  school  board  it  would  mean  that  more 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  would  bo  evinced  by  the  students,  not  only  to  finish  the  junior 
course  in  the  commercial  institutes,  but  to  proceed  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College  with  a 
view  to  earn  the  senior  commercial  certificate.  With  this  double  qualification  in  their 
possession,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  successful  students  would  be  better  equipped  for 
securing  good  appointments  in  commerce. 

The  main  effort  of  the  advisory  council  is  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  attendance  at  the  continuation  classes  and  at  other 
institutions  in  which  Edinburgh  is  fortunate.  The  aggressive  policy 
followed  for  the  past  two  years  with  reference  to  the  evening  instruc- 
tion of  all  working  minors  has  resulted  in  the  enrollment  of  a  large 
number  of  young  people.  Aided  by  the  law  of  1908,  section  10  of 
which  permits  the  framing  of  rules  for  compulsory  attendance  at 
evening  school,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Edinburgh  will  in  time  enroll  all 
working  minors  in  evening  classes,  just  as  Glasgow  is  attempting  to  do. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  energy  and  public 
interest  thus  far  manifested  in  this  city  for  the  evening  instruction  of 
working  children  will  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  school  age  and 
to  the  daylight  rather  than  the  evening  instruction  of  at  least  those 
children  between  14  and  16.  The  present  arrangements  take  more 
qjit  of  the  growing  children  than  the  community  should  be  willing  to 
permit.  No  14  or  15  year  old  boy  can  be  safely  confined  to  about 
10  hours  of  oflGice,  factory,  or  other  work  and  for  2  hours  or  more  at 
mental  labor  in  a  classroom. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  has  been  recognized  in  Edinburgh 
with  reference  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  severe  strain  on  continuation 
school  teachers  who  have  other  work  to  do  throughout  the  day  has 
led  the  school  board  to  decide  that  the  head  teachers  of  the  largest 
schools  shall  be  relieved  half  time  from  day-school  work  on  such  days 
as  they  are  engaged  in  the  evening  school.  Some  such  safeguard 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  growing  adolescent  in  wage  earning  at 
this  period  of  peculiar  moral  and  physical  strain. 

The  relation  of  the  continuation  classes  to  the  guidance  and  place- 
ment work  in  Edinburgh  is  so  close  that  some  of  the  circulars  dealing 
with  the  continuation  classes  are  here  given. 


Edinbubqh  School  Board. 

eveninq  continuation  classes. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  By  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1908  there  has  been 
laid  upon  school  boards  a  definite  responsibility  for  the  further  education  of  adolescents. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  a  school  board  to  make  suitable  provision  in  continuation  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  above  the  age  of  14  years  with  reference  to  the 
crafts  and  industries  practiced  in  the  district.  Power  has  also  been  given  to  school 
boards  to  require  the  attendance  at  such  classes  of  all  young  personsi^tween^the  ages 
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of  14  and  17.  The  development  of  a  system  of  continuation-class  instruction  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  young  people,  to  the  convenience  of  employers,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  local  trades  and  industries  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  educational  authorities 
throqghout  the  country. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  gradually  been  established  in  Edinbuigh 
between  employers  and  the  school  board  a  system  of  cooperation  which  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  attendance  at  the  continuation  schools,  and  which  has  enabled 
the  board  to  organize  more  completely  the  systematic  and  scientific  training  required 
by  those  who  have  entered  upon  an  occupation. 

Your  special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  figures,  which  are  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  cooperation  set  up  between  the 
school  board  and  the  employers  of  the  city  in  1906  and  extended  during  the  following 
years: 


S««ions. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Increase. 

Percent 

of 
increase. 

1905-6 .     . 

3,722 
4,516 
6,477 
7,621 
8,789 
10,099 
10.755 

228 
794 
1,961 
1,144 
1,168 
1,310 
656 

1906-7 

21.3 

1907-«. : 

43.4 

1908-9 

17.6 

1909-10 

15,3 

1910-11 

14.9 

1911-12 

6.4 

During  the  last  six  years  the  enrollment  has  increased  by  189  per  cent.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  methods  by  which  this  success  has  been  achieved  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  highest  educational  authority,  and  that  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  now  adopting  the  same  policy  modified  to  suit  their  particular  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  still,  however,  in  Edinbuigh  almost  6,000  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  who  are  receiving  no  instruction  either  in  subjects  of  general  educa- 
tion or  in  the  technical  principles  of  their  daily  occupation. 

In  their  annual  reports  on  the  work  of  continuation  classes  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  refer  in  the  following  terms  to  the  progress  made  in  Edinburgh,  viz: 

Good  organization,  the  cooperation  of  the  education  authority  with  employers, 
and  a  pubuc  opinion  increasingly  alive  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work 
have  combined  to  secure  a  veiy  rapid  development  of  the  continuation-class  system 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Edinburgn  school  board  maintains  a  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  enli^tened  educational  authorities  by  the  unstinted  exertion  and  enterprise  wi& 
which  It  has  grappled  with  the  very  difficult  problem  of  continued  education. 

Without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  employers  in  the  city  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  six  years  would  have  been  impossible.  The  board  desire  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  important  part  which  employers  have  taken  in  increasing 
the  enrollment  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  classes,  and  to  appeal  to  them  for 
a  continuance  of  their  valuable  assistance. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  employers  can  assist  the  board  at  this  time  the  following 
two  may  be  mentioned: 

i.  Guarantee  of  fees  of  employees. — Last  year  124  employers  became  surety  for  the 
fees  of  their  young  workers.  A  summary  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  those 
students  show  that  the  guarantee  system  is  attended  with  great  success,  and  that  the 
guarantor  incurs  little  or  no  financial  loss.  In  the  event  of  your  deciding  to  adopt  the 
system,  kindly  fill  up  and  send  the  inclosed  form  to  Mr.  John  Stewart,  deputy  clerk 
to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  Cattle  Terrace.  At  the  end  of  the  session  you  will 
be  asked  to  pay  the  fees  only  of  those  who  isSl  to  make  80  per  cent  of  the  possible 
number  of  attendances,  and  of  those  who,  being  over  20  years  of  age,  enroll  in  one  of 
the  centers  for  adults  (Broughton  H.  G.,  Gilmore  Place,  and  Warrender  Park  Schools). 
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2,  Meetings  of  work  peopk. — In  September,  1911,  125  such  meetings  were  held, 
with  the  result  that  interest  in  the  continuation  classes  was  greatly  stimulated.  It 
will  be  a  great  favor  if  you  grant  permission  for  a  member  of  the  board  to  address  your 
employees. 

In  conclusion,  the  special  attention  of  employers  is  directed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
board  to  provide  proper  facilities  for  elementary  trade  instruction.  During  last  winter 
session  over  400  apprentices  received  a  certain  amount  of  practical  training  in  the  18 
workshops  which  have  been  erected  at  Tynecastle.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board 
to  build  in  other  districts  such  workshops  as  appear  to  be  required  for  the  instruction 
of  young  persons  engaged  in  the  local  industries. 

The  winter  session  of  the  classes  begins  on  Monday,  September  23,  but  students 
should  enroll  on  Thiursday,  September  19,  or  on  Friday,  September  20. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION   AND   EMPLOYMENT  DBPARTMBNT. 

The  bureau  established  by  the  board  in  September,  1909,  has  been  largely  made 
use  of  by  the  employers  in  the  city.  Since  its  opening  vacancies  have  been  intimated 
to  the  bureau  by  2,826  individual  employers,  and  4,565  boys  and  girls  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  upon  occupations  for  which  they  appear  fitted. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  utilizing  the  services  of  the  bureau. 

To  Employers  in  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  School  Board. 


continuation  classes. 

Bear  Sir:  The  school  board  desire  to  thank  the  various  trades-unions  of  the  city 
for  the  keen  interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the  work  of  the  continuation  classes 
and  of  the  educational  information  and  employment  department,  and  to  again  ask 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  fuller  development  of  these  two  agencies. 

By  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1908  there  has  been  laid  upon  school  boards 
the  duty  of  making  suitable  provision  in  continuation  classes  for  the  further  instruc- 
tion of  young  persons  above  the  age  of  14  years  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  indus- 
tries practiced  in  the  district.  Power  has  also  been  given  to  school  boards  to  require 
the  attendance  at  such  classes  of  all  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  Edinburgh  school  board  have  been  endeavoring,  with, 
the  assistance  of  employers  and  workers,  to  develop  a  system  of  continuation  class 
instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  city.  They 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  carrying 
on  the  following  trade  and  technical  courses  during  the  coming  winter  session,  viz: 


1.  Engineering. 

2.  Physics. 

3.  Brass  finishers'  work. 

4.  Tinsmiths*  work. 
6.  Holders*  work. 

6.  Mining. 

7.  Building. 

8.  Carpentry  and  joinery. 

9.  Plumbers*  work. 

10.  Gas  lighting  and  appliances. 

11.  Plaster  work. 

12.  Cabin  etmaking. 

13.  Upholstery. 


14.  French  polishing. 

15.  Course  for  compositors  and  print- 

ers. 

16.  Printing  machinemen*s  course. 

17.  Bookbinding. 

18.  Breadbaking. 

19.  Confectionery. 

20.  Flour-millers*  work. 

21.  Tailors*  work. 

22.  TaUoresses*  work. 

23.  Hairdressers*  work. 

24.  Agricultural  science. 
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The  apecial  attention  of  the  members  of  the  various  trade  societies  is  directed  to  the 
fally  equipped  workshops  at  Tynecastle,  where  practical  instruction  is  given  by  quali- 
fied workmen  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  trades  concerned  to  apprentice  engi- 
neers, braasfinishers,  tinsmiths,  molders,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  upholsterers, 
Froich  polishers,  builders,  plumbers,  plasterers,  tailors,  and  tailoresses.  The  board 
hope  to  have  ready  within  a  year  or  so,  in  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  the 
city,  such  workshop  facilities  as  appear  to  be  required  for  the  instruction  of  appren- 
tices in  the  local  industries. 

The  organization  of  general  knowledge  courses  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  certain 
professions  or  the  civil  service,  but  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fees  for  private 
classes,  will  no  doubt  be  of  much  interest  to  your  members. 

Though  the  enrollment  in  the  continuation  classes  has  risen  from  3,494  in  1906  to 
10,755  in  1^12,  there  are  still  in  Edinburgh  almost  6,000  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  years  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  either  day  or  evening  classes.  It 
is  now  the  endeavor  of  the  school  board  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  of  these  within 
the  influence  of  the  continuation  classes,  and  the  board  feel  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  trades-unions  can  lend  most  valuable  help  in  making  the  classes  known,  and 
in  encouraging  the  lads  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  yoimg  women  connected  with 
their  societies,  to  attend  one  or  other  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
general  education,  or  of  specializing  in  that  course  of  study  which  bears  directiy  upon 
the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Full  information  regarding  the  classes  can  be  had  from  the  prospectus,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  janitors  of  the  various  day  schools,  or 
at  the  school  board  ofiSces,  Castle  Terrace.  Parents  or  intending  students  requiring 
advice  or  guidance  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  course  of  study  diould  consult  the 
organizer  of  the  classes — Mr.  David  M'Nally — ^who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Edu- 
cational Information  and  Employment  Bureau,  Cornwall  Street,  on  the  evenings  of 
Monday,  September  9,  and  Tuesday,  September  17. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  fee  of  5s.  (Milton  House,  North 
Canongate,  and  Towerbank  2s.  fid.)  for  the  session  is  returned  to  students  making  80 
per  cent  of  the  possible  attendances,  except  in  the  case  of  those  over  20  years  attending 
the  three  special  centers  for  adults — Broughton  H.  G.,  Gilmore  Place,  and  Warrender 
Park  Schools. 

The  schools  reopen  on  Monday,  September  23,  and  pupils  can  be  enrolled  then,  or 
on  the  evenings  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  19  and  20,  from  8  to  9.30  o'clock. 

We  shall  be  favored  by  your  bringing  this  circular  and  the  inclosed  prospectus 
before  the  first  meeting  of  your  society.  We  are  sure  the  members  are  fully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  proper  supervision  and  guidance  of  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17.  All  will  agree  that  these  are  the  years  when  much  may  be  done 
toward  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  life  and  a  true  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself,  to  his  fellow- workmen,  to  his  employer,  to  his  city,  and  to  his 
country. 

To  Secretaries  of  Trades-Unions  in  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh  School  Board, 
continuation  classes. 

Reverend  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  school  board  we  desire  to  thank  you 
for  the  interest  which  you  have  displayed  in  former  years  in  the  evening  continuation 
schools.  We  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  can  continue  to  give  your  assistance  in 
making  these  classes  known. 

It  will  be  a  great  favor  if,  from  your  pulpit  on  Sundays,  the  15th  and  22d  instant, 
you  will  intimate  that  the  evening  schools  for  young  men  and  young  women  will 
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reopen  on  Monday,  the  23d  instant,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  the  young  people  of 
your  congregation  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  improvement. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Scotch  education  department  that  school  boards  in 
industrial  districts  have  no  more  important  or  pressing  task  before  them  than  the  fos- 
tering by  all  means  in  their  power  of  a  movement  for  the  better  use  of  the  years  of 
adolescence  as  a  preparation  for  adult  life.  To  accomplish  this  great  end  school  boards 
must  join  hands  with  every  agency  having  for  its  object  the  industrial  efficiency  and 
social  well-being  of  the  community.  The  Edinburgh  school  board  therefore  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  clergymen  of  the  city  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the 
educational  and  moral  waste  consequent  upon  neglect  to  use  properly  the  all-important 
years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18.  Careful  supervision  and  training  during  these 
years  are  required  for  the  formation  of  character  and  «for  the  creation  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  civic  duty. 

In  the  continuation  schools  much  may  be  done  to  fit  our  young  men  and  women 
for  their  duties  as  citizens  and  for  their  occupations  in  life,  and  generally  to  counter- 
act the  evil  influences  so  prevalent  in  crowded  cities. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  a  school  board  to  make  suitable 
provision  in  continuation  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  young  persons  above 
the  age  of  14  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  industries  practiced  in  the  district.  The 
Edinburgh  school  board  have  now  made  arrangements  for  giving  instruction  bearing 
upon  nearly  all  the  local  trades  and  industries.  Eighteen  workshops  have  been 
erected  at  Tynecastle  for  the  practical  training  of  apprentices  in  the  western  districts, 
and  the  board  hope  to  have  vrithin  a  year  similar  facilities  in  the  north  and  south  of 
the  city. 

Though  the  enrollment  at  the  continuation  classes  has  risen  during  the  last  sev^i 
years  from  3,494  to  10,765,  there  are  still  in  Edinburgh  almost  6,000  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17  who  are  receiving  no  systematic  training.  The  board 
are  now  endeavoring  to  reach  these,  and  they  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  your  as- 
sistance. 

Inclosed  is  a  general  handbill  and  a  copy  of  the  prospectus,  from  which  you  will 
see  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classes  for  young  men  and  young  women,  special 
classes  are  to  be  held  at  Broughton  H.  G.  School,  Gilmore  Place  School,  and  Warrender 
Park  School  for  adults  over  20  years  of  age. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  your  kind  help  in  this  matter. 

To  All  Clergymen  in  Edinburgh. 


The  directors'  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the  educational 
information  and  employment  bureau  to  March,  1913,  is  as  follows: 

Edinburgh  School  Board. 

Director's  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the  Educational  Information  and  Employment 

Bureau, 


Number  of  pupils  reported  as  leaving  school  at  or  since  summer 
holidays  1909,  and  oonoeming  whom  bureau  cards  have  been 
received , 

Number  of  above  who  ha  ve  stated  their  intention  toenroU  in  continu- 
ation classes , 

Number  of  above  12,436  who  have  made  personal  application  to 
the  bureau  for  employment 

Number  of  above  6,712  who  have  entered  on  an  occupation , 


For  4  weeks 

ending 

Har.l4, 

1913. 


185 
202 


Total  since 

Sept.  1, 

1912. 


1,853 

891 

1,321 
1,352 


Total  since 
opening. 


12,435 

7,724 

6,712 
6,075 
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KindM  of  employment  above  6,075  are  engaged  in. 


Ill 


Appwntici6d« 


TYntinir  voA  alHed  tradM. 
Exa^aem 

DoUHiStie  KtVADtS 

DRsaoiakBfs 

Taikmaoes 

Phnnbcn.. .......... ...... 

TaOors 

Sutiooen 

Joiners 

Bna  finiflliera 

Groeert 

Ttnamiths 

DraucfateuMn 

PaiSJra 

Bakan  and  oonftetioners. . 

EtoetrteiaiM 

Butdien 

Vnptn  and  dotbiera 

lG£en 

Bheksnilhs 

UphoMerere 


iMtrument  makers. , 

rhmn\mtm 


Photogr^ben 

uQOIDOOCefS  .  ..............< 

CablDetmakers 

Watcfamakera  and  jewelers . . 
GiBuniltbs 


Boxmakers 

Gardeners 

Wlieworkers 

Boot  maxmliBctarers. . . 

Coopers 

Anliltects 

Coach  boUders 

EngrsTers 

Forners 

SliirtinakerB 

Leather  merchants 

Fistmig-tackle  makers  . 
Giaaibtowera 


For  4 

weeks 

1013. 


Total 
flliioe 


609 

318 

311 

233 

113 

81 

74 

71 

67 

62 

53 

52 

51 

51 

49 

47 

45 

41 

41 

38 

38 

37 

35 

31 

29 

28 

26 

26 

26 

18 

17 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 


Apprenticed. 


Embroiderers 

Saddlers 

Hosiery  makers 

Plasters 

Gilders  and  picture  framers. 

Machinists 

Surveyors 

Art  designers 

Piano  timers 

Iron  molders 

Pattern  makers 

Portmanteau  makers 

Organ  builders 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. . . 

Glass  cutters 

Mantle  makers 

Typewriter  mechanics 

French  polisher 


Total 
since 


Office  work: 

General  btudness  honsee 

Legal  offices 

Insurance  offices 

Public  or  mtmidpal  offices .  | . 

Railway  service 

Banks 


10 


Girl  probationers I 

Telephone  operators I 

Tel^aph  messengers 

Shop  assistants 

Miscellaneous ! 

Temporary  work | 

Number    of  employers  inti- 
mating vacancies ' 

Number    of    vacancies    Inti-  \ 

mated 

Applications  for  advice  regard-  i 
Ing  education  and  employ-  ' 
ment  (about) 


I' 

0  , 
33 


181 


913 
85 
4 
4 
3 


1,009 


7 
2 
92 
423 
(ill 
046 

3,765 

4,269 

8,100 


Employment  and  vacancies. 


I  For  4  weeks 

ending 
!  Mar.  14, 
i       1913. 


Total  since 

Sept.  1, 

1912. 


Total  since 

opening, 

Sept.  6, 

1909. 


Apprentfeed 

Office  work 

Girl  probationers 

Telephone  operators 

Telegraph  messengers 

Shop  assistanta 

Miscellaneous 

Temporary  work 

Number  of  employers  intimating  vacancies 

Xomber  of  vacancies  intimated 

Namber  of  applications  for  advice  regarding  education  and  employ- 
ment (about) 


110 
17  ' 


605  • 
176  > 

7 


2,985 
1,009 
7 


2 

2 

2 

17 

63 

92 

7 

106 

423 

9 

158 

611 

33 

206 

946 

139 

777 

3,765 

184 

951 

4,269 

192 

1.135 

8,lCi) 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  Edinburgh  plan,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  reproduce  the  regulations  and  suggestions  pertaining  to 
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the  working  of  the  educational  information  and  employment  depart- 
ment: 

Regulations  and  Suooestions  as  to  Working  of  the  Educational  Information 
AND  Employment  Department. 

1,  Duties  of  director, 

1.  To  interview  and  advise  boys  and  girls,  and  their  parents  or  guardians  if  possible, 
wiA  regard  to  (a)  the  occupations  for  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  suited  by  ability, 
taste,  character,  and  education;  (b)  the  further  educational  courses  which  bear  directly 
on  these  occupations;  and  (c)  the  opportunities  which  exist  in  the  various  occupations. 

2.  To  prepare  leaflets  and  pamphlets  or  tabulated  matter  giving  information  to  the 
scholars  about  continuation  work. 

3.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  pupib  who  leave  school;  their  educational  attainments, 
the  employment  they  enter  upon,  and  their  progress  at  continuation  classes. 

4.  To  send  reports  to  employers  when  desired  as  to  the  progress  and  attendance 
of  the  employees  at  classes. 

5.  To  organize  such  supervision,  as  is  approved  by  the  board,  of  boys  and  girls 
after  they  have  obtained  employment  both  in  regard  to  attendance  at  continuation 
classes  and  progress  in  their  industrial  career. 

6.  To  act  as  oiganizer  of  the  continuation  classes,  and  to  keep  the  system  of  further 
education  in  real  touch  with  the  industrial  needs  of  the  locality. 

7.  To  report  periodically  on  the  work  of  the  department. 

2.  Duties  of  headmasters. 

1.  To  see  that  the  registration  cards  for  pupils  leaving  school  are  duly  filled  up  and 
forwarded  to  the  director. 

2.  To  furnish  such  additional  information  regarding  leaving  pupils  as  may  be 
required. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  board  in  their  special  efforts  to  guide  boys  and  girls  into 
the  continuation  classes  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  their  day-school 
career. 

4.  To  arrange  meetings  of  leaving  pupils  and  their  parents  to  be  addressed  by  the 
visiting  members  of  the  board  in  the  month  of  November,  or  at  such  other  times  as 
is  found  more  convenient. 

5.  To  address  collectively  before  the  summer  holidays  the  senior  pupils  on  the 
question  of  choice  of  suitable  occupation  and  early  enrollment  in  continuation  classes. 

6.  To  grant  to  the  parents  of  leaving  pupils  an  interview  to  discuss  the  future  of 
their  children. 

7.  To  give  to  pupils  in  their  last  year  at  every  suitable  opportunity  advice  regarding 
suitable  employment  and  education. 

S.  Duties  of  parents  and  pupils. 

1.  To  give  all  information  required  for  filling  up  the  registration  cards. 

2.  To  make  application  to  the  headmaster  or  director  for  information  and  guidance. 

3.  Parents  to  see  that  their  children  stay  at  school  imtil  suitable  employment  has 
been  obtained. 

4.  To  intimate  to  the  director  particulars  as  to  employment  when  it  has  been 
found. 

5.  Fftrents  to  see  that  their  children  pass  on  to  continuation  classes  immediately 
on  leaving  the  day  school,  and  rMnain  in  attendance  imtil  they  are  eighteen  yeare 
of  age  at  least. 
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4.  Suggested  action  by  employen.    . 

1.  To  notify  all  vacancies  for  learners  or  apprentices,  wherever  possible,  some  time 
in  advance. 

2.  To  fumidi  details  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  in  their 
respective  trades,  professiqpB,  or  callings. 

3.  To  apply  for  information  regarding  applicants  for  employment. 

4.  To  encourage  attendance  of  employees  at  continuation  classes  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  methods,  viz: 

(a)  Guarantee  of  fees. 

(b)  Special  rewards. 

(c)  Exemption  from  overtime. 

(d)  Payment  of  extra  wages  to  those  who  reach  a  given  standard  of  attainment. 

(e)  Opportunities  for  promotion  to  speciaUy  qualified  pupils. 
(/)  Facilities  to  attend  classes  during  work  hours. 

(g)  Direct  personal  interest  shown  by  periodic  visits  to  the  continuation  schools. 
(h)  Arranging  meeting  of  workers  to  be  addressed  by  a  member  of  the  board  and 
the  organizer  of  continuation  classes. 

5.  To  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  equipment  and  schemes  of  work  for  trade  and  tech- 
nical  classes. 


VIII.  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  AT  THE  START  JN  LIFE. 

Every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  its  certifying  factory 
surgeons,  so  called,  appointed  by  the  chief  inspector  of  factories. 
There  are  altogether  2,000  of  these  officers  who  are  frequently  also 
medical  officers  of  health,  and,  most  imfortimately,  are  paid  for  the 
examination  of  children  by  fees  from  the  employers.  The  duties  of 
the  factory  surgeons,  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of  1901 
and  1907,  and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are: 

(a)  To  examine  every  child  or  yoimg  person  under  the  age  of  16  within  7  da>*8  (or 
13  daj^  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  surgeon's  residence  is  more  than  3  miles  from  the 
place  of  work)  of  his  commencement  of  work  in  a  factory  or  in  any  workshop  where  one 
or  more  of  the  following  processes  are  carried  on:  File  cutting,  carriage  building,  rope 
and  twine  making;  brick  and  tile  making;  making  of  iron  and  steel  cables,  chains, 
anchors,  grapnels,  and  cart  gear;  making  of  nails,  screws,  rivets;  baking  bread,  biscuits, 
or  confectionery;  fruit  preserving;  making,  altering,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or 
repairing  wearing  apparel  by  the  aid  of  the  treadle  sewing  machines. 

(6)  To  make  certain  examinations  and  inquiries  in  connection  with  accidents, 
workmen's  compensation  cases  and  dangerous  trades. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  a 
worker  imder  the  age  of  16  must  be  reexamined  each  time  he  changes 
his  place  of  employment.  "Half-timers,"  that  most  pitiful  class  of 
spent  children,  must  also  be  reexamined  when  they  commence 
employment  as  "full-timers."  Something  like  500,000'  examina- 
tions are  made  annually.  In  1910  nearly  8,500  children  were  rejected 
as  being  physically  imfit  for  employment.  In  about  6,000  cases  the. 
surgeons  exercised  their  powers  with  more  or  less  care  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  (1901)  to  grant  "conditional  certificates," 
21319'*— 14 8 
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e.  g.,  pass  the  child  for  employment  subject  to  exclusion  from  certain 
processes  entailing  danger.  In  1911  the  nimiber  of  young  persons 
rejected  from  employment  amounted  to  10,000.  Some  juvenile 
advisory  committees  have  imdertaken  to  follow  up  cases  of  boys  and 
girls  rejected  by  the  certifying  surgeons  and  •to  find  them  suitable 
employment  if  any  employment  is  desirable.  There  is  very  great 
need  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  factory  surgeons,  medical  ofl5- 
cers,  and  the  advisory  committees.  No  one  more  keenly  appreci- 
ates the  present  unsatisfactory  situation  than  does  Sir  George  New- 
man, the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education.  In  tho 
United  Kingdom,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  has  been  little  intelli- 
gent effort  to  correlate  the  work  of  employment  health  inspection  with 
the  social  needs  of  the  children. 

Cooperation  is  essential  from  every  viewpoint.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  child  rejected  at  the  factory  gate  by  the  factory  sur- 
geon from  obtaining  employment  in  an  occupation  outside  the  fac- 
tory act  and  removed  from  any  legal  scrutiny,  employment  often 
infinitely  more  harmful  physically  than  that  from  which  he  has  been 
rejected.  Because  the  home  and  the  school  figure  so  little  in  the 
present  methods  of  medipal  factory  inspection,  the  rejected  child  is 
frequently  imable  to  explain  to  the  parent  the  physician's  reason  for 
rejection.  The  factory  act  stipulates  that  a  written  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  rejection  shall  be  given,  but  this  provision  is  a  dead 
letter.  An  exceptional  illustration  of  the  cooperation  here  suggested 
may  be  found  in  the  efficient  work  of  the  medical  officer  (school)  for 
Dewsbury.  In  this  instance  there  is  the  fortunate  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal officer  is  also  the  certifying  factory  surgeon,  a  situation  which 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  see  tho  child  in  school  before  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  places  of  employment  at  the  time  of  being  engaged. 

This  physician  has  made  it  his  business,  wholly  on  his  own  initiative, 
to  notify  the  Dewsbury  advisory  committee  for  juvenile  employment, 
of  the  rejections  made  which  needed  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  committee's  secretary  or-  some  member  visits  the  parent  until 
the  children  obtain  suitable  employment  or  medical  treatment.  In 
addition  to  giving  information  of  rejected  cases,  another  group  of 
children  are  also  reported  to  the  advisory  committee.  A  certifying 
factory  surgeon  meets  with  certain  children  who  may  have  some  defect 
which  careful  treatment  can  remedy  and  thus  prevent  later  and  more 
serious  obstacles  to  passing  a  medical  inspection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cases  of  all  kinds  reported  by  the 
Dewsbury  certifying  factory  surgeon  to  the  advisory  committee  and 
dealt  with  during  the  year  1911  to  Aprils  1912: 

Oases  notified  as  rejected  from  employment 52 

Cases  where  conditions  have  improved  and  the  cliildren  are  now  in 
suitable  employment 19 
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Oases  where  children  have  received  medical  treatment  and  are  now 

in  suitaUe  employment 31 

Gases  of  children  unfit  for  employment 2 

Gases  of  delicate  children  in  employment  notified 24 

Total  number  of  cases  rejected  and  delicate  visited  and  reported  on .  76 

The  following  is  an  interesting  table  of  cases  in  connection  with  the 
Dewsbury  work,  interesting  because  of  the  comments  recorded  on  the 
conditional  certificates: 


Year. 

1908  I 
1909 

1910 


1911 


ReaBon. 


1.  Lateral  curvature  of  spine 

2,  DefectiTe  vision 

1.  Defective  vision,  lateral  nys- 

tagmus  (congenital) 


1.  Mentally  somewhat  dull . 

2.  Too  yoving 


3.  Small  stature 

I  4.         Do 

1.  Left  knock-knee 

2.  Operation  forhemia  years  ago. 

3.  Small  stature 

4.  Knock-knee 

I  5.  Heart  disease 

1.  Small  stature 

2.  Do'. 

3.  Post  laparotomy  scar 


Work  allowed. 


Work  forbidden. 


Attend  loom 

Folding  blankeU 

Simple  handwork,  and  gen- 
eral errand  work  in  patent^ 
glasing  factory. 

Paper-box  making  by  hand. 

Making  firewood  into  bun- 
dles. 

Errand  boy 

do..... 

Fringing  machine,  as  this 
allows  sitting. 

Ordinary  work , 

Giving  in 

Sew  buttons  on  blouses 

do 

Giving  ill 

Winding 

Light  work  in  connection 
with  printing. 


Not  to  lift  heavy  baskets,  etc. 

Machine  work. 

Work  with  machinery. 


Anything  \o  do  with  cutting  or 
machinery  of  anv  Idnd. 

Not  to  chop  wood,  work  at  ma- 
chinery, or  carry  heavy  weights. 
Do. 
Do. 

Work    necessitating    proIon::e(i 
standing. 

No  lifting  or  canying  weights. 

No  weight  lifting  or  work  wiili 
machinery  in  motion. 

Not  to  use  machhies. 
Do. 

Nothing  else  in  connection  with 
weavnig. 

Nothine  entailing  overreachhis 
or  weiight  lifting. 

Prolonged  standmg  or  machine 
work. 


The  Dewsbury  advisory  committee  has  made  an  investigation  not 
only  of  working  children,  but  also  of  school  children  who  work  out 
of  hours,  an  evil  which  does  not  as  a  rule  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
medical  or  any  other  officers. 

These  surveys  of  the  range  of  employments  in  which  children  are 
found,  and  of  the  working  hours  of  children  whose  energies  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  dedicated  to  the  State  in  the  work  of  growth  and  self- 
improvement,  are  suggestive  of  the  possible  disclosures,  once  advis- 
ory committees,  schools,  and  medical  officers  unite,  as  they  should 
in  a  comprehensive  policy  of  protecting  youth.  There  have  been 
not  a  few  investigations  into  the  physical  condition  of  working 
school  children.  While  differences  in  the  health  of  such  children 
have  been  found  to  be  dependent  in  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation, the  strain,  confinement,  etc.,  all  indications  point  to  begin- 
ning work  at  too  early  an  age  as  a  prime  source  of  breakdown  and 
later  incapacity.  There  is  a  wealth  of  suggestive  material  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  and  investigation  of  a  number  of  school  medical 
oflScers.     One  of  them  will  be  briefly  summarized. 

(a)  Paper  boys,  89.  Get  up  between  5.30  and  6  a.  m.;  usually  have  a  piece  of 
bread  and  perhaps  some  tea  before  they  leave  home;  hasten  to  the  station  or  news- 
agent's shop,  which  may  be  as  much  as  2  miles  away  from  their  homes,  for  bundles 
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of  papers,  take  the  papers  to  various  houses;  length  of  round  varies;  time  taken  varies 
accordingly  from  1  to  2}  hours;  then  a  hasty  breakfast  at  home  before  going  to  school. 
Many  of  the  boys  have  an  evening  round  also.  The  average  wage  is  2s.  6d.  per  week; 
some  of  the  boys  who  sell  papers,  in  addition  to  delivering  them  to  regular  customers, 
get  a  commission  on  the  number  sold,  and  earn  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  week.  Their 
corrected  average  height  was  1  inch,  and  wei^t  2}  pounds  less  than  those  of  the  383 
boys  not  employed  out  of  school  hours.  Slight  spinal  curvatiue  was  found  to  be 
more  frequent  among  these  boys  than  among  those  employed  otherwise,  owing  to  the 
heavy  bundles  of  papers  carried. 

(6)  Milk  boys,  37.  Get  up  between  4.30  and  5.30  a.  m.;  have  a  morsel  of  food 
before  leaving  home,  rounds  generally  take  3  hours  or  longer,  afterwards  a  hurried 
breakfast,  often  eaten  on  the  way  to  school.  Some  of  these  boys  go  around  again  dur- 
ing the  dinner  hour,  some  when  afternoon  school  is  over.  Their  average  wage  ia  2s. 
Gd.  per  week.  The  corrected  average  height  of  these  boys  was  1  inch,  and  weight  i 
pound  less  than  those  of  the  383  boys  not  employed.  Those  who  had  worked  for  two 
years  or  more  were  found  to  be  2  inches  and  3  pounds  below  the  average. 

(c)  Errand  boys,  66.  These  boys  spend  most  of  their  spare  time  in  the  dinner  hour 
and  in  the  evening  in  delivering  parcels  or  baskets  of  provisions;  they  often  carry 
heavy  weights,  and  are  apt  to  take  very  hurried  meals.  They  generally  earn  28.  or 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  Their  average  height  and  weight  were  not  found  to  differ  much  from 
the  normal,  but  some  who  had  worked  for  two  years  or  more  were  found  to  be  as  much 
as  1}  inches  and  5  pounds  below  normal. 

(d)  House  boys,  77.  Employed  in  the  early  mornings  to  clean  boots  and  knivep, 
carry  coals  and  so  forth,  in  private  houses.  Get  up  about  6.30;  work  for  1  or  2  hours 
before  school;  are  often  provided  with  breakfast  by  their  employers.  They  earn 
about  28.  a  week.  These  are  picked  boys  who  work  under  good  conditions.  Those 
examined  were  found  to  be  on  the  average  i  inch  taller  and  2  pounds  heavier  than  the 
nonemployed  boys. 

(e)  Boys  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations,  e.  g.,  garden  boys  and  barber's 
boye,  41.  Little  or  no  difference  was  foimd  between  these  and  the  nonemployed 
boys. 

(J)  Boys  employed  on  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  Sundays  as  golf  caddies  or  as 
errand  boys  (38)  were  found  to  be  of  normal  height  and  weight  for  their  age. 

The  success  of  the  experunent  in  Dewsbury  has  led  the  advisory 
committees  in  other  places  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  certifying 
surgeons.  Some  sort  of  cooperation  has  been  secured  or  promised 
iji  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  and 
in  other  towns.  In  Huddersfield  the  education  committee  passed 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  school  nurses  to  assist  the  secretary  of 
the  juvenile  employment  advisory  committee  iji  following  up  cases. 

The  relation  of  medical  supervision  to  the  right  start  in  vocation 
is  clear  enough.  Inspection  at  the  leaving  stage  is  indispensable. 
AU  vocational  counseling,  labor  exchange  service,  and  aftercare 
must  take  their  cue  from  the  physician's  report.  Examination  at 
this  stage  reveals  the  results  of  school  life,  home  environment,  inci- 
dental employment,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  candidate  for  a  calling. 
This  examination,  furthermore,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  English 
people,  because  the  children  of  this  age  are.nearing  the  insurable 
age  under  the  Insurance  Act.  At  no  other  period  in  a  youth's  life 
is  medicfd  supervision  more  necessary,  and  from  a  public  viewpoijit 
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more  urgent.  The  prevailing  practice  in  all  the  countries  studied, 
as  with  our  own,  shows  a  too  slight  regard  for  this  vital  matter.  The 
whole  scheme  of  factory  legislation,  vocational  schools,  and  social 
legislation  in  general,  rests  on  insecure  foimdations  if  the  medical 
supervision  of  adolescent  workers  is  ineffici^it.  Medical  investiga- 
tions in  England  have  shown  that  physically  unfit  children  are  liable 
to  a  high  degree  of  accident  in  the  course  of  their  work.  An  intrinsic 
value  in  medical  supervision  is  that  it  supplies  a  method  of  individual 
selection  of  the  worker,  something  no  general  provisions,  such  as 
factory  acts,  can  as  well  accomplish. 

The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  contains  the  following 
provisions: 

A  child  shall  not  be  employed  to  lift,  cany,  or  move  anything  po  heavy  as  to  be 
likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  child. 

A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  occupation  likely  to  be  injurious  to  hb  life, 
limb,  health,  or  education,  r^ard  being  had  to  his  physical  condition. 

If  the  local  ftuthority  send  to  the  employer  of  any  child  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
registered  medical  practitioner  that  the  lifting,  carrying,  or  moving  of  any  specified 
weight  is  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  child,  or  that  any  specified  occupation  is  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  life,  limb,  health,  or  education  of  the  child,  the  certificate  shall 
be  admissible  as  evidence  in  any  subsequent  proceedings  against  the  employer  in 
respect  of  the  employment  of  the  child. 

The  local  authority  is  thus  given  ample  power  medically  to  guide 
the  young  work  seeker.  Instances  are  imfortimately  too  few  where 
the  physician  has  thoroughly  exercised  this  power. 

What  may  yet  be  accepted  as  a  necessity  in  the  English  scheme 
of  vocationfd  assistance  is  the  appointment  of  special  medical  officers 
for  the  advisory  conmiittees,  who  shall  act  in  a  coordinate  capacity 
with  the  school  medical  officer  and  the  factory  surgeon.  These 
medical  advisers  would  probably  be  assigned  to  work  in  connection 
with  all  the  various  types  of  schools,  such  as  evening  schools  and 
trade  schools,  and  with  the  children  who  use  the  labor  exchanges. 

Inspection  at  the  place  or  time  of  employment  goes  only  part  way. 
The  child-helping  schemes  so  extensive  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  need  above  all  else  the  reenforcement  of  a  medical  depart- 
ment with  full  powers  to  investigate  occupations  in  their  relation 
to  a  sound  physical  development.  The  absence  of  a  medical  research 
ajid  health  guidance  department  in  almost  all  vocational  assistance 
enterprises  is  responsible  for  much  of  their  ineffectiveness. 


IX.  COMMENTS. 

The  preceding  pages  have  attempted  to  show  the  magnitude  pf  the 
schemes  now  under  way  in  England  and  in  Scotland  and  to  set  forth 
the  details  so  far  as  possible  by  means  of  original  documents.  Diffi- 
culties in  the* development  of  those  schemes  have  necessarily  absorbed 
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the  energies  of  hundreds  of  people  interested  in  boys  and  girls.  To 
carry  out  a  national  project  whereby  every  boy  and  girl  and  parents 
may  learn  what  the  employments  are,  and  how  to  qualify  for  the 
desirable  opportimities,  has  been  a  labor  of  immense  difficulty,  as  it 
has  been  of  social  and  educational  value. 

Information  is  being  collected  about  juvenile  employment  which 
in  time  will  be  of  immense  use  in  further  legislation.  The  work  of 
the  volunteers;  who  are  getting  both  experience  and  training  in  their 
association  with  the  advisory  committees  of  the  schools,  will  in  time 
become  the  nucleus  of  important  movements  for  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  juvenile  employment.  The  devoted  volunteer  service  is 
certain  to  work  out  a  technique  through  more  definite  schemes  of 
preparation  for  the  important  duties  it  involves.  The  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  advice,  training,  or  placement  can  not  alone  reform 
the  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  child  employment.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  labor  exchange,  whether  it  be  for 
juveniles  or  adults.  It  is  certain  social  waste  to  leave  the  labor 
market  unorganized.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  child-welfare 
worker,  however,  and  of  the  educator,  the  success  of  a  placement 
scheme  lies  not  in  the  increasing  number  of  vacancies  which  are  filled, 
but  in  the  diminishing  of  the  causes  which  send  young  people  into 
premature  employment.  Working  conditions  are  only  slightly  and  in- 
directly affected  by  the  kindly  supervision  of  an  advisory  board.  It 
may  be  that  in  time  certain  labor  exchanges,  through  exceptionally 
powerfid  advisory  committees,  will  control  the  local  labor  supply  to 
the  extent  of  compelling  more  favorable  conditions  precedent  to 
placement,  but  this  is  a  long,  uncertain,  and  roundabout  method. 

Experience  teaches  that  legblative  action  alone  can  best  cope 
effectively  with  so  complex  a  situation.  Evening  industrial  training 
for  young  workers  can  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  passing  solu- 
tion. The  growing  tendency  in  the  most  advanced  American  school 
systems  is  to  exclude  children  under  17  from  the  evening  schools.  In 
the  minority  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  poor  laws  will  be 
found  several  paragraphs  which  sustain  this  position.  The  report 
states: 

Useful  as  evening  continuation  classes  may  be  to  particular  individuals,  it  is  im- 
poasible  for  boys  who  are  exhausted  by  a  whole  day's  toil  to  obtain  either  physical 
training  or  the  necessary  technical  education.  We  have,  therefore,  come  to  ihe  con- 
clusion that  if  we  want  to  turn  into  competent  and  trained  workmen  the  300,000  boys 
who  now  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  start  wage  earning  at  something  or  other, 
there  is  only  one  plan.  We  must  shorten  the  legaUy  permissible  hoxxra  of  employ- 
ment for  boys,  and  we  must  require  them  to  spend  the  hours  so  set  free  in  physical 
and  technological  training. 

This  report,  therefore,  recommends: 

(1)  The  statutory  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  any  boy  in 
any  occupation  below  the  age  of  15. 
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(2)  The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment  of  any  youth 
nnder  18. 

(3)  The  compulsory  attendance  of  boys  between  15  and  18  at  a 
suitable  public  institute,  giving  physical  training  and  technical 
education. 

Every  vocation  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  young  people  must  inevi- 
tably reach  these  conclusions.  Both  the  voluntary  principle  and  the 
principle  of  benevolence  break  down  or  are  thoroughly  ineffective 
when  confronted  with  the  large  mass  of  children  whose  ener^es  and 
futures  need  to  be  protected.  Nor  can  apprenticeship  be  regarded 
as  a  solution  of  the  juvenile  employment  problem.  England,  like 
America,  is  qxute  in  tiie  dark  as  to  what  skilled  and  unskilled  occu- 
pations really  are,  and  consequently  is  little  prepared  to  formulate 
the  kind  of  training  needed.  Moreover,  there  has  been  during  the 
last  half  century  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  low-skilled  labor  as  a 
substitute  for  the  handworker  employed  before  the  widespread  appli- 
cation of  power,  ingenious  machinery,  and  new  systems  of  operation. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  right  working  out  of  the  present  labor 
r^istry  and  advisory  plans  must  help  better  working  conditions,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  post-office  messenger-boy  service.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  industry  will  continue  to  use  an  enormous  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  unskilled  or  partially  skilled  labor,  and  it  is  inevi- 
table that  a  large  number  of  young  people,  probably,  the  vast  major- 
ity, will  for  a  long  time  find  their  only  opportunities  in  this  field. 

The  most  immediate  problem  with  respect  to  these  children  is  not 
an  extension  of  evening  training  facilities  so  much  as  it  is  a  thorough- 
going scheme  of  protection;  not  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill,  as  it 
is  the  conservation  of  their  physical  and  moral  vitality.  Industry 
holds  out  diminishing  educative  possibilities.  In  the  majority  of 
occupations,  indeed,  there  is  no  place  for  apprenticeship.  Yet  serv- 
ice to  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  is  none  the  less  valuable 
because  it  fails  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  multitude.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  excellent  skilled  apprenticeship  and  employment  com- 
mittees of  London  and  the  provinces  will  extend  their  work.  They 
are  helping  many  young  people  to  a  more  favorable  start  in  Ufe  than 
would  have  been  possible  for  them  without  this  assistance,  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  those  committees  are  gathering  useful  data 
as  to  modem  industrial  conditions.  Their  members  huve  been  inval- 
uable, too,  in  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  boards  of  trade  and 
education.  Apprenticeship  provisions  should  by- all  means  be  fur- 
thered^ but  as  a  general  scheme  for  altering  the  present  stage  of  non- 
educative  and  subdivided  employments,  it  is  an  impossibility.  What 
the  schools  must  ask  of  employers,  however,  in  view  of  industry's 
vanished  old-time  educational  returns,  is  at  least  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  and  the  motive  in  what  was  best  in  the  old  apprenticeship.    The 
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employer's  contribution  to  this  end  is  made  up  of  two  important  fac- 
tors; ho  must  provide  the  leisure,  through  shortened  workdays,  and 
give  his  practical  cooperation  to  the  school  authorities,  who  are  bound 
to  take  in  hand  the  drifting  adolescent.  Sooner  than  many  people 
realize,  the  schools  will  be  required  definitely  to  perform  some  of  the 
functions  which  have  hitherto  been  distributed  among  such  agencies 
as  the  homo  and  shop.  To  accomplish  this,  the  schools  must  undergo 
changes,  as  they  have  already  changed  in  response  to  other  social  de- 
mands made  upon  them  for  a  generation  past.  Comprehensive  voca- 
tional assistance  through  specially  trained  teachers  and  others  must 
become  a  part  of  the  new  machinery  of  service — service  which  should 
begin  in  the  elementary  grades  and  continue  at  least  to  the  period  of 
young  manhood  and  womanhood.  This  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of 
thoughtful  people  everywhere. 

There  are  committees  with  no  very  deep  conception  of  their  duties. 
Critics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  point  to  them  as  arguments  against  the 
entire  scheme.  It  is  true  tHat  some  committees  and  some  bureaus 
do  the  perfunctory  and  conventional  work  of  superficial  advising  and 
job  finding.  But  it  is  hardly  just  to  indulge  in  sweeping  condemna- 
tion because  there  is  lack  of  vision  and  understanding  in  particular 
instances.  The  best  of  the  committees  know  that  the  school  age 
must  be  raised,  that  volunteer  advisory  service  must  at  least  be  reen- 
forced  by  the  responsible  service  of  the  paid  specialist,  that  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training  must  be  indefinitely  extended,  that 
young  workers  should  attend  compulsory,  daytime  vocational  and 
other  educational  courses,  and  that  no  yoimg  people  should  be  em- 
ployed except  through  the  direction  and  with  the  guidance  and  super- 
vision of  juvenile  advisory  committees. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  as  to  the  place  of  the  parent  in  so 
comprehensive  a  plan  of  helping  children  vocationally.  Those  who 
face  the  facts  of  modern  life  know  too  well  how  little  the  parent  figures 
as  a  directive  influence  under  present  conditions.  The  children  prac- 
tically do  all  the  deciding,  the  parents  even  remaining  in  dense  igno- 
rance oftentimes  as  to  what  their  children  are  doing.  Among  the 
contributions  of  the  vocational-assistance  movements  in  America, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Germany  not  the  least  are  the  awakening  of 
an  efficacious  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the 
fresh  guidance,  resources  brought  into  the  home. 

X.   NOTES  ON  GERMANY. 

Although  German  literature  on  the  subject  of  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  the  choice  of  a  life  career  is  considerable,  and  some  of  it  of  a 
most  thorough  and  excellent  character,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
not  more  than  a  beginning  of  distinct  and  organized  activity  in  this 
field.     German  social  enterprise  has  concerned  itself  thus  far  lui^ely, 
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among  other  thingSy  with  the  immense  task  of  establishing  the  con- 
tinuation and  part-time  school  system,  which  has  become  a  world 
model,  and  the  system  of  labor  bureaus  which  place  boys  and  girls 
who  seek  work. 

Nevertheless  the  schools  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  career 
problems  of  the  children.  Before  the  school-leaving  period  draws 
near,  and  shortly  before  the  fourteenth  birthday,  teachers  and  others 
call  attention  to  the  various  wage-earning  opportimities  open  to  the 
children.  They  describe  the  supplementary  training  provisions  of 
the  mimicipality  and  the  procedure  in  getting  work  through  the 
labor  exchange.  In  a  few  cities  and  towns  municipal  vocational 
information  offices  have  been  started — ^usually  in  connection  with 
some  well-established  agency,  such  as  the  statistical  bureau — ^for  the 
purpose  of  advising  parents,  children,  and  teachers  as  to  industrial 
conditions,  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  and  the  nature  of  the 
demand  for  workers.  These  ''consultation  hours  for  parents,"  so 
called,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  pronusuig  activities  in 
the  recent  German  movement  for  organized  vocational  guidance.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  type  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Halle,  where  the  director  of  the  statistical  biureau,  Dr.  Wolff,  has  for 
several  years  conducted  on  his  own  initiative  a  department  for 
vocational  counseling.  The  abundant  economic  material  of  the 
office  is  made  available  to  those  who  seek  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  various  employments.  Office  hours  are  advertised  when  the 
director  or  an  assistant  will  be  foxmd  on  duty  for  vocational  coun- 
seling. 

The  schools,  too,  are  keenly  interested  in  preventing  the  children 
from  becoming  careless  job  seekers,  and  they  take  a  personal  interest 
in  directing  children  to  the  nearest  labor  exchange  and  to  other  place- 
ment agencies.  Parents  are  invited  before  the  children  leave  school 
to  attend  informal  conferences,  at  which  a  brief  talk  is  given  to  point 
out  the  mischief  of  drifting  into  employment  without  forethought 
and  plan.  Pamphlets  are  often  distributed  showing  what  the  various 
occupations  are  and  their  educational  requirements;  also  the  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  which  give  the  required  training.  Specific 
advice  is  avoided  by  German  teachers,  who  realize  that  giving  occu- 
pational information  is  the  work  of  a  specialist  and  that  people  impre- 
pared  for  this  task  should  not  assume  the  serious  responsibility  it 
entails.  The  school  authorities  nevertheless  endeavor  to  use  their 
influence  in  securing  attendance  of  the  leaving  children  at  the  labor 
bureau  imtil  they  have  been  placed. 

Once  started  in  employment,  the  boy,  and  in  some  places  the  girl, 
will  be  required  to  attend  the  appropriate  continuation  or  part-time 
vocational  school  for  two  or  three  years  four  or  six  hours  a  week. 
If  the  boy  is  in  mercantile  work  he  will  go  to  a  commercial  school, 
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and  if  in  industry  he  will  attend  courses  dealing  with  the  practical  or 
related  theoretical  work  of  his  trade.  For  that  army  of  children  who 
are  in  unskilled  callings  classes  are  formed  to  give  instruction  in 
subjects  common  to  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  occupations  and 
helpful  also  in  developing  character  and  citizenship. 

The  question  as  to  what  further  instruction  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  receive 
is  settled  by  the  nature  of  the  employment  undertaken.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  the  choice  of  a  career  which  confronts  the  average  German 
schoolboy,  but  the  question  as  to  how  well  he  will  do  the  work  he  is 
almost  destined  for.  To  be  sure,  the  children  have  some  choice  as 
between  entering  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  or  the  imskilled  pursuits,  the 
latter  paying  children,  as  is  everywhere  the  case,  relatively  more  attrac- 
tive wages  than  the  former.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  children  settles  the  general  class  of  employments 
which  they  are  likely  to  go  into. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  for  the  absence  thus  far  in  Ger- 
many of  a  scheme  of  guidance  comprehensive  and  supported  by  law. 
Guidance,  it  has  been  thought,  was  a  somewhat  needless  procedure 
in  the  case  of  yoimg  people  whose  career  was  more  or  less  a  predeter- 
mined matter.  Recent  events  show  the  discontent  of  thinking  Ger- 
mans with  such  a  mischievous  assumption  and  the  situation  which  it 
has  credited.  Many  towns  are  distributing  occupational  handbooks 
and  a  large  number  of  social  agencies  are  working  for  organized 
schemes  of  vocational  information  and  guidance  to  precede  the 
employment  stage. 

Certain  far-reaching  changes  in  industrial  conditions  have  brought 
about  the  new  demand  for  vocational  guidance.  Germany's  most 
successful  part-time  vocational  schools  are  to  be  found  where  the 
factory  system  has  not  yet  transformed  the  old-time  methods  of  pro- 
duction. In  southern  Germany,  where  shops  employing  from  10  to  50 
workers  are  the  prevalent  type,  apprenticeship  is  still  a  possibility. 
Individual  skill  coimts  for  much  where  the  worker  is  not  altogether 
a  process  or  an  automatic  worker.  Initiative  and  manual  dexterity 
find  scope  in  the  small  shop,  where  often  a  variety  of  tasks  are  to  be 
performed  by  an  individual.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  factory- 
dotted  areas  of  north  Germany. 

The  part-time  school  as  a  State  enterprise  in  apprenticeship  train- 
ing is  only  a  logical  continuation  of  the  system  which  the  employers 
themselves  not  very  long  ago  supported  in  self-interest  and  managed 
as  part  of  their  fimction. 

But  in  the  rapid  changes,  from  small  to  large  methods  of  produce 
tion,  from  a  rural  and  semirural  to  an  urban  and  mobila  population, 
and  with  increasing  subdivision  of  labor,  an  apprenticeship  system 
can  not  alone  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  yoimg  people  facing  the 
wage-earning  life.     Nor  does  the  apprenticeship  system,  even  though 
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supplemented  by  the  vocational  school,  assure  a  right  start  in  life  for 
all  classes  of  children.  Criticism  has  therefore  grown  in  volume,  and 
in  the  public  addresses  of  leading  German  economists,  educators,  and 
social  workers  will  be  found  cogent  arguments  for  the  establishmont 
of  supplementary  guidance  plans  to  help  children  and  parents. 

Despite  the  admirable  placement  and  training  provisions  to  be 
foimd  in  a  nimiber  of  German  States,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  an  unregulated  and  menacing  drift  of  young  people  into  trades, 
a  drift  which  causes  oversupply  of  workers  in  some  industries, 
while  in  others  there  is  a  scarcity  of  workers.  The  economic  results 
of  this  chaos  have  been  pointed  out  at  recent  conventions  of  econ- 
omists and  labor  organizations.  The  probable  breakdown  of  train- 
ing provisions  and  a  condition  of  chronic  imemployment  and 
underemployment  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  the 
consequences.  Thinking  Germans  no  longer  rely  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  work  magic  in  correcting  the  maladjustment. 
The  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  leaving  school  to  make  straight 
for  the  immediately  profitable  tmskilled  occupations  threatens  the 
e&cacj  and  appeal  of  the  vocational  school.  In  the  trade  and  labor 
census  of  1907  there  were  350,000  yoimg  people  noted  as  employed  in 
miscellaneous  callings,  aside  from  the  familiar  trades.  Of  these  not 
more  than  about  150,000  had  had  any  vocational  training,  the  rest 
being  employed  as  helpers,  in  no  need  of  specific  efficiency  training. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  such  neglected 
factors  in  the  working  population  has  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
all  indications  point  not  only  to  an  increase  in  their  niunber,  but 
to  the  pK)ssibility  of  a  majority  of  yoimg  workers  finding  themselves 
before  many  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  blind-alley  workers.  Neither 
well-disposed  individuals  nor  local  communities  are  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  a  situation  whose  roots  are  deep  and  wide.  For  this 
reason  a  ntunber  of  experiments  have  been  imdertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  out  what  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  a  State-wide  or  Federal 
plan  for  vocational  guidance. 

Of  late  years,  in  Mimich  and  in  Pforzheim,  parents,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  officers  of  the  labor  biureau  and  labor  imions  have 
cooperated  in  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
thoughtful  selection  of  life  work  and  of  calling  attention  to  less 
familiar  and  to  overcrowded  trades.  Several  labor  organizations,  too, 
have  attempted  a  counseling  service,  but  with  little  success,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  give  this  work  the  time  and  resoxu'ces  which  it 
requires.  In  1908  the  Halle  biureau  of  statistics,  already  mentioned, 
opened  its  office  evenings  to  information  seekers.  The  schools 
were  notified  of  the  bxu'eau's  readiness  to  ^ve  information  as  to 
wages,  conditions,  and  apprenticeship  requirements  of  the  various 
industries  in  the  city.     A  secretary  now  keeps  records  of  the  advice 
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given  and  endeavors  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  children  who 
have  been  counseled.  The  local  labor  bureau,  of  course,  mediates 
in  placing  the  children.  The  organizer  of  this  experiment.  Dr.  Wolff, 
believes  that  the  child's  natural  counselors,  the  parents,  are  often 
too  busy  and  too  little  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various 
employments  to  be  effective  advisers.  Parents'  consultation  hours 
were  therefore  established  in  the  director's  office  to  enable  fathers 
and  mothers  to  discuss  with  experts  the  vocational  problems  of  their 
children.  The  consultation  office  has  been  open  also  to  adults  who 
sought  information  about  various  trades  and  conditions.  The  work 
has  developed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  information  giving,  definite 
suggestions  being  now  given  to  yoimg  applicants,  based  on  the 
biu*eau's  study  of  their  educational  equipment,  health,  personal 
inclinations,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  family.  When  the 
decision  is  finally  made  by  the  parent  and  child,  the  help  of  the 
bureau  is  sought  in  securing  an  opening,  and  especially  an  appren- 
ticeship opportunity  for  the  boy.  Private  agencies  and  individuals 
are  often  enlisted  in  the  search  for  a  promising  place.  The  bureau 
of  statistics  endeavors  to  keep  its  advisory  material  fresh  by  frequent 
study  of  the  labor  market,  of  demand  and  supply,  and  the  promismg 
avenues  of  employment.  A  record  is  kept  of  employers  who  will 
cooperate  in  an  apprenticeship  agreement.  Various  trades  and 
commercial  organizations  have  been  enlisted  in  assigning  members  to 
give  public  lectures  on  the  various  trades,  businesses,  and  pro- 
fessions. In  1908,  the  year  of  opening,  27  applicants  made  use  of 
the  Halle  consultation  hoiurs;  54  in  1909;  79  in  1910;  and  104  in 
1911.  The  range  of  visitors  to  the  office  has  now  grown  to  include 
a  large  nxmiber  of  business  men,  manufacturers,  teachers,  and  public 
officials  who  desire  help  in  a  large  variety  of  occupational  problems. 
Of  264  individuals  counseled  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  con- 
sultation homes'  service,  128  had  had  only  elementary  schooling, 
while  the  others  were  distributed  among  the  higher  schools.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  who  applied  were  14  years  of  age  or  under.  Eighty-five 
were  started  in  life  under  apprenticeship  arrangements. 

Halle  has  not  neglected  its  girls.  Consultation  hours  for  girl 
apprentices  have  been  started  by  a  body  of  public-spirited  women, 
while  the  task  of  starting  girls  as  domestic  servants  is  looked  after 
by  the  housewives*  association  of  the  city.  Halle's  example  has  been 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  other  cities,  the  statistical  bureaus,  which 
in  Germany  represent  a  high  type  of  efficiency,  usually  acting  as 
centers  of  vocational  information  for  schools,  parents,  and  children. 

At  the  conventions  held  during  recent  years  by  associations  of 
labor-exchange  officials,  of  economists  and  social  workers,  notably 
those  held  in  Dusseldorf  in  1910,  and  more  recently  in  Breslau  and 
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Elberfeldy  the  papers  which  attracted  particular  notice  were  those 
aclTOcatmg  municipal  vocation  bureaus. 

This  proposal  has  borne  fruit;  for  we  find  similar  recommendations 
appearing  in  the  political  platforms  of  various  parties,  especially  in 
relation  to  social  policies  for  cities  and  towns.  In  August,  1913, 
Dusseldorf  .opened  a  guidance  office  for  the  city  and  surrounding 
districts,  accompanied  by  placement  bureaus  for  apprentices.  Frank- 
fort is  carrying  on  a  series  of  motion-picture  lectures  showing  the 
various  employments,  the  object  being  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in 
thinking  about  their  future  vocations;  The  Berlin  labor-biureau 
central  office  conducts  public  motion-picture  shows  with  a  like 
purpose,  the  first  of  these  having  been  given  in  May,  1913.  In 
1912  the  Leipzig  manufacturers,  association  started  a  guidance 
bureau  for  young  people.  In  this  enterprise  they  have  not  had  the 
support  of  the  workingmen,  for  one  reads  in  their  organ,  the  Leipzig 
I^bor  Daily  (Leipziger  Volkszeitung)  of  May  14  and  15:  ''The 
vocational-guidance  biureau  ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
employers'  organization  until  we  seciu^e  a  very  effective  law  for  the 
protection  of  apprentices  against  overwork  and  underpay;''  and 
*'Such  bureau  should  be  a  State  or  mimicipal  institution." 

There  are  other  advisory  offices  throu^out  Germany,  too  numer- 
ous indeed  to  record  in  this  brief  survey  of  significant  beginnings  in 
organized  vocational  guidance  inspired  by  social  service  aims. 
Some  of  these  offices  are  supported  by  philanthropic  societies,  some 
are  connected  with  established  charities,  some  are  employers'  devices 
to  get  more  suitable  employees,  and  others  are  slight  experiments 
looking  to  a  public  undertaking  of  the  work. 

The  vocational  guidance  service  of  some  of  the  Grerman  labor 
bureaus  has  been  so  exceUent  that  a  brief  account  of  their  work  will 
be  of  interest.  In  Strassburg,  since  1902,  the  municipal  labor  bureau 
has  endeavored,  with  the  official  support  and  direction  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  start  boys  in  life  as 
weD  as  possible.  The  control  committee  is  made  up  of  employers 
and  employees  from  various  occupations  of  the  district.  This  com- 
mittee seeks  information  as  to  suitability  of  the  employers  who 
annoimce  the  vacancies.  All  boys  who  are  about  to  leave  school^ 
whether  with  work  in  prospect  or  not,  are  obliged  to  report  them- 
selves with  their  parent  to  the  labor  bureau,  the  school  officials  tak- 
ing pains  to  secure  this  attendance.  The  teacher  distributes  cards 
to  be  filled  in  by  all  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  elementary  schools, 
and  their  parents  are  summoned  for  an  evening  conference  with  the 
school  authorities,  who  explain  the  purpose  of  the  cards.  Within  a 
few  days  the  cards  must  be  taken  to  the  labor  bureau.  Each  boy  at 
leaving  time  is  examined  by  the  health  officer  as  to  his  physical 
condition,  and  notes  are  entered  upon  the  boy's  card.     This  card  is 
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examined  by  the  labor  bureau  officials,  as  well  as  by  employers'  com- 
mittees. All  boys  and  girls  report  back  regularly  with  their  con- 
trol cards  mitil  they  have  been  placed  as  suitably  as  circumstances 
permit.  To  help  in  cases  where  poverty  would  force  an  unwise 
choice  of  employment,  scholarship  grants,  or  subsidies,  have  been 
started  with  Government  aid,  and  there  are  other  instancjBs  of  special 
financial  assistance  to  start  the  boy  properly. 

The  Munich  labor  bureau,  like  that  of  Strassbui^,  just  described, 
works  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  school  department.  The 
boys  go  out  of  school  to  a  large  variety  of  apprenticeship  openings, 
such  as  mechanics,  bakers,  locksmiths,  woodworkers,  etc.  They 
are  carefully  examined  medically.  Every  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
waste  and  drifting  in  undertaking  employment.  The  German 
people  have  a  horror  of  waste  in  any  form,  particularly  the  waste 
due  to  intermittent  employment.  Everywhere  vocational  advice 
stresses  the  importance  of  preparation  for  permanent  work. 

Germany,  like  England  and  our  own  country,  is  not  without  its 
grievous  problems  of  child  labor.  Not  all  the  children  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  advice  given;  and  there  are  instances  enough  of 
parents  who  are  ignorant  and  irresponsible.  Efforts  toward  better 
regulation  of  juvenile  employment,  the  raising  of  the  compulsory 
school  age,  and  the  prohibition  of  certain  employments  to  minors  are 
energetically  going  forward.  Nevertheless,  Germany  has  laid 
foundations  of  social  and  educational  policy  which  are  of  inmiense 
assistance  in  the  present  efforts  for  vocational  guidance.  It  is  a 
truism  in  German  educational  thought,  that  no  occupation,  whatever 
may  be  its  character  or  problems  of  organizations,  can  be  permitted  to 
go  on  indifferent  to  the  developmental  needs  of  its  yoimg  workers. 
Compulsion  has  long  been  looked  upon,  at  least  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  as  the  foundation  of  success  in  any  scheme  of  training 
young  workers.  This  principle  is  becoming  the  imiversal  practice 
in  the  Empire.  Influenced  by  this,  there  are  advocates  of  a  like 
policy  with  respect  to  the  start  in  life  of  the  boys  and  girls;  that  is 
to  say,  while  decision  must  alway  necessarily  be  a  free  act,  and  besides 
the  free  act  of  parent  and  child,  there  should  be  suitable  provision, 
publicly  supported,  for  the  supplying  of  vocational  information  and 
expert  guidance  to  yoxmg  people  who  are  headed  for  employment. 
While  the  industrial  field  is  an  object  of  special  emphasis  with  the 
leaders  in  the  German  movement,  there  is  no  failure  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  such  guidance  is  indispensable  to  all  career  seekers,  whether 
in  the  professions,  commerce,  trades,  or  Government  service- 
When  contrasted  with  the  widespread  organization  of  counseling 
service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  foregoing  account  of  German 
beginnings  would  seem  to  indicate  a  rather  tardy  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  school  children  at  the  transition  stage. 
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Such  impression  would  not  do  justice  to  the  facts.  The  truth  is 
that  in  no  other  country  is  there  a  larger  body  of  inteUectual  leadero 
who  have  been  thinking  deeply  on  this  transition  problem.  Uni- 
versity professors,  recognized  authorities  in  social  and  civic  affairs, 
distinguished  economists,  party  leaders,  publicists,  and  men  and 
women  at  the  forefront  of  advance  movements  in  the  Empire  are 
among  the  conspicuous  participants  in  the  beginnings  which  this 
chapter  has  only  briefly  sketched. 


XI.    SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

Some  of  the  instructive  experiments  by  school  and  other  agencies 
abroad  have  now  been  described  and  their  social  bearing  noted. 
This  final  chapter  will  attempt  to  suggest  an  outline  for  an  American 
school  policy  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  our  schools  to  the  start 
in  life  of  their  children,  profiting  so  far  as  possible  by  the  lessons  and 
cautions  of  foreign  experience.  Li  the  absence  thus  far  in  this 
country  of  considerable  experience  in  connecting  schools  with  em- 
ployment and  in  oi^anizing  safeguards  for  the  start  in  life,  it  is  of 
course  obvious  that  little  more  than  a  tentative  draft  of  a  policy 
and  of  the  possible  next  steps  can  be  ventured;  yet  for  all  that 
actual  practice  may  suggest  in  the  way  of  detail,  machinery,  and 
administration,  there  are  certain  principles,  fundamental  to  any 
service  connected  with  the  start  in  life.  Experienced  social  workers, 
educators  who  make  their  school  work  function  as  social  service,  and 
efficient  workers  connected  with  the  movements  for  vocational 
guidance  and  education  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  taking  the 
next  steps  and  as  to  what  at  least  one  or  two  of  these  steps  should  be. 

To  competent  students  of  the  problems  considered  in  this  study, 
it  is  clear  that  a  thorough  scheme  of  vocational  advising  and  of 
training  necessarily  involves  provisions  for  placement,  for  super- 
vision, and  for  methods  of  organized  study  which  are  calculated  to 
yield  material  for  enlightening  public  opinion  and  for  legislative 
action.  Vocational  service  of  any  kind  is  so  large  an  undertaking 
that  specialized  phases  of  it  may  well  occupy  the  whole  time  of  any 
organization,  but  it  is  submitted  that  any  scheme  of  vocational 
service  which  does  not  in  some  way  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  connected  with  the  actual  start  in  life  of  youth  is  in  danger 
of  finding  itself  an  unreal  undertaking,  busied  with  lifeless  abstrac- 
tions regarding  shadowy  beings,  instead  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Participation,  then,  is  here  advocated  as  fundamental  to  any 
successful  scheme  of  vocational  service;  such  participation  as  we 
know  to  be  the  best  feature  of  the  neighborhood  worker's  activities. 
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Contact  with  the  practical  worid  insures  that  salutary  concreteness 
of  criticism  and  appraisal  which  sound  growth  requires.  Some 
personal  touch  with  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women,  and  the 
trying  out  of  one's  theories  and  capacities  as  a  vocational  counselor 
in  real  experience;  are  the  key  to  successful  vocational  assistance. 

Workers  in  the  fields  of  vocational  education  and  guidance,  there- 
fore, whether  they  be  in  vocational  schools,  labor  exchanges,  advisory 
committees,  or  vocational  guidance  enterprises,  are  expected  to  face 
their  task  from  two  standpoints  when  helping  young  people  to  a  start 
in  life,.  They  are  forced,  necessarily,  to  deal  with  the  working  world 
as  they  find  it,  and  they  are  equally  obligated  to  illumine  their  work 
with  an  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the  conditions.  A  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions,  is  the  foundation  of  the  daily,  personal  service, 
which  a  vocational  agency  is  called  upon  to  render;  but  without  the 
corrective  of  a  social  vision  any  vocational  scheme,  whatever  may 
be  its  immediate  practical  benefits,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
important  instrument  of  human  conservation.  The  knowledge  here 
suggested  can  not  be  based  on  mere  fri^mentary  accumulation  of 
many  kinds  of  occupational  details,  gathered  in  the  course  of  visits 
to  work  places;  it  must  be  knowledge  founded  on  organized  data 
gathered  by  the  specialist  trained  in  the  technique  of  vocational  in- 
vestigation. The  vision  and  ideal  here  suggested  must  not  be  a 
vague  and  futile  longing  for  something  different,  but  an  intelligent 
purpose  foimded  on  clear  sight  of  a  goal,  and  expressing  itself  in 
aggressive  and  telling  ways. 

It  is  now  trite  to  say  that  school  life  is  sharply  ended  at  the  option 
of  children  who  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  will  let  them.  Like- 
wise is  it  now  a  truism  that  this  leaving  time  has  been  mostly  neg- 
lected and  the  children  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers.  The  child's 
entry  into  working  life  has  not  been  on  the  whole  looked  upon  as  a 
special  concern  of  the  school.  Individual  teachers  and  school 
principals  have  always,  doubtless,^  taken  an  interest  in  individual 
children,  or  even  in  entire  classes.  But,  outside  a  few  cities  in  this 
country,  one  will  not  find  any  systematic  and  worth-while  effort  to 
compile  and  interpret  the  work  histories  of  children  who  have  left 
school  for  employment;  and  few  indeed  are  the  agencies  which  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  transition  problems  of  youth  in  the  abyss 
between  school  and  work.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  vocational 
schools  and  vocational  departments  of  our  high  schools,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  more  or  less  active  in  securing  employment  for 
those  whom  they  have  trained.  Not  many  a  school  has  gone  beyond 
the  mere  placement  stage  for  its  pupils,  and  not  many  have  scru- 
tinized the  occupations  suflSciently  to  influence  their  own  curriculum. 
But  if  the  vocational  schools,  close  to  work  conditions  though  they 
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presumably  are,  aad  more  pressingly  required  than  other  types  of 
schools  to  concern  themselves  with  the  start  in  life,  have,  on  the  whole, 
so  little  organized  the  machinery  and  formulated  the  principles  of 
service  in  helping  young  people  during  the  transition  period,  what 
shall  we  say  as  to  the  public  schools  generally? 

The  children  who  leave  the  schools  of  our  coimtry,  whether  they 
graduate  or  drop  out,  are  obliged  to  find  themselves,  somehow  or 
other,  as  workers.  The  schools  have  done  little,  specifically,  to 
point  the  way.  In  a  sense,  the  schools  deserve  much  praise  for  the 
little  they  have  been  doing  toward  a  vocational  start  in  life;  for  with 
no  resources,  time,  or  preparation,  their  efforts  in  this  difficult  field 
could  only  have  been  absurdly  inadequate  and  possibly  harmful. 
Several  causes  account  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
support  the  schools  in  organizing  the  much  needed  start-in-life 
service.  In  the  first  place,  the  schools  have  been  kept  so  busy  with 
what  is  called  preparing  for  life,  that  the  teachers  have  been  given  no 
leisure  for  more  active  contact  with  that  life.  On  the  whole,  the 
American  public  has  not  called  too  vigorously  for  such  vital  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  In  fact,  the  situation  has  not 
been  greatly  encouraging  to  that  growing  number  of  teachers  who 
are  disheartened  over  much  of  the  present  liieless  routine  of  fitting 
for  life.  The  commimity  has  been,  on  the  whole,  too  little  alive  to 
the  moral  hazards  and  the  hard  perplexities  which  the  young  job 
seeker  experiences,  finally,  a  persistent  idea  regards  work  seeldng 
and  employment  as  a  private  concern  of  the  individual,  and  the 
emplo}rment  bargain  and  all  that  follows  it  as  nothing  more  than  the 
personal  affair  of  the  bargaining  parties. 

Now  our  best  practice  and  belief  continually  belie  this  obsolete 
notion.  That  society  feels  its  vital  stake  in  all  that  attaches  to  the 
employment  contract,  particularly  of  minors,  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  the  great  variety  of  protective  measures  going  forward, 
such  as  school-working  certificates,  health  and  factory  inspection, 
licensing  rules  for  employment  agencies,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
child-labor  laws  and  of  State-aided  vocational  training  opportunities. 

The  English  system  of  juvenile  advisory  committees  rests  on  a 
clear  recognition  of  society's  duty  to  protect  and  befriend  its  young 
work  beginners.  The  increasing  importance  of  school  people  in  the 
work  of  these  committees  is  suggestive  of  the  place  which  the  schools 
will  occupy  in  the  near  future  as  guardians  of  the  adolescent. 

From  two  directions  the  schools  are  compelled  more  and  more  to 
consider  their  relations  to  the  start  in  vocation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  movements  for  vocational  training  and  guidance  bring  the  school 
face  to  face  with  the  occupational  world;  on  the  other,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  labor  market  through  public  employment  offices,  a  field 
asiQ**— 14 9 
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in  which  we  have  been  thus  far  lamentably  backward;  will  oblige 
the  schools  to  work  out  a  policy  with  respect  to  these  agencies.  As 
yet  few  States  maintain  public  employment  offices;  but,  doubtless, 
there  will  be  many  more,  as  the  wastefulness  of  present  work-seeking 
methods  is  realized.  Nevertheless,  not  many  schools  will  be  satisfied 
merely  to  refer  their  leaving  children  to  a  near-by  public  employment 
office,  with  no  voice,  oversight,  or  power. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  success  of  vocational  guidance  and 
training  eflforts  is  conditioned  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  articu- 
lation with  working  conditions  and  with  social  movements.  Within 
a  well-defined  sphere  of  its  own  in  the  school  system,  vocational 
service  is  of  the  utmost  value.  It  endeavors  to  help  pupils  to  self- 
knowledge,  and  to  reconstruct  school  programs  in  order  that  they 
may  more  sensitively  minister  to  the  self-discovery  and  economic 
needs  of  different  pupils.  Vocational  service — both  guidance  and 
training  are  here  included — is  an  instrument  for  talent  saving,  and 
for  interpreting  school  life  in  terms  of  career  building.  In  its  larger 
relationships,  however,  vocational  service  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
social  organization  of  school  and  vocation.  It  introduces  into 
education  the  motive  of  the  life  career  and  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the 
individual,  apart  from  class  or  group;  it  introduces  into  employment 
the  idea  of  fitness  of  the  task,  and  appraises  the  occupations  in  terms 
of  career  values  as  well  as  social  wortii. 

The  passing  of  the  labor  exchanges  act  was  facilitated  by  the  behef 
that  a  personal  advisory  service  in  connection  with  work  seeking 
would  help  lessen  the  waste  due  both  to  job  hunting  and  to  misemploy- 
ment.  No  little  addition  to  the  volume  of  imemployment  comes  from 
what  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  director  of  the  labor  exchanges,  calls 
"quaUtative  maladjustment."  No  more  promising  institution  than 
the  public  school  exists  to  undertake  the  task  of  qualitative  vocational 
adjustment.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  public-school 
system  would  best  undertake  alone  to  deal  with  the  start  in  voca- 
tion or  leave  it  to  other  agencies,  while  reserving  for  itself  the  task 
of  providing  for  needs  which  arise  in  the  course  of  employment,  such 
as  further  training  opportunities.  It  is  submitted  that  the  schools 
will  have  to  concern  themselves,  actively  and  dominantly,  with  every 
phase  of  the  vocational  start  in  life.  Is  the  average  school  system 
ready  to  undertake  this  new  and  enormously  difficult  business  ?  It 
is  not.  Indeed,  so  little  is  it  prepared  to  do  this  work  at  the  present 
time  that  a  hasty  undertaking  of  it  would  probably  indicate  a  lack  of 
understanding.  It  is  doubtful,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  school  depart- 
ment can  alone  effectively  organize  the  labor  market  for  young 
workers.  The  pronouncements  on  this  subject  by  Scotch  and 
English  authorities,  given  in  preceding  chapters,  are  convincing. 
On  the  whole,  experience  seems  to  support  the  proposition  that  the 
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school  system  is  not  the  most  suitable  agency  to  attempt  the  organ- 
ization of  the  labor  market  for  the  young,  and  the  correlative  propo- 
sition that  the  canying  on  of  juvenile  employment  agencies  without 
control  over  them  by  the  sohool,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
children. 

It  is  assumed  that  work  seeking  in  this  country  will  more  and  more 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  public  through  State  or  possibly  munici- 
pal agencies;  for  we  are  almost  the  only  advanced  industrial  country 
to  continue  the  present  demoralizing  chaos  of  an  unorganized  labor 
market.  PubUc  labor  bureaus,  when  rightly  managed  and  properly 
understood,  are  capable  of  considerably  larger  services  than  labor 
r^istration,  important  though  this  is.  Developments  in  the  best  of 
these  biu*eaus  in  England  and  in  Germany  promise  a  new  type  of  civic 
center  and  agency  for  industrial  betterment.  Everywhere  the  best 
practice  is  to  separate  the  juvenile  from  the  adult  departments  of 
these  bureaus,  and  the  girls'  from  the  boys'  departments.  More  and 
more  the  young  work-«eekers'  problems  are  being  treated  as  some- 
thing distinctly  different  from  those  of  adults.  We  are  confronted, 
then,  with  the  need  of  not  only  organizing  placement  provisions  for 
the  young,  but,  in  addition,  a  comprehensive  instrument  of  social  and 
educational  protection. 

The  public  school  must  remember  the  fact  that  it  is,  primarily, 
an  educational  institution  with  social  aims.  What  a  centiuy 
of  child-welfare  effort  and  experience  has  taught  the  friends  of  work- 
ing children,  the  schools  can,  least  of  all,  afford  to  ignore.  More  than 
any  other  institution,  the  school  must  stand  for  a  high  minimum  of 
protection  for  all  children.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  schools 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  unaware  of  a  situation  which 
many  an  employer  has  known  for  some  time,  and  this  is,  the  economic 
uselessness  of  children  from  14  to  16.  Schools  have  sometimes  been 
wiUing  to  plunge  into  small  or  large  employment  schemes  as  if  full- 
time  work  were  the  right  thing  for  growing  children. 

Of  the  public  schools,  more  than  of  any  other  institution,  pubUc  or 
private,  we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  clear  vision  and  a  determined 
stand  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  childhood  and  youth.  Private 
societies  do  and  may,  by  way  of  experiment,  make  concessions  and 
compromises  in  order  to  carry  out  their  various  purposes,  but  in  the 
practice  of  the  public-school  system  we  look  for  exemplification  of 
the  permanent  principles  which  should  control  all  the  activities  in 
which  young  people  find  themselves. 

There  are  three  distinct  aspects  of  the  problem  of  adolescent 
employment:  The  educational,  economic,  and  social.  Through 
extension  of  vocational  training  opportunities,  and  especially  through 
the  provision  for  prevocational  schools,  which,  when  their  purposes 
are  better  imderstood,  will  become  adf-discavery  schools,  and  as  such 
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afford  young  people  and  their  teachers  a  most  important  basis  for 
vocational  guidance,  the  schools  are  beginning  to  deal  with  the  first 
of  the  three  aspects  named. 

As  pubUc  labor  offices  grow  in  number,  the  economic  side  of  the 
problem  will  be  given  at  least  a  preliminary  treatment.  This  will  be 
not  more  than  preliminary,  however,  for  a  juvenile  emplojanent 
department  is,  notwithstanding  general  opinion,  a  placement  agency 
only  secondarily.  It  is  in  facing  the  third  or  social  aspect  of  the  entire 
problem  that  we  find  the  basis  for  satisfactory  organization. 

This  proposed  social  basis  for  juvenile  labor  organization  is  intended 
not  so  much  to  protect  the  boy  worker  or  girl  worker  under  18  against 
employers  as  against  themselves.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  boy  who  is  about  to  leave  school  for  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  regards  himself  as  a  worker  who  has  outgrown  the  learner.  Not 
until  disastrous  experience  has  overtaken  many  of  these  children 
do  they  begin  to  realize  how  much  a  learning  attitude  would  have 
meant  in  building  a  career.  A  large  part  of  this  difficulty  is  due 
to  leaving  the  question  of  the  boy's  future  unconsidered  until  school- 
leaving  time. 

As  we  do  things  piecemeal  in  this  country,  we  are  likely  to  find  in  a 
nmnber  of  places  a  vocation  biureau  in  the  schools,  with  perhaps  a 
number  of  vocational  training  classes;  a  separate  employment  brn^eau 
of  the  city  or  State  to  which  boys  are  sent  or  drift;  and  perhaps  a 
private  or  semipublic  advisory  body  with  no  real  power,  making 
futile  efforts  to  help  the  troubled  children  with  a  disorganized  machin- 
ery of  service. 

We  need  to  write  into  the  law  establishing  labor  offices  that  a 
juvenile  department  shall  be  managed  by  a  central  executive  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  school  system,  which  committee  shall  be 
made  up  of  school  people,  employers,  social  workers,  and  employees, 
to  advise  as  to  the  school  vocational  gmdance  and  training  activities 
on  the  one  hand,  and  manage  the  occupational  research  and  place- 
ment supervision  activities  of  the  labor  bureau  on  the  other.  This 
committee  should  be  empowered,  through  health  officers  and  other 
trained  specialists,  to  study  children;  to  take  them  out  of  work 
places,  if  need  be;  and  through  scientific  investigations  to  list  occu- 
pations from  the  viewpoint  of  opportimity  as  well  as  their  manifold 
reactions  on  the  worker.  Children  imder  16  are  to  be  under  train- 
ing, part  time  at  least,  until  the  pubUc  is  ready  to  care  for  their  entire 
14  to  16  year  period. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  duties  of  a  juvenile  em- 
ployment agency,  with  its  suggested  two-fold  powers,  namely,  close 
supervision  of  the  vocational  activities  of  the  school  system  and  coa- 
trol  over  placement  and  its  associated  features,  it  is  clear  that  "  em- 
ployment agency ''  is  a  misnomer.    Perhaps  a  better  name  for  such  a 
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body  and  agency  would  be  the  "  vocational  service  bureau."  Service, 
intelligent,  deliberate,  and  coordinated  with  the  work  of  all  exist- 
ing upbuilding  agencies,  is  indeed  the  main  business  of  an  employ- 
ment oflBce  for  minors.  There  are  problems  connected  with  such 
employment  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public,  and  on  these 
we  have  Kttle  or  no  information.  These  are  the  amount  of  juvenile 
imderemployment,  misemployment  and  unemployment;  the  causes 
of  maladjustment  and  how  far  training  and  what  Idnd  of  training  can 
lessen  these  causes;  and  the  specific,  thoroughly  analyzed  require- 
ments of  the  occupations.  To  enlighten  the  public  as  to  these  mat- 
ters and  secure  such  constructive  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  is 
perha]>s  the  most  far-reaching  work  which  such  a  service  bureau  can 
do.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  public  enterprise  which  com- 
bines help  to  groping  youth  with  social  planning  will  in  time  have 
laid  foimdations  of  a  service  which  will  safeguard,  strengthen,  equip, 
and  inspire  boys  and  girls  for  their  appropriate  work  to  an  extent 
nowhere  as  yet  to  be  found. 
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Deutacher  ausschuss  f  Or  technisches  schulweeen.    Berlin,  CharlottenBtraaBe,  85. 

Hahn.    Die  berulswahl  und  koerperliche  anlagen.    Heft  II  des  deutschen  Vereins 
far  volkshygiene.    Muenchen  und  Berlin,  R.  Oldenbouig,  1904. 

The  author  shows  the  relation  of  physique,  etc.,  to  the  vooatloiis.  Vocations  for  the  handicapped 
are  discussed. 

Hampke,  Th.  (Hamburg)  Lehrstellenvermittlung. 

Handbuch  fOr  jugendpflege,  herauegegeben  von  der  deutschen  centralstelle  fOr 
jugendfuersorge.    Langensalza,  Hermann  Beyer  und  sOhne. 

Jahresbericht  des  verbandes  deutacher  arbeitsnachweise  fOr  1910  und  1911.    Berlin, 
1912. 

The  apprenticeship  work  of  the  Board  of  workmen  (craftsmen)  at  Breslau  from  October,  1910,  till 
July,  1911.    Arbeitsmarkt  no.  15,  page  85  (S.  88). 

Die  jugendlichen  arbeiter  in  Deutschland .    Jena,  Gustav  Fischer,  1911 . 

Kaup.    Sozialhygienische    vorschlaege    zur   ertuechtigung   unserer    jugendlichen. 
Berlin,  C.  Heymann,  1911. 

The  moat  Interesting  chapter  is  the  second.  Sohool  medical  inspection,  supervision,  and  instruc- 
tion are  discussed.  What  England  and  a  large  number  of  German  cities  have  done  on  this  subject 
is  described.  The  author  pleads  for  the  activity  of  the  school  doctor  not  only  In  behalf  of  pupils  in 
school,  but  also  when  they  have  left  it.  They  ou^t  to  give  regular  reports  about  the  health  of  the 
pupils,  and  these  should  be  an  essential  help  in  the  question  of  lil^  work. 

Das  lehrlingswesen  und  die  berufserziehung  des  gewerblichen  nachwuchses.    Berlin, 
C.  Heymann,  1912. 

A  report  of  the  fifth  oonlerenoe  of  the  PubUo  statistksal  offioecs,  July  19-90, 1012,  in  Elbeileld.  Con- 
tains also  discussions.  The  report  Is  written  by  Dr.  Altenrath,  of  Berlin.  The  address  of  H.  Wolfl, 
of  HaUe,  deals  with  vocational  guidance  and  agencies  for  apprenticeship. 

Lehrstellenvermittlung  und  arbeitsnachweise  der  hand werkakam mem  und  innun- 
gen,  1909,  bearbeitet  vom  deutschen  handwerks-  und  gewerbekammertag. 

Levy-Rothenau,  Josephine.    Die  deutsche  frau  im  beruf.    Praktische  ratschlaege  in 
der  berufswahl.    3.  auflage,  Berlin,  W.  Moeser. 

This  third  edition  gives,  like  the  preceding  one,  a  good  description  of  women's  work.  As  the 
director  of  the  board  of  female  vocations  of  the  Qerman  women's  associations,  the  author  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  secure  practical  data.  This  book  covers  the  range  of  women's  vocational  actf\  ities, 
and  treats  of  the  changes  of  the  last  few  years.  Besides  the  descriptioQ  of  the  training  demanded, 
the  length  of  special  instruction,  expenses,  prospects  in  getting  situations,  there  is  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  individual  demands,  and  the  mental  and  physical  requirements  for  the  different  vocations. 
This  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  parents,  women's  guidance  agencies,  the  labor  offices,  agencies  for 
procuring  apprenticeships,  social  workers,  teachers,  clergymen,  physicians,  guanli^ns,  etc. 
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Manual  for  the  special  care  of  youth.    Ed.  by  the  German  central  association  for  tho 
special  care  of  youth.    (Dr.  Frida  Duersing.) 

Contents.— Part  T.  (a)  The  3roung  people  in  the  country,  (b)  The  yonthfol  workmen  in  tho 
cities  and  capitals,  (c)  The  metropolitan  glil  of  the  lower  class,  (d)  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens,  (c)  The  students  hi  the  colleges  and  universities.  (0  The  school  girls  and  grown-up 
daughters  of  the  weU-to-do  families. 

The  psychology  of  the  age  of  development:  Its  physiology;  its  hygiene. 

The  young  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the  state:  (a)  The  minor  in  private  law  (adoption; 
the  right  of  guardians) ;  the  care  of  the  orphans  and  professional  guardianship,  (b)  Compulsory  edu- 
cation, (c)  The  minor  hi  the  penal  law.  (d)  The  youthful  idler;  the  vagabond,  (e)  The  minor  in 
the  law  of  trade,    (f)  Ser\-ice  in  the  army  and  navy,    (g)  The  law  about  unions. 

Tho  youth  hi  economic  life:  (a)  The  youth  as  a  part  of  the  population;  statistics  of  births,  deaths, 
immigration,  (b)  The  young  people  as  a  national  asset;  the  cost  of  degeneration;  the  cost  of  infant 
mortality,  (c)  The  adolescents  in  working  life:  conditions,  (d)  Vocational  guidance  based  on 
statistiGS  and  school  reports. 

Training:  (a)  Pedagogy  of  the  ape  of  transition,  (b)  Aims,  principles,  and  problems  of  trainin^j 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  higher  classes,    (c)  The  same  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Part  n.  The  special  care  of  youth  and  its  aims:  (a)  Unions  of  youth  and  homes  for  youth.  Exam- 
ple—The union  of  apprentices  and  assistants  of  Hammerbrook.  The  Wartburg  union  of  Frankfort, 
M.  (Jugendpflege).  Special  care  of  the  youth  of  the  Protestant  church  parish,  Kupper,  O.  L.  Tho 
Olris'  friendly  society,  Rotenburgsart  (Hamburg).  The  Girls'  congregation  and  the  Girls'  school  for 
further  Instruction  in  Hochnenkuer,  etc.  (b)  Special  care  (Jugendpflege)  for  the  youth  in  primary 
and  in  continuation  schools.  Example— The  clubs  of  Berlin  for  the  youth  (Schneidemuhl,  Krelield). 
(c)  Special  care  for  youth  in  the  largest  manufactories  (Grolisindustries).  Examples— Special  care 
of  youth  in  dye  factories  (Fr.  Bayer  &  Co.  at  Leverkusen,  near  Hukelheim  on  the  Hhine).  (d)  Spe- 
cial care  for  youth  in  vocational  organizations.  Examples— Adolescents  of  the  German  national 
union  of  the  assistants  of  commerce,  (e)  Other  youth  organizations.  Examples— Special  care  for 
youth  at  Oberreabchule  in  Mukelheim  and  the  Ruhe  river.  (0  Special  care  for  youth  in  the  admin- 
istrative districts  of  the  state.    Example— special  care  for  the  youth  of  the  town  of  Govlitz-Gilesia. 

Part  in.  Duties  in  the  special  care  of  youth:  (a)  Religious  and  moral  care  for  youth,  (b)  Cul- 
ture of  youth;  the  theater  of  youthful  actors  and  for  youth;  good  music  in  boys'  clubs;  visits  to 
museums,  etc.  (c)  Scientific  instruction;  special  classes  and  teaching,  (d)  Exercises  in  manual 
skill,  (e)  Evenings  for  pleasure,  conversation,  and  other  recreation:  1.  Bodily  exercises— Games, 
gymnastics,  sports.  2.  Sports— Rowing,  sailing,  swimming,  rescubig,  cycling,  skating,  winter  sports. 
3.  Walking,  military  games,  dancing,  Dalcroze  (Dresden)  exercises,  (f)  Vocational  guidance— labor 
offices,  (g)  Offices  for  apprenticeships. 
Miachler.  Aid  for  apprentices.  Special  publications  of  the  Labor  exchange  maga- 
zine.   Wien,  1911. 

The  author  shows  bow  the  town  of  Gratz  (Steiermark)  has  carried  out  the  idea  of  joining  the  agency 
of  training  apprentices  with  the  Labor  exchange. 
Programm  der  gewerbe-  und  handelaschule  fuer  maedchen  in  Cassel. 

This  school  prepares  girls  for  trade,  household  duties,  commerce,  and  for  governess  examhiations. 
It  places  the  pupils  who  leave  schooL 
Soziale  praxis.    Berlin,  W.  Duncker  und  Humblot. 

Gives  numerous  papers  on  vocational  guidance.  No.  20  contains  two  essays  on  advising  ado- 
lescents (minors)  in  England.  German  title— Abhandhmg  ueber  die  beratung  der  jugendlichen  bci 
der  berufWahl  in  En^and. 
Tauch.  Daa  gewerbliche  lehrlingswesen  in  Deutschland  seit  dem  zukrafttreten  dea 
handwerkeigesetzee  vom  26.  Juli  1897,  mit  besonderer  beruecksichtigung  Badens. 
Freiburg,  Herdersche  verlagshandlung,  1911. 

In  a  general  sketch  of  apprenticeship  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  cooperation  hi  placement  work,  and 
vocatkmal  guidance;  labor  exchange  officers  are  criticized  for  lack  of  personal  relation  to  the  ];>^nts 
and  young  people  with  whom  they  come  hi  contact 
Wolff.    Eltemflprechfitunde  und  berufswahl  der  Stadt  Halle  a.  S.    Heft  2  O.  S.  87. 

These  iMipers  show  how  the  town  of  Halle  provided  consulting  hours  for  parents;  report  on  progress 
is  given.    In  the  annual  statistical  reports  in  HaUe  details  are  regularly  reported  as  to  the  age,  sex, 
schooling,  and  vocational  plans  of  those  who  seek  advice. 
Zucker,  Gertrude.    (Charlottensbuig)  Die  beratung  bei  der  berufswahl  mit  besonderer 
beruecksichtigung  der  weiblichen  jugend. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


So  great  has  been  the^part  that  the  folk  high  schools  and  then* 
offspring,  the  agricultural  schools,  have  had  in  the  intellectual  and 
economic  development  of  rural  Denmark  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  study  by  those  interested  in  the  intellectual  and  economic 
improvement  of  our  ovm  rural  population.  The  founders  of  these 
schools  and  those  who  have  developed  them  have  broken  completely 
away  from  ancient  educational  traditions  and,  having  faithfully 
interpreted  the  educational  needs  of  their  people,  have  sought  to  meet 
them  in  the  most  direct  and  practical  way  possible.  This  we  also 
must  do  if  education  is  to  become  the  vital  force  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  enlightenment  and  development  of  our  rural  population.  My 
own  feeling  after  visiting  Denmark  and  making  a  serious  study  of  the 
folk  high  schools  and  their  methods  is  that  they  have  some  very 
practical  suggestions  to  offer  us  for  the  improvement  of  rural  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  piedmont  sections  of  the 
South.  I  have  attempted,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  work  and  methods  of  the  folk  high  schools  and 
to  indicate  as  definitely  as  possible  how  we  may  make  application 
of  their  best  features  in  the  improvement  of  rural  education  in  these 
sections. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  origin  of  the  folk  high  schools  in  Denmark  dates  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  centmy.  At  that  time  a  great  awakening  was 
taking  place  among  the  people  of  Denmark,  the  principal  manifesta- 
tion of  which  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  common  people  for 
greater  political  and  religious  liberty.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
farsighted  leaders  of  that  day  was  Bishop  N.  T.  S.  Gnmdvig,  a 
noted  divine,  poet,  and  historian.  Bishop  Gnmdvig  was  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  common  people  and  understood  their  aspirations 
and  needs  as  perhaps  no  other  man  did.  He  saw,  however,  that  the 
people  were  in  need  of  education  to  fit  them  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  greater  liberties  that  they  sought  and  to  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  freer  institutions.  He  felt  that 
greater  liberties  and  extended  political  privileges  might  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  real  welfare  of  the  people  unless  they  were  taught  to 
use  them  with  intelligence. 

Bishop  Gnmdvig  was  not  in  sympathy,  however,  with  the  classic 
spirit  that  predominated  in  the  education  of  Ids  day;  at  least  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  prevailing  type  of  education  was  best  for  the 
peasants  of  Denmark.  This,  he  believed,  placed  too  much  emphasis 
on  learning  for  learning's  sake  and  did  not  suj£ciently  provide 
either  for  the  development  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  or  for 
the  improvement  of  his  efficiency  as  a  member  of  society.  He 
believed  that  education  should  enable  a  man  to  know  life  and  to 
know  himself,  that  it  should  reveal  his  abilities  and  strengthen 
them,  and  that  it  should  raider  him  more  capable  of  performing  well 
his  daily  task.  It  should  not,  however,  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
his  work.    Grundvig's  idea  was  that — 

Educatioii  should  not  be  rendered  in  such  manner  that  it  breeds  despondency  and 
contempt  for  work,  but  so  that  it  ennobles  a  man's  work  and  heightens  his  ability  to 
perform  it  well. 

In  order  that  education  of  this  kind  might  be  made  available  for 
the  people  of  Denmark,  Bishop  Grundvig  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  great  school  at  some  suitable  point  in  the  Kingdom. 
He  laid  his  idea  before  the  King  of  Denmark  and  won  his  indorse- 
ment for  the  plan  and  his  promise  of  financial  aid.  A  location  was 
decided  upon,  land  was  secured,  and  the  imdertaking  was  begun. 
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Before  it  could  be  carried  out,  however,  the  King  died  and  the  proj- 
ect came  to  an  end.  Others  had  become  acquainted  with  Grund- 
Tig's  ideas,  however,  and  were  like  him  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  people.  Some  years  later,  therefore,  the  school  project  was 
revived,  though  in  modified  form.  The  plan  to  establish  one  great 
school  was  abandoned,  and  assistance  was  not  again  sought  from 
the  King,  The  movement  when  revived  became  more  distinctively 
a  movement  of  the  people  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  num- 
ber of  schools  of  the  type  advocated  by  Bishop  Grundvig. 

The  first  folk  high  school  was  established  in  1845  at  Rodding,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Schleswig,  which  was  then  Danish  territory.  In 
its  organization  and  purpose  it  followed  closely  the  ideas  of  Bishop 
Gnmdvig.  A  two-years'  course  of  study  was  authorized.  The 
principal  subjects  of  instruction  were  Danish,  history,  physics,  and 
agriculture.  The  aim  of  the  school  seems  at  the  outset  to  have  been 
fourfold:  First,  to  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  to 
prepare  them  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  their  new 
national  constitution  and  to  use  in  the  most  intelligent  way  the 
liberty  granted  by  it;  second,  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  strong  spirit 
of  patriotism,  particularly  in  the  Provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein,  where  there  was  a  faction  disloyal  to  Denmark  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  Germany;  third,  to  strengthen  religious  faith  among  the 
people;  and  fourth,  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  vocational  instruct 
tion,  particularly  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  school  at  Rodding  for  various  reasons  did  not  prosper  to  the 
extent  hoped  for.  This  was  true  also  of  Grundvig  schools  established 
elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom  during  the  early  years  following  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  at  Rodding.  For  nearly  20  years  the  movement 
did  not  really  take  hold  of  the  people  of  Denmark.  Then  came  the 
war  with  Germany  in  1864,  which  had  been  long  expected  and  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  This  disaster  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  nation  and  for  the  time  being  rendered  the  people 
almost  hopeless.  But  with  the  passing  of  the  first  staggering  effect 
of  defeat  the  coiu<age  of  the  nation  returned,  and  a  movement  b^an 
to  r^ain  the  prestige  which  the  nation  had  lost.  This  new  move- 
ment did  not  have  for  its  pmpose,  however,  the  restoration  of  Den- 
mark's strength  in  arms  nor  the  Training  of  the  territory  that  had 
been  lost.  It  was  in  awakening  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  the  resoiu*ces  of  the  land  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
saw  the  promise  of  restored  national  prestige  and  respect.  This,  it 
was  beUeved,  could  be  accomplished  oijy  through  education.  There- 
fore education  became  the  watchword  of  the  leaders  of  the  people 
and  a  passion  with  the  people  themselves.  This  new  faith  in  educa- 
tion turned  the  attention  of  the  people  ^ain  to  Bishop  Grundvig's 
plan  for  popular  education  and  led  at  once  to  a  recognition  of  the 
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possibilities  of  the  folk  high  school  and  to  the  real  beginning  of  the 
hi^-school  movement.  The  school  at  Rodding  was  moved  across 
the  new  Gennan  border  and  reestablished  at  Askov.  Other  schools 
were  established  here  and  there  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Students 
b^an  to  flock  to  them  in  niunbers,  and  their  influence  grew  with  great 
rapidity. 

To-day  there  are  nearly  80  folk  high  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  almost  10,000  students.  Over  10  per  cent  of  the  population  pass 
through  them.  The  young  people  of  the  country  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  spend  a  term  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  at  a  number 
of  the  schools  there  are  many  more  appUcants  for  admission  each 
year  than  can  be  accepted. 

The  folk  high  schools  are  not  State  institutions,  but  are  the  result 
of  private  initiative,  supported  by  a  strong  popular  desire  for  educa- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  owned  and  controlled  by  individuals,  and 
others  by  high-school  societies.  These  have  been  aided  by  gifts  and 
loans  from  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  are 
located.  They  therefore  represent  the  cooperative  effort  of  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves  the  kind  of  education  that  they 
need.  They  are  inspected  by  the  Government,  however,  and  when 
they  come  up  to  c^ain  requirements  are  recognized  by  the  State 
department  of  education  and  receive  small  annual  grants  from  the 
national  treasury.  At  the  present  time  the  amount  granted  to  each 
recognized  school  is  3,000  kroner  ($810).  Deserving  students  who 
are  not  able  to  bear  their  own  expenses  while  attending  a  high  school 
may  receive  assistance  from  a  fund  appropriated  by  the  Government 
for  that  purpose.  The  maximiun  amount  of  assistance  so  given  to 
each  aided  student  is  25  kroner  ($6.75)  per  month.  Students  pay 
35  kroner  ($9.45)  per  month  in  winter  and  32  kroner  ($8.64)  per  month 
in  summer  for  tuition,  board,  and  lodging.  The  accommodations 
provided  are  plain  but  comfortable. 

0R6AIVIZATI0N  AND  WORK  OF  THE  FOLK  HIOH  SCHOOL. 

The  Danish  folk  high  school  is  not  a  high  school  in  the  sense  that 
we  understand  the  term  in  the  United  States;  at  least,  it  is  very 
unlike  the  public  high  schools  of  this  country.  The  folk  high  schools 
are  always  located  in  the  coimtry  and  are  maintained  primarily  for 
country  youth.  Most  of  their  students  are  therefore  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers,  though  among  them  are  found  many  young 
men  and  women  from  other  walks  in  hfe.  In  some  schools  a  few 
from  the  towns  and  cities  are  enrolled.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  from 
18  to  25  years  of  age.  A  few  are  younger  than  18,  but  students 
under  that  age  are  usually  not  expected.  Bishop  Grundvig,  in 
planning  for  the  school,  imderstood,  as  educators  well  understand 
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to-day,  that  it  is  at  this  age  that  the  intellectual  life  can  be  most 
easily  awakened,  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  periods  to  arouse  ambi- 
tions, to  establish  ideals,  and  to  impart  to  the  indiyidual  a  kno^- 
edge  of  himself  and  a  knowledge  of  life.  Most  of  the  students  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  several  years  prior  to 
coming  to  the  high  school. 

In  most  folk  high  schools  two  courses  of  study  are  offered — a  five 
months'  course  in  winter  for  young  men  and  a  three  months'  cotirse 
in  the  smnmer  for  young  women.    At  the  outset  a  two  years'  course 
was  planned,  but  it  was  found  that  comparatively  few  young  men 
and  women  could  be  spared  from  the  farm  for  that  length  of  time 
or  could  afford  the  expense  necessary  to  complete  a  two  years' 
coiurse.    Moreover,  long  continuance  in  school  often  tends  to  make 
the  country  youth  dissatisfied  with  the  tasks  of  the  farm  and  with 
farm  life.    Such  a  tendency  is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
piu^ose  of  the  folk  high  school.    Its  chief  purpose  is  to  open  the 
eyes  of  its  students  to  the  possibilities  for  a  richer,  happier,  more 
satisfactory  life  in  the  performance  of  the  tasks  with  which  they 
are  already  familiar.     "We  want  om*  pupils,"  explained  the  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  larger  folk  high  schools,  "to  say  when  they  leave, 
'Now  I  will  go  back  to  my  work  and  more  clearly  see  the  meaning 
of  it  and  more  deeply  feel  the  dignity  of  it.'    We  do  not  desire  that 
they  become  so  devoted  to  reading  and  to  study  as  to  become  dis- 
satisfied with  their  work."    It  was  found  by  experience,  therefore, 
that  by  offering  short  courses  that  come  at  a  time  when  the  young 
people  of  the  country  can  best  be  spared  from  their  tasks,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  folk  high  schools  to  reach  a  much  larger  number  and 
to  accomplish  its  aims  in  a  much  more  effective  way.    Most  of  the 
students  go  back  to  their  work  after  spending  a  term  in  a  high  school. 
A  few  return  to  the  same  school  or,  perhaps,  after  a  year  or  two,  go 
for  a  term  to  another  high  school.    Some  go  later  to  Askov,  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  the  folk  high  schools,  where  more  extended 
com*ses  are  offered.    Many  students  of  the  high  schools,  after  com- 
pleting a  term  there,  go  to  an  agricultural  school  for  technical  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits  connected  with  rural  life. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  folk  high  schools  consists  in  part  of 
a  review  of  the  more  important  elementary  branches.  In  some 
schools  there  is  also  instruction  in  science  subjects,  such  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology.  History  and  literature,  however,  are 
the  subjects  to  which  the  greatest  importance  is  attached,  and  it 
is  through  these  subjects  that  the  high  schools  seek  chiefly  to  accom- 
plish their  aims.  In  a  few  schools  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  rural  life  is  given.  In  their  early 
history,  agricultiu'e  was  included  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  all 
of  the  high  schools.    It  was  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
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Program  of  tubjecU  9ugg€»Udfor  a  eouru  of  vMtnictUmfar  young  men, 

FiiBtterm: 

English  language  and  compoaition. 

Hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Geography. 

History — Pleading  facts  of  world  history. 

History — ^American,  with  emphasis  on  biography. 

Literature — study  of  suitable  English  and  American  classics. 

Arithmetic  and  fs^rm  accounting. 

Gymnastics. 
Second  term: 

Chemistry — ^practical  application  of  chemistry  to  everyday  life. 

Physics — simplified  course  involving  a  practical  application  of  physics. 

Carpentry  and  repairing  tools  and  machinery. 

Soils— general  study  of  soil  formation,  soil  improvement,  etc. 

Plants — ^life  of  common  plants,  plant  diseases,  etc. 

Farm  management. 

Gymnastics. 
Third  term: 

Farm  machinery. 

Domestic  animals — ^breeds  and  breeding,  feeds  and  feeding. 

Dairying. 

Fruits  and  fruit  growing. 

Land  measuring,  draining,  etc. 

Markets,  transportation,  cooperative  associations,  etc. 

Land  laws,  insurance,  banks,  etc. 

Farm  buildings— planning  and  equipment  of  bams,  stables,  silos,  etc. 

Gymnastics. 

In  three  of  the  agricultural  high  schools  of  Denmark  special  short 
courses  are  given  throughout  the  year  for  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives.  The  length  of  the  courses  is  usually  about  two  weeks.  The 
writer  visited  one  of  these  schools  in  March,  1913,  and  foimd  54  men 
and  women  pursuing  the  short  course  then  given.  Some  of  the  men 
and  women  were  quite  old.  The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  give 
instruction  that  will  be  immediately  helpful  to  farmers  and  their 
wives  in  dealing  with  the  everyday  problems  of  the  farm.  A  large 
number  of  persons  take  advantage  of  them  each  year.  The  Govern- 
ment renders  financial  aid  to  deserving  persons  desiring  to  attend 
these  courses,  who  are  imable  to  bear  their  own  expenses.  Similar 
courses,  I  beUeve,  should  be  imdertaken  in  our  adaptation  of  the  folk 
high  schools.  They  would  render  practical  service  to  the  farmers  in 
reach  of  them  and  would  aid  in  securing  for  the  school  their  sym- 
pathy and  support. 

The  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  school  as  here 
recommended  need  not  be  great.  A  building  or  buildings  would  be 
necessary,  providing  classrooms,  laboratories,  rooms  for  students, 
and  living  quarters  for  the  principal  and  teachers.  The  students, 
except  those  residing  near  by,  should  live  at  the  schooL  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Danish  folk  high  schools  are  able  to  do  so  much  for 
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their  young  men  and  women  in  so  short  a  time  is  that  they  live 
together  like  a  large  family  and  devote  themselves  constantly  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  There  are  no  outside  influences  to  interfere  with 
their  work,  and  they  are  constantly  under  the  influence  of  their 
teachers. 

The  buildings  should  be  substantial,  but  plain.  The  quarters 
provided  for  students  should  be  comfortable  of  course,  but  need  not 
be  expensive  in  furnishing.  Bed  covering  and  pillows  could  be 
brought  by  the  student  from  home.  Plain,  but  wholesome,  food 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  dining  room.  Most  of  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  up-keep  of  the  buildings  could  be  done  by  the  students 
themselves.  Bams,  stables,  silos,  and  other  outbuildings  should  be 
provided,  such  as  should  be  foimd  on  any  well-managed  farm. 
Horses,  cows,  swine,  and  farm  fowls  should  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  population  and  the  school 
farm.  These  would  also  serve  the  students  for  study  purposes  and 
should  be  of  good  breeds.  There  must  be  a  school  farm.  This 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  opportunity  for  crops  and  pasture 
land.  It  should  be  an  average  farm  in  kind  and  quality.  Such  a 
farm  would  serve  better  than  an  exceptionally  good  one  to 
demonstrate  what  may  be  accomplished  by  proper  methods  in  farm 
improvement. 

The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark  are  owned  by  private  individuals 
and  high-school  societies,  but  are  subsidized  by  the  Government. 
This  plan  19  not  usually  an  acceptable  one  in  our  own  country.  We 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  giving  State  aid  to  private  and 
denominational  institutions.  The  private  ownership  of  these  schools 
has  certain  advantages  there,  but  in  this  country  such  schools  would 
perhaps  render  the  greatest  service  if  established  and  supported  by 
some  governmental  unit  of  territory,  such  as  the  county  or  district. 
Our  way  of  cooperating  in  education  is  through  voluntary  taxation 
for  the  support  of  such  educational  institutions  as  we  desire.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  public  funds  should  not  be  supplemented 
by  private  donations.  Such  schools  might  also  be  supported  wholly 
by  private  contributions;  but  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  run 
them  for  private  gain. 

The  cost  of  attendance  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  If  the 
school  is  supported  by  taxation,  no  tuition  fees  would  be  required  of 
those  living  within  the  unit  of  territory  supporting  the  school. 
Rooms  could  be  let  to  students  without  chaise,  and  meals  could 
be  furnished  at  actual  cost.  The  necessary  expenses  of  a  course 
covering  three  terms  of  five  months  each  for  yotmg  men  and  four 
months  each  for  young  women  could  in  this  way  be  kept  so  low  as  to 
bring  such  a  course  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  young  people  of  a 
coxmty  or  district. 
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SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  FOLK  HIGH  SCHOOLS  THAT 
CAN  BE  ADOPTED  IN  STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

While  studying  the  Danish  folk  high  schools  the  writer  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  certain  features  of  their  work  could  be 
added  successfully  and  profitably  to  the  work  of  our  standard  high 
schools. 

HISTORY  AND  LrTBRATURB   IN  NIGHT  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Many  town  and  city  high  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of 
service  to  a  larger  number  of  yoimg  people,  are  now  maintaining  night 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  who  are  compelled  by 
the  necessity  of  self-support  or  of  the  support  of  relatives  to  be  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  The  introduction  in  night  schools  of  history 
and  literature  as  they  are  taught  in  the  folk  high  schools  would,  I  be- 
lieve,  attract  many  young  people  and  be  of  great  inspirational  value 
to  them.  Such  instruction  could  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers  of 
history  and  literat\u*e  in  the  high  school  or  by  other  qualified  persons. 
This  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  simple,  interesting  talks 
or  stories  and  by  means  of  pictures  and  lantern  slides.  Little  or  no 
preparation  should  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  no  tests 
or  examinations  should  be  given.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged, 
however,  to  do  independent  reading  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
upon  which  lectures  are  given,  and  questions  and  discussions  should 
be  encouraged. 

THE  SHORT  COURSE  IN  STANDARD  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  short  coiu'se  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  success  of  the 
Danish  folk  high  schools  as  any  other  feature  of  their  organization. 
If  the  courses  were  longer,  most  of  their  students  would  be  debarred 
from  attendance.  The  addition  of  similar  short  courses  to  the  work 
of  our  standard  rural  high  schools  would,  I  believe,  enlarge  their 
opportimity  for  service.  Such  courses,  continuing  four  or  five  months 
in  winter  and  arranged  especially  for  those  who  can  not  attend  for  a 
nine  months'  term  or  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  would  not  only  bring 
the  high  school  in  touch  with  many  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
reached,  but  would  doubtless  be  the  means  of  arousing  in  some  a 
desire  for  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction. 

Many  of  oxu*  rural  high  schools  are  not  attended  by  the  nimiber  of 
young  people  in  their  communities  that  ought  to  attend  them.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  organized  as  not  to  be  within 
reach  of  many  who  ought  to  receive  their  instruction. 

There  are  a  few  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  spared 
from  home  nine  months  out  of  the  year  for  a  four  years'  coiu'se  in  the 
county  or  district  high  school;  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  large 
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number  of  the  taxpayers  who  support  these  schools  find  it  impossible 
to  attend  them.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  measure  the  success  of  a  public 
high  school  in  part  by  the  number  of  young  people  in  its  territory  who 
attend  it.  Its  aim  should  be  to  render  the  greatest  service  possible 
to  the  lai^est  number  possible.  If  some  can  not  be  helped  as  much 
as  others,  that  fact  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  refusing 
to  help  them  at  all.  It  is  after  all  not  so  important  that  the  pupils  of 
a  high  school  be  put  through  a  course  of  traditional  length  in  the  tradi- 
tional way  as  that  they  be  helped  through  the  school  to  find  them- 
selves, and  that  they  have  a  foundation  for  lifelong  growth  and 
improvement. 

The  short  courses  suggested  should  include  both  inspirational  and 
practical  subjects,  so  that  they  may  make  the  strongest  possible 
appeal  to  their  students.  No  entrance  requirements  should  be  pre- 
scribed, but  a  minimum  age  limit  of  16  or  18  should  be  fixed,  and 
applicants  for  admission  should  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  October  20,  191S. 

Sir:  The  interest  in  the  kindergarten  for  young  children  has, 
within  the  last  26  years,  extended  to  all  parts  of  our  country.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  our  cities  and  towns  the  kindergarten  has  become 
recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  public-school  system.  Within 
the  decade  from  1902  to  1912  the  number  of  kindergartens  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  3,244  to  7,557,  and  the  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  those  reporting  to  this  bureau  increased  from  205,432 
to  353,546,  a  gain  of  133  per  cent  in  the  nimiber  of  kindergartens 
and  of  72  per  cent  in  the  number  of  enrolled  children  reported.  The 
proportion  of  kindergartens  supported  by  public-school  funds  as  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  the  number  of  public  kindergartens  for  1912  being  6,563,  or 
87  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  these 
public  kindergartens  being  301,327,  or  88  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  enrolled  children  reported.  The  total  nimiber  of  kindergarten 
teachers  reported  in  1912  was  8,856. 

A  form  of  education  so  widespread  as  this,  and  enUsting  the  serv- 
ices of.  so  many  people,  deserves  careful  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  this  bureau,  and  such  investigation  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  make 
some  time  soon.  In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  that  the  accom- 
panying manuscript,  containing  kindergarten  statistics  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  and  the  carefully  prepared  opinions  of  the  large 
number  of  people  whose  experience  makes  their  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject valuable,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  distribution  among  school  officials,  kindergartners,  and  others 
directly  interested  in  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commi8si(yMr. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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KINDERGARTENS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  survey  of  the  status  of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  for 
the  school  year  1911-12  was  made  with  the  idea  of  gathering  to- 
gether quantitative  facts.  The  question-forms,  therefore,  asked 
chiefly  for  returns  in  figures,  and  these  will  be  found  summarized  and 
tabulated  in  the  statistical  section  of  this  bulletin.  Figures  are  sig- 
nificant if  read  back  into  the  setting  from  which  they  were  taken,  and 
interpreted  in  relation  to  their  context ;  they  are  rich  material  to  one 
who  makes  a  rich  use  of  them,  but  void  otherwise.  The  statistics 
given  in  Section  II  should  accordingly  be  read  with  direct  ref  ei^ence 
to  the  material  presented  in  tHe  other  sections,  particularly  the  opin- 
ions of  superintendents,  primary  supervisors,  and  grade  teachers  in 
different  cities. 

It  is  iDteresting  to  note  the  numerical  extension  of  public  kinder- 
gartens and  all  other  kinds  of  kindergartens  at  the  close  of  June, 
1912,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  figures  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1902,  and  published  in  the  Commissioner's 
Report  for  that  year.  These  figures  showed  a  total  of  3,244  kinder- 
gartens, with  an  enrollment  of  205,432  children.  The  census  of  1900 
gave  a  population  of  3,639,583  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age, 
so  that  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  4' and  6  were  receiving  kindergarten  training  in  1902.  Ten  years 
of  growth  resulted  in  7,557  kindergartens  with  an  enrollment  of 
353,546  children.  The  census  of  1910  gives  a  population  of  4,150,315 
children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age.  In  1912,  therefore,  approxi- 
mately 9  per  cent  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  were  in  kin- 
dergartens. 

This  sort  of  computation,  however,  is  akin  to  standing  a  little 
child  against  the  kitchen  door  and  measuring  his  height  every  six 
months,  and  letting  him  triumphantly  view  the  new  scratch  which 
shows  how  he  is  ''growing."  But  no  series  of  ascending  scratches 
can  record  the  development  of  the  little  child's  mind  and  power. 
The  kitchen-door  measurements  are  obvious  and  tangible,  but  sig- 
nificant only  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  evidences  of  in- 
creasing intelligence  and  power  of  adjustment. 
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In  like  manner,  the  tables  of  statistics  presented  are  not  an  end 
in  themselves,  but^  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  to  use  the  numerical  survey  as  a  point  of  vantage 
from  which  to  carry  on  constructive  work  for  more  kindergartens 
and  better  kindergarten  training  schools,  better  quality  of  teachers, 
and  better  oiganization  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  necessary  part  of 
tlie  system  of  public  education. 

That  much  constructive  work  must  be  done  is  a  truism  which  im- 
presses itself  with  increasing  strength  upon  those  who  watch  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  steady  advance  of  kindeigartens  and  of  the 
kindergarten  idea  which  is  permeating  the  grades  is  an  element  which 
requires  careful  consideration  and  handling.  The  child  of  kindergar- 
ten age  is  so  young,  so  impre^ionable,  so  incapable  of  defending 
himself  against  the  faulty  words  and  actions  and  mental  attitudes  of 
teacher,  that  means  must  be  devised  to  eliminate  or  at  least  diminish 
the  number  of  faulty  teachers.  Standards  of  requirements  as  to 
personality  and  academic  and  professional  training  must  be  raised 
and  maintained,  for  the  siu'est  guarantee  of  the  extension  of  kin- 
dergartens is  good  work  done  by  good  teachers.  Any  other  method 
is  fictitious,  or  has  a  merely  inflated  value. 

City  superintendents,  in  response  to  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of 
the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public-school  system,  make  it  plain  that 
both  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  success  of  the  kindergarten  is 
due  to  the  excellence  of  the  teacher.  Furthermore,  a  particular 
training  school  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  maintaining  standards 
which  are  regarded  as  an  assurance  of  excellent  quality  of  work  on 
the  part  of  its  graduates. 

While  the  question-form  employed  in  conducting  this  survey 
asked  chiefly  for  numbers,  and  the  replies  came  back  in  terms  of 
numbers,  they  were  freighted  in  many  cases  with  unintended  reve- 
lations. From  the  intended,  as  well  as  from  the  unintended,  re- 
sponses may  be  drawn  several  conclusions  or  at  least  tentative 
inferences.  A  casual  glance  at  the  tables  of  statistics  will  show  the 
facts  about  kindergartens  in  so  far  as  those  facts  are  imiform  and 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  columns.  The  location,  the  number 
of  persons  involved  either  as  teachers  or  taught,  the  sums  of  money 
expended,  all  these  items  tell  a  tale  of  conformity  to  certain  prac- 
tices.   They  reveal  the  distribution  of  the  expected  factors. 

It  is  in  the  nonconforming  details  that  the  unexpected  factors 
come  to  light  and  present  variations  in  organization  and  practice. 
Tliese  variations  make  some  real  contributions  to  the  kindeigarten 
situation  as  a  whole;  they  testify  to  the  flexibility  of  the  kindeigarten 
and  to  the  truth  that,  though  principles  remain  eternally  fixed,  they 
must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  particular  communities 
and  groups  of  children. 
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In  the  first  place  the  many  varieties  of  types  of  kindei^artens  are 
noteworthy: 

(a)  Kindergartens  that  are  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

(h)  Kindergartens  in  parochial  schools  (Roman  Catholic  and  Ger- 
man Lutheran). 

(c)  Slindergartens  supported  partly  by  a  local  kindergarten  asso- 
ciation and  partly  by  the  board  of  education. 

id)  Slindergartens  supported  entirely  by  donations  made  through 
a  local  kindergarten  association. 

(e)  Kindergartens  supported  by  a  church  as  part  of  its  missionary 
activities. 

(/)  Kindeigartens  maintained  as  part  of  social  settlement  schemes. 

(g)  Kindeigartens  maintained  by  manufacturers  and  mill  owners 
as  part  of  their  social  welfare  work. 

(h)  Kindergartens  maintained  in  orphanages  and  day  nurseries. 

(i)  Ejndeigartens  maintained  in  schools  for  physical  defectives, 
for  mental  defectives,  or  subnormal  children. 

(;)  Private  kindergartens  either  as  part  of  a  private  school  or  as  a 
separate  institution. 

(i)  Kindergartens  in  universities  and  collies  which  give  courses 
in  science  of  education,  and  in  State  normal  schools.  In  these  kin- 
deigartens,  which  may  be  regarded  as  laboratories,  the  students  in 
training  have  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

In  the  forgoing  classification  may  be  traced  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  kindergartens  in  our  country.  First,  there  were  private 
kindei^artens,  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  luxury  for  the  children 
of  well-to-do  people.  Next,  good  men  and  women  began  to  pro- 
vide "charity"  kindergartens  for  the  poor  and  n^lected  children; 
churches,  settlements,  kindei^arten  associations,  and  miU  owners 
gave  and  continue  to  give  glad  and  generous  support  to  such  kin- 
dergartens. Third,  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten associations,  there  have  evolved  training  schools  for  young 
women,  established  primarily  to  fill  an  unmediate  need,  and  continued 
since  because  they  have  become  their  own  excuse  for  being.  Fourth, 
the  State  legislature  has  been  induced  to  pass  a  bill  making  it  l^al 
to  institute  public-school  kindei^artens.  Fifth,  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  partiaDy,  then  entirely,  taken  over  the  care  and  education 
of  little  children.  And  sixth,  the  State  and  city  normal  schools  have 
incorporated  the  kindergarten  training  schools,  making  them  into 
a  regularly  integrated  department. 

Thus  the  path  of  progress  has  been  from  private  philanthropy 
toward  a  broader  sense  of  social  relationsliips,  which  realizes  that  the 
State  should  be  the  true  nurturing  agency;  that  a  country  like 
America,  in  which  the  ideab  of  democracy  obtain,  should,  of  all 
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countries,  be  the  one  to  provide  for  every  stage  of  education  from 
babyhood  up. 

Thus,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nurturing,  maternal  aspect  of 
education  is  stressed  in  the  kindergarten,  and  its  flexibility  in  tte 
direction  of  teaching  after  a  motherly  fashion  is  evidenced  by  its 
adoption  into  day  nurseries,  orphanages,  schools  for  physical  and 
mental  defectives,  etc.  In  other  words,  wherever  a  child  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  he  is  living  a  fraction  of  a  life,  the  kindergarten  is 
needed  to  supply  some  of  the  missing  portion.  No  wonder  then  that 
mother-hearted  women  are  always  behind  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  and  boards  whose  aim  it  is  to  extend  kindergartens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  aspect  of  kindergarten  education 
is  strongly  accented  in  what  may  be  termed  '^ laboratory"  kinder- 
gartens, which  are  maintained  in  connection  with  normal  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  in  which  the  science  of  education  is 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  child-study  phase  of  psychology  has 
turned  the  attention  of  educators  increasingly  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  opportunities  for  first-hand  experiences  with  children. 
In  "laboratory"  kindergartens,  students  of  education  may  observe 
and  then  do  practice-teaching,  and  thus  learn  how  to  interpret  with 
scientific  care  significant  expressions  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Between  these  two  well-marked  functions  of  kindergarten  educar 
tion,  the  nurtiuring  and  the  scientific,  the  public  school  kindergarten 
stands  as  a  mediating  element,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  people  thd  best  kind  of  nurturing  and  scientific  care, 
to  give  them  the  best  kind  of  physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual 
training.  According  to  the  special  needs  of  the  particular  localities 
in  which  the  kindeigartens  are  established,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
one  or  more  of  the  phases  of  the  training.  But  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  current  in  public-school  kindergarten  practice  is  in  the 
direction  of  blending  kindergarten  and  primary-grade  work.  A  caren 
f ul  study  of  the  footnotes  to  the  statistical  tables  makes  it  plain  that 
the  problem  is  a  very  real  one. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  public  school  should  tend 
to  mold  whatever  it  adopts  out  of  life  into  a  uniform  cast.  The 
kindergarten  offers  resistance  to  such  molding,  and  yet  its  supporters 
wish  it  to  belong  to  the  system  of  public  education,  belong  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  To  preserve  the  distinctive  character  which 
glorifies  the  kindergarten  without  allowing  that  distinctiveness  to 
isolate  it  is  the  difficult  task. 

The  grades  are  conscious  of  the  liberating  influence  which  has 
emanated  from  the  kindergarten;  at  the  same  time  the  first  grade  par- 
ticularly calls  earnestly  to  the  kindergarten  to  help  make  adjustments 
which  will  do  away  with  the  abrupt  change  the  child  feels  in  passing 
from  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  one  into  the  more  circumscribed 
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surroundings  of  the  other.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  such  ad- 
justments are  in  the  making.  For  instance,  in  some  school  com- 
munities the  mmiber  of  elementary  grades  is  nine  instead  of  the 
customary  eight,  made  so  by  a  subprimary  class  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kindergarten  and  first^ade  work  and  which  admits  children  at 
five  years  of  age.  In  other  communities  the  two  sessions-a-day  prac- 
tice prevails;  in  some  cases  the  same  children  attend  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  having  ''pure"  kindei^arten  work  in  the 
morning  and  ''beginning''  first-^ade  work  in  the  afternoon;  or, 
again,  the  kindergarten  children  are  divided  into  two  groups,  A  and  B ; 
in  the  morning  A  and  B  both  attend  and  have  pure  kindergarten; 
in  the  afternoon  group  B  only  will  return  for  first-grade  work. 

In  some  cities  the  kindei^arten  is  arranged  on  a  basis  of  semiannual 
promotions,  and  the  children  spend  th6  first  twenty  weeks  of  the 
year  in  kindergarten  and  the  last  term  in  first^ade  preparatory 
work.  In  some  places  the  age  at  which  the  children  must  leave 
kindergarten  is  fixed  at  6  or  7  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
noticed  that  no  rigid  ruling  is  made,  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
individual  child  being  the  determining  factor  in  his  promotion  from 
kindergarten  to  first  grade.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  although  there  is 
danger  that  through  misplaced  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
or  mother  a  child  may  sometimes  be  retained  in  the  kindeigarten 
longer  than  is  right  and  wholesome. 

The  increasing  number  of  two-session-a-day  kindergartens  in  city 
public-school  systems  is  working  many  chttfiges  in  the^  distribution 
of  the  kindeigarten  teacher's  time.  Where  a  morning  session  only 
ia  the  rule,  the  teacher  usually  spends  her  afternoon  visiting  the  homes 
of  her  children,  holding  mothers '  meetings,  and  attending  classes  for 
further  study  and  self-improvement.  Her  opportunities  for  widen- 
ing and  enriching  her  experiences  are  plentiful.  Where  the  double- 
session  rule  prevails,  nearly  all  her  time  is  bestowed  directly  on  the 
children,  and  she  is  thus  enabled  to  give  herself  to  twice  as  many 
little  people  as  she  could  touch  under  the  former  arrangement,  while 
her  social  and  neighborhood  work  is  given  over  more  and  more  to 
medical  inspectors,  school  nurses,  mothers'  clubs,  and  parent-teacher 
associations.  It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  how  the  gain  and  loss 
will  balance  up.  One  city  that  has  tried  two  sessions  as  an  experi- 
ment ia  returning  to  one  session. 

Those  who  are  watching  the  trend  of  school  practice  can  not  yet 
decide  whether  the  kindergarten  teacher  stands  in  peril  of  losing  just 
that  quality  which  has  been  so  potent  a  factor  in  modifying  school 
theory  and  school  practice.  That  quality,  not  easily  described,  grows 
out  of  the  motherly,  nurturing  character  of  the  kindergartner's 
work.  It  is  not  "an  artificial  pose  of  motherhood,"  but  a  genuine 
necessary  element  of  the  teaching  relationship,  lacking  which  all 
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teaching  becomes  flat^  dull;  inert.     Scientific  it  may  be,  but  it  fails  to 
be  humanized. 

Theie  are  three  large  organizations  in  the  country  whose  members 
seek  to  preserve  and  extend  the  essential  spirit  of  the  genuine  kin- 
dergarten— the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  National  Slindergarten  Association. 

The  International  Eind^garten  Union  has  for  20  years  not  only 
guarded  carefully  the  standards  of  good  work,  but  has  advanced  those 
standards  toward  higher  and  still  higher  levels.  The  International 
Kindergarten  Union  endeavors  to  see  to  it  that  the  kindergarten 
training  schools  try  to  interest  an  increasingly  better  type  of  young 
womanhood  in  the  vocation  of  kindergarten  teaching,  on  the  sound 
principle  that  in  the  the  next  period  of  growth  everything  will  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  yoimg  women  who  go  into  new  locali- 
ties and  represent  the  kindergarten;  that  these  kindergartners  must 
be  fair  and  strong,  full  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  of  excellent  scholarship  and  a  clear  idea  of 
their  institutional  obligations.  In  the  successive  conventions  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  the  various  new  phases  of  child 
education  are  brought  forward  for  consideration,  and  the  discussions 
are  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  open-mindedness.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  educational  system  of  Dr.  Montessori  is 
receiving  most  thoughtful  attention  on  the  part  of  this  body  of  edu- 
cators, and  experiments  in  comparing  Froebelian  with  Montessori 
practices  have  been  undertaken  in  several  quarters.  The  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  Italian  system  can  be  dovetailed 
into  the  kindergarten  with  distinct  advantage  to  the  children. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  is  another  organization  which 
is  active  in  fostering  the  growth  of  kindergartens.  In  former  days  the 
kindergarten  teacher  never  rested  until  she  brought  into  being  a 
mothers'  meeting  and  by  this  means  joined  the  hands  of  the  home 
and  the  school.  In  these  latter  days  the  converse  is  taking  place, 
and  the  mothers'  club  or  parent-teacher  association  works  ardently 
for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  often  undertaking  to  support 
one  or  more  in  a  city  until  the  board  of  education  is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  kindergarten  training  to  make  it  part  of  the 
public-school  system.  In  this  and  in  many  other  ways  organized 
motherhood  is  doing  genuinely  creative  educational  work,  and  in  its 
affiliations  with  kindred  bodies  of  social-welfare  workers  a  mighty 
force  is  generated  that  in  due  course  of  time  will  remove  mountains 
of  ignorance  and  negligence. 

The  National  Kindergarten  Association  is  the  most  recently  formed 
of  the  three  organizations.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  stimulate  public 
interest  and  activity  so  that  they  will  result  in  adequate  provision 
for  kindergarten  training  for  every  little  child  of  the  Nation.    In 
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oth^  words,  the  association  is  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  and 
during  the  foiu"  years  of  its  existence  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
New  lines  of  extension  have  been  undertaken  which  are  leading 
directly  not  merely  to  more  kindergartens,  but  also  to  more  effi- 
cient Idndergaitens. 

The  National  Kindergarten  Association  is  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  conducting  the  kinder- 
garten division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  Miss 
Myra  M.  Winchester,  educational  director  of  the  association,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Locke,  corresponding  secretary,  have  been  appointed 
special  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Miss  Winchester 
is  in  charge  of  the  office  in  Washington  and  Miss  Locke  cooperates 
from  the  office  of  the  association  in  New  York. 
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Number  of  children  enroUed  in  kindergartens  per  thousand  of  the  population  between 

4  and  6  years  of  age  in  1912. 

1.  New  Jflwy— 278. 

2.  District  of  Columbia— 2as. 
S.NewYork--a34. 

4.  Wi»Misin--2M. 

6.  Connactieat— 221. 

6.  Rhode  Mand— 218. 


7.  Midiigan— 197. 


8.  Colorado— 154. 


9.  Ilaaeadmaetta-IM. 


ig  Utah— 132. 


IL  OaUfaniiar-iag. 


12.10aK>ari— 


13.  Nebraaka— 1 


E 


14.  lOniMBOta— 97. 


U,  abio-89. 


16.  Indiana    88. 


17.  Iowa— 78, 


18.  New  Hampghire-ae. 
IJj^ejad^jgj^^ 
28.  Pennaylvania— 65. 
«.  Maine-go. 
22.  Loiiiaiana-45. 
28.  Arttona — 10. 
24.  Marylaiid-39. 
28.  miDOis— 37. 
28.  D^ware-36. 

27.  Kentocky--^5. 

28.  Vgnnont— 33. 

29.  Oklahoma-31. 

30.  FkHlda-26. 

32.  Soath  Dakota— 22. 
83.  Kansaa-19. 

34.  Soath  CaroliDa-lt. 

35.  Alabama-18. 
38.  Wyoming— 17. 

38.  Texae-18. 

39.  Virginia-15. 

<0.  Waahingtop— 14. 

41.  Idaho— 13. 

42.  Missiaslppt— 12. 

43.  New  Mexioo-12. 
4i^North  Dakota— la 
45.  If  ontana-8. 

^  North  Carolina— 7. 
^.  Arkanaa»-3. 
«.  Oregon— 2. 
49.  WestVirsinla-1. 


15865**— 14- 
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Table  l.— Summary  of  $(ati8Uei  of  public  kindergartens  for  year  ended  June  SO,  IQltJ 


states. 

Cities 

having 

publio 

Bnder- 

gartens. 

Number 

of 
kinder- 
gartens. 

Xiunber 

of 
children 
enrolled. 

Average 
dally 

attend- 
ance. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

United  States 

867 

6,56^ 

301,827 

180,560 

7,391 

^oTth  AtJfinticPirigfc>n 

311 
454 

21 
82 
49 

8.108 

2,780 

146 

216 

313 

155,906 
108,187 
7,365 
10.496 
19,371 

91,010 

60,118 

4,568 

6.237 

9,627 

3,558 

North  Central  Division 

2,851 

Smith  At]^n%in  nfvhfofY . 

260 

South  Central  Division 

278 

Western  Division 

444 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

9 
9 
5 

1 

32 
111 
87 
17 

27 

22 

24 

119 

113 

37 

52 

7 

3 

1 

85 

14 

1 
3 

29 
30 
13 

345 
93 

224 
1,420 

542 

412 

374 
137 
459 
510 
505 
218 
206 
202 
3 
4 
133 
30 

1 

23 
72 
18 

1,349 

1,086 

404 

17,726 

4,555 

8,161 

18,680 

29,064 

14,874 

16,259 

y      6,041 

4,655 

22,697 

22,916 

7.851 

7,113 

13,872 

92 

194 

5,448 

1.049 

40 

1,282 

3,435 

834 

863 

776 

290 

11.115 

2,306 

6,873 

40,677 

17,740 

U,361 

11,160 
8,704 
3,442 
13,961 
13,849 
6,003 
5,021 
7288 
72 
89 

779 

24 

712 

2,131 

631 

50 
48 

Vermont..*. 

Blassaohusetts 

RhndeUlATirl.                             

19 
564 
96 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

209 

1,484 

New  Jersey 

538 

Penaiylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

niinois 

Michigan 

498 

392 
145 
396 
646 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

465 
198 
190 
349 
3 

South  Dakota 

4 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

137 

27 

Soath  Atlantic  Diviskm: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

1 

47 
137 

Virginia 

WestVfa^nia 

25 

North  Carolina 

2 

I 

5 

5 
1 
4 

6 

h 

5 

ii 

4 

8 

1  t 

I 
2 
2 
3 

6 

1 

19 
6 

65 
3 

27 
13 
45 
13 
1 
59 

6 
5 

89 
2 
4 

33 
3 
2 

20 

428 
60 
901 
385 

3,287 
196 

1,015 
634 

2,789 
677 
62 

2,036 

130 
172 

*'^ 
30 

2S8 

1,901 

189 

95 

414 

198 

46 

654 

273 

1,793 

'l66 

686 

409 

1,399 

323 

55 

1,407 

95 

136 

2,575 

24 

121 

1,220 

104 

50 

212 

12 

South  Carolina 

1 

Oeorjrla 

27 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky ' 

Tennesso'^ 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louiskum 

Texas 

Arknns"„^ 

Oklahona 

10 

65 
4 
36 
14 
105 
13 
1 
40 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

rolorado 

6 
6 

87 

New  ?le\'oo 

1 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WashinjMofi 

6 
40 

4 
2 
9 

Oregon 

Califomia 

1 

"1 

149 

10,910 

5,091 

284 

1  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  chairman  of  the  investigation  committee  of  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  for  her  kind  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  furnishing  lists  of  cities  in 
which  kindergartens  were  found  during  the  two  years'  survey  made  by  that  committee.  It  has  thus  been 
I>ossible  to  uiuke  comparisons  which  bring  out  interesting  points  in  both  the  surveys. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  statiatics  of  kindergartens  other  than  public  for  year  ended 

June  SO,  1912. 


Statas. 


Cities 
haying 
kindOT- 
gartens 


than 
public. 


Number 

of 
kinder- 
gartens. 


Number 

of 
children 
enroDed. 


Avenge 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


United  States. . 


North  Atlanta  Dirlsian . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 


New  Hampshire — 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut. 

NewYOTk 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 


nUnob. 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mtaeouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Divisk>n: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Vtaginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Oeorria 

Florflia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas... 

Oklah<una 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreg<Hi 

California 


412 


101 
52 
56 
35 


9M 


52,219 


31,460 


436 
268 
122 
99 
69 


22,919 
16,037 
5,818 
4,056 
3,391 


7 

4 

3 

41 

10 

48 

196 

44 

81 

41 
47 
74 
17 
14 
10 
10 
31 
6 
3 
5 
11 

9 
15 
6 
9 
3 
9 
24 
37 
10 

8 
17 
11 
13 

7 
32 

6 

5 


247 
152 
108 

1,485 
420 

2,396. 
13,472 

1,348 

3,292 

2.157 

4.191 

4,182 

1,116 

623 

766 

400 

1,532 

171 

379 

136 

3S4 

277 
935 
206 
540 
101 
301 
1.161 
1,774 
521 

224 

603 
692 
467 
447 
1,145 
207 
181 

15 


81 
149 

66 
214 

35 

93 
320 

84 
2,335 


14.343 
8,877 
3.664 
2.615 
1,961 


131 

122 

47 

1,080 

324 
1,836 
7,718 

958 
2.127 

1,551 
1,626 
2,317 
764 
366 
485 
271 
891 
129 
175 
106 
246 

193 
500 

125 
358 
68 
211 
758 
1.172 
189 

141 
489 
354 
334 
214 
837 
116 
130 

13 


53 
125 

54 
133 

28 

60 
168 

65 
1,253 


KRKATA   FOR   PAGE   16 
niinoiV-'N.nnl!;:;  nf'l'^'^'.'  "''  children  enrolled  shotdd  he  78,o89. 

r.n.s    fnr   >;-^'^,.^>"tral   I)n-^         should   therefore   read,   left  to   ri,ht  : 
4M.  ..S.V,  ;/A,V  <,  ;^jjj,  28..  1  :  and  totals   for  United  Statr.s  : 


867. 


.?//.o-o,    iQo,^y4,   7391. 


'  'I's  alters  totals  .-ited  on  pages  5  and  7 
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Table  3. — Cities  having  a  supervisor  of  public  kindergartens — Salary, 


Cities  and  States. 


Salary. 


ttirmtnghAm    ;V|a 

MobUcAla.. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Pomona,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn 

New  Haven.  Conn 

South  Mancnesttf,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn 

Washington.  D.  C 

Columbus,  Ga 

Columbia,  III 

LaQranee,Ill 

Moline,ni 

Peoria,  111 

Converse,  Ind 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Michigan  City,  Ind. . . : . . 

Shelbyyille,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Neodesha,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston.  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Fitchbure,  Mass 

Newton ,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Worcester.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Ironwood,  Mich 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

Chisholm,  Minn 


$1,390 

600 

2,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,600 

800 

1,500 

1,100 

730 

940 

1,750 

500 

1,250 

950 

810 

1,300 

11,000 

1,800 

»  1,800 

720 

585 

693 

1,4.50 

850 

697 

540 

765 

600 

1,100 

2,400 

675 

1,860 

1,350 

8LX) 

1,000 

>  2,700 

1,300 

2,100 

1,300 

650 

900 

900 

«i,2no 

800 


Cities  and  States. 


Eveleth,  Minn 

Gilbert,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Natchez.Miss 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Omaha  Nebr 

South  Omaha,  Nebr . 

Concord,N.  H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . . . 
AtlanUcCit>\N.J... 

Camden,  N.J 

Jersey  city,  N.  J 

Kearney,  N.J 

Newark,N.J 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  J . . 
R-^-    'rd,N.J 

T  :.N.  J 

AiiKtu>,N.  Y 

BiitTnlo,N.Y 

GloversviUc,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,N.  Y 

New  Patz,N.  Y 

New  York  N.  Y 

Sflieneotadv,  N.  Y... 

Svractisp,  ?i.  Y 

TVov,N.  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Yonkere,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Day  ton.  Ohio 

Muhsftem,Ohio 

Sprinjrfield,  Ohio 

Okhihoraii  Cit  v,  Okla 

Guthrie.  Okla! 

Philadelphia,  I'a. . . . . 

Pit  tHbtirgh,  Pa 

Scnuuon,  Pa 

Providence,  U,  1 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Forth  Wort^,  Tex... 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Richmond^  Va 

Antigo,  Wis 

Kenosha,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  Wis 


Salary. 


fOSO 

1,100 

>2,300 

«675 

1.600 

2,850 

1,550 

903 

7O0 

700 

U.60O 

U.800 

>  2,500 
1  1,700 

2,200 

710 

1,000 

1.350 

1,000 

1,600 

675 

■1,000 

>  1,000 
3,500 
1,400 
1,350 

900 

750 

1,240 

1,800 

12,640 

1,200 

450 

900 

1,000 

675 

2,500 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

700 

« 1,000 

>2,2?<0 

>  2,000 

675 
845 
775 


1  Supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary  grades. 

'  Principal  of  kindergarten  department  in  normal  school. 


*  Also  assistant  superintendent. 
<  Also  director  of  one  kindergarten. 


Table  4. — Kindergartens  {other  than  public)  hamng  a  supervisor. 


city  and  State. 


Name  of  kindergarten  (or  supporting  body). 


I  Salary. 


Hunt8ville,Ala... 
Los  Angeles,  Cal... 
San  Francisco,  Cal 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Savannah.  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Rlverside,-m 

Muncie,  Ind 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Brooklyn.  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

Do 

Do 

aeveland.Ohio... 

Reading,  Pa 

Nashville,  Tenn... 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Norfolk.  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 


Huntsville  Kindergarten  Association 

Neighborhood  Settlement 

Golaen  Gate  Kindergarten  Association 

Sheltering  Arms  Association 

Free  Kindergarten  Association* 

Mill  Owners— P.  E.  Church 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Armour  Institute 

Kindergarten  Extension  Association 

Muncie  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Saginaw  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society 

Children's  Aid  Society 

New  York  Kindergarten  Association 

St.  Bartholomews 

Cleveland  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Association 

Reading  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Methodist  Training  School 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Association 

Houston  Kindergarten  Association 

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Association 

Norfolk  Kindergarten  Association 

Milwaukee  Mi^tsion  IClndergarten  and  Neighborhood  Association 


<8I0 

1,200 
600 
780 

1,000 

1,300 

810 

540 

1,800 

9(J0 

2,500 

1,250 

1,500 

585 

720 

855 

900 

590 

1,000 

1,000 


1  Supervisor  supervises  public  school  kindergartens  and  training  school  kindergartens.    *  Services  given. 
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86  KINDERGARTENS  IN    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

List  of  kindergartens  for  which  no  statistical  data  are  availabk.' 


StatM  and  cities. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

States  and  cities. 

Name  of  kindergart<»n. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham... 

Bessemer 

Do 

Ensley  Wesley  House. 
Miss  Adam's  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Brun's  Kindergarten. 
Free  Kindergarten. 

Miss  AUce  Stewart's  Kinder- 
garten. 
Central  Iligh  Kindergarten. 

Angelus  Vista  School. 
Chinese  Kindergarten. 
Misses  Jane's  Kindergarten. 
Denniflon  Street  Settlement 

Good  Wi'lS^iw'Kindergarton. 
Key  Route  Inn  Kindergarten. 
Orphans'    Home    Kindergar- 
ten. 
Plymouth  Church  Kindergar- 

MissRuth  Seeley'8  Kinder- 
garten. 

Emanuel  Kindergarten  So- 
ciety (2  kindergartens). 

Occidental  Free  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Pixley  Memorial  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 

CaUfornia  Fruit  Canner's  As- 
sociation Kindergarten. 

Belle  Lennox  Nursery. 
Froebel  Montessori  School. 
Miss  Anna  Woolcut's  Kinder- 
garten. 
Sacred  Heart  Orphanage. 
Woodcroft  School. 

North  Street  Kindergarten. 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbe- 
ciles. 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  I'age's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Carter's  Kindergarten. 

Home  for  Friendless  and  Des- 
titute Children. 

Neighborhood  House. 

Lucy  Webb  Hayes  Kinder- 
garten. 

Washington  Home  for  Found- 
lings. 

Miss  Adele  Jocabis  Kinder 
gar  ten. 

St.  Augustine  Free  Kinder- 
garten. 

Gate  City  Free  Kindergarten. 

Normal  School  Kindergarten. 

West  End  Kindergarten. 

Applcton  Church  Home  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Agnes  Lyon's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Lily  Flanagan's  Kinder- 
garten. 
St.  John's  Orphanage. 

lum. 

Avondale  Kindergarten. 

Francis  E.  Clark  Settlement. 

Forty-first  Street  Pre8.Ch.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Gad's  HIU  Settlement. 

Grace  Church. 

lUinois— Contd. 
Clilcago 

Do 

LilUan   White   Grant's   Kin- 

derrarten. 
Hull  Hotise. 

Sheffield 

Do 

Miss  Mary  Otterson's  Kinder- 

garten. 
Park  No.  1  and  No.  2  Kinder- 

Arkansas: 
Okolona 

Do 

Texarkana 

Do 

eartens. 
Plymouth  Kindergarten. 
Mrs.  Fredetiea  Root's  Kinder- 

California: 

Do 

Los  Angeles.... 
Do 

Do 

garten. 
St.  Paul's  Kindergarten. 

Do 

Do 

Ste van's  School  for  Girls. 

Oakland 

Do 

Unitarian  Church  Kindergar- 
ten. 
Wilson  ATcnue  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Woodlawn  Avenue. 

Do 

Decatur 

Edwards\'llle.. 
Elgin 

Daggett  Kindergarten. 

Do 

Leclair  Kindergarten. 

First  Methodist  Church  Kin- 

Do  

Froeport 

Galesburg 

Godfrey 

Harvey 

Hoj'leton 

JoUet 

dergarten. 
Miss  Edith  ChrUtler's    Kin- 

San Francisco.. 
Do 

dergarten. 
Miss  Rheda  Coatess  Kinder- 

"Be\'erly  Farm"  Home  and 
School    for    Nervous    and 
Backward  Children. 

Do 

Santa  Rosa 

Colorado: 

Miss  Mabel  Lewis's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Evangelical  Orphanage. 

Miss  Dorothy  Henderson's 
Kindergarten. 

Denver 

Lake  BluflT 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Paxton 

Do 

age  and   Epworth  Church 
Home. 
Miss  MjTUe  McGinnis's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Do 

Pueblo 

Do 

Connecticut: 
Hartford 

State  School  and  Colony. 
Miss  Merrie  MiUs  Kindergar- 
ten. 
Cheerfnl  Home. 

LakevlUe 

Quincy 

New  Haven 

Springfield 

Watcrbury 

Windsor 

Springfield 

Urbana 

Indiana: 
Rmr^il 

Lavina  Beach  Mission  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Cunningham  Children's 
Homo. 

Private  Kindergarten. 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Indianapolis. .. 

South  Bend.... 

Do 

Ketcham  Kindergarten. 
Laurel  Kindergarten. 
St.  Joseph   County    Associa- 
tion Kindergarten. 
The  Rose  Orphan  Asylum. 

Dist.  Columbia: 

Washington 

Do 

Terre  Haute.... 
Iowa: 

Bcloit 

United  Norwegian  Lutheran 

Do 

Davenport 

Sioux  City 

Kansas: 

Enterprise 

Kansas  City.... 

Leavenworth  . . 

Wichita 

Winfleld 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

Do 

Church  Orphans'  Home. 

Soldiers'  Orpnans'  Home. 

Miss  Jane  Green's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Miss  Gladys  Johnson's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Fellowship  House  Kinder- 
garten. 

Free    Kindergarten    Assoda- 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

St.  Augustine . . 

Georgia: 

AtlanU 

Do 

Do    

Mat.'on 

Wichita  ChUdren's  Home. 
State     Home     for      Feeble 
Minded. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brown's  Kin- 
dergarten. 
Childran's  Home  Socfety. 

Savannah 

Illinois: 

BeUcviUe 

Do 

Chicago 

Do 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans... 
Maine: 

Gardiner 

Portland 

West  Pownal . . 

Jewish  Orphans'  Home. 

Do 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Do 

MLss  Marion  P.  Dana's  Kin- 

Do  

dergarten. 
Maine     School     for     Feeble- 

Do 

Minded. 

>  See  also  list  on  p.  89. 
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List  of  kinder garteM /or  which  no  statistical  data  are  available. — Continued. 


Btatos  and  cities. 


Maryland: 
BftltimorR. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


rambrldpR . 
Salisbury . . 

Boston 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 

FaU  River. 
Falmouth.. 
Hudson 


Ipswich. 
Do... 


Leominster . . 


Lexinf^ton . 

I^ynn 

kelrose.... 


MOford. 
Naticli . 


N.  Attl<»boro... 
i'awtucket 


Wakefleld. 
Waver!  y . . 
Worcestor. , 


Wrentham. 
MichU»n: 

Cold  water.. 
Detroit 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Orand  Rapids. 
Do 


Do 

Minnesota: 
Faribault . 


Minneapolis 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 


Missouri: 
Alton . 


Cape  ((irardcau 

Kansas  City.... 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Kgenton  Home. 

Hampden  Free  Kindergarten. 

Home  of  tlie  Friendless. 

Light  Street  Free  Kinder- 
garten, Nursery,  and  Child's 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  Handby's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Humphrey's 
Kindo^arten. 

Mrs.  Copely-Greene's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Emanuel  House. 

Guild  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

Home  for  Destitute  Catholic 
Children. 

New  England  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers. 

Roxbury  Neigborhood 
House. 

iSouth  End  House. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage. 

Martha  Hall  Kmdergarten. 

Miss  Laura  Bri^iam's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mrs.  Robert  Brown's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mtes  Fannie  L.  FUnt's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Congregational  Kindergarten. 

Lynhoim  Bv  the  Sea. 

Miss  Francs  Lowdon's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Froebel  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Haven's  Kinder- 
garten. 


Miss  Ryder's  Kindergarten 

MissMariof      "'     

garten, 


itta  King's  Kindor- 

Kinder- 

for 

of 


Miss  Grace  White's 

garten. 
Massachusetts   Schoo 

Feeble-Minded. 
Orphanage  of  Our  Lady 

Mercy. 
Wientham  State  Normal. 


Mk^higan  State  Publk;  Schools.  . 

MissFlorence  M.  Clark's  Kin-  { 
dergarten. 

Detroit  Industrial  School  and 
Free  Kindergarten. 

Detroit  University  School. 

East  Side  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation Kindergarten. 

Itulian-Amerkmn  Instituti^. 

Jefferson  Avenue  Kindergar- 
ten. 

D.  A.  Blodgett  Home  for 
Children. 

Grace  Church  Parish  Froc 
Kindergarten. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Minnesota  School  for  Feoble- 
Mtnded  and  Epfleptk*. 

Washburn  Memorial  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Mississippi  Baptist  Orphan- 
age. 

Cherry  Street  Baptbt  Kinder- 
garten. 

State  Normal  School  Kindor- 
gaiten. 

Miss  Barston's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Rk;bard's  Kindergarten. 

Sisters  of  Zion.  1 


States  and  cities. 


Missouri— Contd. 
Kansas  City  . . . 

St.  Louis 

Do 

Do 

Warrenton 

Montana: 

Bould<ir 

Nebraska: 

Beatrk.-^ 

Lincoln 

York 

New  Hampshire: 
Dover 

l4iconia 

Manchester 

New  Jersey: 

Elizjibeth 

Englewood 

Hacken.s^ck 

Jersey  City 

Montclair 

Newark 

Parsippany . . . . 

Paterson 

Do 

Skillinan 

Trenton 

New  York: 

Albany 

Albton 

Auburn 

Bath 

Blauvelt 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Hudson 

Iroquois 


Name  (tf  kindergarten. 


Miss  Francis  Scott's  Kinder- 
garten. 

German  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home. 

Girls'  Industrial  Home. 

Mission  Free  School,  Church 
of  the  Messiah. 

Central  Wesleyan  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Montana  Training  School  for 
Backward  Children. 

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

Congregational  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Mothers'  Jewels  Home. 

MLss  Ruth  Dearborn's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

New  Hampshire  School  for 
Feeblo-Mmded. 

Mrs.  Moore's  Kindergarten. 

Egcnolf  Dav  Nursery. 

Daisy  Fiela's  Home  and  Hos- 
pital. 

Mrs.  llichards's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Lewis's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mm  Doubleday's  Kindergar* 
ten. 

NoMTark  Orphans'  Home. 

Morris  County  Children's 
Homo. 

Miss  Jennie  Hover's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Margaret  Hoxsey's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Now  Jersey  State  Vfllago  ftr 
Epileptics. 

Miss  Bessie  Van  Syckle. 

Orplian  Asylum. 

Mrs.  Robert  Moore's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Marlon  Tripp's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Davenport  Home. 

Asylum  of  Sisters  of  St.  Domi- 
nic. 

Angel  Guardian  House. 

Brooldyn  Industrial  Home. 

First  Hebrew  Day  Nursery 
and  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. 

Katharine  Tilney  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Messiuli  Lutheran  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Method bt  Episcopal  Church 
Kindergarten. 

Nostrand  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Orphan  Asylum  Socfoty. 

Park  Avenue  Branch  Congre- 
gational. 

Mtes  M.  T.  Purdy's  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  John's  Home. 

St.  Mark's  Protestant  K pis- 
copal. 

Strong  Place  Baptist  Church, 

Buffalo  Orplian  Asylum. 

Fitch  Cr&he. 

Orphan  and  Relief  Associa- 
tion Kindergarten. 

Thomas  Indian  School. 
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Liii  o/tindergarteiis/or  which  no  statistical  data  are  available. — Continued. 


States  and  cittos. 

SUtM  and  cities. 

Name  of  kittdargaften. 

New  York— Contd. 
Long  Island 

((Jarden  City) 
Long  Island 

(Kings  Park.) 
Matteawan 

House  of  St.  Oflos. 

Howard    Orphanage    Indii.s- 
trial  Home. 

Miss  Amy  DuBois's  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  Agatha  Home. 

Ascenston  Memorial   Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church. 

Barnard  School. 
,  Bethany    Congregational 
Church. 

Bloomingdale  Guild. 

B'nai    Jeshurum    Congrega- 
tion. 

Bohemian  Klndemtrt^n. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

Catharine  Mission. 

Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Chapin's  Ktodergarten. 

Church  of  the  People. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum. 

E.  and  M.  DavidsWs  Khi- 
dergarten. 

Educational  Alliance  Associa- 
tton. 

Friendship  Neighborhood 
House. 

Grace  Church  Day  Nursery. 

Halsey  Day  Nurs^y. 

Hamilton  House. 

Hawthorne  School. 

Hebrew  Infant  Asylum. 

Hope  Day  Nursery. 

Jenny  Hunter   Training 
School. 

Intcrcesskra    Chapel    Protes- 
tant Episcopal. 

Italian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Miss  Jacobl's  School. 

Misses  Johnston's  School. 

Little  Mother's  Day  Nurseries 
(3  kindergartens^. 

Madison  Avenue  Reformed. 

St.  Agnes  Day  Nursery. 

St.  Augustine  Protestant 
Episcopal. 

St.  Chrj'sostom's  Protestant 

St.  JosepWOrphan  Asylum. 
School  of  Mothercraft. 

Kindergarten. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Kinder- 
garten. 

Soudder  School  for  Girls. 

Virginia  Day  Nursery. 

Warren  Gocldard  House. 

Washington  Heights  Day 
Nursery. 

West  Sicfo  Day  Nursery. 

Oswego  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mount  Florence  School. 

New  York  City  Children's 
Hospital  and  School. 

Rochester  Orphan  Asylum. 

St.  Jos^h's  Asylum, 

Miss  Copeland's  School. 

Miss  Anna  A.  Merriam's 

SchooL 
Onondaga  Orphans'  Home. 
St  Vincent's  Asylum. 
Troy  Orphans'  Home. 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Kindergarten. 
St.  Joseph's  Infants'  Home. 
Noble  SchooL 

North  CaroUna: 
Asheville 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Do 

Miss  Liuie  Stereo's  Kinder- 
garteo. 

Christ  Church  Khidergarten. 
Hungarian  Kinderrarten. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Innis'8  Ktodergar- 

ten, 
Institutkm  for  Feeble-Minded 

Nanuet 

Now  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lancaster 

Marietta 

Trov 

Miss  Arabel  Wright's  Khider- 
garten. 

Mks  Rhea  HiU's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Miss  Margaret  Geiger's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Lottie  Harris's  Kinder- 

Do  

Do 

Oklahoma: 
1         Chtekasha 

1  Pennsylvania: 

i        Ambridge 

Archbald 

Beaver  .. 

Do 

Do 

garten. 

Do 

Do 

AmbrUge  Kindergarten. 
Daisy   Memorial    Khidergar- 
ten. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Free  Kindergarten. 
Y.M.C.A.Ktoderaarten. 
The  Hasel  House  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Do 

Berwkik 

Braddock 

Harrisburg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Miss  Mary  CressweU's  Kinder- 
garten. 
Pme  Street  Presbyterian 

Do 

Lansdowne 

1         Lebanon 

:         Polk 

Church  Kindergarten, 
Brookwood  School  for  Ncrv- 

Do 

Do 

ousand  Backward  Children 

Do 

Miss  Joyce  Light's  Kinder- 
Western"  Pennsylvania  State 
Institutfon  for  Feeble-Mind- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

!         Reading 

I         Renovo 

Spring  City.... 

Steelton 

Warren 

South  Carolina: 
Abbeville 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Tenessee: 
Brtetol 

Do 

ed. 

Miss  Moyer's  Kfaidergartwi. 

Miss  Margaret  Green's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss  Gertrude  Coursen's  Mod- 
el Ktodergarten. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  State 
Institutfon  for  Foeble-M  ind- 
ed. 

Miss  Edith  D.  Xoung's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Miss    Blanch    E.    Jackson's 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do...   . 

Do 

Do 

Kindergarten. 

Do 

Miss  Julia*  P.  Wikjy's   Kin- 
dergarten. 
Columbia  Free  Kindergarten. 
Female  CoUege. 

Mrs.  Sam  Carter   Waddell's 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do...   . 

Murfreesboro. . . 
Nashville 

Do 

Kindergarten. 
Bristol-Nelson  School. 

Do 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Binns's  Kinder- 

Do...   . 

M^  Lucille  Manning's  Kin- 

Do  

Do 

Texas: 

Boltcm 

dergarten. 

Oswego 

PoekslciU. 

Randall's  Is- 
land. 

Mto  Van  Doren's  Kindergar- 

Bonham 

tm, 
Bonham  Free  Kindergarten. 
Presbyterian    Mission     Kin- 

Rochester  

Do 

Fort  Worth.... 

Galveston 

Ptrfe 

dergarten. 
Miss    Grace  Myles's  Khider- 

Saratoga 

Springs. 
Scheoectwly... 

garten. 
Walter    Colquitt     Memorial 

HospiUl. 
Mfes  Madge  Seckel's  Kinder- 

Syracuse  

Do 

San  Antonio... 

Sulphur 
Springs. 
Vermont: 

Rutlaiid 

garten. 
M^  Edith  Gholson's  Kinder- 

Troy 

M^Ella  Ashcroft's  Kfaider- 
garten. 

Church  Street  Khiderptften. 

Uttea 

Do 

*     White  Plains... 
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List  of  kindergartens /or  which  no  statistical  data  are  available. — Continued. 


BUtes  ftnd  citios. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

States  and  cities. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

Washington: 

Aberdeen 

ChrfuUis 

Med iral  Lake.. 

W.J.  Patterson  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Cooke's  Kindergarten. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Miss  DanieVs  Kindergarten. 

Day  Nursery  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Emma  Moctin's  Kinder- 
garten. 

University  Kindergarten. 

Miss  L.  C.  Barrett's  Kinder- 

M^Zuia  Bethel's  Efaidergar- 

Mre^Maud  Heleniak's  Kin- 
dergarten. 
Holy  Name  Academy. 

Washington -Con. 
Do 

Spokane  Children's  Home. 
Mrs.  Harry  8.  Couch's  Kfai- 

dergarten. 
Steele  Street  Khidergarten. 

Seattle 

West  Virginia: 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin: 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Green  Bay 

Jefferson 

T^ke  Geneva. . . 

WatOTtown 

Do 

Sonth  Side  Kfanlergarten. 

Do 

Do 

Wisoonsfai  Home  for  Feebla- 
M  hided. 

Spokane 

Do 

Miss  L.  Wlese's  Kindergarten. 
St.  Coletta's  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded. 

Do 

Oak  Leigh  Educational  Sani- 
tarium. 

Do 

Lutheran  Home  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  EpUeptic. 

Kindergartens  not  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables.^ 


States  and  cities. 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Alabama: 

Birmingham . . 

Do 

Do 

Sheffield 

Talladega 

Tnskegee 

Arkansas: 

Little  Bock... 
Calilbmia: 

Eidridge 

Los  Angeles... 

Marysville 

Petalmna 

Redwood  City 
XTkiah 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Connecticut: 

New  Haven.. . 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.., 

Florida: 

Jacksonville.. 

Do 

Viking 

QMrgki: 

Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Homer  vQle... 

Statesboro... 

miDois: 

Aorora 


Avondale  Wesley  House  Khi- 
dergarten. 

Mrs.  D.  U.  Green's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Presbyterian  Mission  Kinder- 
;arten. 

Jones  and  Cook's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Talladega  College  Kinder- 
garten. 

Children's  House. 

Arkansas  I>ea^Mute  Institute. 

Sonoma  State  House. 

First  Cong.  Church  Kinder- 
garten. 

Mns  Klockenbaum's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Pepper  Kindergarten. 

San  Mateo  Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bodwlck's  Kinder- 
garten. 

French  Kindergarten. 
Mlnnequa  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Thos.  Maud's  Khider- 
garten. 

Miss  Blanche  Eaton's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Bqylan  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls. 

Misses  Shine  and  Bland's  Pri- 
vate Kindergarten. 

Fort  Pierce  Kindergarten. 

Baptist  Settlement   Khider- 


M^  Susie  Griffith's   Khider- 
garten. 
Jewish  Temple  Kindergarten. 
Sixteenth     Street      Khider- 
»n. 
Euth  Water's  Khider- 


States  and  cities. 


Miss   Robinson's   Kindergar- 
ten. 

Aorora    Free    Khidngarten 


nibiois—Contd. 
Chicago 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Freeport 

Rock  Island.. 
Indiana: 

Anderson 

Iowa: 

Davenport... 


Glenwood. 

Kansas: 

Atchison.. 
Kentucky: 

Farmdale . 

Frankfort. 


Louisville. 


OUveHilL... 
Louisiana: 

New  Orleans. 
Maine: 

Eastport 


Portland.. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
I  See  also  list  on  p.  86. 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Chicago  Nursery  and  Half 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Church  of  the  Advent  Khider- 
garten. 

Lexhigton  Avemie  and  Sixty- 
first  Street  Kindergarten. 

MoCowan*  Oral  School  for 
Young  Deaf  ('hUdren. 

Metcalf  Khidergarten. 

Mosley  Kindergarten. 

Rogers  Memorial  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 

St.  Mary's  Kindergarten. 

The  Mbses  Spakl's  Khider- 
garten. 

We-st  Division  Street  Khider- 
garten. 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum* 

Day  School  for  Deaf. 

Washington  Kindergarten. 

Ladies  Industrial  Society  Khi- 
dergarten. 

Iowa  Institutkm  for  Feeble- 
Mfaided  ChQdren. 

State  Orphan's  Home. 

Stewart  Home  and  School. 
Kentucky  Institute  for  Fee- 

ble-Mhided  Children. 
Kentucky  Institute  for  Edu- 

catfon  of  the  Blind. 

M.  E.  Church  Kindergarten. 

Zito  Free  Khidergarten. 

Miss  Robinson's   Kindergar- 
'  ten. 

Maine  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Affordby  Normal  School. 

Brown  Memorial  Missfon. 

Miss  James's  Kindergarten. 

Jewish  Settlement  House  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Locust  Street  Settlement  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Nuraerv  and  Childs'  Hospital 
Kindergarten. 

Reed  Memwial  Khidergarten. 
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Kindergartens  not  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables — Continued. 


Ftate5  and  citie,*!. 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

'    States  and  cities. 

1 

Name  of  kindergarten. 

Marylan<l— Contd. 
Baltimore 

Do 

Reid  Memorial  Ciuild  Kinder- 
garten. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  Mission  Kinder- 
garten. 

Maryland  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

School  for  the  Blind. 

Ridgcly  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Stella  Knapp's  Kinder- 
garten. 

East  Boston  Neighborhood 
House. 

South  Bay  I'nion  Kln<lcr- 
garten. 

School  for  the  Bl hid. 

First  Baptist  Church  Kinder- 
garten. 

South  End  Day  Nurscrv. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
School. 

Charitable  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Chase's  Kindergarten. 

Neighborhood  House. 

St.  Mary's  Home. 

Miss  Marion  J'eck's  Kinder- 
garten. 

«Aaams  Square  Cong.  Church 
Kindergarten. 

Bercan  Baptist  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Franklin    Street    Settlement 
Day  Nurserv. 

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and 
Backward  Children. 

Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Holmes's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mich.    Home  for  Feeble 
Mmded  and  Epileptics. 

MLss  Utolla  Kump's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Edith  Haupt's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Frau  Brockmann's  German 
Kindergarten. 

Miss  Edith  Jones's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Lyon's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

State  Public  School  for  IXv 
pendent  Children. 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Institute  lor  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Okolona  Industrial  School. 
Winona  Kindergarten. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mrs.  Hamilton's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Wesley  House  Ktadergarten. 

Miss  Raffington's  Kin<ler- 
garten. 

Episcopal  Kbidergartcn. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Neidrhigham  Memorial  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Under-Age  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation (5  kindergartens). 

Little  Holland  Kindergarten. 

Nebr.  School   for   the  Blind 
and  Deaf. 

MissM.  Ett^  Bailey's  Kinder- 
garten. 

i 
New  Jersey: 

Cranberry 

Jersey  City 

Montclair 

Summit 

Trenton 

VincUnd 

!  New  Mexico: 

Alamogordo 

1         Truchas 

New  York: 

1         Albany 

I         Aurora 

The  Larches  Educational  San- 
itarium. 
Hasbrouck^s  School  for  Girls, 

FrtHlcrick 

Ovcrlea 

Ridgelv 

AVeslniinstcr... 

Ma^sa(?husctts: 
Boston 

Miss  Edith  Baldwins  Kinder- 
garten. 

Arthur  Home  for  the  Blind. 

New  Jersey  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

N.  J.  Institute  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Boys  and  Girls. 

N.    Mcx,    Institute    for    the 

Do 

Blhid. 
Methodist  Mission  School. 

Do      

Home  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Brockton 

lLis&  £.  Judwm's  KindenFU*- 

Brooklino 

Holyoko 

Brooklj-n 

!            Do 

ten. 

Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum  As- 
sociation. 

Cuyler  Presbyterian  Church 
Kindergarten. 

Gardner  Memorial  Day  Nur- 
sery. 

I^ 

!       ,>o 

Lynn 

Do  

1                .0 

New  Bedford... 

GUlcspk)  Memorial  Day  Nur- 
sery. 
Italian  Khidergarten. 

Taunton 

1 

1            Do 

Worcester 

Do...- 

Lenox    Road  ''Bap.    Church 

Michigan: 

1 

Do 

Kindergarten. 
Little  Mothers'  Aid  Day  Nurs- 

l>ctroil  

i             Do  

ery. 

• 

Northern  Day  Nursery. 

Re^scue  Work. 
Le  Canteulx  St.  Mary's  Instt- 

Do ^ 

1             Do 

Do 

1         Buffalo 

Elmira 

Grand  Rapids. . 

tntion  for  Deaf  Mu  tes. 
Neighborhood  House  Kinder- 
MS^Tufft's  School. 

I4mslng 

Lapeer 

j         Hoosick  Falls.. 

Kccsvillc 

;         Lockport 

Malone 

Saginaw 

First  Free  Cong.  Church  Kin- 
dergarten. 
Nor.    N.    Y.    Institute    for 

MuinesDta: 

Albert  Lea 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Middletown 

New  burgh 

Now  York  City. 

Do  

Deaf  Mutes. 
Grace  Church  Parish  non.se 

Kindergarten. 
Children's  Home. 
Bedford  Park  Cong.  Church 

Kindergarten. 
Bethany  Day  Nursery  Kin- 

Bethfehem  Day  Nursery  Kin- 

Do  

Do 

.Owatonna 

Do  ... 

dergarten. 

Bryson  Day  Nursery  Kinder- 
garten. 

Chelsea  Day  Nursery  Khider- 
gartcn. 

Cornell  Memorial  M.  E. Church 

St.  Paul 

Okolona 

Do  ..   . 

'             Do 

Wmona 

Missouri: 

1 

Do 

Kindergarten. 
Finch  School. 

Fulton 

Do 

Do 

Grace  Mission  Day  Nursery. 

Independence. . 

Hebrew  Day  Nursery. 
Immanuel  Ger.  Luth.  Church 

Do 

St.  Joseph 

Do.... 

Do 

Kindergarten. 
Institution  of  Mercy  Kinder- 

St. Louis..     . 

Do 

garten. 
Institution  for  Imnrovod  In- 
struction of  Deaf  Mutes. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Incarnation   Chapel    Kinder- 

Do 

Do 

garten. 
Jewel  Day  Nursery. 
Kinpa  Bay  Day  Nursery. 
IJsa  Day  Nunery. 
Little  Missionary's  Day  Nurs- 

Do 

Montana: 

Do 

Boseman 

Do 

Nebraska: 

Nebraska  City. 

Do 

Macio'nna  Day  Nursery. 
Masters  School  Day  Nursery. 
"Mater  Dei'*  Day  Nursery. 
Mfssion  House  of  St.  Mary  tlia 

Do 

New  Hampshire: 
Concord 

Do 

Do 

Virgin. 
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States  and  cities. 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


New  York— Contd. 

New  Yory  City 

Do 

Do 

l}o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oxford 

Rochester 

Sag  Harbor... 

Syracuse 

White  Plains.. 

North  Carolina: 
Clinton 

Mount  .\ir.v... 

Raleigh 

Do 

Do 

North  Dakota: 

Devils  Lake... 

Grafton 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Do 

I'ima. 

Marietta 

Oberlin 

Oklahoma: 

Enid. 

Guymon 


Nazareth  Day  Nursery. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 
New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 
New  York  Parochial  School 

K  tndergartons  ( 12). 
Presentation  Day  Nursery  of 

the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Reno  Margulies's  School  for 

Children     with     Defective 

Hearing. 
Riverside  Day  Nursery. 
St.  Agnes  Day  Nimiery. 
St.  Agnes  Chapel  Kindergar- 
ten. 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  Nursery. 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Day  Nurs- 

8t.  John*s  Day  Nursary. 
St.  Joseph's  Day  Nursery. 
St.  Mary's  Kbidergarten. 
St.  MichaePs  Day  Nursery. 
St.  Paschal  Day  Nursery. 
St    Vincent   de    Paul    Day 

Niu-sery. 
San  Salvatore  Italian  Mission. 
Seventh  Street  M.  £.  Church 

Kindergarten. 
Sil\^er  Cross  Day  Nursery. 
Speyer  School. 
Stmneam  Day  Nursery. 
Sunnyaide  Day  Nursery. 
Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
Wilson  Industrial  School  Day 

Nursery. 
Wright  Oral  School. 
Zion  Lutheran  Church  Kin- 

der^rten. 
Miss  Bessie  Hogan*s  Private 

Kindergarten. 
Wes.  N.   Y.  Institution   for 

Deaf-Mutes. 
Russell  Sage  Playground  As- 
sociation. 
State  Institution  for  Feeble- 

Mlnded  Children. 
Chatterton  Hills  Cong.  Church 

Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Moore's  Kuider- 
garten. 

Laurel  Cliff  Cobo  Mills  Kin- 
dergarten. 

St.  Mary's  School  Kindergar- 
ten. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

N.  Dak.  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Institution  for  Feoble-Minded. 

Euclid  Heights  Kindergarten. 

I4iurel  School. 

West  Mound  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

State  Sohool  for  the  Deaf. 

(^entral  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Helen  Snackard's  Kin- 
dergarten (3). 

Oberlin  Training  School 
Kindergartens  (3). 

Institution  for  Feeblo-Minded. 
MLss  Elizabeth  Chom's  Kin- 
dergarten. 


States  and  cities. 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Oklahoma— Contd 
Muskogee 

Oregon: 

Salem 

Do 

Penn.sylvania: 

Allen  town 

Altoona 

Chester 

Easton 

Edgewood 

Endeavor 

Elwyn 

Erie 

Over  brook 

Philadelphia.. 
Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh.... 

Do 

Do 

PottsvOle 

Royersford 

Scran  ton 

Swarthmore... 

Valencia 

Westchester.. 

Wilkes-Barre.. 

Wynnewood . . 
Rhode  Island: 

Providence 

Do 

South  Carolma: 

Allendale 

Do 

Camden 

Charleston 

Do 

Lancaster 

Walhalla 

South  Dakota: 

Stoux  Falls.... 
Tennessee: 

Oakdale 

Texas: 

Angleton 

Austin 

Do 

Anson 

Brackettvillfr.. 
Dallas 

Utah: 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia: 

Falls  Church. 

Harrisonburg . . 


Miss  Katheryn  Keatlng's 
Kindergarten. 

Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Hotchkln's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

The  Ridley  Park  Kindergar- 
ten. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Kinder- 
garten. 

W .  Pa.  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dimib. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Wheeler's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Pennsylvania  Tr.  Sch.  for 
Feeble-Minded  ChUdren. 

Miu  Lloyd's  Kindergarten. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Mount  Airy  Kindergarten. 

Neighborhood  House  Kinder- 
garten. 

Pennsylvania  Instltutfon  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Methodist  Deaconess  Home. 

Thurston-Zlelm  School. 

W.  Pa.  Instltutfon  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciatton. 

Miss  Jessie  Townsend's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Swarthmore  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Deaf. 

Lillian  Home  Kindergarten. 

Miss  McNelU's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Ayre's  Kindergarten. 

Hathaway  School. 

R.  I.  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
St.  Mary's  Orphanage. 

OaUaway    Hall    Settlement 

Kindergarten. 
Haines  Institute. 
Pine  Creek  MUl  Kindergarten. 
South  Side  Kindergarten. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Kindergarten. 
Miss  Jones's  School. 
Walhalla  Mill  Kindergarten. 

8.  Dak.  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Amanda  Kimmder's 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs.  wmiam's  Ktndersarten- 

Deaf ,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Insti. 
tution  for  Colored  Youths. 

Texas  School  for  Defectives. 

Miss  Colbert's  Kindergarten. 

BrackettvlUe  Kindergarten. 

DaUas  Training  School  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
and  Blind. 

Phillips  Cong.  Church  Kinder- 
garten. 

Virginia  Home  and  Training 
School  for  Feeble-Mlnded. 

State  Normal  School  Kinder- 
garten. 
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Kindergartens  not  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables    Continued. 


States  and  cities. 


Virginia— CJontd. 
Leesburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond . . 

Roanoke 

Staunton 

Washington: 
Vanooaver.. 


Name  of  kmdergarten. 


MJss  Louise  Davis's  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  George's  School  Kinder- 
garten. 

The  Alice  Parker  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Roanoke  Kindei^garten  Asso- 
ciation. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 


States  and  cities. 


Washington— Con. 

WaUaWaUa.. 
West  Virginia: 

Huntington... 

Wisconsin: 

Delavan 

Janesville 

MOwaakee.... 

Racine 


Name  of  kindergarten. 


Uiss  Gregory's  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Clara  Nichd's  Kinder- 
garten. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Wisconsin    School    for     the 

Blind. 
Miss    Margaret    Sammond's 

Private  Kindergarten. 
Day  School  for  the  Blind. 
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III.  KINDERGARTENS  AS  VIEWED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 
PRIMARY  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FIRST-GRADE  TEACHERS. 


In  June,  1913,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sent  to  127  cities 
the  following  two  inquiries,  the  first  to  superintendents  of  schools, 
the  second  to  primary  supervisors  and  first-grade  teachers  under  them: 

Your  city  has,  I  believe,  had  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  its  public-school  system  for 
BevenJ  years— long  enough  to  test  their  value  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  pubUc  educa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Education  wishes  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  just  what 
this  value  is.  To  assist  in  this,  will  you  kindly  write  me  in  detail  your  candid  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  matter? 

I  desire  especially  to  know  what  advantage  children  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
public  schools  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  have  over  those  who  have  not; 
also,  what  adjustments,  if  any,  need  to  be  made  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
fewest  primary  grades.  Yoiu*  experience  and  observation  should  enable  you  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  authority  on  this  subject.*  May  I  therefore  ask  you  to  write  me 
folly  in  regard  to  both  points? 

The  response  to  these  inquiries  was  unusually  generous.  In  a 
number  of  cities  the  school  authorities  instituted  careful  investi- 
gations ajnong  their  own  supervisory  and  teaching  force,  so  that  the 
opinions  received  represent  considerably  more  than  a  mere  personal 
statement  from  the  administrative  officer  or  teacher  who  replied. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  print  all  the  replies,  or  even  the  most 
interesting;  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  few  of  the 
opinions  that  seemed  to  be,  for  one  reason  or  another,  particularly 
timely,  representative,  or  significant  in  idea  or  expression. 

In  general,  the  sentiment  as  revealed  in  these  replies  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  to  the  kindergarten;  there  was  surprising  agreement 
as  to  the  benefits  of  kindergarten  training.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  those  failing  to  reply  have  been  unable  to  obtain  kindergartens 
or  are  actually  opposed  to  the  idea.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  however, 
that  notably  favorable  replies  were  received  from  those  cities  whose 
educational  systems  have  long  been  known  for  their  general  excel- 
lence; and  in  many  such  cities  advocacy  of  the  kindergarten  amounts 
to  an  enthusiasm  rarely  expressed  with  regard  to  any  other  phase  of 
school  work. 

Particularly  interesting  reports,  ma'mly  of  favorable  tenor,  were 
received  from  teachers  in  the  following  cities:  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Akron,  Ohio;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New 
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Orleans,  La.;  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Troy,  N.  Y.;  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Man- 
chester, N.  H.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Superior,  Wis.; 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Sacramento,  Cal.  In  most 
instances  only  one  opinion  out  of  many  excellent  ones  from  a  city  can 
be  given.  Unfavorable  opinions  were  received  from  groups  of 
teachers  in  two  cities,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Virginia. 

Very  complete  investigations  were  made  by  superintendents  or 
supervisors  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  Racine, 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Buffalo,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Denver. 
The  material  thus  gathered  is  of  peculiar  value,  representing  first- 
hand experience,  and  such  of  it  as  may  not  be  used  in  this  bulletin- 
has  been  filed  for  reference  and  possible  further  use. 

The  Denver  reply  is  fairly  typical  of  the  more  complete  inquiries. 
In  that  city  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  and  primary,  Miss  Grace 
Parsons,  obtained  the  opinions  of  five  representative  Denver  teachers. 
Two  were  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  kindergarten,  who  felt 
that  if  there  was  any  need  for  adjustment  it  was  with  the  primary; 
that  there  could  be,  as  one  expressed  it,  "a  more  liberal  use  of  objects 
and  symbols  in  primary  work."  A  third  teacher  thought  the  kin- 
dergarten should  make  more  effort  to  give  the  child  a  definite  task 
and  hold  hun  to  it.  Another  believed  strongly  in  kindergarten 
training,  but  outlined  a  rather  elaborate  plan  of  readjustments  she 
thought  desirable.  The  fifth  teacher  was  plainly  skeptical  of  certain 
phases  of  kindergarten  training.  "I  believe,"  she  writes,  "that 
a  chUd  who  comes  from  a  home  where  a  mother  has  the  time,  ability, 
and  desire  to  live  with  her  children  can  and  docs  do  just  as  good 
work  in  first  grade  without  ever  having  been  in  kindergarten."  She 
points  out  two  customary  criticisms  of  some  kindergartens:  (1)  Too 
great  freedom,  making  it  difficult  for  the  first-grade  teacher  to  get  the 
children  broken  of  "noisy  habits";  (2)  excessive  dependence  of  the 
children  upon  the  director,  so  that  when  they  come  to  first  grade 
they  find  it  hard  to  settle  down  and  do  for  themselves.  This  teacher 
concedes,  however,  that  the  kindergarten-trained  child  "is  more 
at  ease,  more  graceful  for  having  had  the  rhythm  work,  and  tells  a 
story  more  easily.  His  handwork,  if  not  too  much  supervised,  is 
better  than  that  of  the  child  who  has  not  been  to  kindergarten,  and 
he  dramatizes  more  naturally."  But  she  adds  that  "the  first-grade 
child  who  has  not  been  to  kindergarten  gets  it  all  so  very  quickly 
that  I  often  think  the  time  spent  in  kindergarten  would  be  better 
spent  out  of  doors,  provided  all  other  home  conditions  are  as  they 
should  be."  Of  course  this  teacher  would  readily  admit  that  "all 
other  home  conditions"  seldom  arc  as  they  should  be. 
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After  summarizing  the  opinions  of  hor  teachers,  Miss  Parsons 
concludes  as  follows: 

I  feel  that  every  grade  teacher  t^hould  have  the  kindergarten  principles  in  her  train- 
ing, and  that  the  kindergarten  teacher  should  study  in  normal  schools  and  be  prepared 
to  do  either  kindergarten  or  grade  work.  I  further  feel  that  one  supervisor  should  have 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  as  in  Denver.  iVimary  teachers  who 
desire  it  should  be  allowed  to  work  with  some  good  kindergartner  for  a  year,  and  the 
kindeigartner  should  be  allowed  to  do  grade  work  in  the  same  way.  This  will  make 
each  realize  that  we  can  not  have  two  conflicting,  opposing  systems  in  one  school, 
but  that  the  teachers  must  agree  on  some  common  plan  of  procedure.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  great  extent;  the  kindergarten  haa  influenced  the  whole  school  movement  ta  a 
marked  degree,  and  the  child  study  movement,  the  new  psychology  movement,  and 
the  new  methods  in  the  grades  have  in  turn  modified  the  kindergartens  beneficially. 

Whatever  the  age  may  be  that  our  children  attend  school,  there  should  be  a  pre- 
textbook  period  in  which  the  children  are  brought  into  vital  contact  with  real  experi- 
ences of  life  and  the  things  in  their  immediate  environment,  under  a  trained  adult. 
A  child  who  is  unable  to  arrange  blocks  and  sticks,  to  use  sand  and  clay,  to  play  simple 
games  with  his  fellows,  is  not  ready  for  the  detailed  work  of  the  school.  The  kinder- 
garten is  a  place  for  the  testing  and  trying  out  of  children,  and  for  the  application 
of  remedial  measures,  the  aim  being  to  develop  the  individual  as  harmoniously  aa 
possible.  No  child  should  be  placed  in  a  first  grade  until  he  is  ready  to  attack  its 
problems  with  ease  and  vigor,  and  until  his  body  shows  decided  powers  of  coordina- 
tion and  control.  The  kindergarten  corresponds  to  that  long  period  of  race  develop- 
ment before  schools  were  heard  of,  and  any  tendency  to  formalize  or  curtail  freedom 
in  the  kindergarten  will  spoil  its  value  as  a  response  to  child  needs  at  this  culture 
e])och  period.  . 

The  Tacoma  (Wa^h.)  opinions  were  particularly  interesting, 
because  Tacoma  does  not  have  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  One  teacher  prefaced  an  otherwise  favorable  opinion 
by  stating  that  she  ^'very  much  doubted  the  advisability  of  con- 
fining the  average  child  in  any  sort  of  school  much  before  he  is  6 
years  of  age."  Another  conceded  the  advantages  possessed  by  chil- 
dren who  came  from  private  kindergartens  into  her  school,  but 
questioned  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  highei  home  standards 
of  parents  who  were  able  to  afford  private  kindergartens.  The 
other  repUes  were  unqualifiedly  favorable.     One  teacher  declared : 

The  advantage  possessed  by  kindergarten -trained  children  came  home  to  me 
when,  after  several  years  experience  with  children  so  trained,  I  took  a  school  in 
which  the  pupils  had  not  had  kindergarten  work.  The  unresponsiveness  of  these 
children  was  something  1  could  not  at  first  account  for. 

Few  definitely  hostile  opinions  are  expressed,  as  noted  above. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  city  is  heard  from  where  there  seems  to  be 
a  settled  antipathy  to  the  kindergarten  idea.  The  explanation  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  some  especiaUy  unfortunate  experience  with 
inferior  kindergartens.  The  following  from  a  western  superin- 
tendent speaks  for  itself: 

About  12  years  ago  the  school  board  established  kindergartens  throughout  the  city. 
They  added  enormously  to  the  expenses  of  the  school  department,  and  in  many  cases, 
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I  am  told,  were  of  poor  quality.  An  investigation  was  precipitated  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  children  without  any  kindergarten  training  did  even  better  in  the  primary 
grades  than  children  who  had  had  kindergarten  experience. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  kindergartens  were  thrown  out  even  more  abruptly  than 
they  were  introduced,  and  since  that  time  the  mere  menticm  of  public  kindergarteDS 
has  had  an  effect  upon  the  public  mind  similar  to  that  produced  upon  the  bovine 
species  by  the  waving  of  a  red  flag.  So  you  see  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
great  assurance  on  the  kindergarten  question. 

Less  severe  instances  of  the  effect  of  purely  local  conditions  are 
noticeable  in  several  cities,  and  need  always  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  reading  various  opinions.  Thus  one  teacher  in  Norfolk,  Ya., 
frankly  declared  that,  judging  from  the  children  she  had  taught 
in  first  grade,  she  considered  those  who  had  had  kindergarten  training 
to  be  * 'superficial,  and  with  a  poorly  balanced  nervous  organism*' 
as  a  result  of  the  work;  while  another  teacher  in  the  same  city 
explained: 

Since  the  school  age  in  Virginia  is  7,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  judge  kindergarten  chil- 
dren fairly.  Seven-year  old  children  who  come  to  us  from  kindergartens  have  either 
remained  there  too  long  or  have  been  out  one  or  more  half  terms  before  we  get  them. 
In  either  case  we  do  not  get  kindergarten  influence  at  its  beat. 

My  own  experience  dining  the  past  two  yeare  has  been  in  a  crowded  sliun  dictrict, 
largely  with  foreign  children — Greeks,  Italians,  Syrians,  and  Russians.  I  find  that 
these  children,  who  have  had  kindergarten  training,  have  a  much  better  command 
of  English,  are  more  courteous,  and  respond  more  quickly  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
•schoolroom  than  other  children. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  skepticism  of  a  few  of  the  letters  is  the 
decisive  statement  of  Supt.  McDaniel,  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  which 
is  typical  of  many  replies  received: 

We  have  had  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work  in  every  building 
in  our  city  for  20  years.  We  feel  that  its  results  are  vital;  that  children  enter  the  first 
grade  more  intelligent  than  those  who  have  not  had  that  training;  that  their  minds  and 
bodies  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  regular  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  adjustment  is  materially  decreased. 


A.  OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

F.  E.  Spalding,  Newton,  Ikfass. — Kindergartens  have  been  maintained  throughout 
the  city  of  Newton  about  20  years,  and  are  accessible  to  practically  all  children 
in  the  city.  We  believe  the  kindergartens  to  be  a  valuable  department  of  our  public 
educational  system.  Two  years  ago  I  made  formal  inquiry  of  all  the  first  and  second 
grade  teachers  regarding  the  value  of  kindergarten  training  as  they  observed  it  in  the 
children  that  came  to  them.  About  three-fourths  of  all  children  entering  our  primary 
grades  have  spent  from  a  year  or  a  year  and  one-half  to  two  years  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  replies  of  our  first  and  second  grade  teachers  to  my  inquiry  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  kindergarten  training.  % 

C.  Edward  Jones,  Albany,  N.  Y. — ^We  have  had  kindergartens  in  our  city  for  a  good 
many  years.  We  would  hardly  know  how  to  maintain  a  public-school  system  without 
them.  If  all  home  conditions  were  ideal  and  children  could  have  free  play  and  out- 
door exercise  tmtil  they  were  6  years  of  age,  the  need  of  the  kindergarten  would  not 
be  great.    But  no  such  conditions  exist  in  any  dty.    The  kindergarten,  therefore, 
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A.    "WHO'LL  BE  THERE  FIRST?" 
Such  active  games  tend  to  develop  freedom  and  mastery  of  the  body. 


B.    "PLAY  IN  THE  OUT-OF-DOORS." 
Kindergarten  endowed  In  perpetuity  by  Dr.  Cornelius  N.  Hoagland.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A.    "THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE  RED,  WHITE.  AND  BLUE." 
To  the  call  of  the  flag  the  erect  heads  and  lifted  chests  make  loyal  response. 


J?.    "ONE-TWO.  ONE-TWO,  MARCH  ALONG.' 
Rhythmic  movements  help  the  body  to  be  a  free  and  graceful  Instrument  of^^He^^d^ 
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eupplements  the  home.  It  gives  training  in  how  to  work  and  how  to  play  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  of  value  in  the  futiiro  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  also  supplements 
what  in  many  cases  is  a  meager  home  life. 

William  L.  Welsh,  district  superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — ^The  value  of  the 
kindergarten  to  any  community  depends  upon  two  things:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
neighborhood;  (2)  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

A  district  in  which  the  people  are  possessed  of  an  average  income,  and  where  the 
mothers  have  abimdant  time  to  care  for  the  children,  has  no  need  of  a  kindergarten. 
It  is  better  for  the  children  that  they  should  be  much  out  of  doors,  engaged  in  play 
and  such  physical  exercises  as  will  develop  them  bodily  than  to  be  compelled  to 
remain  indoors  for  the  small  mental  and  social  gain  which  they  would  receive  under 
the  care  of  the  teacher.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  not  placing  sufficient  emphasis 
on  the  value  of  a  strong  physique  for  young  children,  and  that  we  are  overemphasizing 
the  importance  of  early  mental  culture.  The  preeminent  requirement  for  our  boys 
and  girls  is  that  they  should  lay  the  foundation  for  good  physical  health. 

In  districts  having  congested  population  of  the  lower  classes,  where  the  people  are 
much  restricted  in  means  and  the  mothers  have  not  the  time  to  give  their  children 
that  attention  and  care  which  they  shoidd  have,  a  kindergarten  is  very  helpfuL  It 
provides  a  place  where  the  children  are  safe  from  the  dangers  of  the  street  and  where 
they  may  receive  instruction  and  training  which  their  mothers  would  be  unable  to 
give.  Usually  this  class  of  children  have  only  the  street  for  a  playground,  and  there- 
fore would  receive  little  physical  development  by  any  play  exercise  at  home.  I 
should,  therefore,  favor  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  these  neighborhoods 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  appropriate  age. 

Under  the  second  head  I  would  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  benefit  of  a  kin- 
dergarten in  any  district  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted .  Under  a  good  teacher  it  may  be  very  useful ;  under  a  poor  one  it  is  almost 
valueless.  I  discover  that  the  opinions  of  the  principals  of  my  district  on  this  question 
vary  almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  their 
kindergarten.  If  they  have  a  good  teacher,  their  judgment  is  favorable;  if  they  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  poor  one,  they  think  the  re\'erse.  My  personal  obser- 
vation coincides  with  the  impressions  of  the  principals.  Children  who  are  one  or  two 
years  imder  the  care  of  a  good  woman  are  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  following 
grade  and  are  more  alert  and  resourceful  than  those  who  have  missed  this  influence. 
Under  a  poor  teacher,  they  acquire  bad  habits  of  behavior  and  imbibe  wrong  ideas 
of  school  order  and  their  relationship  to  the  teacher  and  fellow  pupils. 

Where  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  teacher  is  of  at  least  average  ability,  the 
advantages  of  kindergarten  training  are  many.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
scholastic  training,  I  believe  that  the  children  are  usually  more  self-reliant,  original, 
and  more  apt  to  take  the  initiative.  They  have  a  quicker  understanding,  a  little  more 
power  to  think,  and  therefore  usually  make  more  rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 
Their  powers  of  observation  are  perhaps  keener,  and  they  have  a  better  general  knowl- 
edge. They  recognize  form  and  color  more  readily  and  have  a  somewhat  better  use 
of  their  hands.  They  have  a  better  commsmd  of  language,  are  more  proficient  in 
counting,  and  their  scholastic  standing  is  apt  to  be  higher.  Some  principals  do  not 
agree  to  this  last  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  trained  in  kindeigarten,  when  they  enter  the  primary 
grades,  are  not  so  amenable  to  restraint  and  are,  therefore,  as  a  class  more  difficult  to 
discipline.  They  are  reetless,  desire  too  much  attention,  and  seem  to  require  some 
time  to  get  down  to  real  work.  The  majority  of  primary  teachers  agree  that  in  the 
beginnii^  children  who  have  passed  through  Idndeigarten  are  more  difficult  to  controL 

The  kindergarten  has  an  influence  sociaUy  on  the  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  in 
the  grades  following  respond  more  quickly  to  the  little  courtesies  of  life.    They  i 
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ciate  more  freely  with  other  children  and  their  social  training  reaches  up  through  the 
grades.  They  possess  more  of  a  community  spirit  and  thus  serve  to  unify  the  intereeta 
of  the  class. 

Taking  conditions  in  the  laige  as  we  find  them  in  our  cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  kindergarten  is  an  important  element  of  our  school  system.  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  retained,  but  that  judgment  should  be  used  as  to  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  established,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be  selected  with  regard  to  their 
adaptation  to  this  particular  work. 

Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^We  have  a  kindergarten  in  every  elemen- 
tary public  school  in  Rochester.  Personally,  I  have  every  confidence  in  these  kin- 
dergartens. So  far  as  any  definite  information  is  concerned,  we  can  not  prove  that 
children  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  do,  through  the  regular  grades,  any  better 
work,  so  far  as  immediately  measurable  results  are  concerned,  than  do  the  children 
who  have  not  had  such  training.  I  have  a  strong  impression,  however,  that  this  is 
due  more  to  our  inability  in  the  grades  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
the  kindergarteq  has  given  than  it  is  to  the  absence  of  valuable  training  on  the  part 
of  the  kindergarten.  Whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  prove  through  school  records 
that  the  child  trained  in  the  kindergarten  is  more  efficient  along  those  lines  in  which 
the  school  can  adequately  test  for  efficiency  I  do  not  know.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  our  kindergartens  gives  a  joy  and  a  happinessjo  childhood,  an 
impetus  in  the  way  of  social  cooperation  and  a  training  in  the  way  of  kindness,  cour- 
tesy, and  other  essential  qualities  that  fully  justify  our  whole  expenditure  in  it. 

D.  J.  Kelly,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — I  have  no  sympatliy  with  the  kindergarten 
as  a  side  issue  to  our  regular  school  work  or,  as  some  one  has  called  it,  a  **de  luxe  de- 
partment "  in  our  educational  system.  The  work  should  be  so  planned  and  conducted 
as  to  offer  an  efficient  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the  regular  first-grade 
work,  and  should  articulate  as  closely  with  the  first  grade  as  the  first  grade  articu- 
lates with  the  second. 

In  this  city  I  found  children  were  i^ermitted  to  enter  the  kindergarten  at  4  years 
of  age  and  at  the  age  of  6  were  passed  on  to  the  first  grade  regardlcss-of  ability.  This 
meant  that  many  cliildren  remained  in  the  kindergarten  two  years  and  came  to  look 
upon  the  school  as  a  very  monotonous  institution.  With  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
age  alone,  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  was  of  very  little  help  to  the  first-grade  teacher, 
since  the  material  coming  to  her  was  lacking  in  uniformity. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  changed  this  arrangement  so  that  children  enter  the 
kindergarten  at  5.  The  course  is  planned  for  one  year,  the  first  half  pure  kindergar- 
ten work  and  the  second  more  of  a  connecting  class.  Certain  standards  were  estab^ 
lished  for  our  promotions  from  the  kindergarten,  just  as  from  any  other  grade,  and 
these  standards  were  based  entirely  upon  proficiency,  instead  of  age.  In  other  words, 
when  a  child  reached  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  he  was  put  into  the  first  grade 
regardless  of  his  age  or  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  kindergarten.  Some  children 
reach  tliis  state  in  half  a  year  and  some  in  a  year  and  a  half.  It  meant,  however,  that 
when  the  first-grade  teacher  received  the  product  of  the  kindergarten  it  had  the  same 
degree  of  uniformity  as  any  product  of  the  school. 

J,  V.  Brennan,  Ironwood,  Mich. — We  have  had  kindergartens  as  a  department 
of  our  public-school  system  for  a  number  of  years.  This  community  consists  oi  many 
nationalities  and  the  people  are  practically  all  workers  in  the  iron  mines  or  about 
the  iron  mines.  Families  are  usually  large  and  the  kindergarten  here  is  a  second  home 
to  the  majority  of  the  children.  It  is  a  place  for  the  children  to  live  as  well  as  to 
learn.  Very  many  of  the  children  learn  to  speak  the  English  language  in  the  kinder- 
garten. The  kindergarten  gives  these  children  a  right  attitude  toward  schools  and 
school  work.  In  fact,  without  the  kindergarten  as  an  adjunct  to  the  home,  school 
progress  here  would  be  considerably  retarded.    The  children  who  enter  the  grades 
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from  the  kindorgarton  do  much  better  work,  as  an  average,  than  tlioae  who  do  not  get 
this  training.  In  my  judgment,  the  kindergarten  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  part 
of  a  school  systen,  especially  so  in  a  working  community  where  feunilies  are  usually 
large  and  the  parents  occupied  in  the  matter  of  making  a  living. 

A.  R.  Brubacher,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — We  are  now  maintaining  18  kindergarten 
classes,  each  one  in  charge  of  a  specially  trained  teacher  with  a  full  equipment  of 
kindergarten  supplies  and  apparatus.  From  an  acquaintance  of  five  years,  I  offer  the 
following  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  kindergarten  work: 

First.  A  kindergarten  training  is  unnecessary  and  an  unwarrantable  expense  of 
time  and  energy  on  children  who  come  from  well-regulated  homes  with  opportunity 
for  outdoor  life  and  first-hand  contact  with  nature  and  the  ordinary  mechanisms  of 
daily  life. 

Second.  Kindergarten  training  is  of  real  value  where  the  home  conditions  are  artifi- 
cial. I  have  especial  reference  to  city  homes  where  children  have  no  outdoor  freedom 
and  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  where  the  child  is  either  neglected  or  given  into  the 
hands  of  servants. 

Third.  Kindergarten  training  is  especially  valuable  in  tlie  case  of  children  who 
come  from  very  poor  homes.  This  applies  especially  where  pyarents  are  either  morally 
unfit  or  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  give  the  training  demanded  by  common  decency. 

Gerard  T.  Smfth,  Peoria,  111. — Kindergartens  were  introduced  into  the  Peoria 
public  schools  ^y%  years  ago  by  popular  vote.  The  first  year  we  had  only  6  schools. 
They  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  schools  each  year  until  we  now  have 
13,  with  the  prospect  of  the  iutroduction  of  new  ones  until  each  of  the  19  elementary 
Bchools  shall  have  a  kindergarten  connected  with  it.  This  expansion  of  the  depart- 
ment in  itself  answers  the  question  as  to  whether  we  believe  there  is  value  in  kin- 
«lergartens  as  a  part  of  the  publio-school  system.  The  introduction  was  made  in  the 
face  of  scepticism  and  general  disbelief  in  their  educational  worth,  by  primary  teachers 
but  this  attitude  has  almost  entirely  changed.  Personally,  I  consider  tliat  the  unde- 
finable  influences  are  very  marked  in  our  schools.  Moreover,  I  find  tliat  our  children 
enter  the  subsequent  grades  with  much  better  mental  poise,  as  well  as  ability  to  think 
and  act,  tlian  children  who  have  not  been  in  kindergartens.  In  our  intermediate 
grades  we  now  have  fewer  failures,  and  on  the  average  our  children  are  somewhat 
younger  than  fonnerly.  ^\^lile  other  causes  may  contribute  somewhat  to  this,  I 
attribute  it  largely  to  the  influences  of  the  kindergartens. 

F.  n.  Beede,  New  Haven,  Conn. — We  have  had  kindergartens  in  New  Haven  for 
20  years  and  I  believe  strongly  in  the  value  of  their  work.  In  this  line  of  work,  as  in 
any,  mistakes  will  be  made  and  mistakes  have  been  made;  nevertheless,  the  main 
work  of  tlie  kindergartens  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholesome  and  useful.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
first-grade  teachers  preferred  to  have  children  directly  from  the  home,  without  pre- 
vious school  experience,  rather  than  to  have  children  from  kindergartens.  Their 
feeling  was  that  kindergarten  children  had  not  learned  prompt  obedience  and  the 
formalities  of  school  routine.  To-day  probably  every  first-grade  teacher  in  our  city 
would  prefer  to  have  kindergarten  children.  Their  testimony  is  that  these  children 
have  more  initiative,  more  experience,  a  larger  fund  of  school  information,  and  a 
habit  of  doing  school  work  in  conjunction  with  other  children.  Their  social  instinct 
has  been  developed.  The  old-fashioned  teacher  who  wants  mainly  to  **hold  down" 
school  children  does  not  want  kindergarten  children.  The  up-to-date  teacher  whose 
thought  is  to  develop  her  children,  to  enlarge  their  power  of  initiative,  and  to  develop 
responsiveness  on  their  part,  asks  every  time  for  kindergarten  children. 

There  is  the  further  thought  that  in  the  foreign  districts,  kindergartens  are  doing 
a  splendid  work  in  taking  children  as  crude  material  from  the  homes  and  introducing 
them  to  life  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  fine  women. 
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M.  A.  Oassidy,  Lexington,  Ky. — Twenty-six  years  ago  the  kindergarten  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Lexington  public-school  system.  This  city  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  fiost 
to  take  this  important  step  in  educational  progress.  I  was  then  superintendent,  and 
ever  since  I  have  watched  with  great  interest  kindergarten  growth  and  development. 
Within  that  time,  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  promoted  from  these  kinder- 
gartens to  the  primary  schools,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  compare  their  progress 
with  that  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  kindergarten  training.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  progress  of  kindergarten-trained  children  is  much  more  satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

In  Lexington  the  Montessori  plan  is  used  to  make  the  adjustment  between  tlie 
kindergarten  and  the  lowest  primary  grade.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  such 
primary  work  as  will  better  prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  upon  the  regular  grade  work. 
This  has  been  very  successful  here,  and  I  could  give  many  instances  of  dull  minds 
awakened  through  the  use  of  the  Montessori  material. 

C.  E.  Chadsey,  Detroit,  Mich. — My  experience  with  kindergartens  now  extends 
over  a  period  of  years,  both  in  Denver  and  in  Detroit,  and  I  can  express  myself  most 
emphatically  in  favor  of  very  liberal  expenditures  for  kindergarten  purposes.  WTiile 
the  results  of  the  kindergarten  are  not  always  tangible,  that  is,  they  can  not  always 
be  measured  with  reference  to  the  specific  work  accomplished  in  the  elementary 
gi-ades,  I  am  convinced  that  the  general  value  to  the  child  through  increasing  his 
stock  of  general  emotions,  particularly  with  reference  to  his  social  relations  with  his 
fellows,  justifies  the  expenditure  incurred. 

The  attitude  of  our  kindergarten  teachers  in  recent  years  has  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  kindergarten.  The  appreciation  of  the  social  significance  of  the  work, 
and  the  saner  methods  used,  justify  one  in  having  a  most  optimistic  attitude  concern- 
ing the  future  usefulness  and  improvement  of  the  kindergarten. 

H.  F.  Levbrenz,  Sheboygan,  Wis. — The  schools  of  this  city  would  not  appear^com- 
plete,  and  would  not  be  complete,  without  the  kindergartens.  They  have  been  a  |«rt 
of  the  public-school  system  of  tliis  city  since  1890;  they  have  always  been  popular, 
and  they  have  been  liberally  supported,  although  a  few  individuals  have  occasionally 
questioned  their  value.  No  one  who  knows  kindergartens  will  question  their  value  in 
sense  training  and  also  physical  and  moral  training.  Parents  who  have  had  children 
in  the  kindergarten  are  often  found  giving  testimony  of  these  values  without  intending 
to  do  so. 

The  kindergarten  introduces  tlie  child  into  school  life  in  the  proper  manner.  This 
point  can  not  be  overestimated,  for  this  attitude  toward  school  life  accompanies  the 
child  to  and  through  the  succeeding  grades.  The  kindergarten  is  also  the  means  of 
bringing  parents  in  contact  with  school  more  than  any  other  grade. 

Jeremiah  Rhodes,  Pasadena,  Cal. — Pasadena  has  well-organized,  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  modem  kindergartens.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  kindergarten  idea 
and  feel  that  our  experiment  in  Pasadena  has  abundantly  proved  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten in  socializing  the  conmiunity;  in  bringing  children  in  the  best  way  from 
the  home  to  the  primary  schools;  and  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  for  liberalizing 
our  ideas  of  public-school  administration  and  teaching.  Without  question  we  are  get- 
ting greater  value  from  the  kindergartens  as  organized  in  our  city  than  from  any  other 
single  department  of  our  school  work. 

Our  kindergartens  are  in  bungalows,  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  definitely  connected  with  our  schools,  each  being  located  on  the 
comer  of  the  campus. 

Allen  P.  Rbfth,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — In  September,  1897,  kindergartens  were 
first  opened  in  our  schools,  and  4  were  maintained  until  1909.  Because  of  constant 
friction  between  the  kindergartners  and  the  first-grade  teachers,  the  kindergartens 
were  never  extended  in  the  system. 
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When  our  couise  of  study  was  revised  in  1908,  we  aimed  to  correct  this  misunder- 
standing by  establishing  a  class  to  be  known  as  '^  kindergarten  and  subprimary  class/' 
We  admitted  children  to  the  kindergartens  at  5  years  of  age,  and  to  the  subpiimary 
at  5)  years.  The  subprimary  class  attend  the  morning  session  and  the  kindergarten 
class  the  afternoon  session.  We  now  have  12  such  classes  in  the  city,  and  they  are 
very  popular  in  the  districts  in  which  tliey  are  located,  both  with  the  parents  and 
with  the  teachers.  The  first-grade  teachers  are  now  glad  to  get  children  who  have 
had  this  previous  training,  and  we  look  for  the  extension  of  the  work. 

Ella  Flago  Yoitng,  Chicago,  111. — With  respect  to  a  better  relation  between  kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade  in  our  school  system,  it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the 
kind^^iarten  spirit  and  methods  upon  the  whole  of  elementary  education,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  primary  education,  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  25  years  as  practi- 
cally to  unite  kindergarten  and  first-grade  classes.  The  transition  is  certainly  not 
^eater  than  that  between  elementary  and  high  school  or  between  high  school  and 
college.  Wherever  special  provision  has  been  made  to  join  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  by  some  such  expedient  as  an  intermediate  class,  the  plan  has  been  abandoned. 
Such  classes  have  proved  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 

James  M.  Tilley,  assistant  superintendent,  Terre  Ilaute,  Ind. — In  our  sj'stem 
pupils  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  are  credited  with:  (1)  Coordination  of  mus- 
cles— ability  to  work  with  hands;  (2)  freedom  of  association  and  expression;  (3)  some 
power  to  take  * 'orders"  and  to  \*isualize;  (4)  some  knowledge  of  color,  construction, 
rot©  singing,  and  rhythm;  (5)  an  enlarged  and  intensified  child  life  which  forms  the 
basis  for  habits  of  politeness  and  service. 

In  our  system  we  provide  for  the  above  advantages  through  classification.  Each 
fiLrst  primary  room  has  at  least  two  classes — IC  and  IB.  All  entering  pupils  are  clas- 
sified as  IC;  in  a  month  or  so  the  stronger  pupils,  with  or  without  kindergarten  training, 
are  classified  as  lB*s  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  (5  months)  they  are  promoted  to  l.V. 
The  slow  pupils  at  the  same  time  become  1B*8.  In  this  way  the  pupils  with  kinder- 
garten training  are  in  no  way  hindered  in  their  progress. 

Frank  D.  Slutz,  Pueblo,  Colo. — 1.  We  asked  each  of  our  first-grade  teachers  this 

question,  Do  you  consider  that  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  do  better 

first-grade  work  than  those  who  have  not? 

Nine  teachers  answered.    Out  of  the  nine  two  said  *  *No"  and  seven  said  *  *Ye8. " 

2.  The  following  general  suggestions  were  made  by  the  teachers: 

(a)  If  we  might  have  a  better  coordination  of  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  we 

would  get  better  results. 

(6)  Kindergartners  do  not  study  primary  conditions  enough  nor  do  the  primary 

teachers  know  what  to  expect  or  require  of  the  kindergarten  children. 

(c)  There  is  great  need  of  a  beginner's  room. 

(d)  The  teadiers  agree  that  the  kindergarten  is  valuable  in  the  following  respects: 
Children  are  made  happy  and  joj-iul  in  songs  and  games.  The  kindergarten 
is  a  great  help  to  the  home.  The  kindergarten  is  responsible  for  some  gain  in  musical 
control. 

The  teachers  also  agreed  that  the  following  are  arguments  against  the  kindei^^ten: 
It  has  no  definite  purpose;  it  is  not  always  well  disciplined,  and  the  children  are  not 
encouraged  to  do  independent  work. 

0ns  AsHMORE,  Savannah,  Ga. — Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  effects 
of  kindergarten  training  upon  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  I  will  say  that  we  do 
not  have  kindergartens  connected  with  public  schools  in  Savannah,  but  there  is  a 
very  good  system  of  private  kindergartens  here,  nearly  all  of  whose  pupils  go  through 
our  public  schools  later  on  in  their  course.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  points  at  issue.  I  assumed  that  if  the  kindergarten  training  was 
of  any  special  benefit  to  the  child,  it  would  be  revealed  in  his  attainments  in  scholar- 
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ahip  and  deportment  in  the  grammar  schools.  Theoretically,  kindergarten  trainings 
flliould  increase  the  powers  of  the  mind,  especially  in  the  domain  of  perception  and 
memory;  and  those  qualities  which  are  usually  embraced  under  the  head  oi  deport- 
ment should  also  reveal  the  effects  of  the  cultural  work  done  in  the  kindergarten. 
My  plan  of  procedure  was  to  adopt  measures  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  and 
all  prejudice,  and  to  compare  the  records  of  a  year  of  all  children  who  had  attended 
a  kindergarten  with  the  records  of  those  whg  had  not  attended  a  kindergarten.  The 
averages  of  these  two  groups  were  taken  by  schools  and  then  consolidated.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  after  the  records  had  been  made  and  recorded  this  comparison  c^ 
the  scholarship  and  deportment  records  was  made.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to 
make  the  investigation  fair  and  exhaustive,  and  I  am  sure  that  these  ends  were  attained. 

The  results  were  interesting.  In  some  schools  there  was  a  slight  indication  in  favor 
of  the  kindergarten  group,  and  in  others  a  slight  indication  in  favor  of  the  nonkin- 
dergarten  group.  The  consolidation  of  the  results  showed  for  the  whole  city  alm<llt 
an  exact  balance.  \\Tiile  the  balance  was  very  slightly  in  iAvor  of  the  nonkinder- 
garten  group,  it  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  at  all  significant.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  investigation  is  that  any  benefits  which  may  have  been  given  to 
children  by  kindergarten  training  in  Savannah  were  not  revealed  by  this  investigation. 

Final  conclusions  should  not  be  made  from  this  investigation,  for  behind  it  all  still 
stands  the  question,  May  not  kindergarten  training  give  to  the  child  qualities  which 
this  test  does  not  reach,  and  may  not  similar  investigations  in  other  cities,  and  even 
in  our  own  city,  show  different  resulls?  From  my  observations,  however,  I  do  not 
think  the  results  are  far  from  the  truth  in  Savannah.  The  kindergarten  child  does, 
indeed,  have  some  theoretical  advantage  over  the  nonkindergarten  child  along  cer- 
tain lines  which  are  very  obvious,  but  the  nonkindergarten  child,  especially  the 
child  of  our  mild  southern  climate,  with  its  outdoor  freedom  and  opportunities  for 
self-activity  and  self-direction,  also  has  some  advantage  over  the  child  who  may  be  too 
much  restrained  and  directed.  It  is  a  large  question,  with  much  truth  and  much 
error  combined  in  claims  on  both  sides. 

A.  E.  Kagel,  assistant  superintendent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — We  have  a  kinder- 
garten  in  each  of  our  public  schools;  in  two  of  our  schools  the  number  of  children 
entitled  to  admission  is  so  large  that  we  are  obliged  to  have  two  kindergartens  in  each 
of  them.  Our  teachers  have  all  been  trained  in  normal  schools.  We  put  particular 
emphasis  upon  language  and  sense  training,  rhythms  and  music.  Children  who  have 
had  one  year 's  training  in  the  kindergarten  easily  finiah  the  first  grade  by  the  time 
tliey  are  7  years  old;  tliat  is,  they  do  first-grade  work  in  1  year.  In  schools  where 
a  large  number  enter  the  school  at  the  age  of  6  years,  the  first-grade  teachers  are  anx- 
ious to  get  those  children  who  have  had  a  year's  training  in  the  kindergarten,  rather 
than  those  who  just  come  off  the  street,  because  they  take  directions  better,  are  more 
alert,  and  are  able  to  distinguish  forms  better,  and  hence  learn  to  read  and  spell  more 
readily.  Besides,  the  hand-training  thoy  have  received  makes  them  more  proficient 
writers,  and  their  general  conduct  is  bettor,  particularly  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other. 

In  many  of  our  sr^hools  we  have  organized  mothers*  clubs,  in  order  to  bring  the 
mothers  early  into  harmony  with  the  school  and  to  get  their  cooperation.  Excursions 
to  neighboring  shops,  to  parks,  and  games  played  outdoors  constitute  part  of  the  kin- 
dergarten program.  In  a  number  of  kindergartens  10-o*clock  lunch,  consisting  of  milk 
and  crackers,  is  served.  The  expense  is  5  cents  a  week  for  each  child.  This  money 
is  either  raised  by  school  entertainments  or  is  contributed  directly  by  the  children. 

We  consider  the  kindergarten  indispensable  for  all  classes  of  children.  It  is  here 
that  the  child  gets  his  first  lesson  in  democracy  and  social  obligation. 

J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  Cleveland,  Ohio-  Until  the  present  year  Cleveland  liad  a  siiper- 
vi.sor  of  kindergarten  work.     This  year  we  have  aimed  to  combine  the  8Ui>ervision  of 
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the  kindergartens  with  the  Rupervisiou  of  the  grades.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  unite 
this  special  activity  more  closely  with  the  regular  srhool  work.  As  a  result  I  think 
our  kindergarten  teachers  feel  that  they  are  more  essentially  a  part  of  the  school 
Bystem  than  ever  before,  and  the  elementary  teachers  have  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  incorporate  in  their  work  a  large  measure  of  modified  and  adapted 
kindergarten  devices  and  methods.  The  trial,  to  be  sure,  lias  been  brief,  but  the 
results  appear  to  be  better  even  than  we  had  anticipated. 

The  kindergarten  is  no  longer  a  thing  apart  from  the  elementary  schools  in  Cleve- 
land. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  here  tlmt  if  a  child  could  have  but  eight  years  of 
school  life,  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  close  with  the 
seventh  grade,  than  to  begin  with  the  first  grade  and  finish  the  eightli.  I  think  that 
there  is  not  so  much  need  that  the  kindergarten  work  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  primary 
grades  as  that  the  primary  grades  shall  be  adjusted  to  tlie  kindergarten  idea. 

My  observation  for  many  years  of  the  kindergarten-trained  child  in  the  regular 
Rchool  has  convinced  me  tlioroughly  that  the  work  not  only  gives  greater  power,  but 
what  is  more  important,  it  begets  the  true  attitude  to  life  and  society. 


B.  OPINIONS  OF  PRIMARY  SUPERVISORS. 

Fannie  B.  GRiFFmi,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Good  kindergarten  training,  which  wisely 
and  sympathetit^ally  directs  and  utilizes  the  child's  active  impulses  and  love  of  play, 
provides  for  little  children  an  easy  and  happy  transition  from  the  freedom  of  the  home, 
with  its  more  or  less  conscious  tuition,  to  that  of  the  school  where  less  freedom  can  be 
allowed  and  where  the  tuition  is  more  conscious,  purposeful,  and  systematic. 

A  child  who  has  had  training  in  a  good  kindergarten  gives  practical  evidence  of  it 
when  he  begins  primary  work.  Comparing  him  with  a  child  who  has  not  had  this 
training,  I  should  say  that,'  as  a  rule,  he  uses  his  hancb  more  deftly,  has  a  better  idea 
(jjf  form  and  number,  expresses  his  thoughts  more  freely  in  spoken  language,  is  more 
self-confident,  exercises  more  self-control,  adjusts  liimself  more  readily  to  new  con- 
ditions, follows  directions  more  intelligently,  is  more  observant  and  attentive,  more 
resourceful  in  amusing  and  helping  liimself,  and  has  a  better  idea  of  the  proper  way 
to  conduct  himself  in  social  intercourse  with  his  equals. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  needed  adjustments  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
lowest  primar}'-,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  breach  between  these  two  depart- 
ments of  instruction  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Some  20  years  ago  the  old  order  of 
primary  education,  which  has  been  criticised  for  formalism  in  instruction  and  repres- 
sion in  management,  began  to  give  place  to  the  new,  and  the  work  has  since  been  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  nature,  nee<ls,  and  interests  of  the  child  have  been 
studied  and  an  effort  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  diildhood  The 
primary  teacher,  as  well  as  the  kindergartner,  lias  for  her  guiding  principle  tlie  vital 
principle  in  a  chid's  development,  his  self-activity.  While  the  formal  subjects  of  the 
primary  grade — ^reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic — differ  greatly  from  kinder- 
garten work,  the  content  of  the  modern  rea<lers  and  story  books  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  child's  interest,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  tlio  various  subjects  are  so 
interesting  that  the  child  from  the  kindergarten  beginning  first-grade  work  enjoys 
his  new  work  quite  as  much  as  that  wliich  he  has  left. 

Ethel  Wago,  Passaic,  N.  J. — If  the  kindergarten  work  has  been  of  a  poor  quality 
I  doubt  if  children  with  kindergarten  training  have  any  advantage  over  those  without 
it.  By  poor  quality,  I  mean  work  of  such  a  charat'ter  that  bad  school  habits  are 
formed,  for  instance,  little  discipline,  slovenly  manual  work,  and  so  much  memory 
work  attempted  in  the  way  of  songs,  folk  dances  (with  more  songs),  and  verses  for 
every  season,  day,  and  duty,  that  the  majority  of  the  children  form  the  habit  of  mum- 
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bling  the  words  they  don't  know  and  of  depending  on  the  few  bright  children  who 
are  leaders  to  carry  them  along. 

Children  who  have  been  in  such  a  kindergarten  are  to  be  pitied,  but  not  more  so 
p^haps  than  the  first-grade  teachers  to  whom  they  will  be  promoted.  I  have  seen 
a  kindergarten  which  approximated  the  above.  I  believe,  however,  that  they  are 
rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  children  are  promoted  from  kindergarten  to  first-grade 
with  5  months'  or  a  year's  training  in  obedience,  cooperation,  and  good  manners, 
they  are  much  easier  to  manage  in  a  class  of  40.or  45  than  children  who  have  not  had  this 
training. 

Children  who  have  been  taught  to  be  attentive  and  observing  in  kindergarten  learn 
to  read  in  first  grade  with  greater  rapidity  than  tliose  who  have  not  received  this 
training.  If  through  the  kindergarten  work  a  reasonable  motor  control  has  been 
secured,  the  work  of  learning  to  draw  and  write  is  greatly  lessened  for  the  first-grade 
child.  I  believe  that,  with  common  sense,  kindergarten- trained  children  are  at  a 
real  advantage  over  tliose  of  the  same  degree  of  mentality  who  have  not  received  this 
training,  namely,  in  tlieir  knowledge  of  general  school  life  and  in  their  ability  to  take 
the  work  more  easily  and  rapidly. 

A.  M.  FosDicK,  principal,  Franklin  School,  San  Diego,  Oal. — The  primary  teachers 
of  Franklin  School  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  kindergarten,  in  which  opinion 
I  heartily  concur.  They  say  that  through  experience  they  are  positive  that  those 
children  who  have  had  the  kindergarten  work  have  marked  ad^Tintages  over  those 
who  have  not,  and  name  the  following  as  perhaps  the  more  salient  points  of  advantage 

(1)  Greater  development  of  the  social  instinct;  they  play  and  work  together  better 

(2)  more  self-reliance;  (3)  better  power  of  concentration;  (4)  decided  gain  in  handwork 
(5)  happier  outlook  upon  school  life,  gained  through  the  early  direction  of  the  instinct 
for  play. 

Miss  Lucy  G.  Bristol,  I^uis>'ille,  Ky. — Children  coming  from  kindergarten  to 
first  grade,  when  they  have  really  had  any  consecutive  kindergarten  work,  have  many 
advantages  over  the  child  coming  directly  from  home.  The  kindergarten  child  haa 
learned  to  take  to  himself  directions  or  instruction  given  to  a  group  or  class  of  children, 
where  the  home  child  will  not  respond,  unless  appealed  to  individually.  He  has 
learned  to  follow  directions  with  reasonable  accuracy;  to  handle  himself  and  his  work- 
ing materials  intelligently,  where  the  home  child  is  frequently  helpless.  He  has 
learned  considerable  self-control,  and  has  been  taught  to  work  in  harmony  with  his 
companions. 

The  "spoiled*'  child  and  the  unfortunate  "only**  child,  who  have  ruled  the  house- 
hold, here  learn  that  they  are  only  one  of  many  and  that  others  have  rights  that  must 
be  respected. 

Most  kindergarten  children  are  willing  to  attempt  new  work  with  some  confidence 
in  their  own  ability,  while  the  home  cliildren  often  have  to  be  coaxed  to  make  an 
effort.  Dining  this  term,  a  little  girl  of  over  6}  years  wept  so  much  and  was  so  unhappy 
in  the  first  grade  that  she  was  sent  to  the  kindergarten,  where  in  two  weeks  she  had 
BO  overcome  her  excessive  timidity  that  she  retiu'ned  to  the  first  grade  of  hear  own  accord 
and  tried  to  do  the  required  work. 

All  these  things  take  a  great  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  primary  teacher. 

The  criticism  that  the  kindergarten  develops  only  the  play  idea  in  children  is  less 
heard,  as  those  who  study  the  kindergartner's  plans  reidize  the  connected  thought 
work  behind  their  play  activities. 

Another  frequent  criticism,  that  the  freedom  of  the  kindergarten  (especially  the 
freedom  of  speech)  makes  the  first-grade  discipline  more  difficult,  will  probably  soon 
be  untenable,  as  this  year  the  kindergartners  are  teaching  the  little  folks  to  work  out 
their  play  problems  in  silence,  hoping  thus  to  strengthen  their  powers  of  concentratioiL 
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The  greateat  disadvantage- at  present,  to  my  mind,  is  that  children  can  not  be  re- 
quired to  go  through  kindergarten.  Hence,  those  who  do  are  in  such  minority  that 
tiiey  practically  lose  the  advantage  gained.  If  in  a  class  of  fiist-grade  beginners 
only  25  per  cent  or  less  (as  is  often  the  case)  are  kindergarten  children,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  must  lose  time  while  the  75  per  cent  are  being  brought  to  their  standard. 

Mothers  and  fathers  need  to  be  educated  to  the  value  of  the  kindergarten,  as  many 
think  that  if  a  child  goes  a  month  or  two  in  the  ^11  or  spring  each  and  during  a  few 
good  days  in  the  winter,  he  is  a  full-fledged  kindergartner,  not  realizing  that  back  ol 
the  play  problems  given  him  is  a  carefully  developed  consecutive  plan,  of  which 
he  fails  to  get  the  benefit. 

When  I  hear  teachers  decrying  the  kindergarten,  I  feel  sure  they  either  have  not 
investigated,  or  have  back  of  them  a  kindergarten  in  name  only  and  not  founded  on 
the  principle  of  child  growth. 

Sophie  C.  Becker,  principal  of  grammar  school,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — For  the  first  6 
years  of  my  supervision  of  this  school  we  had  no  kindergarten,  while  for  the  last  6  years 
we  have  had  one,  hence  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  from  a  sufficient  experience  of  both  con- 
ditions. 

Formerly  we  had  to  admit  children  to  our  first-grade  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  parent,  they  were  old  enough  to  come,  so  that  the  range  in  age  was  from  5  to  8 
years. 

In  September  and  February  the  teacher's  task  was  most  arduous.  She  began  the 
term  with  40  or  50  wriggling,  squirming,  much-petted  and  spoilt  babies  fresh  from  the 
nursery.  They  were  timid,  tongue-tied,  homesick  babes,  and  she  had  to  devise  all 
sorts  of  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  employments  until  they  felt  at 
home  sufficiently  to  answer  questions,  so  that  she  could  ascertain  what  itsable  ideas 
or  concepts  they  had  which  would  furnish  a  basis  for  the  beginning  of  the  real  work 
of  the  grade.  She  could  not  expect  confidently  that  any  of  pedagogic  value  would  be 
common  to  all,  for,  coming  from  40  di£ferent  homes,  different  environments,  having 
different  inheritances,  and  often  speaking  different  tongues,  she  had  40  different 
culture-capacities  to  deal  with.  She  found  the  contents  of  each  mind  different,  with 
many  faulty  and  strange  ideas  to  correct,  and  by  the  time  she  had  investigated  and 
tndned  enough  to  transform  a  heterogeneous  mass  into  a  homogeneous  class  ready 
for  the  new  ideas  she  had  to  offer,  at  least  three  months  of  the  term  had  gone  and  a 
year's  energy  and  invention  had  been  expended.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  older 
and  brighter  ones  were  ready  for  the  second  grade,  but  a  considerable  residuum  was 
left  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the  work. 

Since  we  have  had  the  kindergarten  the  children  entear  at  4  or  5  and  are  graded  as 
first  or  second  year  pupils  according  to  their  degree  of  development.  The  first-grade 
teacher  now  receives  40  little  workers  who  have  learned  to  control  their  desires,  their 
tempers,  their  muscles,  their  voices,  their  attention;  who  can  take  and  carry  out  a 
direction;  who  have  had  all  their  special  senses  trained;  who  have  been  taught  to 
observe,  compare,  think,  and  express  their  thought  in  fair  English.  They  have  more 
than  one  mode  of  expression,  namely,  action,  painting,  cutting,  modeling.  They 
know  form  and  color;  they  have  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  some  of  tones,  and  a  usable 
collection  of  concepts  for  the  immediate  work  of  first  grade  in  number,  nature  study, 
literature,  and  ethics. 

No  time  is  lost  in  first  grade  getting  ready.  Work  begins  at  once.  Many  children 
are  ready  for  the  second  grade  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months.  Only  those  who 
have  lost  time  through  illness  or  have  a  mental  defect  are  left  behind. 

The  first-grade  teacher  finds  her  work  far  more  satisfactory;  the  parent  who  has  had 
one  child  trained  in  the  kindergarten  would  not  forego  the  privilege  for  the  rest  of  her 
children.  We  are  frequently  thanked  for  the  home  effect  of  the  kindergarten  training. 
The  courtesy,  helpfulness,  orderliness,  and  general  resourcefulness  of  the  little  ones 
are  matters  of  comment. 
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Will  Anqiek,  principal  Lincoln  School,  San  Di^o,  Cal. — In  a  good  kindefgarten 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  buoyancy,  of  growth,  and  of  loving  obedience,  and  there 
are  large  opportunities  for  training  in  sympathy  and  generosity,  in  social  equality, 
and  in  self-control. 

Some  of  the  points  where  the  kindergarten  child  excels  the  child  who  has  missed 
that  training  are  as  follows: 

(1)  He  has  learned  to  take  and  to  understand  simple  instructions  from  another 
person  than  his  mother. 

(2)  Ho  has  learned  to  obey  instructions  frequently  with  much  more  wiUingnesB 
and  celerity  than  given  at  home. 

(3)  He  has  learned  a  part  of  the  great  lesson  of  community  life  and  is  usually  much 
less  self -centered  than  the  lone  child  of  modem  civilization. 

(4)  lie  L<  nearly  always  quicker  and  more  deft  with  his  fingers,  because  of  the  hand- 
work. 

(5)  He  is  a  better  "mixer.'* 

(6)  Ue  is.  if  from  a  family  where  a  foreign  language  is  the  mother  tongue,  very  much 
better  equipped  with  the  vocabulary  in  which  he  is  to  work. 

Ella  Ruth  Boyce,  director  of  kindergartens,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — ^Two  years  ago 
stati.'^tics  were  gathered  to  show  whether  any  time  was  gained  in  progress  through  the 
Pittsburgh  schools  because  of  kindergarten  training.  These  were  cnide  and  imper- 
fect, because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  records,  but  averaging  together  all  we  could  secure, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  ago  of  children  with  kindergarten  training  was  0.52  of 
a  year  lower  than  those  who  had  not  had  it. 

Children  with' kindergarten  training  fail  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  it  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The  class  having  kindergarten  training  is  in  practically  every  case  in  Pittsburgh 
not  kept  as  a  unit,  but  is  taught  in  a  room  with  children  without  this  trainii>g.  While 
they  do  forge  ahead  even  under  these  conditions,  there  is  a  great  loss  in  that  no  account 
is  made  of  their  experiences. 

There  should  be  much  more  knowledge  and  insight  on  the  part  of  both  primary 
teacher  and  kindergartner  as  to  the  work,  aims,  and  method  of  each  other.  Some- 
thing is  being  done  to  this  end  in  the  Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Teachers,  where 
the  junior  courses  for  both  elementary  and  kindergarten  students  are  the  same. 

The  kindergarten  aim  and  method  of  discipline  agree  with  all  modem  theory  and 
effort  in  this  matter  and  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  elementary  school. 
I  The  concrete  work  in  form  and  number  could  with  ad\'Bntage  be  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  development  in  the  elementary  school.  At  present  there  is  practi- 
cally no  advantage  taken  of  the  child's  love  for  and  ability  to  learn  about  form,  color, 
and  number. 

i      Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  comes  in  the  handwork  where  often  children  repeat  the  same 
work  they  did  in  kindergarten,  and  with  much  less  creative  effort. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  the  remark  made  this  week  by  a  principal 
to  one  of  our  kindergartners  when  the  progress  of  a  particular  child  was  being  dis- 
cussed. She  said:  "I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  too  great  a  break  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary,  but  I  used  to  blame  it  on  the  kindergarten.  Now  I 
am  coming  to  believe  it  is  the  fault  of  the  primary.** 

Mary  A.  Lewis,  Cambridge,  Mass. — One  gain  observable  in  the  children  coming 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade  is  tliat  they  have  learned  to  come  to  school, 
and  have  also  learned  to  be  neat  and  punctual.  The  first  day  shows  them  as  ad- 
vanced in  school  ways  as  children  from  homes  are  in  two  or  three  months.  They 
have  also  learned  attention  and  the  ability  to  follow  directions,  and  they  have  gained 
considerable  manual  skill.  Their  incidental  knowledge  of  number,  color,  form,  and 
direction  is  al-o  a  great  help.  Their  oral  language  is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
home  children,  and  many  of  them  can  reproduce  stories  very  well. 
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I  place  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  kindergarten  above  all  else.  The  children  learn 
to  live  with  each  other  and  to  be  good  comrades  and  loyal  to  their  school. 

I  would  not  have  any  of  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  incorporated  with  the  kin- 
dergarten program;  but  I  would  extend  some  of  the  kindergarten  work  into  the  first 
grade,  especially  where  the  children  enter  before  they  are  6  years  of  age.  We  have  been 
experimenting  this  spring  with  an  overflow  class  of  20  children  who  spend  most  of 
their  three-hour  daily  session  on  a  veranda  belonging  to  a  kind  neighbor.  They  give 
90  minutes  to  acquiring  the  school  arts,  30  minutes  to  games  in  the  garden,  and  60 
minutes  to  the  usual  kindergarten  work.  The  results  are  gratifying.  The  children's 
health  is  much  improved,  and  they  are  very  happy.  We  hope  to  continue  this  work, 
with  modifications,  in  the  fall. 

.  Could  the  youngest  children  in  the  first  grade  return  for  games,  dances,  and  drama* 
tizing  under  the  conditions  and  in  the  larger  freedom  possible  in  the  kindergarten 
rooms,  much  ^tigue  and  nervousness  now  observable  in  the  later  part  of  the  after- 
noon would  disappear.  Where  the  children  attend  two  sessions  each  day  this  arrange* 
ment  is  possible  and  desirable. 

Ellbn  M.  Quiolbt,  Troy,  N.  Y. — In  my  experience  I  have  foimd  that  little  chil- 
dren who  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  trained  in  kindergarten  by  a  skillful, 
enthofliastic  kindergartner  have  many  advantages  over  those  who  come  from  even 
the  best  homes  directly  to  first  grade. 

First-grade  teachers  experience  very  little  diflficulty  in  settling  down  the  little 
people  tronx  a  good  kindergarten  to  do  the  work  required  in  this  grade.  The  children 
seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  conditions  in  the  primary  almost  from  the 
fint  day. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  child  who  enters  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  4  years  be  given 
kindergarten  instruction.  When  5  years  old,  if  too  immature  or  not  fitted  to  take  up 
primary  work,  he  might  have  kindergarten  instruction  in  the  morning  and  primary 
work  in  the  afternoon.  A  child  who  does  not  enter  until  5  should  have  kindergarten 
training  in  the  morning  and  primary  work  in  the  afternoon.  Every  child  6  years  old 
duMild  be  entered  as  a  regular  first-grade  pupil.  I  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  any 
child  to  be  kept  in  kindergarten  until  he  is  7. 


AucE  J.  KiLPATRicK,  Philadelphia,  Pa.- 
beginning  September  8,  1912: 


-The  following  statistics  are  for  the  yoar 


Kindergarten. 

Other  sources. 

Received. 

9 
11 

7 

Promoted. 

Received. 

Promoted. 

Rooms.              

Per  cent. 
100 
100 
100 

30 

Per  ctnt, 
83 

Room  2 

28  i                   82 

Room  4                                           

36  '                  77 

This  shows  a  decided  advantage  on  the  part  of  kindergarten  pupils.  In  my  opinion 
a  child  is  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  birthright  when  deprived  of  at  least  one  year  in  kin- 
dergarten. 

Caroline  D.  Aborn,  director  of  kindergartens,  Boston,  Mass.— The  kindergarten 
has  been  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston  since  1888.  There 
are  at  present  124  kindergartens,  which  means  from  1  to  5  kindergartens  in  connection 
with  every  school  district,  except  two.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
is  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  kindergarten  as  the  first  step  in  education;  therefore, 
under  his  regime  we  shall  expect  to  see  even  more  kindergartens  established  in  the 
city  from  time  to  time. 
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I  am  in  poeeeesion  of  over  100  letters  written  by  the  primary  teack^B  in  Boston^  in 
which  they  have  themfielvee  stated  their  opinion  of  the  benefit  of  kindeiigarten  in- 
struction. 

They  state  that  the  manual  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  very  helpful  in  developing 
skill  with  the  hands,  ability  to  write  and  draw,  and  the  use  of  other  implements  of 
the  schoolroom.  Through  the  songs  and  stories  and  excursions  taken  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children,  a  child  gains  an  amount  of  general  knowledge  and  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  world  of  nature,  all  6f  which  helps  him,  when  he  begins  to  read,  to  inter- 
pret the  printed  page.  Through  the  work  with  blocks,  sticks,  rings,  etc.,  the  child's 
number  sense  is  awakened  and  developed,  and  this  helps  very  much  when  he  b^ins 
to  work  with  abstract  numbers.  Beginnings  of  a  love  for  literatiure  are  abo  started  in 
the  kindergarten,  for  the  children  hear  stories,  look  at  pictures,  and  reproduce  stories 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  eager  for  good  poetry  and  good  prose.  We  primary 
teachers  feel,  in  other  words,  that  the  kindergarten  prepares  good  soil  in  which  the 
grade  teachers  may  begin  to  work. 

Watler  C.  Bishop,  principal  Bache  School,  Philadelf^iia,  Pa. — ^The  statement 
that  kindergarten  children  are  incessant  talk^B  is  well  founded.  All  the  games  of 
the  kindergarten  and  much  of  the  handwork  admit  of  conversation  tiiat  not  only 
pleases  but  trains  the  child  in  the  use  of  language.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  cor- 
rected without  destroying  one  of  the  benefits  of  such  training.  The  judgment  of 
children  of  this  age  is  very  rudimentary,  and  they  can  not  readily  distinguish  when 
talking  is  permissible  and  whrai  it  is  not.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  first-grade 
teacher  to  train  the  child's  judgment  along  this  line.  However,  in  a  school  that 
admits  of  two  kindergartens  the  younger  children  should  be  in  one  class  and  the 
older  in  a  second.  The  younger  children  should  attempt  little  except  songs  and 
games  and,  as  far  as  feasible,  these  should  be  carried  on  out  of  doatB,  More  smous 
work  could  then  be  undertaken  in  the  advance  class  and  these  children  could  be  dis- 
cipliped  toward  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  course  along  lines  required  for  the  work 
in  the  first  grade. 

ZoE  C.  Shaw,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — ^There  exists  in  Kalamazoo  a  very  close  relattmi- 
ship  between  kindergarten  and  primary.  The  former  has  been  established  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  public-school  system  for  many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  best  organized  de- 
partments of  our  sjrstem. 

Few  children  enter  primary  who  have  not  had  kindergarten  training,  so  thoroughly 
convinced  are  ^e  school  patrons  of  the  worth  of  such  training. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  here  is  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  exists  among  the  teachers.  Primary 
teachers  are  acquainted  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  kindergarten,  vice  versa, 
and  work  in  harmony,  aiming  to  produce  a  continuous  course  of  development  during 
the  period  of  childhood,  with  no  break  between  kindergarten  and  Grades  I  and  II 
of  regular  school.  This  has  been  accomplished  partly  by  giving  the  preference  to 
primary  teachers  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  and  partly  through  cooperative 
supervision  of  the  two  departments,  planning  for  joint  meetings  of  their  teachers, 
for  general  discussion,  and  for  visiting  each  other,  thus  establishing  good  feeling  and 
mutual  helpfulness. 

Circle  primary  rooms  are  an  added  incentive  to  freedom  in  the  primary.  The  child 
coming  from  kindergarten  feels  at  home  in  a  primary  room  fumiidied  with  tables  and 
chairs  and  with  the  ^imiliar  circle  fw  social  periods.  Over  half  of  our  primary  rooms 
are  equipped  this  way,  and  teachers  prefer  these  rooms. 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  dome  in  the  way  of  graded  activities  that  will  help  to  avoid 
''marking  time"  in  primary.  This  we  think  can  be  accomi^ished  when  primary 
teachers  recognize  the  strength  of  initiative  and  power  of  experience  possessed  by  the 
kindergarten  group  sent  on  to  them.  This  cooperative  consciousness  is  what  we  are 
striving  to  attain. 
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C.  OPINIONS  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

Malanis  a.  Schutb^  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — During  the  period  of  31  years  that  I  have 
^>ttit  in  the  Avondale  School  in  Cincinnati,  I  have  always  had  a  few  children  who 
had  had  some  kindeigarten  trainiog.  Five  years  ago  the  kindeigarten  became  a  part 
of  our  public  school  system. 

We  are  extremely  fortimate  in  having  in  our  school  a  director  who  is  an  ideal  kin- 
deigartner;  so  my  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  children  who  have  received  the 
beet  kindeigarten  training  and  those  less  fortunate  ones  who  missed  this  training 
altogether. 

The  kindeigarten  children  show  the  result  of  systematic  sense  training.  Their  power 
of  observation  is  greater.  They  are  able  to  discover  things  for  themselves  and  use 
eyes  and  ears.  They  are  more  free  and  easy  in  their  movements,  because  of  the  games 
and  exercises  in  rhythm,  which  have  trained  and  developed  their  limbs.  They  use 
their  hands  better  in  all  forms  of  construction  work.  The  sense  training  given  the 
kindeigarten  child  helps  him  to  form  a  clearer  mental  image  of  the  idea  he  wishes 
to  express;  hence  his  work  is  better  in  all  the  various  modes  of  expression,  language, 
painting,  clay  modeling,  etc.  He  is  more  self -reliant,  helpful,  imselfish,  and  apt  to 
show  a  budding  community  spirit  that  impels  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  more 
timid  scholar.  He  has  a  better  command  of  language,  because  he  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  and  has  been  encouraged  to  tell  what  he  has  seen  or 
experienced.  When  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  during  the  period  of  busy  work, 
he  performs  the  tasks  assigned  him  more  intelligently.  And,  lastly,  his  life  is  richer 
because  of  the  beautiful  stories  and  songs  he  has  heard  in  the  year  spent  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

As  to  *  'adjustment  between  kindeigarten  and  lowest  primary  grade,**  it  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  a  complete  ''dovetailing"  between  the  kiiidei^rten  and  the  first 
grade.  The  games  and  plays  should  be  continued  in  the  first  grade  and  also  the  free 
expression  by  means  of  paper  cutting,  painting,  clay  modeling,  etc.  The  story, 
which  has  so  large  a  place  in  the  kindergarten,  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  lower 
grades,  forming  the  basis  of  the  lessons  in  reading. 

The  circle  of  the  kindergarten  should  find  a  place  in  the  first-grade  also.  With  the 
introduction  of  movable  desks  the  problem  of  suflBcient  room  space  for  games  and 
dramatization  would  be  solved,  llie  transition  from  the  kindergarten  to  routine 
of  the  schoolroom  should  be  so  gradual  that  the  beginning  of  one  and  ending  of  the 
other  is  the  same.    In  the  words  of  a  kindergartner  of  wide  experience: 

If  the  kindergarten  principles  upon  which  the  kindeigarten  practice  is  based  are 
valid,  they  must  be  valid  not  alone  on  the  stage  of  development  which  the  kindeigarten 
covers,  but  also  for  the  other  stages  as  well. 

Kats  Farbbll,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— During  the  last  four  yeare  my  work  has  been  with 
children  who  were  receiving  primary  work  and  kindergarten  training  in  alternate 
periods.  ThiB  program  was  instituted  in  St.  Louis  by  Supt.  Blewett  who  wished  to 
test  the  development  of  children  of  6.  The  law  regulating  school  age  did  not,  until 
the  present  year,  allow  a  child  under  7  to  enter  school. 

The  adjustment  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  lowest  primary  grades  wotdd  be 
much  smoother,  I  believe,  and  the  kindeigarten  training  a  much  more  definite  and 
substantial  value  to  the  child  in  his  work  in  the  primary  grades,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  formalize  his  experiences  in  the  kindeigarten.  By  formalizing,  I  do  not  mean  any- 
thing which  would  in  any  sense  veige  on  a  drilled  recitation. 

Without  oral  expression,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  the  child's  mental  experiences 
are  those  which  Fioebel  and  his  foUowers  suppoee  them  to  be?  While  the  kindeigarten 
in  theory  recognizee  the  value  of  oral  expression,  in  practice  much  of  it  is  imitative 
and  dependent.  Much  of  the  symboliBm  is  too  remote  from  the  child 's  actual  expe- 
rience to  rouse  in  him  the  impulse  for  independent  investigation.  Even  in  nature 
study  and  mathematics  a  definite  result  is  prevented  by  the  prevailing  fear  of  for- 
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malL^m.  The  child's  impulses  remain  undiscovered  through  failure  to  utilize  the 
nio»;t  potent  means  of  expression — language.  Self-activity,  the  proclaimed  basis 
of  the  kindergarten,  is  not  promoted  in  the  kindergarten  when  it  fails  to  recognize 
that  to  formulate  thought  is  to  produce  thought. 

I  believe  that  the  child  who  is  allowed,  in  the  kindeigarten,  to  give  voice  to  his 
own  ideas,  is  much  better  equipped  for  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  than  is  the  child 
who  has  the  experiences  of  the  Idndergarten  interpreted  by  the  teacher,  perfect  though 
the  language  may  be. 

While  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  kindergarten  and  fully  appreciate  what  it 
does  for  the  child  of  from  3  to  5  years,  I  believe  that  it  should,  during  the  period  from 
5  to  6,  curtail  the  time  given  to  the  lees  valuable  forms  of  expression  in  favor  of  the  great 
one  of  oral  expression. 

Katherinb  M.  Guest,  Chicago,  111.— The  kindeigarten  child  has  a  broadened 
experience.  He  learns  habits  of  observation  by  relating  what  he  sees  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school,  in  visits  to  parks,  country,  walks,  etc.,  and  nature  work  done  in 
the  room.  Through  these  talks  and  experiences  he  comes  to  have  a  laiger  sympathy 
or  relationship  with  all  life  around  him. 

Through  the  trades  and  occupations  he  learns  industrial  life  and,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  history  of  the  race;  he  is  taught  respect  for  labor  and  a  love  for  work  of  all  kinds. 
Through  music  and  rhythm  work  he  gains  poise,  bodily  control,  pure  tone  qualities, 
and  a  readiness  for  what  is  to  follow  in  the  more  definite  first-grade  work. 

The  well-trained  kindergarten  child  is  ready  for  the  first-grade  and  needs  to  make 
no  adjustment  in  the  work  required  of  him. 

De  Etta  Price,  Fort  Wa>Tie,  Ind.— The  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  as  I  see  it,  is  not 
to  prepare  children  for  the  grades.  Its  aim  is  to  meet  certain  needs  in  child  life  from 
the  age  of  3  to  6.  The  activities  of  children  in  the  kindeigarten  are  but  little,  if  at  all, 
related  to  those  they  encounter  in  the  grades,  with  one  exception — the  manual  side. 
The  child  of  the  kindergarten  has  the  advantage  of  a  fuller,  happier  life,  but  the  d^ree 
with  which  it  fits  or  prepares  him  for  his  primary  problems  may  be  quite  accurately 
compared  to  the  degree  which  her  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  dancing  of  an 
eighth-grade  girl  increases  her  efficiency  to  master  algebra. 

OuvE  Baker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  kindergarten  needs  common  supervision  with 
the  primary  grades.  The  teachers  of  the  kindeigarten,  in  general,  assume  the  attitude 
tliat  the  kindergarten  is  a  separate  institution  from  the  elementary  school.  They 
limit  their  study  and  interest  to  the  one  step  or  stage  in  education  which  they  teach, 
and  forget  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 
There  is  great  need  for  a  wider  persjjective,  which  an  interest  in  the  general  field  of 
education  will  give.  I  do  not  say  the  kindergarten  teacher  should  attempt  to  master 
the  methods  and  literature  of  all  grades,  but  surely  she  is  working  with  a  narrow  con- 
ception of  the  educational  field  in  which  the  child  is  growing  when  she  has  but  inci- 
dental acquaintance  with  the  step  or  steps  in  the  development  of  the  child's  work 
after  the  kindergarten. 

Sarah  Hogg,  Richmond,  Va. — As  to  the  adjustments  that  need  to  be  made  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  lowest  primary  grades,  in  our  school  we  had  what  we  called 
the  * 'connecting  grade.**  In  this  class  some  reading  and  phonetic  work*  was  done 
preparatory  to  the  reading  course  to  be  done  in  first  grades.  This,  I  think,  is  not  done 
in  all  kindergartens,  but  it  has  proved  very  helpful  to  my  class.  During  the  past  term 
I  did  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  reading  with  children  who  had  had  some  work 
of  this  nature  than  I  did  the  term  before  with  children  who  had  not  had  this  previous 
help. 

I^t  me  say  that  this  is  my  first  year  with  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  train- 
ing. I  like  it,  and  if  I  could  I  wtmld  see  that  there  was  a  good  kindergarten  in  every 
public  school  in  our  country'. 
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AuDA  L.  CoNOVBR,  Bayonnc,  N.  J. — I  find  that  pupils  who  have  attended  the  kin- 
deigarten  are  more  restless,  less  attentive,  less  interested  in  primary  work,  and  show 
leas  application,  than  those  who  enter  the  grades  directly;  also,  that  they  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  discipline,  since  they  must  necessarily  unlearn  such  habits  as  talking  and 
the  greater  freedom  of  action  which  are  quite  proper  according  to  the  ethics  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  which  can  not  be  allowed  in  the  grade  work.  In  some  cases  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  break  these  habits,  especially  if  the  pupil  has  attended  kinder- 
garten for  more  than  one  term. 

For  some  years  I  have  observed  that  the  classes  which  made  thj  most  rapid  prog- 
ress and  were  more  easily  trained  in  school  discipline  were  those  in  which  a  large 
percentage  of  the  pupils  had  not  attended  the  kindergarten. 

I  find  that  the  pupil  who  has  attended  the  kindergarten  is  usually  somewhat  more 
apt  in  all  manual  training  work;  also,  in  many  cases,  more  responsive  in  language 
work. 

In  regard  to  any  adjustments  which  might  be  made  between  the  kindergarten  and 
lowest  primary  grade,  I  would  suggest  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  age  at  which 
pupils  may  enter  the  kindergarten.  At  present,  I  believe,  a  child  may  enter  at  the 
age  of  4  or  4}  years  and  remain  until  the  age  of  6.  This  allows  some  backward  or  very 
immature  pupils  to  remain  for  three  or  even  four  terms  in  the  kindergarten. 

If  pupils  were  allowed  to  enter  at  the  age  of  5,  remain  one  term,  and  then  pass  to  a 
coimecting  class  or  to  lA  it  would  mean  less  time  to  acquire  the  kindergarten  habita 
and  also  would  relieve  the  crowded  conditions  of  these  classes. 

I  would  suggest  a  stricter  discipline  in  the  kindergarten. 

Helen  W.  Tanneb,  Paterson,  N.  J. — ^While  the  kindergarten  was  a  wonderful 
advance  in  the  education  of  young  children,  yet  for  many  years  past  it  has  become 
%  separate  tradition  and  fetich.  Children  generally  enter  at  too  late  an  age  for  pure 
kindergarten  work  and  are  kept  at  it  too  long.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  much  needleea 
waste  of  educational  years. 

In  this  school  (Public  School  No.  6)  children  enter  the  kindergarten  at  4  years  of 
age.  They  play  at  reading  and  writing  (childish  scribble,  etc.),  which  they  enjoy 
just  as  much  as  their  games,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  learn  to  read  and  write, 
almost  unconsciously.  The  average  age  at  which  our  children  graduate  has  been 
reduced  by  I4  years,  largely  by  attending  to  earlier  entrance  and  to  this  connection 
between  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  work. 

Nettie  J.  Freeman,  Chicago,  111. — In  regard  to  the  adjustments  between  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  lowest  primary  grade,  I  believe  the  continuance  of  the  educative 
work,  begun  in  kindergarten,  is  greatly  hampered  in  primary  work  by  the  lack  of  suita- 
ble materials  and  equipment.  The  child  feels  this  limitation  through  having  experi- 
enced the  joy  of  abundance  of  beautiful  materials. 

In  kindergarten  there  are  two  teachers,  each  supervising  an  average  of  25  children, 
while  in  the  first  primary  grade  one  teacher  takes  care  of  an  average  of  45,  hence  the 
step  between  the  freedom  of  kindergarten  and  the  formal  work  of  the  first  grade  is  too 
great.  These  conditions  might  be  improved  by  either  a  redaction  in  the  number 
of  pupils  or  providing  two  teachers  for  each  primary  room. 

Anna  Waldschmttt,  Chicago  111. — There  is  too  great  a  change  between  six  years 
and  six  years  and  one  day.  There  is  too  great  a  jump.  The  child  in  primary  school 
is  confined  in  a  seat.  He  is  almost  overcome  by  that  fact  alone.  If  the  children 
could  all  be  gathered  together  in  front  it  would  be  all  right.  The  teacher  haa  one 
side  of  the  room  that  she  has  to  listen  to;  the  other  side  is  put  to  work.  Sometimes  the 
children  can  not  do  the  work  because  it  is  too  difiicult,  or  it  is  too  easy  and  the 
child  finishes  his  work  quickly.  In  the  first  case,  the  child  gets  discouraged.  The 
teacher  has  not  the  time  to  go  to  the  child's  aid  the  moment  he  needs  her  assistance, 
M  she  does  in  the  kindergarten.  This  child  natiirally  loses  interest  and  becomes  lazy. 
15855o_i4 8 
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The  oth(Mr  child  is  too  quick  about  his  work.  In  the  kindergarten  the  teacher  could 
help  children  immediately.  The  child  who  gets  through  with  his  work  sits  idle  and 
soon  gets  bad  habits.    Both  of  these  cases  stay  in  the  grade  longer  than  they  should. 

Children  who  go  from  the  kindergarten  should  not  have  seats,  at  least  for  five  montha. 
They  should  have  tables  and  chairs,  as  they  have  in  the  kindergarten.  No  teacher 
can  take  48  children  and  have  tables  and  chairs.  Why  not  overcome  that  by  having 
a  cadet? 

Ethel  B.  Fftzhugh,  Louisville,  Ry. — It  has  been  my  pivilege  to  have  had  expen- 
ence  in  a  school  without  a  kindergarten,  and,  more  recently,  in  a  school  with  one,  and 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  difference  in  progress  made  by  the  respective  daases  is 
very  noticeable. 

The  habits  formed  in  the  kindeigarten,  the  prompt  obedience  to  signals,  the  di^ 
tribution  and  handling  of  materials,  save  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  the  actual  tcac^iing; 
and  the  little  cx-kindergartner  makes  a  very  capable  assistant  to  the  teacher  in  her 
handling  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  training. 

To  me,  an  ideal  class  would  be  one  composed  of  well-trained  kindergarten  children 
who  had  been  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  kindeigarten  teacher.  Our  kin- 
dergarten teachor  and  myself  compared  notes  after  the  promotions  had  been  made 
at  the  end  of  the  first  term ;  and ,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  failures  were  the  same 
children  who  had  not  been  considered  ready  to  leave  the  kindeigarten. 

Antonnettb  D.  Rick,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — The  last  few  weeks  or  ev^n  the  last  term 
spent  in  the  kindergarten  should  be  given  to  a  course  of  ''primary  tactics,"  in  which 
the  cliildren  should  do  their  table  work  without  talking  except  when  necessary  for 
information,  just  as  the  primary  pupils  do  their  work  at  their  seats. 

Of  course,  their  games,  free  play,  and  marching  give  them  a  chance  to  relax,  just 
as  the  various  exercises  and  games  relieve  the  tension  in  the  first  grade. 

The  kindergartens  in  which  I  have  observed  this  plan  carried  out  were  the  xnoet 
pleasant  and  delightful  I  have  ever  seen;  the  pupils  seemed  in  no  way  to  be  npoet 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  working  quietly. 

When  I  entered  primary  work  after  my  kindergarten  training  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  way  the  pupils  in  the  different  schools  took  up  the 
grade  work. 

Those  from  the  "  quiet "  kindergartens  seemed  to  be  ready  to  do  "somethii^  hard^  " 
and  understood  that  they  could  not  do  their  work  well  if  they  were  constantly  talking 
and  watching  others,  while  those  from  other  kindeigartena  ''didn't  like  school"  be- 
cause they  ''had  to  keep  still  and  had  to  work.'' 

Nellib  Walton  Ford,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — ^It  has  been  my  experience  to  find  that 
children  who  come  into  the  first-grade  classes  from  the  kindeigarten  possess  greater 
self-control,  are  more  matiure,  less  timid,  pay  better  attention,  take  commands  more 
intelligently,  do  better  handwork,  and  have  a  larger  vocabulary.  The  last  ia  especially 
true  of  foreigners. 

In  regard  to  a  readjustment  of  classes,  I  have  long  wished  that  a  class  might  l>e 
inserted  between  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
which  comes  from  promoting  too  young.  Children  who  are  ready  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  take  up  the  work  with  avidity  and  profit,  while  a  large  proportion  aro  dulled 
and  permanently  injured  by  having  subjects  forced  upon  them  before  their  powers 
are  sufficiently  developed. 

I  do  not  think  the  more  brilliant  childr0n  would  suiter  by  the  change,  as  they  are 
often  weak  in  handwork*  They  would  gain  in  aelf-contiol  and  poise  what  was  lost  in 
the  mere  acquiotion  of  facts. 

I  should  plan  to  give  one  period  a  day  to  paper  construction  or  clay  modeling,  one 
to  pencil  drawing  or  free-hand  cutting,  one  to  water-color  woric,  varied  by  the  laying^ 
of  tablets,  as  an  introduction  to  original  deogn.    This  work  might  be  reproduced  by 
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A.    "WHAT  FUN  CLAY  ISl" 
Clay  for  modeling  Is  a  universal  favorite;  It  leads  to  growth  In  power  of  expression. 


B,    "ONCE  UPON  A  TIME." 
Good  stories  are  to  a  child  what  good  books  are  to  a  grown-up. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


BULLETIN,  1914,  NO.  6    PLATE  5 


A,    ••MINE  IS  FINISHED." 
This  set  of  blocks  requires  much  skill  to  fit  together  and  balance  the  brick-shaped  pieces. 


B,    "WE  ARE  GOING  TO  BUILD  HOUSES." 

By  such  materials  the  child's  Instinct  to  take  things  apart  and  recomblne  them  Is  guided  Into 

conscious  skill. 
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tracing  about  the  fonns  and  coloring  with  crayon,  but  I  think  design  in  water  color 
painted  in  mass  is  too  difficult  for  6-year-old  children. 

I  would  have  story-telUng,  with  reproduction  by  the  children,  orally  and  in  many 
cases  by  dramatization.  There  should  also  be  oral  descriptions  of  toys,  flowers, 
birds,  and  objects  taken  up  in  nature  study,  and  there  could  be  talks  about  the  weather 
and  change  of  seasons. 

fiinging  of  joyous  sougs  should  have  a  place,  but  there  should  be  nu  technical  study 
of  music. 

Arm  movements  at  the  blackboard  should  be  given  as  a  preparation  for  writing  and 
proper  development  of  the  muscles.  While  it  is  quite  possible  for  children  of  3  to 
write,  who  wants  them  to  do  it? 

There  should  be  counting  exercises  of  great  variety  with  tracing  and  coloring  of 
geometric  and  other  forms  in  groups,  for  quick  recognition,  and  paper  cutting  and 
pasting,  for  tho  impresnon  of  the  same  should  fonn  a  part  of  the  work. 

I  would  teach  short  selections  of  beautiful  poetry  and  tell  a  few  stories,  simply  for 
the  pleamire  they  give,  with  no  effort  to  have  them  reproduced.  Frequent  periods 
for  relaxation,  freeii  air,  and  physical  culture,  with  the  simplest  instruction  in  hygiene, 
rfiould  be  included.    Duly  phonic  drills  aiiould  also  form  part  of  the  course. 

I  would  not  allow  any  but  an  enthusiastiCy  sincere,  expmenoed  teacher  to  touch 
this  work  and,  when  appointed,  I  wx)uld  allow  her  great  freedom,  with  no  restzictioDi 
in  regard  to  the  length  or  anaogement  of  penods. 
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IV.  ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C,  APRIL-MAY,  1913. 


THE  STANDARDIZING  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 
Nina  C.  Van  Dbwalkbr,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Tlie  question  of  etandardization  of  kindergarteu  trainiiig  ia  one  of  gre«t  importance 
to  the  kindergarten  movement.  It  is  only  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  that  the 
kindeigarten  can  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founder,  but  in  the  estimation  of  many,  it 
has  not  yet  justified  its  place  there.  Statistics  show  an  encouraging  increase  in  the 
number  of  public  kindergartens  during  the  past  decade,  but  an  increase  by  no  means 
<'ommensurate  with  the  advance  made  in  general  education  during  that  period.  The 
agencies whi<h  the  kindergarten  empb>^ — the  song,  the  story,  creative  self-expression, 
and  directed  play — are  in  high  favor,  but  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  itself  is  still 
questioned.  In  the  judgment  of  the  school,  the  causes  for  this  lie  in  the  character 
of  the  training  which  kindeigartnera  have  received.  By  the  same  judgment  serious 
efforts  need  to  be  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  that  training,  if  the  kindergarten  hopes 
to  retain  the  place  it  has  gained  there. 

That  standards  of  kindei^garten  training  have  risen  immeasurably  since  the  eaiiy 
days  is  evident.  It  is  &  matter  of  pride  thst  the  best  training  schools  are  now  of  col- 
lege rank  in  their  entrance  requirements,  that  tlie  course  is  not  less  than  two  years 
in  length,  and  that  many  offer  three  and  four  year  courses.  But  desirable  as  it  is  to 
liave  an  increasing  number  of  thoroughly  trained  kindeigartners  graduated  each 
year,  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  kindergartners  in  general  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  it  the  majority  of  training  schools  send  out  in  the  meantime  large  classes 
of  those  who  are  not  up  to  the  standard  tliat  present-day  conditions  demand.  A 
raining  of  the  general  standard — ^in  fact,  a  standardizing  of  the  training  course — is 
therefore  necessary. 

A  standard,  however,  is  determine<l  by  the  end  in  view,  and  kindergarten  training, 
like  any  other,  might  be  judged  good  from  one  standpoint  and  poor  from  another. 
Much  of  the  friction  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  comee  from  this  fact, 
that  each  has  its  own  distinct  aim  and  judges  the  other  by  that  aim  only.  The  esti- 
mate which  the  school  places  upon  the  kindergarten  and  her  training  is  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  the  tnie  one.  If  the  kindergarten  is  to  perform  its  service  for  the  children 
of  the  country,  however,  and  exert  the  influence  upon  the  school  that  it  should  exert, 
it  can  do  so  only  in  and  through  the  sc  hool  and  to  the  extent  that  it  recognizes  itself 
and  the  school  alike  as  parts  of  a  system  in  which  each  must  work  in  harmony  for  a 
common  purpose.  In  this  entering  into  the  purpose  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  the 
kindergarten  need  not  sacrifice  its  own  aims.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  it  sees  itself 
in  this  laxger  relation  that  it  can  realize  their  full  significance.  It  can  not  perform 
its  part,  however,  if  its  work  is  judged  inferior  to  that  of  the  school.  The  fact  that 
it  is  80  judged,  by  some  at  least,  is  cause  for  action  on  the  part  of  training  teachers. 
The  position  taken  in  this  paper,  therefore,  is  that  tlie  standard  of  kindeigarten  train- 
ing needs  raising,  because  in  the  estimation  of  the  school  the  kindeigarten  does  not  yet 
114 
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periorm  ila  own  service  adequately,  and  does  not,  therefore,  lend  the  aid  it  ahould  in 
furthering  the  purpose  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  attitude  of  the  school  toward  the  kindergarten  is  espe- 
cially critical  at  the  present  time.  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
of  educational  interest  in  the  last  half-doasen  years.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  schools  and  school  problems  which  has  been  in  progress  during  that 
period.  This  investigation  has  made  unexpected  revelations  in  many  directions. 
It  has  shown  the  elementary  school  to  be  particularly  weak,  as  scores  of  children  are 
retarded  each  year  in  passing  from  grade  to  grade.  Fifty  per  cent  drop  out  before  the 
sixth  grade  is  reached;  and  those  who  remain  to  finish  are  ''misfits/'  as  they  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  any  phase  of  practical  life.  The  realization  that  the  school  was  not 
producing  socially  efficient  individuals,  and  was,  therefore,  itself  lacking  in  social 
efficiency  was  ihe  first  step  toward  a  new  order  of  things,  an  order  in  which  efiiciency  is 
the  watch  word.  It  Is  to  secure  greater  efiUciency  that  the  school  concerns  itself  with 
the  children 'shealth ;  it  is  because  the  influences  of  the  street  do  not  make  for  efficiency 
that  playgrounds  and  social  centers  are  established ;  and  it  is  to  cultl^'ate  the  efficiency 
needed  in  practical  life  that  trade  schools  and  continuation  schools  are  being  adopted. 

Because  the  school  seeks  to  develop  efficiency,  new  demands  are  being  made  upon 
the  teacher.  Each  subject,  in  fact  every  exercise,  is  expected  to  contribute  to  this 
end.  In  tl^e  effort  to  get  more  efficient  teaching,  it  has  become  evident  that  subjects 
must  be  taught  in  a  close  enough  relation  to  life  to  grip  the  children's  interest.  Be- 
cause of  their  appeal  to  children's  interest,  music,  drawing,  and  the  arts  of  expression 
in  general  have  assumed  a  new  value.  The  attempt  to  educate  for  efficiency  has, 
therefore,  brought  about  many  improvements  in  school  work  and  methods.  It  has 
shown  the  value  of  creative  self-expression — the  ba.«dc  principle  of  the  kindergarten — 
aa  a  means  of  developing  efficiency.  It  is  because  of  this  new  spirit  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  asked  to  justify  its  place  in  the  school  system  as  it  never  has  before,  and  that 
the  kindergartner  is  called  to  account  on  new  lines.  Whenever  she  can  sliow  evi- 
dence of  r«d  growth  on  the  part  of  the  children,  her  work  receives  an  appreciation 
never  b^ore  accorded  it.  If  she  lacks  the  insight  into  the  child  'a  development  and  the 
principles  upon  which  present-day  education  is  ba8e<l.  however,  as  she  too  often  does, 
she  will  be  unable  to  direct  the  children's  work  in  kindergarten,  so  that  development 
along  the  line  of  grade  work  will  result  from  it.  Her  work  may  have  value,  but  her 
unfamiliarity  with  the  ideals  of  the  school  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  translate  her 
kindergarten  ideals  over  into  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  make  them  bear  upon  its 
work.  It  is  because  the  superintondent  does  not  see  the  results  he  hoped  for  that 
he  hesitates  to  uige  the  adoption  of  the  Hndeigarten  when  he  is  considering  the  agen- 
cies that  will  increase  the  school's  efficiency.  Whatever  the  justice  of  the  criticism 
which  he  passes  upon  the  kindergartner  and  her  work,  she  can  not  afford  to  let  the 
kindergarten  fall  below  any  standard  which  the  school  may  set.  If  the  kinder- 
gartner's  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  niethods  of  general  education  is  inadequate, 
as  the  superintendent  alleges;  if  she  lacks  the  needed  preparation  in  drawing,  music, 
story-telling,  and  other  school  arts;  and  if  she  is  not  as  open  to  suggestion  and  criticism 
as  she  should  be,  should  not  the  training  teachers  of  the  country  see  that  these  short- 
comings are  remedied  ?  The  formulation  of  an  ideal  course  of  kindergarten  training  is 
doubtless  necessary,  but  it  is  lees  imperative  than  the  improvement  of  courses  as  they 
are  to  meet  the  conditions  that  require  them  to  be  different. 

The  work  of  a  kindergarten  training  school  must  fall  into  several  well-marked  lines. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  present-day  education,  these  should  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  study  of  the  child's  development,  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  course  in 
physiology  and  psychology. 

2.  A  study  of  the  ideals  and  methods  by  which  the  kindeigarten  seeks  to  further  that 
development,  by  means  of  the  literature  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  instnimentalities 
which  it  employs. 
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3.  A  study  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  kmdezgartQ^r  muBt  lie  lamiliiU'  to  69  good 
work  in  kindergarten  and  to  prepare  the  chikiron  for  the  grades,  euch  as  muair,  art, 
literature,  and  nature  study. 

4.  F^ractice  teaching  to  show  the  future  kindergartner's  grasp  of  the  kindergarten 
principles  and  her  power  of  applying  them. 

5.  A  study  of  the  kindeigarten  in  its  larger  relations  (a)  to  the  work  of  the  grades 
and  (6)  to  the  mothers  of  the  children  imd  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

6.  A  study  of  subjects  needed  for  the  students'  own  development,  such  as  <iompo- 
aition,  expression,  public  speaking,  and  domestic  science. 

That  these  sevend  lines  of  work  must  be  included  in  the  courses  of  all  tcainii^ 
schools  thai  are  ranked  as  standard  is  evident.  That  they  can  not  be  saccessfully 
undertaken  without  a  high-school  education  as  a  foundaticm,  nor  successfully  mastered 
in  less  than  two  years,  is  equally  evident.  In  these  two  respects^  most  training  schook 
have  already  become  standaaxiized.  A  two  years' course  with  a  high-school  entianoe 
requirement  is  not  necessarily  a  strong  oourse,  however,  as  the  oTganiatatioa  kA  the 
course  may  be  such  as  to  make  strong  work  impossible.  The  obstacle  to  the  oiganiaa- 
tion  needed  to  insure  strength  is  the  disproportionate  amount  of  time  frequently  given 
to  practice  teaching.  If  two  years  are  given  to  this,  the  coume  can  not  be  strong,  since 
the  time  needed  for  the  iustructional  work  is  too  short  to  make  it  so.  If  one  year  of 
practice  is  made  the  standard,  there  is  time  for  the  instruction  in  <^dld  study  and 
psychology  that  the  kindeigartner  needs  to  make  her  work  intelligent  and  vital;  theie 
is  iAjne  for  a  study  ol  the  kindeigarten  instrumentalities  and  their  puzx>o0e  in  the 
child's  development;  and  there  is  time  for  the  instruction  in  art  and  music*  and  per- 
hapaalso  in  literatoie  and  nature  study,  that  the  student  needs  in  cuder  todo  successful 
practice  teadiing  and  the  kind  d  work  after  graduation  that  the  school  wishes  done. 
Unless  the  time  given  to  these  subjects  in  the  kindeigarten  training  school  is  mate- 
rially increased,  the  kindeigartner  will  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  grade  teacher  who  has  received  her  trsdning  in  a  good  nonnalscJiool.  TThein- 
struc*tion  given  in  psychology,  music,  drawing,  literature,  and  nature  study  coveis 
at  least  a  semester  of  daily  recitations.  In  view  of  the  limited  instruction  given  in 
many  kindeigarten  training  schools,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  kindeigartner's  work 
in  these  respects  should  have  merited  criticism.  In  these  it  is  not  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation, but  of  fact,  that  the  kindeigartuer's  prepazation  is  iiiadequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  school,  and  kindeigarten  training  needs  to  be  standardised  up  to  the 
level  of  the  good  normal  school. 

With  a  highwscliool  entrance  requirement,  a  two-year  couise,  a  year  of  practice 
teaching,  and  at  least  a  semester's  instruction  in  music,  art,  pfi^rcholqgy,  literature, 
and  nature  study,  the  kindeigarten  course  would  possess  elements  of  strength  that 
it  now  too  often  lacks.  The  most  important  phases  of  its  work  remain  to  be  consideredi 
however.-  These  are  the  courses  in  kindeigarten  instruction  proper,  and  those  thai 
relate  the  work  of  the  kindeigarten  to  that  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Bo  these  need 
strengthening  and  standardizing?  To  the  fact  that  the  second  needs  it,  every  school 
principal  will  bear  testimony.  But  surely  the  kindeigarten  instructLon  ileelf  can  not 
i^ed  it.  In  some  respects  this  needs  it  most  of  all,  since  it  often  violates  the  very 
principles  which  the  kindeigarten  advocates.  The  purpose  of  the  kindeigarten  is  to 
develop  creative  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  children.  To  do  this,  it  directs  the 
children's  self-expression  in  such  a  way  that  they  ultimately  discover  lor  themselves 
that  there  are  principles  by  which  that  espiession  must  be  guided^  To  impose  these 
principles  upon  them  by  aai  oatside  authority  would  be  a  viohvtian  of  l^oebel's  dictum 
that  education  must  not  be  arbitrary,  categorical,  and  interfering.  T1^  development 
of  creative  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  the  kindeigarten  has  been  lairly 
succesifuL  Has  the  path  that  leads  to  c^eativeness  in  the  children  been  &>llow<ed 
in  the  kindeigarten  instructien  of  students  in  the  kindeigartea  course?    Aje  studaala 
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led  to  a  fltudy  of  the  kindeigarten  instrumeutaliiies  tlirough  their  own  observation  oi 
children's  natural  play  material?  No,  they  are  given  these  as  objects  to  be  accepted 
upon  FroebeFs  authority.  Do  they  reach  the  conclusious  that  Froebel  reached  as  to 
the  methods  <^  the  kindergarten  by  any  study  of  children*s  natural  procedure  in 
play?  No;  they  are  taught  these  upon  an  authority  that  has  no  relation  to  their  own 
experience.  But  are  tliese  methods,  which  are  all  too  common  in  the  kindeigarten 
instruction  to  students  in  training,  the  methods  which  Froebel  used  and  approved  of? 
Not  80  do  I  read  the  story  of  his  woric.  The  time  allowed  for  this  paper  is  too  brief  to 
permit  more  than  the  briefest  sketch  of  a  course  that  seems  to  me  to  accord  with  Froe- 
bel's  own  method — a  course  which  is  based  upon  the  developing  life  of  the  child  and 
which  traces  his  varied  activities  in  their  natural  evolution.  From  such  a  course 
the  kindeigarten  instrumentaEties  would  appear  to  the  studeut  as  tlie  natural  out- 
growth of  the  children's  play  needs,  but  far  better  than  any  they  could  themselves 
have  devised;  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  kindeigarten,  those  underlying 
children's  normal  play,  but  far  in  advance  of  any  that  even  the  individual  kinder- 
gartner  would  be  able  to  formulate.  In  such  a  course,  the  means  to  the  child's  devel- 
opment— the  games,  gifts,  and  occupations — ^would  be  seen  in  their  natural  relation 
to  the  educational  ends  sought,  and  the  different  phases  of  tlie  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion would  fall  into  their  true  places  in' relation  to  the  others.  Such  a  course  should 
be  followed  by  a  study  of  Froebel's  own  works,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  students 
to  his  general  world  view — that  which  determines  his  ultimate  ends  and  gives  his 
doctrines  their  high  educational  and  spiritual  significance.  Students  so  taught  would 
recognize  the  value  of  authority,  but  would  not  be  obliged  to  lean  upon  it  as  their  only 
support,  as  those  taught  by  the  method  of  authority  are  obliged  to  do.  They  would 
get  a  clearer  view  of  Froebel's  message,  since  they  would  see  it  written  in  the  nature 
of  the  developing  child  and  not  merely  in  the  books  that  bear  his  name.  They  would, 
therefore,  illustrate  the  truth  and  value  of  Froebel's  doctrine  of'  creativeness  in  them- 
selves, and  would  have  the  poise  and  power  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions 
that  they  now  too  frequently  lack.  In  consequence,  there  would  be  little  or  no  occa- 
sion for  the  criticisms  now  too  often  made. 

If  th^  kindergartner- to-be  has  been  trained  in  the  way  suggested,  the  instruction 
that  she  needs  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  work  and  methods  of  the  grades  will  not  be 
difficult.  This  should  be  standardized  as  to  amount  and  quality,  however,  and  given 
by  some  one  in  grade  work  or  its  supervision,  so  tliat  students  may  become  fomihar 
with  the  attitude  of  grade  teachers  and  the  school  in  general.  The  instruction  should 
include  a  course  in  general  pedagogy,  from  which  studente  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  aims  of  the  school,  its  curriculum,  the  instructional  processes — teaching,  testing, 
and  training,  and  the  principles  tliat  underlie  these.  ^  It  should  include  also  a  course 
in  methods  of  teaching  the  different  subjects,  and  would  necessarily  occupy  a  semester 
of  time.  Some  work  in  the  history  of  education  is  also  needed  to  give  students  a  con- 
ception of  the  educational  movement  of  which  the  kindeigarten  and  present-day 
school  work  are  the  outcome. 

There  is  still  another  respect  in  which  the  work  of  the  kindeigarten  training  school 
needs  standardizing,  and  that  is  the  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  work  done. 
A  college  course  estimates  this  in  terms  of  units,  a  unit  being  an  amount  of  work  that 
covers  a  given  amount  of  time  and  a  specified  number  of  recitations  per  week.  A 
student's  rank  in  any  subject  or  in  the  course  as  a  whole  can*  always  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  adding  these  units.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  training  school  can  be  thus  estimated?  Those 
who  have  tried  to  adjust  the  work  of  a  student  from  one  institution  to  that  of  another 
know  that  there  are  no  common  standards.  A  year's  work  in  a  subject  means  one  exer- 
cise a  week  in  one  school  and  two,  three,  four,  or  five  in  another.  Personal  questioning 
Ma  to  the  number  of  weeks  covered  by  a  subject  and  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week  is  the  only  means  of  determining  its  value.    In  theee  respects,  as  in  many 
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others,  the  kindergarten  Utdning  sriiool  has  still  much  to  learn  from  the  college  or  the 
normal  school.  As  yet  its  work  has  little  standing  among  educatofs.  The  adoption 
of  the  coU^e  system  of  credits  would  be  another  step  toward  the  standardization 
it  needs  to  make  it  respected.  If  current  discussion  results  in  bringing  some  degree 
of  order  and  uniformity  out  of  the  chaos  of  kindeigarten  training  courses,  it  will  have 
performed  an  important  service  for  the  kindeigarten  cause. 

The  suggestions  given  in  this  paper  have  grown  out  of  present-day  emeigendes 
in  the  kindeigarten  situation,  and  are  therefore  practical  rather  than  theoretical  in 
their  basis.  They  represent  the  **  liberal "  viewpoint  in  the  main,  although  all  those 
who  class  themselves  as  such  might  not  agree  to  the  details  of  oiganization  and  admin« 
istration  suggested.  If  the  criticisms  upon  existing  conditions  seem  severe,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  but  reflections  of  the  criticisms  made  by  those  outside 
the  kindeigarten  ranks.  They  grow  out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  in  bringing  about 
the  conditions  that  will  enable  the  kindergarten  to  perform  its  high  mission  to  Ameri- 
can education. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES. 
Bkrtha  Baui^is,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Would  not  kindergartens  be  more  efficient  if,  in  the  methods  of  procedure,  teachers 
had  more  definitely  in  mind  certaiu  desired  results  which  would  agree  with  general 
educational  principles,  and  if  the  teachers  kept  in  mind  the  grade  work  which  fol- 
lows kindergarten? 

Kindergartners  have  had  four  distinct  methods  in  mind  in  using  kindeigarten  mar 
terial:  Dictation,  imitation,  suggestion,  free  play.  In  using  these  materials  (except- 
ing free  play)  the  desired  results  have  been  a  finished  product.  Would  not  our  woric 
be  more  efficient  if  we  used  materials  according  to  two  methods,  experimentation 
and  problems?  These  are  methods  which  have  been  used  since  the  beginning  of  the 
race.  Having  in  mind  these  desired  aims,  there  results  a  development  of  initiative, 
judgment,  power  to  do,  stimulation  of  thought.  If  these  desired  results  are  kept  in 
mind  in  using  materials,  the  point  of  departure  will  come  from  the  child.  After  the 
child  has  made  his  attempt,  then  let  him  see  where  he  has  failed  by  reference  to  the 
object  he  has  tried  to  represent.  We  can  be  satisfied  with  a  crude  product  so  long  as 
it  satisfies  the  child.  As  for  technique,  this  will  come  in  time.  Wlien  the  desire 
for  a  better  product  comes,  it  will  call  for  greater  skill  and  will  furnish  the  very  best 
possible  motive  for  necessary  drill. 

Are  we  as  careful  as  we  should  be  in  keeping  in  mind  the  social  aim  of  education, 
using  tlie  principle  of  cooperation  whicli  makes  for  independence,  a  factor  so  neces- 
sary in  life  outside  of  school? 

Could  we  not  make  more  use  of  our  group  material,  thus  preparing  for  grade  work, 
having  one  group  of  children  w»3rking  entirely  alone? 


WHAT  THE  KINDERGARTEN  CAN  LEARN  FROM  MONTESSORI. 
William  H.  ^ilpatrick,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univeisity. 

In  this  discussion  the  Montessori  system  is  taken  to  mean  whatever  is  found  in  the 
translated  book  or  in  the  approved  practice  in  Rome. 

Madam  Montessori  allies  herself  most  commendably  with  the  scientific  aim  and 
attitude  as  the  only  rule  of  educational  faith  find  practice.  Her  practice  is  not  so 
praiseworthy.  In  the  opinion  of  some  competent  to  judge,  her  biology  is  generally 
bad,  while  her  psychology  is  not  abreast  of  the  best.  Montessori  has  then  the  ^iiii 
but  not  the  content  of  modem  science. 
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J'or  many  years  the  proper  curriculum  for  the  young  child  has  been  much  discuseetl. 
Proebel  expected  some  geometry  and  arithmetic,  but  little  or  no  reading  or  writiAg. 
The  kindeigarten  has,  as  a  rule,  taught  no  reading  and  writing,  and  but  little  of  num- 
ber or  geometry.  Montessori,  however,  expects  her^work  to  culminate  in  the  three 
R's,  and  her  apparent  success  has  been  widely  discussed.  In  arithmetic,  it  may  be 
dogmatically  stated,  there  is  no  contribution  for  America.  Her  reading  method  de- 
pends on  the  phonetic  Italian  language,  and  when  separated  therefrom  has  no  new 
suggestion  for  us.  The  writing  is  beautiful,  and  may  contain  suggestions  of  value  to 
us,  though  the  matter  is  not  certain. 

It  is  quite  another  question  whether  the  kindergarten  should  wish  to  take  up  the 
three  R*s.  There  is  at  present  no  scientific  basis  for  a  final  answer,  but  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  move  is  at  least  questionable.  There  is  danger  of  deadening  this  tender 
age.    A  school  without  books  is  Froebel's  everlasting  glory. 

The  doctrine  of  liberty  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  Monteasori  doctrines.  Froebel 
professed  it,  but  in  practice  we  have  too  often  had  dictation  instead.  The  kinder- 
gartner  has  a  detailed  program;  and  the  children  have  been  directed  therein  by  sugges- 
-  tion,  seldom  by  force.  The  freedom  has  been  narrow,  limited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
teacher-made  program.  Montessori,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  detailed  pro- 
gram. During  the  long  period  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  the  child  chooses, 
practically  ad  libitum,  how  he  will  spend  tbe  time.  The  director  keeps  herself  dis- 
tinctly in  the  background.  Yet  there  is  no  anarchy;  on  the  contrary,  a  \ngorous 
activity  along  the  proper  lines. 

Three  elements  here  enter,  the  choice  of  the  child,  pocial  cooperation,  and  con- 
formity to  group  requirements.  Froebel  and  Montessori  evidently  stress  these  dif- 
ferently. Montessori  emphasizes  freedom — the  child  did  not  even  march  unless 
he  cared  to  do  so. 

In  the  kindergarten  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  group  activity,  and  consequently 
more  of  a  certain  kind  of  80<ial  cooperation;  but  the  moving  will  is  usually  the  teacher's, 
so  that  the  cooperation  often  lacks  its  best  element.  Practically  the  same  tiling  is  to 
be  said  of  the  conformity.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  best  policy  would  be  to  use  the 
Froebelian  emphasis  upon  group  activity,  but  secure  it  throuL;h  a  much  freer  and  more 
spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  children  as  they  busy  themselves  in  activities  that 
spring  more  truly  from  themselves. 

Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  is  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  self-expression 
provided  by  the  Montessori  system.  In  fiact  freedom  is  meaningless  apart  from  the 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  While  Montessori  allows  freer  individual  choice  than 
Froebel,  the  range  of  choice  is  much  more  limited.  Play  as  such  is  little  encouraged. 
In  particular  .there  must  be  no  playing  with  the  didactic  material.  Games  are  not 
much  in  ex-idence,  and  those  found  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  American  kindergarten. 
Stories  have  no  place — a  lamentable  defect.  There  is  little  utilization  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Drawing  and  modeling  play  but  small  part.  The  freedom  of  the  Montessori 
si-hool,  to  prove  most  useful,  must  be  united  with  the  variety  of  the  kindergarten. 

As  a  guide  to  the  freedom  allowed.  Madam  Montessori  seeks  to  utilize  the  principle 
of  auto  education,  a  scheme  whereby  tJie  school  exercises  set  their  own  problems  and 
correct  all  errors.  The  aid  is  admirable,  but  as  here  presented  the  practice  is  limited 
iu  both  scope  and  value.  So  mechanical  an  auto  education  can  have  value  only  on 
st)me  theory  of  formal  discipline. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  Montessori  system  has  its  scheme  of 
sense  training  found  praise.  An  adequate  discussion  of  this  topic  is  not  easy.  There 
are  at  least  three  positions  as  to  sense  training.  The  first  says  that  the  sense  oigan 
as  such  can  be  improved  so  that  one  sees  with  a  better  eye,  for  example,  much  as  one 
might  look  through  an  improved  telescope.  To  this  theory  two  other  groups  say  no. 
These  agree  that  the  eye  sees  more  things  because  fuller  meanings  have  been  attached 
to  distinctions  all  the  while  optically  visible. 
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Wliich  theory  is  correct?  Haa  Cooper's  Indian  a  better  eye  than  the  scholar?  Or 
is  it  that  the  former  has  learned  to  note  significance  in  the  things  of  the  forest  that  lie 
out  of  the  latter*8  experience?  To  test  whether  it  be  eye  or  attached  meaning,  bni^ 
the  Indian  into  the  scholar's  library.  Show  him  these  two  pages,  one  of  French, 
one  of  Latin.  What  says  the  Indian?  "They  are  both  alike."  A  glance  tells  the 
bookman  that  he  sees  different  languages.    They  see  and  note  different  significances. 

So  far  theories  two  and  three  agree,  and  they  are  right  as  opposed  to  the  first.  But 
now  they  differ.  Number  two  says  that  the  eye  trained  to  discriminate  in  one  line 
will  discriminate  wherever  seeing  is  needed.  The  child  tmined  to  observe  birds 
will  for  that  reason  observe  the  better  trees  and  styles  of  houses.  In  other  words, 
number  two  believes  that  the  child  has  general  powers  or  faculties  of  discrimination, 
of  observation,  of  memory,  etc.,  and  that  any  training  in  any  of  these  fields  trains  the 
faculty  so  that  it  may  be  used  anywhere  else.  To  this  position  number  three  says  no. 
There  are  no  such  general  powers  of  faculties;  training  is  specific,  not  gennal.  And 
modem  psychology  decides  in  favor  of  number  three. 

Consider  now  the  application  of  these  three  theories.  If  one  believed  in  either  of 
the  first  two,  he  would  be  more  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  the  organ  or  faculty  than, 
in  the  value  of  the  content  thereby  gained.  He  would  consider  that  some  eort  of 
gymnastic  exercise  was  the  proper  form  of  training  the  senses.  Never  mind  about 
what  was  learned.  The  third  theory,  however,  would  ask,  Is  this  child  making  dis- 
tinctions that  are  going  to  prove  useful?    Is  this  child  getting  desirab le  sense  quali ties? 

Where  now  stands  Madam  Montessori?  "  It  is  exactly  in  the  repetition  of  the  exer- 
cises that  the  education  of  the  senses  consists;  their  aim  is  not  that  the  child  shall  know 
colors,  forms,  and  the  different  qualities  of  objects,  but  that  he  refine  his  senses."— 
Montessori  Method,  page  560. . 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  didactic  apparatus,  and  the  most  casual  reading 
of  the  exposition  of  its  use,  shows  that  Madam  Montessori  meant  to  base  the  usefulness 
of  the  apparatiis  predominantly  upon  an  erroneous  theory  of  sense  training,  wheth^ 
of  the  first  or  second  is  not  always  clear.  We  accordingly  reject  the  didactic  material, 
and  consider  its  professed  sense  training  largely  delusive. 

In  r6sum6  and  conclusion:  The  real  individual  freedom  in  the  Montessori  schools 
we  recognize  as  their  best  achievement.  If  we  can  so  utilise  the  extraordinary  public- 
ity given  to  the  working  of  these  schools  to  loosen  the  joints  of  our  school  practice  from 
the  kindergarten  upward,  we  shall  willingly  acknowledge  the  service. 


THE  RELATION  OF  DIRECTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

Joanna  A.  Hannan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Assuming  that  the  director  and  assistant  have  received  the  same  training,  the 
difference  between  them  is  generally  one  of  experience  rather  than  of  preparation. 
The  director,  because  of  this  broader  experience,  is  usually  better  qualified  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  those  matters  which  call  for  mature  judgment,  such  as  problems  of 
administration  and  of  direction  of  the  work.  But  her  attitude  toward  the  assistant 
should  be  one  of  helpfulness  rather  than  of  authority,  one  which  will  bring  into  play 
the  best  efforts  of  the  assistant.  No  authority  should  be  exercised  which  may  in  any 
way  interfere  with  her  initiative.  This  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  as- 
sistant's initiative  rfiould  be  uppermost  in  tho  mind  of  the  director  when  she  is  plan- 
ning her  program ;  hence,  thci^  diould  be  mutual  understandii^  between  director  and 
assistant  as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  work. 

This  understanding  can  be  effectively  brought  about  if  the  director  and  the  assistant 
plan  the  work  together.  Each  should  offer  suggestions,  each  should  defer  to  the  other, 
and  together  they  e^iould  consider  the  value  of  these  suggestions  and  their  usefulness 
in  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  the  work  is  being  planned.    Together,  too,  they 
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should  decide  the  share  of  the  work  wiiich  ohould  fall  to  each,  m  that  each  may  do  her 
part  cheerfully  and  effectively. 

Indeed,  the  effective  administration  of  the  kindergarten  depends  largely  upon  the 
skillful  distribution  and  equitable  division  of  the  work.  There  should  be  no  shifting 
of  responsibility.  Both  director  and  assistant  are  responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  each  should  be  assigned  those  duties  which  her  talents  best  fit  her  to  per- 
lorm.  in  general,  the  direct<Hr  must  take  the  lead,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
assistant  shouki  never  be  given  the  management  of  the  kindergarten.  Unless  she 
Jeams  early  and  through  frequent  experience  to  assume  complete  control,  she  can  never 
be  anything  more  than  a  tool  in  the  handsof  the  director. 

It  should  be  the  aun  of  the  director,  in  distdbuting  the  work,  not  only  to  develop 
a  competent  assistaiit,  but  also  to  train  her  for  the  work  of  director.  Nearly  all  aseast- 
ants  eventuaUy  become  directors,  and  if  their  training  has  not  been  such  as  to  fit  them 
for  this  added  ree^Mmaibility,  the  director  has  failed  signally  in  her  duty  toward  the 
aaastant.  Once  a  week,  at  least,  and  more  frequently,  if  possible,  the  assistant  should 
take  complete  chaige  of  both  the  administrative  and  executive  work  of  the  kinder* 
garten.  From  time  to  time  the  assistant  should  take  the  lead  in  planning  the  work, 
and  the  director  should  assi^  rather  than  guidd,  despite  her  riper  experience.  The 
director  will  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  assistant,  and  the  assistant  will 
receive  invaluable  training  for  future  responsibilities.  Each  will  learn  to  sympathize 
with  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  other,  and  each  will  be  ready  to  loyally  support 
the  other  when  problems  arise  which  demand  the  hearty  cooperation  of  both. 

Loyalty,  indeed,  is  the  primary  virtue  of  an  assistant,  loyalty  in  her  auns,  loyalty 
in  her  effort,  and  loyalty  in  her  execution  of  the  work.  There  need  be  no  subservience, 
indeed  there  should  be  none,  since  it  is  only  by  adhering  strictly  to  her  own  convic- 
tions that  the  assistant  can  bring  to  her  task  the  individual  color  without  which  no  work 
can  be  effective.  But  this  need  not  prevent  h^  from  reapondiDg  loyally  to  tlie  sug- 
gestions of  the  director,  nor  from  acquiescing  cheerfully  when  there  is  a  conflict  ol 
opinimi.  This  acquiescence,  however,  should  never  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lesseo 
hex  individuality.  Bather,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  surrender  of  opinioo 
has  been  made  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  not  as  the  result  of  conviction. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  ASSISTANT. 
iiQsi  Uamxe  Psascs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  How  much  respoQsibiiity  eliould  be  given  tlie  aseastantt 

1.  Bte  fiionld  im^e  her  own  program,  consulting  the  director.  Results  flhould  be 
talked  over  with  the  director,  to  give  h ^r  a  grasp  on  the  whole  i&tuadon. 

2.  She  should  look  over  6ie  attendance  of  her  own  class  and  call  on  absentees,  ia 
order  to  obtain  better  knowledge  of  childTeii  through  contact  with  homes. 

3.  The  order  of  the  room  ihould  be  given  to  the  assistant  to  balajK^e  the  clerical 
duties  of  the  director:  Dusting,  flowers,  blackboard  pictures.  The  diiectar  should 
be  responsible  for  inctores,  arrangement,  etc. ,  with  t^  help  of  the  asristant. 

4.  She  should  riiare  in  mothers'  meetingB:  Flans,  preparation;  and  should  attend 
mothers'  meetrngs. 

5.  She  should  take  charge  of  wele,  games,  and  stories  at  times. 

6.  She  riiould  have  a  duplicate  roll  book  for  practice. 

II.  Should  the  assistant  be  responoble  for  the  success  of  her  work  to  liw  director 
or  to  the  school  prindpaiT    ^e  is  responsible  in  a  measure  to  both. 

1 .  Relation  ta  supervisor,  (o)  Supervisor  has  whole  department  and  must  be  re- 
fponsiMe  for  assistant.  (6)  Has  ranking  and  marking  for  promotion,  (c)  Oonferences 
for  tlieir  special  work,    (rf)  Supervisor  may  gjve  help  through  ihe  director,  ciiticisra. 

2.  Relation  to  principid.  (a)  Class  affects  whole  school,  {b)  Principal  may  help 
timmgh  giving  advice,  closer  contact  in  talking  over  plans,  ]pffograms. 
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THE  GIFTS. 
Carolink  D.  Aborn,  Bostou,  Mass. 

1 .  Why  iwe  the  Fn>cbclian  gifts? 

2.  Haw  use  them? 

I.  Why?  The  child  of  4  or  5  years  has  the  impulse  not  only  to  be  active,  but  to  be 
active  for  the  increaaing  development  of  his  own  life.  The  gifts  provide  him  witJi 
material  upon  which  to  be  active  in  ways  that  must,  if  properly  used,  tend  to  such 
development.  A  child  will,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  object  to  satisfy  the  impelling 
force  of  his  own  nature  to  experiment,  to  discover,  to  change,  to  make.  The  kinder- 
garten gifts,  because  of  their  simplicity,  are  the  best  known  media  for  these  purpooeB. 

The  child  has  mafiy  experiences  in  this  great  chaotic  world  of  sense  imprefiaions, 
which  need  to  be  organized  and  interpreted .  The  gif ta  offer  first  of  all,  material  with 
which  the  child  can  do  something.  They  also  offer  opportunity  for  the  selection  of 
such  deeds  as  will  help  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  experiences.  An^ong  other 
things  which  the  gifts  organize  and  interpret,  are  experiences  of  color,  of  form,  of  slxe, 
of  number. 

The  gifts,  especially  the  building  gifts,  are  a  kind  of  clearing  house,  offering  as  they 
do  a  means  of  clearing  the  child's  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  giving  occasion  for  their 
extension. 

We  who  use  the  gifts  do  so,  not  because  we  are  immersed  in  the  sea  of  Iraditiony 
nor  because  we  superstitiously  regard  them  as  having  in  themselves  a  magical  value, 
but  because  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  the  best  instrumentalities  yet  discov^ed 
for  developing  the  powers  of  hand,  head,  and  heart  in  the  little  child. 

II.  How  use  the  gifts?  Froebers  plan  of  organizing  the  child's  experience  is  to 
make  use  of  typical  acts,  typical  facts,  typical  characters,  and  typical  processes.  AH 
the  activities  of  the  kindergarten — the  song,  story,  talks,  excursions,  gardening,  and 
care  of  animals — furnish  the  various  means  of  carrying  out  this  plan ;  the  gifts,  too,  are 
significant  of  this  aim.  They  furnish  types  or  concrete  embodiments  of  universal 
standards  for  the  child  to  play  with,  not  to  learn  about  in  an  abstract  way,  but  to 
handle  and  play  with.  The  child  who  opened  his  sixth  gift  box  for  the  first  time  the 
other  day  and  fairly  shouted  in  his  eagerness:  "Oh,  lookl  Every  old  kind  of  brick 
here,"  gives  one  illustration  among  many  of  the  way  in  which  the  child's  mind  is 
stimulated  to  see  form.  A  letter  received  by  a  kindeigartner  contained  these  enig- 
matical words:  "If  yer  want  the  stove  covers  yer  must  come  and  git  them  yerseli. " 
This  being  translated  meant  that  Johnnie 's  eyes  had  been  opened  to  see  round  objects 
through  the  type  form  used  in  the  kindergarten  and,  having  been  asked  by  his  teacher 
to  bring  someUiing  "round, "  he  had  asked  for  the  stove  covers,  they,  perhaps,  being 
the  only  "round"  thing  in  his  immediate  environment. 

Not  only  do  the  gifts  furnish  types  or  standards  which  serve  as  valid  bases  for  claa- 
sification  through  analogy,  but  since  every  object  is  the  product  of  an  energy,  we 
should,  through  the  use  of  the  gifts,  awaken  an  interest  in  the  child's  mind  in  various 
enei^etic  proceases  by  getting  him  to  go  through  the  steps  of  some  such  processes. 

Every  gift  exercise  should  begin  with  self-expression — the  doing,  the  TnalHng  of 
something  which  the  sight  of  the  material  makes  the  child  want  to  do,  and  which  is 
suggested  to  him  as  ho  investigates  and  experiments  with  the  material.  I  met  a 
young  man  not  long  ago,  who,  as  a  boy,  was  in  my  kindergarten.  He  said:  "Do  yon 
still  use  blocks  in  the  kindergarten?"  "Oh,  yes,"  I  answered.  "I  remember  liiem 
well,"  he  said,  "and  that  they  always  spelled  trains  and  engines  to  me.  The  other 
children,  I  recall,  played  all  sorts  of  things  with  them,  but  I  never  saw  anything  but 
trains."  (I  remembered  this  fact,  too.)  Then  he  continued:  "I  am  in  a  bank  now, 
but  I  still  dream  of  a  life  in  connection  with  trains  somehow,  and  I  hope  I  shall  realize 
it  sometime . ' '  Francis  is  another  child  who,  having  once  made  a  sleigh  with  his  tliird 
gift  cubes,  upon  whicK  he  piled  his  fourth  gift  bricks  for  Santa  Claus  s  presents,  is 
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content  to  repeat  this  over  and  over  with  every  other  material.  The  question  is.  Shall 
he  be  left  free  to  stay  on  that  plane,  or  shall  we  suggest  ideas  and  the  possible  expres- 
sion of  these  ideas?  We  can  not  afford  to  lope  sight  of  the  double  purpose  of  the 
g;ifts,  i.  e.: 

1.  To  fumitdi  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

2.  To  furnish  opportunity  to  extend  the  child '»  world. 


THE  GIFTS. 

LUELLA  A.    PaLHER. 

The  "gifts,**  as  Froebel  formulated  the  series,  may  be  considered  in  three  ways: 

1.  As  materials  forming  a  complete  logical  unity  within  themselves. 

2.  As  materials  which  the  teacher  uses  to  guide  the  children. 

3.  As  materials  which  the  child  uses  to  oiganize  his  powers. 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  logical  relation  between  the  gifts  is  interesting,  but  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  materials  for  a  6-year-old  child  which  will  show  this  relation  is 
another  question.  The  completeness  of  the  circle  which  they  fonn  is  entirely  beyond 
the  vaguest  comprehension  of  a  little  child.  The  materials  which  should  be  chosen 
for  his  education  are  those  which  will  present  the  amount  and  degree  of  logical  order 
which  he  is  capable  of  comprehending. 

2.  The  Idndergartner  can  use  her  material  in  two  ways,  by  emphasizing  (a)  material 
or  (5)  the  child. 

(a)  If  she  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  children  an  idea  of  the  connectedness  of  the 
material,  she  must  plan  a  series  of  steps  in  which  the  children  are  to  walk.  These 
can  be  taken  either  by  following  direct  dictation  or  by  such  careful  limitation  of  the 
child's  possible  advances  that  only  the  right  step  can  be  taken. 

(6)  If  the  kindeigartner  views  the- gifts  as  means  by  which  to  develop  the  child's 
powers,  the  consciousness  of  their  l(^cal  order  will  be  present  in  her  mind  only  as  a 
goal  which  she  hopes  the  children  may  reach  some  day.  She  Will  view  each  separate 
material  in  the  light  of  its  worth  for  organizing  the  child's  present  experiences  and 
activities.  This  may  lead  her  to  discard  some  gifts  and  emphasize  others.  Such  as 
ehe  retains  will  be  used  for  a  purpose  exactly  in  line  with  the  child 's  purpose,  except 
that  she  will  realize  which  paths  will  lead  most  surely  toward  the  later  logical  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe,  and  the  child  will  only  unconsciously  strive  toward  the 
same  result. 

3.  The  child's  experiences  and  activities  can  only  be  organized  through  a  sequence 
which  is  sociological  and  psychological.  This  seems  a  vague  statement.  It  means 
that  what  is  provided  in  a  child's  environment  and  what  he  is  encouraged  to  do  will 
arrange  his  ideas  in  the  best  way  when  such  things  appeal  to  his  gradually  expanding 
nature  and  lead  him  toward  acceptance  of  social  standards.  If  the  gifts  are  materials 
which  help  a  child  to  oiganize  his  powers,  they  must  give  him  such  experiences  and 
call  forth  such  activities  that  his  mind  will  be  developed  and  in  the  direction  that 
humanity  has  found  of  most  worth. 

The  earliest  gift  lessons  somehow  left  the  child  out  of  the  planning  except  as  a  kind 
of  mechanism;  by  supplying  the  power  which  moved  the  gifts  in  a  certain  way  he  was 
supposed  to  connect  them  with  a  cog  which  moved  his  mental  machinery  in  the  same 
direction.  The  results  were  to  be  forms  of  life,  knowledge,  and  beauty  as  judged  by 
the  adult — that  is,  the  results  were  in  the  material — and  it  was  hoped  that  corresponding 
results  were  within  the  children's  ideas.  The  methods  were  to  be  dictation  first  and 
foremost,  then  imitation,  etc.,  methods  were  something  contributed  entirely  by  the 
teacher.  In  most  kindergartens  of  to-day  the  forms  made  with  the  gifts  may  appear 
much  the  same  as  those  ol  50  years  ago,  but  each  one  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
development  which  it  has  given  to  a  certain  aspect  of  the  child's  nature.    A  "form 
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ct  beaaty'  *  is  not  such  for  educational  purposes  unless  it  is  evolved  from  a  child's  own 
feeling  and  is  the  most  beautiful  which  he  can  make. 

I^eft  to  himself,  a  child  might  ev*)lve  relations  between  materials  which  would  be 
trivial.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  help  him  arrange  his  experiences  in  ways  which 
will  be  most  useful.  This  order  is  best  developed  by  pioyiding  some  stimulus  which 
will  inspire  a  child  to  outline  some  end  and  then,  find  suggestions  which  are  most 
appropriate  to  achieve  this  end.  The  mind  ^us  forms  a  habit  of  calling  up  sugges- 
tions, relevant  because  of  some  classification  which  is  vital  and  then  choosing  those 
which  are  most  significant  for  the  occasion;  this  is  reflective  thinking  or  reasoning. 

There  are  three  general  purposes  in  the  use  of  material:  (1)  To  discover  its  possibili- 
ties; (2)  to  apply  this  knowledge,  get  a  rich  variety  of  experiences  in  connection  with 
it;  and  (3)  to  choose  some  end  which  will  bring  order  and  con«ecutiveneas  into  these 
suggestions. 

With  these  general  purposes  in  mind,  the  specific  purposes  of  different  gift  lessons 
might  be  as  follows: 

(1)  To  investigate,  to  discover  properties  of  the  material,  its  characteristics  and 
possible  usee. 

(2)  To  formulate  some  purpose,  possibly  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  material,  and 
to  control  material  to  carry  it  out. 

(3)  To  observe  and  follow  another's  use  of  material. 

(4)  To  formulate  a  purpose  in  line  with  some  past  experience  which  has  been  vivid, 
and  to  control  material  to  express  it. 

(5)  To  follow  another's  use  of  material  because  it  is  well  adapted  to  express  some 
idea  about  past  experience. 

(6)  To  discriminate  between  the  values  of  the  material  in  order  to  cbooae  the  kuid 
best  suited  to  express  an  idea. 

(7)  To  exercise  memory  by  repeating  some  form  which  has  been  made  at  a  previoiis 
time. 

(8)  To  express  the  beauty  or  scientific  facts  which  he  has  discovered  can  be  Aoiwn 
through  the  materiaL 

(9)  To  show  control  of  the  technical  naming  of  the  material  by  foUowing  a  dictation. 

(10)  To  cooperate  with  others  in  the  use  of  material,  by  adding  to  some  laige  form, 
or  by  building  a  smaller  form  which  is  needed  to  express  an  idea  which  has  been 
decided  upon  by  the  group. 

I  can  merely  state  dogmatically  that  I  believe  that  the  FroebeUan  building  blocks 
are  the  best  materials  that  will  be  found  to  help  in  a  child's  growth;  that  sttcka,  seeds, 
and  colored  balls  are  materials  which  a  child  enjoys  and  which  can  be  used  education- 
ally.   There  are  many  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  gifts. 


PRINCIPLES   IN   THE   SELECTION   OF   STORIES   FOR    THE   KINDER- 

GARTEN. 

Annus  E.  Moors. 

We  have  available  very  few  records  regarding  the  particular  stories  which  seem 
suited  to  children  of  different  ages.  Tradition  and  child  study  both  assert  with  em- 
phasis that  children  of  a  certain  age  love  fairy  stories,  but  we  are  helped  only  slightly 
by  this  well-established  fact.  The  questions  of  quantity  and  quality  have  stUl  to  be 
decided.  Just  which  fairy  stories  and  which  versions  of  them  shall  we  use?  Choice 
has  largely  depended  either  on  tradition  or  on  the  individual  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
mother  or  teacher.  There  is  a  certain  common  stock  of  stories  which  American  chil- 
dren are  in  possession  of,  and  an  examination  of  the  titles  of  this  list  would  show  that 
they  are  among  the  best  of  the  popular  folk  tales.  These  are  the  old  stories  which 
satisfied  the  imagination  and  fed  the  spirit  of  the  human  race  in  its  infancy  and  which 
are  suited  to  the  young  of  all  races  and  all  times. 
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A  long  process  of  natural  selection  )ias  been  going  on  by  which  the  coarse  and  bnital 
have  largely  been  eliminated  and  those  embodying  universal  truth  and  appealing 
to  modem  standards  have  survived.  In  the  repeated  telling  and  retelling  these  old 
teles  have  also  been  poHahed  in  form  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  perfection  of  finish 
they  are  well-nigh  impossible  to  imitate. 

*  'Cinderella,*'  *  *Sleeping-Beauty," '  *One-eye,"  *  *Two^yee,"  *  ^Three-eyes,"  "Snow- 
white  and  Rose-red' '  fulfill  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  the  good  short  story. 

One  principle,  such  as  the  ethical  value,  must  not  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  over 
all  the  others,  such  as  pure  enjoyment,  cultivation  of  taste,  refinement  of  diction, 
tndning  of  imagination,  and  developing  power  in  thinking. 

The  exclusive  use  of  stories  having  a  clear  moral  lesson  is  sure  to  result  in  a  very 
narrow  selection  and  the  elimination  of  much  that  is  of  positive  value,  or  the  very 
questionable  practice  of  making  over  and  doctoring  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
prescription  until  all  the  original  beauty  and  virility  of  the  story  are  lost.  There  is 
evidence  that  many  kindergartners  are  dominated  almost  exclusively  by  the  purpose 
of  TTfiftkitig  the  story  the  vehicle  of  a  moral  lesson.  For  what  other  reason  would  one 
think  of  selecting  out  of  the  great  body  of  folk  tales  suph  stories  as  *  *  Faithful  John,**- 
Of  ' 'East  O '  the  Son  and  West  O '  the  Moon"?  They  are  long  and  complex,  contain 
many  objection&ble  features,  and  are  anything  but  childlike  in  their  main  current 
of  tiM>ught.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  20  folk  tales  far  superior  in  every  way  for 
children  except  for  the  lesson  which  these  are  thought  to  convey. 

It  ifl  poosible  to  be  too  exacting  regarding  literary  beauty  and  finish.  An  over- 
lefinement  here  may  cause  one  to  reject  altogether  certain  types  of  stories  which, 
while  not  measuring  up  to  the  standard  of  the  classic,  still  appeal  to  children  and  serve 
lo  suggest  desirable  lines  of  thought  and  action.  Many  realistic  stories  and  bits  of 
history  and  biography  come  in  this  class,  since  we  can  rarely  find  such  material  in  vwy 
finished  or  perfect  form.  Here  the  art  ideal  must  be  partially  set  aside  in  fivor  of 
something  which  is  for  the  Ume  of  paramount  importance. 

The  seasonal  influence  often  tends  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  choice  of  stories 
in  the  kindergarten  and  to  set  a  false  valuation  upon  many  that  we  use.  Take  a  com- 
plete collection  of  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  stories  and  search  for  those  best  suited  to 
little  children.  Would  any  one  think  of  selecting  **  The  Little  Match  Girl**  forkinder- 
garten  or  first  grade  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Christmas  story?  Is  not  the  ver- 
mcm  of  "  Thunfbelina  *'  commonly  used  in  kindergarten,  which  consists  of  mere  shreds 
and  patches  of  the  original,  empfoyed  primarily  to  deepen  a  certain  phase  of  thought 
or  feeling  which  happens  to  be  prominent  without  much  regard  for  the  peculiar  values 
befonging  to  Andersen's  stories?  I  aminclined  to  think  that  'Tersephone**  from  among 
the  myths  is  chosen  chiefly  for  its  seasonal  significance,  since  its  theme  is  not  particu- 
larly well  fitted  to  little  children.  The  use  of  poor  homemade  stonea  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way. 

Information  is  not  a  legitimate  element;in  story  any  more  than  in  poetry.  Nature 
fiiiry  stories  are  as  much  a  *  'fraud  on  the  fairies"  as  the  abuse  to  which  Dickens  re- 
ferred, that  of  turning  the  old  tales  into  temperance  tracts.  Nature*s  phenomena  and 
proceasee  are  quite  as  marvelous  as  any  ^iry  tale  and  will,  if  properly  presented, 
prove  quite  as  interesting  to  children,  but  these  wonders  can  not  be  revealed  by 
taDdng  about  Ihem  or  by  weaving  fanciful  tales  about  natural  events. 

There  is  a  truth,  deeper  than  scientific  fact  and  more  significant  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, contained  in  such  a  story  of  animal  life  as  that  of  the  squirrel  mother  and  the  elf, 
which  forms  a  chapter  in  Selma  LagerlOf 's  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils.  And 
does  not  Kipling  in  his  whimsical  and  altogether  delightful  way  answer  to  the  entire 
satififaction  of  young  minds  some  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  that  beset  them? 

In  the  class  of  ehort  realistic  stories  for  UtUe  children  few  writers  of  real  power  have 
made  any  contribution.  At  first  this  fact  seems  unaccountable  when  one  considers 
that  writers  of  ability  have  not  deemed  it  beneath  them  to  collect,  edit,  and  revise 
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iblk  material  for  little  children,  and  that  not  a  few  writers  of  genius  have  produced 
delightful  fciiry  stories,  fairy  plays,  and  fancifid  tales.  In  the  matter  of  fairy  plays, 
witness  the  noteworthy  list  of  comparatively  recent  productions:  "Peter  Pan," 
"The  Blue  Bird,'*  "The  Good  Little  Devil,"  "Snow-White,"  "Racketty-Packetty 
House."  Probably  adult  mind  and  child  mind  are  much  more  nearly  on  a  plane  in 
tlie  realm  of  ^cy,  while  in  the  realm  of  the  real  everyday  child  life  with  its  small 
problems  and  events  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  grown-up  to  get  down  close  enough 
to  see  from  the  child's  standpoint.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  stories  of 
the  realistic  type  having  any  claim  to  literary  merit. 

It  seems  very  important  that  teachers  should  have  a  wide  range  of  stories  from  which 
to  select.  In  the  use  of  stories  much  depends  on  the  teacher's  own  taste  and  tempera- 
ment, and  better  results  are  obtained  where  the  indi\4dual  haaa  large  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  matter  of  choice. 

SYMBOLIC  PLAY. 
Habribt  Niel. 

As  a  student  kindergartner  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  being  assigned  by  Miss  Blow 
to  a  public  kindergarten  presided  over  by  a  perfect  living  symbol  of  a  woman  who 
had  preserved  into  her  then  mature  womanhood  this  childlike  quality  of  expert 
symbol  maker,  of  finding  life  at  the. center  of  its  symbolic  aspects.  She  had  kept 
childhood's  spontanaeity,  which  was  not  excitement,  multiplied  adjectives  or  sup^- 
lativee,  but  literally  she  had  kept  the  spirit  of  a  tranquil  while  joyous  oneness  of  feeling 
and  sureness  of  kinship  with  childhood. 

Her  kindergarten  was  fresh  every  morning  as  the  new  day  and  not  fagged  at  noon 
when  repetitions  were  in  order.  She  so  questioned  or  suggested  that  children  re- 
sponded in  the  words  of  new  song  or  game  without  any  realized  ordeal  of  repetition, 
and  with  the  zest  of  a  new  experience.  Her  method  was  akin  to  that  by  which  the 
normal  nursery  child  knows,  not  without  effort  so  much  as  by  means  of  the  most 
spontaneous  and  rewarding  of  efforting,  his  Mother  Goose. 

She  did  it  all  by  a  touch  so  light  but  irresistible  that  we  grown  assistants  forgot  we 
were  grown,  and  entered  with  the  children  that  enchanting  realm  where  all  normal 
aouls  from  3  to  6  are  at  home.  Into  butterfly  life  and  bee  and  bird  and  garden  we 
went,  wholly  akin  to  all  the  lives  we  were  borrowing.  Critics  and  invtstigators  from 
near  and  far  came  and  went  without  spoiling  or  changing  that  lively,  absorbed,  but 
unself-conscious  spirit.  There  was  no  overwroughtness,  nor  was  it  in  the  least  a  soft 
or  sentimental  kindergarten,  but  a  realm  in  which  personal  surrender  and  recapture 
went  on  as  unconsciously  as  when  a  group  of  children  play  alone. 

There  was  a  community  spirit  I  have  seldom  seen  matched.  I  do  not  remember 
any  assigned  leaderships  nor  any  too  often  appropriation  of  leadership  by  special 
children.  Each  new  game  took  shape  more  or  less  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's  mind  just  there 
in  the  presence  of  the  children,  and  they  caught  from  her,  and  she  from  Uiem,  the 
spirit  and  the  form  which  shaped  itself  before  our  very  eyes  into  the  lasting  ceremonial 
of  many  of  our  present  games.  I  can  see  her  evolving  the  spirit  and  the  exquisite 
flight  of  birds  with  different  sets  of  children  through  successive  years,  and  the  life 
of  it  was  as  fresh  in  her  the  last  time  as  the  first.  It  was  the  height  of  the  kinder- 
gartner's  art  as  to  the  symbolic  spirit  of  play.  I  believe  the  secret  was  largely  because 
she  herself  was  a  living  symbol. 

I  believe  this  symbolic  spirit  to  be  in  all  normal  childhood,  refashioning  facts  by 
fancy,  seeing  much  in  little,  being  a  whole  bird  because  you  spread  simulating  wings, 
feeling  the  whole  life  of  every  other  thing  which  it  touches  only  at  a  telling  point,  but 
touches  with  this  creative  wholeness  of  feeling.  As  the  scientist  from  a  fragmen- 
tary fin  reconstructs  the  whole  fish  that  was,  or  from  a  leaf  the  tree  on  which  it  grew, 
BO  does  childhood,  choosing  its  portion,  forefeel  life's  whdeness,  not  content  with  the 
unrelated  fact. 
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Early  childhood  takes  the  fact  for  what  it  is  best  worth,  and  sets  about  finding  not 
alone  its  qualities  and  attributes,  but  its  affiliations,  its  tetherings,  its  implications, 
its  adaptability  to  other  purposes  than  those  it  serves  to  common  sense.  The  child's 
ready  fancy  changes  chair  to  chariot,  stick  to  horse,  prince  to  frog  and  back  again,  and 
liimself  to  everything  in  turn.  No  hesitations  mark  these  early  forms  of  his  democracy , 
and  so  he  is  never  lost  but  to  find  himself  again. 

Miss  !^Iarttn  spoke  as  follows  on  plays  and  games. 

The  subject  of  plays  and  games  in  the  kindergarten  include  the  following  forms  of 
physical  activity: 

First.  Those  plays  in  which  activity  for  its  own  sake  is  the  chief  interest.  These 
include  walking,  running,  jumping,  hopping,  skipping,  clapping,  etc. 

Second.  Representative  or  imitative  plays  in  which  the  child  reproduces  some 
form  of  life  going  on  about  him.  In  other  words,  these  are  plays  in  which  the  move- 
ment is  suggested  by  an  idea  to  be  expressed.  This  class  includes  the  gallop  of  the 
horse  and  the  hammering  of  the  carpenter. 

Third.  The  singing  game  and  folk  dance  of  the  traditional  game  of  the  kindergarten — 
OaU,  peoMj  beans. 

Fourth.  Simple  games  of  skill.    This  class  includes  all  sense  games,  ball  games, 
and  all  games  involving  competition. 
Fifth.  The  dramatic  game  of  the  kindergarten. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  does  not  imply  that  this  is  the  order  in  which  the  different  kinds 
'"        of  play  shall  be  introduced,  but  these  five  groups  include  all  of  the  forms  of  physical 
activity  commonly  used  in  our  kindergarten  plays. 
There  should  be,  however,  a  certain  progressive  development  from  these  sponta- 
"^        neous  movements  of  the  little  child  to  the  form  of  the  folk  dance. 

After  the  exercise  of  each  of  the  various  activifciee  by  itself,  I  would  lead  to  the 
' '        combination  of  these  movements  in  a  little  dance  form,  for  instance,  walking  and 
*         skipping,  or  skipping  and  hopping.    This  requires  more  physical  and  mental  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  leads  him  to  see  the  possibilities  of  further  combinations. 
^ '  To  illustrate:  In  a  kindergarten  I  know  the  children  had  been  working  along  this 

^  line  of  development  and  had  reached  this  form  in  which  we  walked  forward  eight 
\  ^'  steps,  then  skipped  eight  steps,  etc.  The  first  variation  added  was  that  of  walking 
^"  eight  steps,  then  standing  still  and  counting  eight,  repeating  this  figure  throughout 
the  play.  The  next  one  was  that  of  standing  still  and  clapping,  then  walking  forward. 
^  ^  To  quote  the  particular  child:  *  *  We  should  walk  in  the  walking  eight  steps,  stand  still 
'•^^  in  the  skipping  eight  steps  and  clap,  and  then  do  it  all  over  again."  This  in  turn  led 
to  walking  and  skipping,  clapping  as  we  skipped.  This  latter  figure  was  more  elab- 
orate and  required  a  good  deal  of  control — ^both  physical  and  mental — in  order  to  be 
able  to  change  at  the  right  time  and  to  make  the  changes  that  had  been  suggested. 
This  year  in  this  kindergarten  the  triangle  gave  the  signal  for  the  children  to  change — 
7^  they  asked  later  that  they  might  count  aloud  without  the  triangle;  later  still  the 
.  request  came  that  the  counting  stop  and  that  no  teachers  help.  This  showed  a  decided 
^^  growth  in  power  and  the  children's  consciousness  of  it.  These  simple  forms  of  ac- 
^         tivity  underlie  many  game  forms. 

^^'  These  simple  plays  are  of  interest  to  the  children  for  three  reasons: 

'^^         First.  They  make  use  of  a  pleasurable  activity  common  to  the  group. 
Second.  They  involve  the  element  of  contrast. 

Third.  They  allow  for  much  repetition  of  the  original  and  contrasting  movements. 
^         Since  we  find  these  simple  activities  the  basis  of  most  games  and  folk  dances,  it 
^'         seems  wise  to  use  them  in  the  kindergarten  before  the  children  have  gained  sttfi^cient 
^^^     control  to  follow  a  variety  of  figures  or  sing  and  play  the  more  formal  games. 
f"^  15855°-14 ^9 
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In  the  second  group  of  games  we  find  the  same  simple  forms  of  activity,  but 
the  movement  is  dominated  by  the  idea.  We  walk  on  tiptoe  because  we  are  brownies, 
we  take  long  steps  because  we  are  playing  that  we  are  giants,  we  take  short  running 
steps  because  we  are  ^dries.  The  music  often  leads  to  a  better  movement,  for  instance , 
the  piano  suggests  a  soldier  play,  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  blowing  of  a  horn.  It  sug- 
gests the  sound  in  the  distance,  which  becomes  louder  as  the  soldiers  draw  near,  then 
dies  away  as  the  soldiers  walk  away. 

Some  of  these  movements  may  be  illustrative  of  a  song,  as  the  rocking  of  a  cradle, 
the  swaying  of  the  pendulum,  the  rap-a-tap-tap  of  the  shoemaker's  hammer,  or  the 
strong,  steady  swing  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer.  All  provide  good  arm  and  body 
exercise  and  are  made  spontaneously  by  the  children  because  of  their  interest  in  these 
subjects  and  of  the  distinctly  rhythmic  character  of  the  movement  itself.  Here  we 
find  the  same  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  children's  experimentation  and 
spontaneous  expression  into  the  permanent  game  form. 

In  these  plajrs  the  child  should  be  asked  to  represent  only  those  objects  and  activi- 
ties which  he  would  naturally  represent  in  this  way  and  which  are  near  enough  to  his 
own  experience  so  that  he  may  give  them  a  true  representation.  The  majority  of 
them  are  too  difficult  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Little  children  under  6  years  of  age  do  not  possess  sufficient  control  to  sing 
and  play  at  the  same  time,  their  interest  is  in  one  activity  at  a  time,  and  as  motor  ac- 
tivity is  of  greater  interest  at  this  period,  the  song  suffers  and  the  result  is  a  solo  by 
ttte  teacher  or  possibly  a  quartette  by  typical  kindergarten  children. 

Second.  The  figures  require  such  careful  and  precise  movements  that  the  joyous 
spontaneity  of  the  dance  is  lost.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  great  field 
of  opportunity  for  the  kindergartner  lies  in  original  work — ^by  this  I  mean  the  devel- 
opment and  oi^nization  of  simple  dance  forms  from  the  children's  spontaneous 
response  to  music  and  to  suggested  ideas.  Often  the  form  of  the  traditional  game 
may  be  retained  with  a  change  of  content. 

In  the  games  of  skill  we  include  all  sense  games,  all  games  with  balls,  ball  bouncing, 
and  rolling  at  a  taiget  in  the  middle — all  of  the  games  testing  the  strength  of  the  chil- 
dren such  as  the  racing  games,  throwing  of  bean  bags  and  balls,  jumping  over  ropes 
or  hurdles,  hiding  games,  etc.  Here  we  have  the  opportunity  to  give  the  children 
more  vigorous  physical  exercise.  Many  of  these  games  demand  more  space  in  which 
to  play  than  the  kindergarten  room  affords.  This  means  we  must  play  more  out  of 
doors  and  give  the  children  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  as  well  as  the  splendid,  free 
physical  movement  which  comes  in  their  out-of-door  play. 

The  dramatic  play  of  the  kindergarten  is  representative  in  character  but  has  usually 
the  dramatic  quality  of  several  situations  in  it,  leading  to  a  climax.  In  playing  store 
we  have  the  mothers  represented  as  desiring  food — they  go  to  the  store,  buy,  and 
return  home  to  prepare  the  dinner.  If  we  are  playing  about  the  blacksmith,  we  find 
him  at  work  at  his  forge.  The  driver  drives  in  to  have  bis  horse  shod.  The  shoe  is 
put  on  and  the  driver  hurries  away  to  his  work. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  particularly  the  following  points: 

First.  That  our  plays  and  games  be  more  simply  organized. 

Second.  That  the  children  have  a  part  in  this  organization  by  means  of  the^r  own 
expression  and  suggestion. 

Third.  That  the  teacher  see  to  it  that  the  children  play  more  vigorous  gamee—out 
of  doors — ^in  an  empty  room  or  gymnasium  where  there  would  be  space  for  healthful, 
life-giving  physical  exercise. 

Some  simple  apparatus  would  doubtless  aid  in  this  and  I  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  right  forms  for  young  children  will  be  devised  and  used  more  commonly 
than  at  present. 
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A,    "LET  US  PLAY  HOUSE." 

This  shows  a  period  of  play  with  dolls,  toys,  etc.,  not  directed  by  a  teacher,  but  setf-directed 

by  the  children. 


B,    "GUESS  WHAT  I  AM  TOUCHING." 
How  a  New  York  recreation  pier  Is  utilized  for  a  kindergarten. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  following  is  a  representative  selection  of  noteworthy  books 
and  articles  lifted  in  this  bulletin,  the  niunbers  in  parentheses  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries: 

National  education  association,  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1913  (177) ;  Eliot,  Observations  in  China  and  Japan  (191) ; 
Vermont  educational  commission.  Report,  complete  (199) ;  Emerson, 
Evolution  of  the  educational  ideal  (209);  Maxwell,  On  a  certain 
arrogance  in  educational  theorists  (212) ;  Bailey,  Art  education  (224) ; 
Cubberley,  Rural  life  and  education  (253) ;  Tombo,  University  regis- 
tration statistics  (289) ;  New  York  City,  Committee  on  school  inquiry. 
Report  (300);  Terman,  Hygiene  of  the  school  child  (316);  CoflSia, 
The  socialized  conscience  (331);  Mansbridge,  University  tutorial 
classes  (377). 

Of  the  publications  listed,  only  those  named  in  the  section  headed 
"Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications''  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordinarily  be  obtained 
from  their  respective  pubUshers,  either  directly  or  through  a  dealer, 
or  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
issuing  organization.  A  Hst  of  periodicals  indexed,  with  places  of 
publication,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  September  £9,  WIS. 

Sir:  For  a  large  portion  of  the  children  of  the  United  States 
vocational  education  must  mean  education  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts  of  life  on  the  farm.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  agriculture  is 
now  taught  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent  in  hundreds  of  public 
high  schools  and  in  the  lower  schools  of  many  of  the  States.  Possibly 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  teaching  this  subject  is  that  of  making  it 
sufficiently  concrete  and  practical.  Too  often  the  teaching  begins 
and  ends  with  the  assignment  and  recitation  of  lessons  from  the  pages 
of  a  textbook.  To  make  the  teaching  eflfective  each  lesson  must 
follow  the  necessary  pedagogical  order  from  concrete  experience 
through  interpretation  and  generalization  back  to  concrete  practical 
application.  The  pupil  must  become  an  intelligent  worker  and 
director  of  his  own  work  and  must  learn  not  merely  by  looking  on 
and  listening,  but  by  intelligent  participation.  The  "Home-project 
plan"  worked  out  in  Massachusetts  within  the  last  few  years  and 
now  applied  in  the  State-aided  schools  of  that  State  makes  such  intelli- 
gent participation  possible.  By  requiring  boys  to  do  productive 
work  as  a  means  of  instruction,  it  enables  many  boys  to  continue 
their  studies  in  schools  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
By  projecting  the  work  of  the  school  into  the  home  in  the  vital  way 
in  which  it  does,  it  enlists  the  interest  of  parents  and  becomes  a  means 
of  their  education  in  this  subject,  thus  affecting  quickly  the  work  on 
the  farms  of  the  community.  Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  this 
subject,  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared 
Iry  E.  W.  Stimson,  be  published  as  a  buUetin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  report  by  William  T.  Bawden  on  the  Types  of  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Schools,  printed  as  an  appendix,  was  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  Mr.  Bawden  and  L.  S.  Hawkins,  L.  H.  Dennis,  and 
L.  H.  Carris,  of  the  State  Departments  of  Education  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  respectively. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C<ymmi88wn€T. 
The  Seoretart  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOME-PROJECT  PLAN  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Chapter  I. 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


1.  BLEMBNTS  NECESSARY  TO  SUCCESS. 

Agricultural  education  as  a  phase  of  vocational  education  is  that 
form  of  vocational  training  which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected 
with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry, 
and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work  on  the  farm.  Voca- 
tional agricultural  education  is,  thus,  one  phase  of  effort  toward  con- 
serving the  valuable  years  of  youth  for  the  best  uses  of  both  society 
and  the  individual. 

There  is  now  a  general  movement  throughout  our  coimtry  for 
agricultural  education  of  secondary  grade.  There  are  probably  not 
fewer  than  600  secondary  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  now  seri- 
ously taught.  The  training  varies  from  the  study  of  an  agricultural 
textbook  in  the  hands  of  the  general  teacher,  who  docs  not  bring  to 
her  task  any  special  training,  to  the  out-and-out  vocational  school, 
where  the  teachers  are  specialists  in  agriculture. 

(1)  Profitable  production  the  test  of  efficient  training.-^Productive 
work  of  a  high  order  of  efficiency  is  coming  to  be  considered  the  real 
test  of  all  systems  of  vocational  education  of  secondary  grade.  Par- 
ticularly in  vocational  agricultural  education  it  is  coming  to  be 
accepted  that  the  training  must  be  such  as  to  develop  both  skill  and 
managerial  ability.  The  competent  farmer  must  be  not  only  expert 
in  the  varied  technique  of  his  calling,  but  also  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive business  manager. 

(2)  Spectator  versus  participant — Neither  skill  nor  business 
ability  can  be  learned  from  books  alone,  nor  merely  from  observa- 
tion of  the  work  and  management  of  others.  Both  require  active 
participation  during  the  learning  period  in  productive  fanning  opera- 
tions of  real  economic  or  commercial  importance.  The  masterful 
constructive  imagination  may  accomplish  much  for  him  who  pos- 
sesses it,  and  for  his  needs  books  and  observation  may  finally 
result  in  vocational  efficiency.     The  difficulty  is  that  such  powerful 
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imaginatiou  is  so  nre  as  to  constitute  him  lAo  has  it  a  genius,  far 
remoTed  from  the  common  run  of  boys  14  to  18  or  20  yeara  of  age 
who  live  on  farms,  who  expect  to  foUow  farming  for  a  tiving,  and 
whose  training  is  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
vocational  agricultural  school. 

(3)  Danger — ^Too  much  reflecttooy  not  enough  action. — In 
general,  if  there  is  a  defect  in  the  large  agricultural  schools  which 
boys  must  leave  home  in  large  numbers  to  attend^  and  which,  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  attendance  to  justify  th^  cost,  must 
apparently  limit  their  training  to  six  or  eight  fall  and  winter  months, 
it  is  the  defect  of  putting  too  great  reliance  upon  books  and  observa- 
tion, to  the  exclosion  during  the  intensive  learning  periods  of  active 
participation  in  the  type  or  types  of  productive  farming  the  boys 
intend  to  follow  aft^r  graduation.  Too  great,  one  may  almost  say 
in  the  cases  of  many  of  the  boys  fatal,  reliance  is  put  on  the  ability 
of  the  students  once  well  grounded  in  sound  theory  at  the  school  to 
put  that  theory  into  successful  practice  on  their  own  farms,  alone  and 
unaided.  Even  if  the  large  school  undertook  to  put  its  plant  and 
equipment  to  the  strictest  possible  productive  farming  uses  of  a 
profitable  commercial  character,  and  to  induct  its  students  into  its 
aims  and  to  school  them  in  its  methods,  its  efforts  would  be  more 
than  likely  to  break  down  through  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  School 
farms  at  present  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  thoroughgoing  com- 
mercial farming  concerns.  The  most  flattering  school  photographs, 
where  the  aims  of  the  school  are  most  emphatically  practical,  show 
by  far  too  few  actual  participants  and  by  far  too  many  spectators. 
To  see  a  thing  done,  however  good  the  demonstration,  ia  not  to  do 
it  oneself.  To  participate  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  enterprise 
planned  and  ordered  by  another — by  even  an  agricultural-school 
instructor — may  leave  one  little  better  than  a  gang  laborer.  The 
pittance  paid  per  hour,  where  any  pay  at  all  is  given,  can  hardly,  as 
an  incentive  to  keen  interest  and  alert  action,  be  considered  compa- 
rable to  the  reward  the  student  might  hope  to  realize  from  an  inde- 
pendent enterprise  planned  and  executed  by  himself  and  wholly  for 
his  own  profit  or  that  ot  his  family.  It  must  be  feared  that,  however 
excellent  may  be  its  work  in  selected  demonstrations  and  in  certain 
really  valuable  experiments,  school  farming  must,  from  a  strictly 
commercial  point  of  view,  always  remain  more  or  less  artificial. 
Perhaps  the  best  use  to  which  an  agricultiiral  school,  large  or  small, 
can  puts  its  own  land  or  equipment  is  that  of  demonstration.  Most 
schools  appear  to  have  adopted  this  view.  It  b  not  clear,  however, 
that  any  considerable  number  have  adopted  methods  of  training  cal- 
culated to  overcome  their  defects  as  agencies  for  graduatin;^  students 
thoroughly  trained  hi  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of  practical 
farming. 
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Startling  and  stupendous  problem. — The  problem,  then,  of  pro- 
viding for  actual  participation,  both  as  manager  and  as  worker,  in 
productive  fanning,  simultaneously  with  his  classroom  instruction, 
on  the  part  of  the  boy  in  the  agricultural  school,  may  fairly  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  startling  and  stupendous  problem  in  the  great 
field  of  vocational  education.    How  shall  it  be  solved  ? 

2.  THE  MASSACHU3BTTS  HOMB-PROJECT  PLAN. 

Massachusetts  has  developed  a  plan  for  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. This  plan  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1911,  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  legislature  has  provided  State  aid  for  carrying  this  plan 
into  effect.  A  vocational  agricultural  school  may  be  established  by 
any  town  or  city,  or  by  any  group  of  towns  or  cities  which  may  vol- 
untarily form  themselves  into  a  district  for  this  purpose.  Evening 
school  classes  in  agricultiu^e  may  be  established  by  any  school  com- 
mittee. The  State  has  not  been  definitely  divided  into  districts  by 
the  legislature,  but  certain  counties  have  been  authorized  to  maintain 
agricultural  schools. 

Provided  an  agricultural  school,  day  or  evening,  large  or  small, 
taught  by  one  teacher  or  more,  with  or  without  school  land  and  live 
stock,  with  training  extending  over  two,  three,  or  four  years,  a  school 
in  general  agricultiu^e,  or  in  such  specialized  production  as  market 
gardening — provided  an  agricultiu*al  school  is  approved  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education  as  to  ''organization,  control,  location, 
equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of 
instruction,  conditions  of  admission  and  employment  of  pupils,  and 
expenditure  of  money,''  the  community,  voluntary  district,  or  county 
maintaining  it  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  amount  expended  for  maintaining 
the  school  from  funds  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  State  in  -agri- 
cultural as  in  industrial  education  contributes  nothing  toward  the 
initial  cost  of  land,  buildings,  or  equipment. 

Vocational  agricultiu^al  departments  may  be  established  in  selected 
high  schools.  The  agriculture  must  be  taught  by  a  specially  quali- 
fied teacher  who  gives  his  attention  exclusively  to  agriculture.  His 
vacation  must  be  taken  diuing  the  winter  months,  usually  December, 
January,  and  February.  He  must  continue  his  work  throughout  the 
summer.  Little  stress  is  laid  on  land  or  operations  at  the  school- 
house.  Every  possible  stress  is  laid  on  the  utilization  of  the  land 
and  equipment  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils;  and  it  is  the  instructor's 
duty  during  the  summer  to  supervise  work  prepared  for  in  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  from  seed  time  to  the  securing  of  the  harvest.  In 
the  cases  of  such  departments,  the  State  reimburses  the  communities 
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iDftintAkjr^  tLem  to  xLe  extent  of  two-think  of  the  salanr  of  the 
M$rntvhxsnl  ic^trortor. 

•^1;  Prntt-^bme  vack  im  •giifUie. — A  ftmHinHital  fieatore  of  the 
MassarLusetts  pl&n  is  embodied  in  what  has  been  tenned  '"pait-tiine 
work  in  a^erieultore."  The  term  "  part-time  work*'  is  a  descriptiye 
expreagk^n  brought  orer  from  ennent  diaciMMon  of  certain  forms  of 
industrial  training,  for  nse  in  nnfolding  the  posdbOities  of  this  new 
type  of  training  in  the  field  of  agriniltiiral  education.  Part-time 
work  in  industrial  education  means  that  the  student  spends  part  of 
the  time  required  for  his  training  in  the  shop  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, and  part  of  the  time  at  the  school  buflding.  both  school  and 
shop  work,  however,  being  intimately  related  and  supplementary 
to  each  other.  Part-time  work  as  applied  to  agricultural  education 
means  that  the  student  must  spend  part  of  the  time  required  for  his 
education  in  productire  farm  work,  preferably  at  home,  and  part 
of  his  time  at  the  school,  the  farm  work  and  school  study  being 
closely  correlated  by  the  school  at  points  selected  from  season  to  sea- 
son or  from  year  to  year,  and  the  farm  work  being  given  the  highest 
possible  educational  value  by  competent  school  supervision. 

(2)  Ecooomyy  cfBdency,  ad^rtabilitj. — ^llie  part-time  work  plan 
reduces  the  cost  of  agricultural  training  of  secondary  grade  so  as  to 
place  eflfective  training  for  the  farm  within  reach  of  many  communities 
which  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  secure  it.  Fifty  departments 
in  50  groups  of  farms  should  cost  no  more  than  five  large  schools  such 
as  those  found  in  other  States.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  sending 
the  boy  away  from  home  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  agricultural 
training.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  boy  is  less  at  home  than  it  wotild 
.  be  at  a  boarding  school.  Parents  who  need  the  help  of  their  boys 
are  deprived  of  their  services  during  only  a  portion  of  the  day.  The 
plan  also  is  proving  to  be  wonderfully  effective.  Cooperative  work 
between  the  school  and  the  home  farm  is  the  most  effective  known 
means  of  trying  out  under  the  conditions  of  individual  farms,  over 
widely  scattered  areas,  methods  which  have  proved  to  be  profitable 
elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  at  the  State  Agricultural  CoU^e  or  Experi- 
ment Station.  Such  cooperation  furnishes  effective  experimental 
means  by  which  each  boy  can  try  out  the  merits  of  the  home  farm 
as  an  agency  for  producing  profits  when  treated  by  the  best  known 
methods.  The  principles  and  methods  taught  by  the  school  can  be 
positively  adapted  by  each  boy  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
farm  on  which  he  may  spend  his  working  days.  Pari- time  work  thus 
gives  to  agricultural  teaching  the  reality  of  actual  life  as  but  little 
school  training  can  give  it.  Under  the  part-time  work  plan,  the  in- 
struction is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming  prevalent  in  tho  district 
surrounding  the  centers  where  the  work  is  established.  The  practical 
applications  of  the  instruction  are  thus  subject  to  the  obstacles  con- 
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tinuaJly  encountered  under  economic  fanning  conditions  found  in 
any  given  district,  just  as  they  are  also  aided  by  all  the  influences 
in  a  Coxnmonwealth  which  moke  for  the  improvement  of  fanning. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  vocational  agricultural  departments  in 
selected  high  schools,  if  for  the  moment  the  plan  fails,  due  to  insuffi- 
cient enrollment  or  the  fault  of  an  instructor,  the  instruction  may  be 
stopped,  and  later  be  resumed  when  the  local  conditions  become  fa- 
vorable; meantime  there  are  no  expensive  buildings  and  equipment 
to  rust  out  or  rot  down. 

(3)  Productive  fanning  as  educational  projects. — The  Massachu- 
setts plan  as  an  educational  process  becomes  immediately  effective,  be- 
cause farming  activities  readily  resolve  themiselves  into  what  may  be 
termed  farming  projects.  A  fanning  project  is  a  thing  to  be  done  on  a 
farm.  The  thing  done  may  contribute  some  element  of  improvement 
about  the  farm — as  constructing  a  concrete  walk  leading  to  the  front 
door;  planting  and  nurturing  shade  trees;  making  and  maintaining  an 
attractive  lawn.  The  thing  done  may  be  of  an  experimental  *  nature — 
as  the  planting  of  an  untried  variety  of  fniit,  the  feeding  of  an  untried 
ration,  the  testing  of  an  imtried  spraying  mixture,  or  ttib  testing  of 
one  or  another  of  much  advertised  roofing  materials.  Finally,  the 
thing  done  may  be  of  a  productive  nature,  as  the  growing  of  a  crop 
of  clover  or  alfalfa;  the  growing  of  a  field  of  potatoes;  the  growing pf  a 
crop  of  silage  com,  or  the  production  of  eggs  for  the  market.  A 
farming  project  is,  further,  something  to  be  done  on  a  farm  which 
involves  a  limited  and  definite  amount  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
time,  and  which  is  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  spec- 
ified and  valuable  result. 

BInaUy,  a  farming  project,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  a  thing  to  be 
done  on  a  farm  which,  in  the  preparation  for  doing  it  and  in  the  carry- 
ing of  it  out  to  a  successful  result;  involves  a  thoroughgoing  educa- 
tional process.  The  improvement  project  of  constructing  a  concrete 
walk  to  the  front  door  might  involve  a  study  of  the  nature  of  cement; 
its  action  on  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone;  its  resistant  qualities  to 
the  weather;  the  seasons  in  which  it  might  be  used;  its  cost  as  com- 
pared with  other  materials,  such  as  boards,  plank,  tar,  brick,  flinging, 
and  asphalt;  the  mathematical  determination  of  proportions  of  sand, 
cement,  and  stone  to  be  used;  the  geometrical  determination  of  the 
sections  into  which  it  should  be  divided,  and  whether  it  should  be 
crowned  or  flat;  the  geographical  sources  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
commercial  conditions  for  purchasing  the  cement.  The  experimental 
project  of  planting  an  untried  variety  of  fruit  might  involve  a  study 
of  the  probable  adaptabiUty  of  the  variety  selected  to  the  soil  of  the 

lit  is  "expertmentftl "  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  boy  or  his  father,  f6r  the  Massachusetts  instmctor  will 
enooorage  only  such  projects  as  have  heen  proved  elsewhere  under  like  oondltibns  to  be  feasible.  To  the 
instructor  every  project  la  a  demonstration. 
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farm,  the  climate  of  the  locality,  and  the  market  demands  within  reach 
of  the  farm.  The  productive  project  of  growing  a  crop  of  clover  mi^t 
involve  a  study  of  the  various  varieties  of  clover;  the  comparative 
adaptability  of  those  varieties  to  the  given  field  on  which  the  crop  must 
be  grown  and  to  the  climate  of  the  locality;  the  most  reliable  places 
for  the  purchase  of  seed;  the  best  time  for  seeding;  the  b^t  time  for 
cutting;  the  best  methods  of  curing  and  storing;  the  mathematical 
calculation  as  to  the  saving  in  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  which  the  crop 
would  afford;  the  chemical  elements  it  would  furnish  in  the  ration, 
and  the  beneficial  chemical,  biological,  and  mechanical  effects  on  the 
soil  in  which  it  would  be  grown. 

(4)  School  projects  and  other  farm  work. — The  home-project  or 
part-time  plan  of  instruction,  moreover,  fits  in  nicely  in  its  relation 
to  the  usual  farm  activities  of  the  boy.  The  boy  may  help  with  the 
milking  throughout  his  course,  where  the  object  is  to  get  the  cows 
milked  as  quickly  as  possible  and  where  no  records  are  kept.  Dur- 
ing certain  months  of  at  least  one  year  the  school  should  require 
whatever  time  may  be  necessary  for  keeping  an  accurate  record  in 
poimds  apil  ounces  of  the  3rield  of  a  part  of  the  herd.  This  may  be 
limited  to  the  weighing  of  milk  from  a  single  cow  and  giving  the 
cow  credit  for  what  she  produces. 

It  may  be  part  of  the  boy's  business  to  assist  in  feeding  the  cows. 
During  part  of  his  course  sufficient  time  should  be  given  for  weighing 
the  ration  and  charging  at  least  one  cow  with  what  it  costs  to  keep  her. 

In  the  original  routine  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  milking, 
much  or  little  attention  may  have  been  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  cows, 
utensils,  or  the  person  and  clothing  of  the  milker.  During  part  of  his 
time  in  school  the  boy  should  be  given  whatever  time  may  be  necessary 
for  milking  at  least  one  cow  and  preserving  her  milk  under  abso- 
lutely sanitary  conditions^  and  for  sampling  the  milk  for  bacterio- 
logical tests  at  the  school. 

In  the  original  cropping  of  the  farm,  much  or  little  attention  may 
have  been  paid  to  leguminous  crops.  During  one  season  at  least 
facilities  should  be  given  the  pupil  for  growing  a  patch  of  moderate 
size  of  clover,  and  for  observing  the  effect  of  introducing  a  large 
proportion  of  clover  into  the  ration  of  the  cow. 

In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  farm  much  or  little  attenticm  may 
have  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  testing  of  com  for  seed.  But, 
prior  to  planting,  one  season  at  least,  the  boy  should  be  given  what- 
ever time  may  be  necessary  for  making  germination  tests  of  the  com 
which  it  is  proposed  to  plant;  also  during  one  season  the  boy  should 
be  given  control  of  a  portion  of  the  com  field  for  making  an ''ear  to 
row"  com  test,  for  observing  the  difference  in  yield  between  different 
ears  of  com — all  the  com  from  one  ear  being  planted  in  one  row,  and 
all  the  com  from  another  ear  being  planted  in  another  row. 
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In  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  farm  it  may  be  that  the  boy  is  required 
to  tend  the  poultry.  During  at  least  one  year  he  should  be  given  con- 
trol of  at  least  one  pen  of  poultry,  and  facilities  for  feeding  a  balanced 
ration  and  trap  nesting  individual  birds  for  comparison  of  produc- 
tivity in  laying. 

It  may  be  part  of  the  usual  work  of  the  boy  to  help  cultivate  and 
harvest  the  potato  crop.  During  one  season  at  least  he  should  be  given 
facilities  for  testing  the  value  of  the  use  of  formalin  for  the  prevention 
of  potato  scab  and  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  protection  against 
potato  blight. 

It  may  be  part  of  the  usual  work  of  the  boy  to  assist  in  the  apple 
harvest.  During  one  season  at  least  he  should  be  given  facilities  fo^ 
pruning  at  least  one  tree,  sprajong  it,  if  it  is  at  all  infested  by  scale,  of 
cultivating  under  it  and  fertilizing  it.  During  one  season,  also,  he 
should  be  given  facilities  for  grading  and  packing  the  fruit  from  at 
least  one  tree  and  of  disposing  of  the  product  with  a  view  to  securing 
fancy  prices  for  at  least  part  of  the  crop.  If  he  could  be  given  control 
of  a  block  of  five  trees,  and  were  a  fairly  husky  boy  of  15  to  17,  the 
rewards  for  his  work  and  incentives  to  intelligent  action  wbuld  be  so 
much  the  greater. 

(5)  Counting  the  cost  of  farming. — ^An  essential  feature  of  the 
home-project  or  part-time  plan  of  training  is  the  consideration  of  cost 
at  aU  points.  The  boy  by  this  method  learns  first  of  all  through  his 
own  experience  that  there  can  be  no  product  without  cost  and  no  profit 
without  excess  of  receipts  over  all  expenditures.  After  such  an  experi- 
ence he  will  not  be  likely  to  undertake  a  new  enterprise  without  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  estimate  accurately  his  probable  profit.  The  boy  is 
subjected  to  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  under  which  the  home 
farm  must  yield  a  profit  or  loss  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  work.  The 
methods  by  which  the  boy  becomes  on  a  small  scale  a  farmer  or  busi- 
ness man  for  himself  gives  the  project  which  he  is  carrying  on  and  the 
school  work  in  which  he  participates  a  reaUty  not  otherwise  attainable! 
It  heightens  measurably  his  interest  in  the  work  and  in  the  related 
study  of  the  school,  and  must  fix  better  than  by  any  other  device  the 
training  which  he  is  receiving. 

(6)  Parents  pledge  home  cooperation. — One  indispensable  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  departments  is  that 
the  parents  of  the  boys  who  desire  to  take  the  coiu'se  shall  agree  to 
furnish  the  facihties  necessary  for  the  practical  carrying  out  at  the 
homes  of  the  boys  of  the  teachings  of  the  agricultural  instructors,  not 
everything  in  any  single  year,  but  something  every  year.  Parents  of 
farm  boys  who  seek  admission  to  a  separate  or  county  agricultural 
school  must  also  meet  this  condition.  In  the  cases  of  village  or  city 
boys  who  thmk  they  desire  to  become  farmers,  either  the  parents,  or 
the  schools  on  their  behalf,  must  provide  the  required  facilities  for 
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productive  farm  work  in  connection  with  the  phases  of  farming  taught 
these  hoys  in  the  classroom. 

(7)  Advisory  committee. — ^Another  condition  precedent  to  the 
establishment  of  vocational  agricultural  training  in  any  given  locality 
is  the  appointment  of  an  "advisory  committee"  consisting  of  five 
progressive  farmers  to  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  instructor,  or 
instructors,  in  adapting  the  agricultural  training  to  the  particular 
needs  of  that  locality.  It  is  considered  desirable,  moreover,  that  at 
least  one  member  of  this  committee  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
parents  of  boys  in  the  agricultural  classes  and  that  one  shall  be  a 
farm  woman. 

(8)  Promising  solution  ofproblem. — ^The  home-project  or  part- 
time  plan  has  attracted  wide  attention  among  Massachusetts  educa- 
tors, and  its  results  are  being  watched  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Many  now  believe  that  home  farm  work,  supervised  by  the  school, 
where  conditions  are  at  aU  like  those  in  Massachusetts,  might  well  be 
substituted  very  generally  for  the  present  methods  of  little  work,  or 
no  work  at  all,  of  a  managerial  nature  now  found  in  coimection  with 
vocational  agricultural  school  training;  and  that  the  project  method 
of  bringing  agricultural  science  inunediately  to  bear  on  actual  farm 
practice,  in  conunercial  agricultural  enterprises,  conducted  by  the 
boys  themselves  on  their  own  home  farms,  is  a  promising  solution  of 
our  most  pressing  problem  in  this  field  of  vocational  training. 

A.  Young  people  respond. — This  plan  was  first  tried  at  Smith's 
Agricultural  School,  Northampton,  Mass;  Beginning  with  the 
school  year  1908-9,  this  school,  of  which  the  writer  was  then  director, 
has  employed  a  man  throughout  the  summer  for  the  express  purpose 
of  assisting  the  boys  in  appljdng  the  teachings  of  the  school  in  tiieir 
home  farm  work.  This  man  goes  from  farm  to  farm,  with  authority 
over  specific  operations.  The  approach  is  very  modest.  It  is 
through  the  boy.  But  the  work  is  done  on  the  father's  farm,  and 
under  the  father's  eyes.  The  father  may  himself  follow  the  methods 
taught  by  the  school  or  department  in  his  own  larger  scaled  opera- 
tions, and  not  a  few  of  the  fathers  of  the  boys  are  now  doing  {his. 
The  efforts  of  the  supervising  instructors,  however,  are  primarily 
for  the  assistance  of  the  boys.  If  the  instructors  are  scrupulously 
careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of  interference  with  the 
operations  of  the  fathers,  they  are  no  less  insistent  upon  the  right  of 
their  pupils  to  follow  the  methods  learned  at  school  in  the  execution 
of  their  home  projects.  This  method  immediately  appeals  to  the 
motor  instincts  and  activities  of  boys  of  secondarynschool  age.  The 
success  of  boys  in  the  com  growing  clubs  in  many  States  shows  that 
boys  instantly  respond  to  help  at  home.  A  school-boy  of  16  at  a  recent 
Massachusetts  com  show  won  the  sweepstakes  against  all  comers, 
including  the  sweepstakes  winner  of  the  previous  year  at  the  big  New 
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E2ngland  com  show,  for  the  best  single  ear  of  com  and  also  the  best 
collection  of  10  ears.  He  had  been  given  seed  by  the  former  winner, 
and  had  been  told  and  shown  out  of  school  hours  what  to  do,  and 
when  and  how  to  do  it  on  his  father's  land.  The  man  who  helped 
him  said  '*That  boy  has  pumped  me  all  summer."  Most  boys,  like 
most  men,  leam  best  by  being  told  and  shown  on  the  field  of  action. 
Moreover,  this  sort  of  response,  by  which  the  pupil,  and  not  the 
teacher,  does  most  of  the  '' pumping,"  is  not  only  a  delightful  school 
experience,  but  it  is,  also,  counted  upon  as  a  fimdamental  educa- 
tional factor  of  the  Massachusetts  home  project  plan. 

B,  Earning  and  learning. — This  method  offers  the  boy,  all  too  eager 
to  quit  school  for  work  on  reaching  his  fourte^ith  birthday,  a  strong 
incentive  to  continue  in  school,  because  it  bids  fair  to  make  him  an 
earner  while  still  a  learner.  Boys  like  to  feel  that  as  members  of  the 
family  they  are  at  last  able  to  pay  their  own  way.  The  highest  net 
profit,  so  far  reported,  which  was  made  by  an  agricultural  pupil  in 
1912  from  a  home-farm  project  where  live  stock  was  used  was  $270.24.* 
By  ''net  profit"  is  meant  the  profit  after  the  pupil  has  paid  himself 
for  his  own  labor  and  met  all  other  expenses  in  connection  with  his 
project.  There  were  some  failures  to  show  profit  from  project  work. 
Figures  were  radically  reduced  in  a  few  cases  by  unseasonable  frosts^ 
droughty  or  blight.  One  boy's  garden  was  cut  back  three  times,  at 
considerable  intervals  apart,  by  killing  frosts. 

On  the  whole,  the  returns  were  creditable  and  encouraging. 

Twenty-five  boys — five  from  each  of  five  unlike  farming  sections  in 
Massachusetts,  where  this  plan  was  in  operation  in  1912 — earned  from 
farm  work  in  connection  with  making  excellent  records  for  scholar- 
ships at  school,  $5,102.30.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  be  found 
two  pages  giving  details  regarding  the  individual  projects  of  these 
boys.  The  table  may  serve  to  illustrate,  also,  the  items  of  accoimting 
for  which  the  pupils  are  held  responsible.' 

3.  PRIZES  AND  HOME  PROJECTS. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  30  or  more  incorporated  agricultural  societies, 
each  of  which  receives  $200  a  year  from  the  State  for  such  purposes, 

'  In  this  case  the  pupil  had  paid  himself  for  labor  $109.08.  His  direct  earnings  from  this  project  were 
therefore  $379.36.  Daring  this  period  this  pupil  was  allowed,  also,  $a00  credit  for  other  farm  work  dona 
St  home.  The  cash  and  credit  received  by  this  pupil  for  farm  work  daring  the  whole  project  period,  there 
fore  amounted  to  $679.26.  But  the  accounts  covering  this  project  showed  the  following  interesting  and 
Blgnlflcant  sums  paid  or  allowed  other  members  of  his  family:  $109.02  for  labor,  man  or  horse;  $662.47  for 
nut,  hay,  etc,  or  a  total  for  the  others  of  $771.40.  This  pupil  graduated  fh>m  the  Smith's  Agricultural 
8<^ool  at  Northampton  In  June,  1912.  A  tabulated  statement  from  the  accounts  of  five  pupils  from  each 
of  the  five  points  in  the  State  where  home  work  had  been  supervised  in  the  school  year  1912  Is  given  on 
pages  18, 19.  No  figures  for  Easton  are  given,  because  the  vocatfooal  agricultural  department  at  that 
place,  as  stated  in  the  text,  did  not  begin  work  until  September,  1912. 

'Thirty  boya—flvB  flrom  each  of  six  pointa— earned  lh>m  Harm  work,  In  oonneotion  with  the  study  of 
UMir  agricultural  projects,  in  1913,  $0,728.08.  The  scale  and  the  number  of  the  protJeots  carried  by  the 
^yt  in  1913  were  practically  twice  as  great  as  those  in  1912. 
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and  by  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  associations,  are  proving 
to  be  important  incentives  to  home-project  work.  The  agricultural 
department  at  Hadley  headed  the  list  of  winners  in  1912  by  adding  to 
its  local  prizes  the  championship  of  the  State  in  stock  judging.  The 
total  amoimt  awarded  the  Hadley  pupils  was  $243  at  fairs,  and  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  won  in  a  corn-growing  contest  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.^  Working 
strictly  for  profit  in  a  number  of  cases  the  past  year  did  not  permit 
of  competing  for  prizes;  but  the  two  lines  of  effort  may  be  harmo- 
nized, and,  one  being  conducted  as  supplementary  to  the  other,  the 
intelligence  brought  to  bear  by  the  boys  on  their  productive  farm 
work  can  not  but  be  made  the  keener  by  such  contests. 

4.  HOME  PROJECTS  OF  NONRSSmBNTS. 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  pupils  from  other  towns  may 
attend  vocational  agricultural  schools  or  departments,  and  that  tui- 
tion on  their  behalf,  at  rates  fixed  by  the  board  of  education,  shall  be 
paid  by  their  home  towns.  On  accoimt  of  tuition,  however,  the 
State  reimburses  the  home  towns  of  nonresident  pupils  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  the  amounts  paid. 

Attendance  of  nonresident  pupils  is  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board  of  education,  and  their  home  projects  must  be  properly  super- 
vised. This  provision  is  extending  the  influence  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  supervision  over  a  widening  area.  One 
instructor  has  ridden  a  circuit  the  past  summer  of  between  50  and  60 
miles,  when  traveling  by  the  most  direct  route  from  boy  to  boy 
enrolled  in  his  classes,  and  his  duties  as  supervisor  have  taken  him 
regularly  into  six  towns.  Another  has  a  circuit  of  between  40  and  50 
miles.  The  shortest  round  trip  was  30  miles.  It  may  more  than 
once  happen  that  a  town  which  could  not  alone  command  a  sufficient 
enrollment  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  department 
in  its  high  school  may  with  the  aid  of  a  few  nonresident  pupils  be 
able  to  do  so.  With  the  extension  of  its  influence,  there  goes  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  type  of  training  by  means 
of  the  State-aided  tuition  payments. 

I  One  hundred  and  thirty  boys,  each  under  10  years  of  age,  are  reported  to  have  competed  at  local  iain 
for  the  preliminary  prizes  of  |16, 110,  and  S5  in  gold.  Hadley  won  first  at  Amherst  and  again  first  at  North- 
ampton. At  the  final  contest  in  Brockton  there  were  15  competitors,  with  scholarships  at  Hasaachosetts 
Agricultoral  College  to  the  value  of  1160  and  $50  offered,  and  both  were  won  by  Hadley.  There  were  five 
classes  to  be  Judged,  and  a  perfect  score  in  each  was  60  points  fbr  placing  and  40  points  for  raascma,  or  a  pos- 
siblegrand  total  for  the  five  classes  of  500  pofaits.  The  educational  value  of  theoontests  was  diown  markedly 
in  the  cases  of  the  Hadley  boys,  who  entered  the  preliminary  contests  at  both  Amherst  and  Northamptim. 
The  five  boys  who  entered  both  learned  so  much  from  their  experience  at  Amherst  that  they  raised  their 
rating  in  the  Northampton  contest  a  total  of  217  points,  an  average  of  about  40  points  each.  Other  kgrl> 
cultural  pupils  have  won  generous  amounts,  those  of  the  Smith's  Agricultural  School  heading  Uie  list, 
leavfaig  the  Brockton  fair  out  of  account,  with  a  total  of  S50  won  at  local  liairs. 
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5.  SALARIES  FOR  HOMB-PROJBCT   mSTRUCTIOn   AND   SUPBRVISION. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  teaching  and  supervision 
necessary  to  the  successful  development  of  the  school  and  home 
farm  cooperative  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  training  require 
instructors  of  exceptional  ability,  both  as  practical  farmers  and  as 
students  of  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  science  which  bear  upon 
productive  agriculture.  So  far  admirable  selections  appear  to  have 
been  made.  A  fortunate  feature  of  the  legislation  providing  State 
aid  is  that  there  is  no  limit  fixed  for  salaries.  The  best  man  for  any 
given  position  may  be  selected,  and  the  local  authorities  may  pay 
whatever  they  feel  their  peculiar  conditions  warrant  in  order  to 
secure  and  retain  his  services.  The  salaries  at  present  range  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  a  year  for  members  of  staffs  below  the  grade  of 
principal  or  director;  but  there  is  an  evident  desire,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  start  the  instructor  at  about  $1,200  a  year. 

6.  CULTURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  division  of  time  in  carrying  out  the  school  and  home  farm 
cooperative  method  of  training,  whether  in  agricultural  departments 
in  high  schools  or  in  the  separate  agricultural  school,  is  as  follows:  For 
the  execution  of  the  projects,  including  work  during  vacations  and 
other  out-of-school  hours,  50  per  cent,  and  for  the  related  study,  30  per 
cent.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  boy  is  devoted  to 
general  culture  and  good-citizenship  instruction,  wherein  systematic 
courses  may  be  provided  in  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  civics, 
current  events,  mathematics,  and  science. 

7.  PARMINO  AND  GOOD  CITIZBNSHIP. 

Good  educational  results  have  already  been  achieved.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  training 
win  justify  itself  from  every  reasonable  point  of  view,  and  will  prove 
to  possess  undeniable  merit  as  a  plan  of  training  both  for  farming 
as  a  definite  calling  and  for  intelligent  and  vigorous  participation  in 
the  conununity  life  of  any  Commonwealth. 
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State-aided  vocational  offricultural  education — Examples  of  the 


PupU'a 
age. 

Project  or  project*. 

School  or  department 

Title. 

Scope. 

« 

t 

t 

4 

Northampton . . . .' 

18 
10 

18 

18 
20 
16 
14 
14 
17 
15 
17 
18 
15 
18 
16 
17 
16 
16 
17 
16 
15 
17 
17 
17 
14 

Hi^rylM.  _ 

12  Jerseys,  Nov.-June 

fHot-heSu 

Mar.  1-June7... 

Poultry 

22  R.I.  Reds 

Potatoes 

Strawberries 

iacre 

i^nnnpiikntii,. 

. 

Hot-bed .".... 

£arly  spring 

Northampton 

Potatoes 

J  acre 

Poultry 

28  White  Lespboms. . . 

Northampton. 

Poultry 

62  Barred  Roclcs,  4  months. 

Northampton. 

Al^lV 

Petersham 

Garden  and  potatoes 

Garden 

iacreeach 

Pet4r!4iam.....  .  . 

acre 

Petertfiam 

Garden 

Petenham... 

^Garden 

acre.... 

P^t»r«h(|rp.. 

0  arden  and  potatoes 

and  (acre 

Hadley 

acre  c.  118  anole  trees...  . 

HiiSSy  :: 

Ree#,  poultry,  com. . 

8  hives  25  R.  I  Reds  1  acre  c 

Hadley 

Com  and  poultry 

1  acre  c  10  birds  SOdiicks... 

Hadley 

Fruit  and'pouitfy 

Sll!?*^!!'^''"^^"**^-- 

Poultry 

NorthSoroiuii 

Sweet  peas 

128  sq.  rods 

01  sq.  rods.. 

Nnrthlvimiigh 

Garden. 

Northlxvoa^ 

1  acre  p.,  1  acre  c 

Northborough 

Com  and  potatoes 

acre  c./i  acre  p 

Potatoes. T 

f  acre  (drought). 

Jacre 

1  acre 

HanrtS!!T;:::::::: 

Garden.. 

Harwich 

Garden 

Harwich 

Garden 

lacre...    .                                           t 

Harwich 

Garden 

acre.... 

Harwich 

acre 

Total  for  25  papOfl... 

^ r  " 1 

1 
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PapU's  project  income. 

Other  family  income  fh>m 
papD's  project. 

Cash  or  credit  received  by  pupil  trom 
farm  work  during  project  period. 

Net 

profit. 

Paid 
self  for 
labor. 

Total. 

Labor, 
manor 
horse. 

Rent, 
seed, 
etc. 

Total. 

At 
home. 

Away 
troiD. 
home. 

His 

own 

project. 

Grand 
total. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

18 

It 

14 

1370.34 
37.80 
16.94 
16.38 
36.65 
11.04 
3.68 
38.74 
19.33 

$109.02 

8.80 

6.00 

2.42 

8.05 

3.46 

3.82 

4.52 

13.72 

4.83 

16.76 

12.00 

20.00 

11.80 

15.00 

8.45 

38.50 

20.20 

6.15 

13.50 

14.70 

3.00 

13.80 

11.25 

7.57 

16.20 

18.10 

22.40 

6.70 

7.00 

1379.26 
46.60 
22.94 
18.70 
34.70 
14.50 

7.50 
33.36 
33.94 

4.83 
110.06 
56.35 
30.67 
36.83 
33.00 
76.45 
97.00 
48.47 
36.30 
31.15 
57.70 
33.00 
37.30 
44.35 

8.49 
46.47 
93.10 
35.03 
33.63 
14.90 

$109.03 

$662.47 

4.96 

25.06 

6.40 

8.00 

1.73 

8.44 

22.16 

16.10 

31.35 

LOO 

15.35 

4.75 

16.60 

$771.49 
64.30 

37.16 

16.10 

41.32 

30.45 

20.35 

8.75 

21.25 

23.53 

83.89 

24.00 

21.30 

5.00 

3.00 

$200.00 
180.00 

175.00 

$379.26 
122.94 

161.81 

3Z94 
4.83 
110.06 
56.36 
30.67 
25.83 
33.00 
76.45 
97.00 
48.47 
26.30 
21.16 
57.70 
83.00 
37.30 
44.35 
8.49 
46.47 
93.10 
85.08 
22.62 
14.90 

$570.36 

$14.75 

68.00 

•  162.50 

146.05 

48.00 

6.08 

2.50 

22.50 

30.00 

27.00 

817.69 

3.10 
16.80 

4.83 

204.81 

196.44 

9.97 
20.45 
5.00 
4.00 
4.65 
23.53 
47.14 
8.00 
10.80 
3.00 

1^.88 

93.30 
44.35 
10.67 
14.03 
18.00 
68.00 
68.5a 
38.27 
30.15 

7.66 
43.00 
30.00 
23.50 
33.10 
.93 
31.27 
75.00 
12.63 
15.92 

7.90 

100.60 

164.60 

150.00 

63.60 

32.10 

167.50 

116.00 

232.00 

47.30 

202.50 

168.00 

185.00 

197.50 

132.00 

167.50 

12.00 

5.00 

65.00 

75.00 

12.00 

358.66 
237.08 
183.17 
111.83 
95.10 

36.76 
16.00 
10.50 
2.00 
3.00 

360.96 
313.00 

15.00 

126.30 

12.50 

206.47 
196.90 
236.15 

325.70 

3.13 
6.85 
9.25 
1.40 
6.00 
1.90 
1.20 
1.40 
9.62 

6.00 
12.65 
46.96 
23.60 
2.50 
5.00 
4.00 
1.30 

9.13 
18.50 
56.20 
25.00 
8.50 
6.90 
5.20 
2.70 
9.62 

15.00 

338.00 
334.80 

6.00 

181.36 
175.99 

68.47 

10.00 

106.10 
100.08 

5.00 
38.00 

103.63 
64.90 

1,066.75 

446.72 

1,513.47 

319.04 

994.60 

1,313.64 

2,840.10 

752. 18 

1,510.02 

5,103.30 

1  Project  income,  less  shrinkage  In  inventory  of  $3.45,  gives  $51.81. 
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Chapter  n. 
AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  STUDY.* 

INFORMATION  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUC- 
TORS AS  TO  COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT 
STUDY   APPROVABLE   FOR   STATE   AID   IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  WORK  AND  RELATED  STUDY. 

The  home-project  or  part-time  plan  of  vocational  agricultural 
education  embodies,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  I,  two  distinct 
features.  One  is  productive  farm  work,  supervised  by  a  special 
agricultural  instructor,  or  group  of  agricultural  instructors;  the  other 
is  study  directly  related  to  that  productive  work.  Both  are  essential, 
and  for  each  careful  provision  must  be  made. 

Of  the  two,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  an  easier  task  for  the 
special  instructor  to  inspire  and  to  direct  competent  agricultural 
production  than  to  amplify  and  organize  the  training  of  his  pupils 
so  as  to  insure  thoroughgoing  study  directly  bearing  upon  their 
individual  enterprises.  Study  directly  bearing  upon  the  projects  of 
the  pupils  is  called  "  project  study." 

2.  PROJECT    STUDY   SUITABLE   FOR   VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

(1)  Range  and  progress. — Beginning  with  the  boy  of  14,  who 
entered  a  vocational  agricultural  school  in  September,  1911,  we  may 
graphically  represent  the  contemplated  progress  of  his  training  from 
year  to  year  by  the  following  diagram.  (See  fig.  1,  p.  23.)  His 
training  should  make  him  acquainted  with  farm  life  and  a£Fairs  in 
general,  and  especially  well  informed  and  competent  in  the  particular 
fields  covered  by  his  special  projects.  No  boy  is  required  to  carry 
out  projects  in  every  field  here  Usted. 

(2)  Studies  not  on  diagram. — Such  subjects  as  agricultural 
botany,  agricultural  chemistry,  history,  civics,  and  EngUsh  occupy 
other  portions  of  the  time  of  the  pupils  in  a  regular  four-years 
course. 

1  This  chapter  Is  chiefly  a  reprodootioQ  of  materials  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  EduoatloQ 
in  its  Bulletin  No.  8. 
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3.  PROJECT     STUDY     SUITABLE     FOR     VOCATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS  IN  SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

(1)  Necessary  groupings. — In  order  to  enable  one  agricultural 
instructor  to  direct  the  project  work  and  study  of  each  of  his  pupils 
during  a  full  half  of  the  school  time  through  a  four-year  course, 
groupings  by  years  and  projects  like  those  in  the  following  diagram 
are  necessary.  These  groupings  hold  during  the  fall  and  spring 
terms.  Certain  other  studies,  like  those  above  stated  as  open  to 
separate  agricultural  school  pupils,  may  be  taken  during  the  winter 
and  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms;  but,  if  taken,  must  be  so  timed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  agricultural  project  work  and  study.* 


Sehool  j—n  MidlM  1>U.  Ul«.  ud  otbar  9wnL 

J—XU, 

time. 

School  years  eadlav  U14.  Ul«.  and  other  even 
years. 

Third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  one-half  school 
time. 

AfiloiUtiixal  MiMiM  aad  pro jaoti  applied  to  n 

glveo  oommuntty: 
Kltohen  sardtalaff— VegeUbles,  small  fruits. 
Omameiitol  plaattaf—Shrubbery,    flowering  , 

plants,  lawns. 

homo  sod  adiool  use— hot  beds,  oold  fhunes, 
etc. 

▲gxtonltiiral  lelmtce  and  projects  applied  to  a 

given  community: 
Jam  animala— Types,  breeding,  managwneot. 
Farm  bnlldtaiffa-Sanitation  and  oonvenieiiccs, 

plans,  construction,  upkeep. 
Fhzm  erops  for  keeping  the  animals,  rotations, 

balandng,  cultivation,  etc. 
Fhzm  wachhiee  and  implements,  their  use  and 

repair. 

Sehool  jMun  eadlsf  ItU  IMi.  aad  oth«r  odd 
Tears. 

First  and  second  year  pupils,  one-half  school 
time. 

School  years  endlnc  19U.  1917,  and  other  odd 
years. 

Third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  one-half  sehool 
time. 

Agrloulturai  sdonce  and  projects  applied  to 
a  glyea  community: 

Small  animals— Poultry,  sheep,  swine,  bees— 
types,  breeding,  management,  rations,  etc. 

BnildlAffS  and  equipment  tor  small  animals- 
plans,  cost,  etc. 

quantities,  seeds,  soils,  place  in  form  crop 
rotation,    fertilising,    tillage,    harvesting, 
storage. 
Fazm  shop  woA  and  other  construction. 

▲cilcnltural  sdeBce  and  projects  appBed  to 
a  given  community: 

Fmlt  growlaf— Orcharding  and  small  fruits 
not  before  dealt  with,  propagation,  cultiva- 
tion, packing,  etc. 

Market  gitfdeilBc-lCarkets,  soils,  seeds,  fer- 
tiUsers,  tillage. 

Buildings  and  appBances,  plans,  devices,  im- 
plements and  machines— cost,  use,  and  up- 

Farm  shop  work  and  other  construction. 

Fit.  S.— Department  project  stndy  diafram. 

(2)  Agriculture  first. — The  regulations  governing  these  depart- 
ments further  require  that  when  conflict  is  unavoidable  or  when,  as 
at  planting  time,  continuous  application  for  a  number  of  consecutive 
days  to  his  projects  becomes  necessary,  all  else  must  yield  to  the 
pupil's  proper  agricultural  instruction,  no  matter  at  what  cost  for 
the  time  being  to  his  other  studies. 

Economic  returns  as  direct  incentives  to  competent  training  are 
fimdamental  here,  as  in  the  training  of  vocational  agricultural 
schools. 

1  The  agricultural  instructor  is  given  his  vacation  in  winter.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  (flg.  2)  will  show 
that  in  both  odd  and  even  years  he  carries  responsibility  for  both  plant  projects  and  animal  projects.  He 
is  thus  well  prepared  to  answer  questions  of  farmers  whenever  they  may  turn  to  him  for  advice. 
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If  experience  shows  that  instruction  in  the  departments  should 
bo  limited  to  first  and  second  year  projects,  pupils  desirous  of  third 
and  fourth  year  project  training  may  later  be  provided  for  in  the  sepa- 
rate or  county  agricultural  schools. 

4.  PROJECT  STUDY  CONCENTRATION.    YEAR  LIMITS. 

(1)  Pupil. — ^As  shown  by  the  foregoing  digrams,  the  range  of  the 
boy's  training  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  extensive,  covering  typical 
farm  products  which  are  feasible  for  his  neighborhood.  It  is  de- 
signed, however,  that  the  training  of  each  year  shall  be  complete  in 
itself;  also,  whatever  other  projects  he  may  undertake  or  continue 
on  his  own  account,  that  the  pupil's  first  duty  in  any  given  year  shall 
be  the  carrying  out  of  certain  projects  selected  from  the  groups 
assigned  to  that  year  for  study. 

(2)  Instructor. — Similarly,  while  an  agricultural  instructor  may 
give  advice  and  assistance  privately  to  pupils  who  are  carrying  on 
extra  projects,  the  first  duty  of  this  instructor  is  to  the  particular 
groups  of  projects  published  for  any  given  year. 

(3)  Published  year  groups. — In  short,  upon  the  particular  project 
groups  published  for  treatment  in  any  given  year  the  attention  of 
both  pupils  and  instructors  should  be  concentrated. 

5.  PROJECT  STUDY  AND  CAPACITY  OF  PUPILS. 

(1)  Individual  v.  Class. — Careful  planning  of  the  project  study  will 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  each  instructor.  The  project  method  of 
education  more,  it  is  believed,  than  all  others  takes  into  accoimt  the 
aptitudes,  requirements,  and  accomplishments  of  indvidual  pupils 
as  these  are  revealed  from  hour  to  hour. 

(2)  Varying  capacity. — ^Acquaintance  with  pupils  who  enroll  for 
vocational  agricultural  education  reveals  wide  variation  among  them 
in  capacity  for  project  study.  Since  farm  results  under  the  project 
method  must  be  obtained,  not  directly  by  the  instructor,  but  indi- 
rectly through  the  individual  pupils,  the  instructor's  plan  should  pro- 
vide for  at  least  an  essential  minimum  of  accomplishment  on  the  part 
of  the  least  capable,  for  a  desirable  maximum  on  the  part  of  the  most 
capable,  and  for  a  large  body  of  educational  values  to  be  grasped  by . 
the  greatest  number,  pupils  who  are  neither  the  least  nor  the  most 

capable. 

6.  KINDS  OF  PROJECT  KNOWLEDGE. 

There  may  be  distinguished  three  phases  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural projects,  suited  pretty  exactly  in  their  varying  scope  and 
degrees  of  difficulty,  to  the  three  fairly  distinct  kinds  or  grades  of 
capacity  found  among  the  agricultural  pupils.  An  analysis  of 
project  knowledge  which  shows  these  three  sorts  or  gradations  will 
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be  of  direct  assistance  to  the  instructor  in  formulating  his  project- 
study  program. 

(1)  RuleSy  or  plans  and  specifications,  however  simple  in  outline 
and  whether  on  paper  or  in  the  mind,  are  necessary  for  the  intelligent 
execution  of  any  piece  of  productive  work. 

A  boy  may  become  a  more  or  less  capable  farm  hand  without 
knowledge  in  advance  of  the  enterprise,  as  a  whole,  upon  which  he 
enters.  An  ordinary  laborer  is  capable  of  taking  orders  and  of  doing 
routine  farm  work.  Project  work  under  capable  supervision  should 
produce  a  skillful  farm  hand,  but  one  who  desired  hand  training  only 
should  hire  out  to  a  progressive  farmer. 

Project  study,  the  other  fundamental  of  the  project  method,  should 
produce  managerial  abiUty.  Good  headwork  is  required  for  successful 
farming  no  less  than  good  handwork.  Project  study  in  the  case  of 
even  the  least  capable  boy  admitted  to  this  training  should  result  in 
evidence  of  mental  accomplishment.  A  good  form  of  such  evidence 
is  a  record  on  paper  of  the  rules  by  which  that  boy  proposes  to  be,  or 
has  been,  governed  in  the  execution  of  his  productive  enterprises. 
Inability  or  disinclination  on  the  part  of  any  pupil  to  find  or  formulate 
such  rules  is  evidence  of  his  present  mental  or  moral  imfiithess  for 
this  type  of  training. 

Mastery,  in  short,  of  the  simplest  rules  by  which  the  success  of  his 
productive  work  must  be  determined  should  be  looked  upon  as  an 
essential  minimum  of  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  least 
capable  boy  who  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  class. 

(2)  Reasoning* — Beyond  the  precise  rules  necessary  for  success  in 
any  given  project  there  is  the  reasoning  from  experience  or  from 
scientific  principles,  which  is  their  justification.  Most  of  the  members 
of  a  class  readily  penetrate  to  this  reasoning;  or,  at  the  hands  of  a 
capable  instructor,  are  penetrated  by  it. 

The  larger  educational  efforts  of  the  instructor  should  be  directed 
toward  training  his  boys,  not  merely  in  finding  the  naked  rules  by 
which  their  project  work  must  be  governed,  but  also  in  discovering 
the  practical  experience  or  the  laws  of  nature  which  Ue  back  of  them; 
that  is  to  say,  he  should  aim  to  possess  his  pupils  of  rules,  not  as 
''rules  of  thumb,''  but  as  rules  of  reason. 

Good  farm  management  depends  upon  good  judgment,  upon  rea- 
soning power — not  on  abiUty  to  find  good  rules  so  much  as  on  ability 
to  make  them.  In  the  notebooks  of  most  of  the  boys,  therefore,  there 
should  be  recorded  the  general  principles  which  they  have  mastered 
and  of  which  their  rules  have  been  but  particular  appUcations. 

(3)  Broader  results. — The  third  kind  of  project  knowledge  may 
consist  of  informational  materials  of  many  sorts — statistical,  com- 
mercial, geographical,  historical,  scientific,  social,  and  the  like. 
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Such  knowledge  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  tool  for  carrying 
out  a  project.  It  may  directly  supply  neither  a  rule  nor  a  reason. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  consist  of  many  most  interesting  discoveries, 
oflfer  much  most  excellent  educational  experience,  and  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  give  the  young  producer  what  may  be  termed,  in  the 
broader  senses  of  that  expression,  agricultural  horizon. 

Such  knowledge  falls  readily  within  the  grasp  of  the  most  capable 
pupil,  and  may  well  be  considered  for  him  a  most  desirable  maximum 
of  project  knowledge. 

(4)  Typical  for  all  projects. — These  three  kinds  of  project  knowledge 
are  typical  for  all  vocational  agricultural  projects  and  years.  Of  the 
three,  the  first  and  second  are  in  the  strictest  sense  vocational;  the 
third  has  obvious  vocational  relations,  but  may  be  largely  cultural. 

(5)  The  three  R's  of  the  project  method. — It  may  not  be  altogether 
amiss  to  declare  at  this  point  in  express  terms  that  in  these  divisions 
of  project  knowledge,  ''Rules/*  "Reasoning/'  and  "Broader  results," 
we  have  the  three  fundamentals — the  three  R's — of  agricultural 
study  by  the  project  method. 

7.    PROJECT  STUDY  RECORDS. 

(1)  Of  highest  importance. — In  view  of  the  above  discussion,  the 
project  study  records  of  the  pupils  become  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  them  we  may  expect  to  find  the  results  of  the  instructor's  best 
efforts  as  both  program  maker  and  teacher. 

(2)  A  supposed  project — ^The  groups  of  projects  published  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  1914  include  Idtchen  gardening.  A  constitu- 
ent of  kitchen  gardening  is  vegetable  growing.  Suppose  that  the 
boy's  main  project  is  providing  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  home  vegetable 
supply.  Suppose  a  subproject  to  be  the  production  of  lettuce. 
Suppose,  finally,  that  we  consider  the  knowledge  related  to  this 
subproject  to  have  been  assembled  in  a  notebook.* 

(3)  A  supposed  notebook. — ^The  aims  of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  project  study  may  then  be  represented  graphically  by  the  foDow- 
ing  diagram  (fig.  3)  of  such  a  possible  notebook.  The  dotted  vertical 
line  indicates  the  binding  of  two  notebook  pages  which  lie  open  and 
are  ruled  as  if  a  single  broad  sheet.  Notebooks  so  ruled  are  now  in 
successful  use.  The  diagram  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  The  subject 
matter  below  the  headings  is  explanatory  of  the  several  kinds  of 
knowledge  the  pupil  would  find  and  record. 

>  Notebooks  should,  of  oourae,  be  kept  by  every  pupil;  or,  If  not  kept  in  notebooks,  the  record  of  his 
findings  from  his  project  study  should  be  kept  by  the  pupil  on  cards,  filed  back  of  tab  cards  bearing  appro- 
priate project  titles.  The  agent  of  the  board  of  education  for  agricultural  education  assists  Massachu- 
setts  instniotocB  in  the  use  of  the  card  method.  If  this  is  pretened  and  his  help  is  desired. 
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8.  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PROJECT  STUDY,  TIME,  AND  MATERIALS. 

(1)  Diagram  column  widths. — The  relative  widths  of  the  above 
columns  may  be  considered  indications  of  an  approved  apportion- 
ment of  time  among  the  three  kinds  of  subject  matter  for  the  most 
capable  pupil.  The  first  colunm  represents  the  least  requirement 
any  pupil  should  be  expected  to  meet  in  order  to  justify  his  reten- 
tion in  the  class.  The  first  and  second  colunms  represent  require- 
ments most  of  the  pupils  should  be  expected  to  meet. 
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Fio.  3.— Diagram  of  project  study  record. 

(2)  Faculty  cooperation. — ^At  least  three-fourths  of  the  most  capable 
pupil's  time  should  be  occupied  by  the  subject  matter  of  columns 
1  and  2.  Column  3  might  well  be  covered,  particularly  in  the  later 
years  of  the  four-years'  course,  by  special  exercises  given  the  most 
capable  pupils  by  other  teachers,  such  as  teachers  of  botany,  chem- 
istry, physics,  mathematics,  drawing,  or  English.*  Close  coopera- 
tion between  these  teachers  and  the  agricultural  instructor  should 
further  this  end. 

(3)  No  pupil  "held  back/* — In  order  to  direct  the  project  study  of 
his  class  in  the  most  competent  manner,  the  instructor  must  of  course 
organize  his  teaching  materials  in  advance  in  accordance  with  two, 
at  least,  of  the  three  divisions  of  knowledge  above  described.     If  he 

1  For  asngSBstive  diagram  diowing  possible  correlation  of  elementary  school  subjects  withachool  garden- 
ing, see  the  insert  sheet,  opposite  page  2M,  of  ''Among  school  gardens/'  by  If.  Louise  Greene  ( Agrtoultuial 
Project  Bibliography.    Entry  No.  852.) 
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can  provide  materials  of  all  three  kinds,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  same  amount  of  time  may,  be  devoted  by  the 
entire  class  to  study  related  to  such  a  subproject  as  lettuce  produc- 
tion, and  yet  that  no  pupil  will  be  "held  back''  by  any  other  pupil — 
a  result  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  in  all  forms  of  teaching. 

(4)  First  column,  first  in  fact — It  should  be  emphasized,  further, 
that  the  first  concern  of  the  least  capable  should  be  equally  the  first 
concern  of  the  more  or  most  capable.  The  movement  of  project 
study  should  begin  at  column  1.  The  movement  should  be  from  left 
to  right,  across  the  field  represented  by  the  foregoing  "  Project  study 
record"  diagram — not,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  the  study  of 
agriculture,  from  right  to  left. 

(5)  High  school  half  daySi  spring  and  fall. — ^Probably  the  most 
difficult  school  schedule  problems  will  be  encountered  in  the  high- 
school  vocational  agricultural  departments.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  half  the  school  time  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms  is  to  be 
spent  on  agricultural  project  work  and  study.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
entire  allowance,  when  spent  away  from  home,  shall  be  spent  in  the 
room  with,  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of,  the  agricultural  in- 
structor. 

(6)  More  mature  and  less  mature  minded* — Diagrams  showing 
how  the  less  mature-minded  group  and  the  more  mature  may  be 
worked  to  good  advantage  during  the  high-school  department  strictly 
agricultural  half  days  follow.*     (See  figs.  4  and  6.) 

The  yoimger  group  is  assigned  to  the  agricultural  instructor  fore- 
noons. Parents  of  these  pupils  or  their  other  teachers  will  be  respon- 
sible for  their  afternoons.  In  these  departments,  where  the  entire 
enrollment  should  not  exceed  20,  the  pupils  may  generally  be  divided 
into  two  groups  of  about  equal  numbers.  Since  some  of  the  more  ma- 
ture have  already  been  attending  high  school,  where  there  is  but  one 
session,  and  have  started  on  morning  studies,  two  of  which  they 
may  desire  to  continue,  the  older  pupils  have  been  assigned  to  the  agri- 
cultural instructor  afternoons. 

(7)  Project  study  versus  agricultural  survey. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  most  of  each  half  day,  and,  when  occasion  demands  it,  the  entire 
time,  is  definitely  assigned  to  project  work  or  to  study  related  thereto. 
The  project  work  will  be  continued  during  the  summer,  with  school 
supervision.  The  project  study  will  be  completed  in  the  fall  and 
spring  terms;  except  that  during  the  siunmer  there  will  be  much 
reviewing,  in  field  and  bam,  of  facts  and  principles,  some  noting  of 
new  facts  as  a  basis  for  the  further  study  of  principles,  and  careful 
daily-record  keeping  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  projects 
conducted. 

*  These  diagruns  may  be  found  suggestive  In  schedule  making  at  separate  agricultural  schools,  where 
the  project  study  method  is  followed. 
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(8)  Class  focus. — ^The  horizontal  cleavages  set  off  the  first  and  last 
periods — ^periods  which  have  this  in  common,  that  for  the  time  being 
there  is  in  each  period  some  single  focus  of  attention  for  the  entire 
class.  Here  the  methods  are  those  with  which  all  are  familiar  in  class 
recitations  or  discussions. 


Periods.1 


Fortaoon  fronp:  Ftctt  and  Mcond  j—t  ttadtat*. 


9.00 
to 
9.45 


Afzicultiiral  wnimy  (elommtaxy):  About  75  period*. 

Oljeet:  General  study  of  agricultural  productkm  and  runil  life. 

Textbook:  "Beginnines  in  agriculture,"  by  Mann.  Put  emj^iasis  on  soils  and  plant  life 
portions  in  year  for  hortionlture;  on  animal  portions  in  year  for  animal  husbandry. 
Give  much  attention  to  suggested  problems. 

OmU  this  agricultural  survey  exercise  whenever  the  entire  forenoon  should  be  devoted  to 
productive  work,  or  to  library,  laboratory,  or  other  instruction  bearing  diieotly  upon 
that  work. 


9.45 

to 

11.15 


Project  work  or  project  study:  About  300  pniodg. 

Object:  Execution  of  home  or  school  productive  projects  undertaken  by  the  indiridual  stu> 
dents,  coupled  with  laboratory,  library,  and  other  study  and  observation  directly 
bearing  upon  those  projects. 

Concerted  attack  by  the  entire  class  on  plant  projects  in  even  years  (1912, 1914,  etc.),  and 
on  animal  projects  in  odd  years  (191.3, 1915,  etc.). 

An  extra  project  in  animal  husbandry  may  be  undertaken  in  an  even  year  by  special 
arrangementwith  the  instructor;  as,  also,  one  in  horticulture  in  an  odd  year. 

Reference  bodka  and  biUUtirUf  includine  agricultural  laboratory  manuals,  will  here  be  con- 
sulted according  to  the  ability  ana  needs  of  the  Individual  students. 

JVbf«6oolt«,  carefully  kept,  will  set  in  order  the  ideas  and  plans  derived  from  this  individual 
instruction  for  guioanoe  in  carrying  out  individual  projects. 

Method:  Minimum  of  class  instruction;  maximum  of  personal  Individual  guidance.  The 
instructor  will  go  from  student  to  student,  as  does  the  teacher  in  shopwork,  labora- 
tory, or  drawing  room. 


11.15 
to 
12.00 


Project  woric  or  project  itady  iOontinucd). 

Olaaa  discnaaioa  of  iadtfldnal  projeeti:  About  iM5  periods. 

Object:  To  subject  individual  ideas  and  plans  to  the  criticism  of  the  entire  class,  and  thus 
to  clarify  principles  and  intensify'  impressions. 

Round-up  of  opinion:  The  value  of  closing  each  forenoon  with  this  olass  discussion  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  tiiough  oach  has  oeen  working  on  hb  particular  prajjeot,  alfhave 
been  working  upon  the  same  sort  of  project ,  at  the  same  time:  as.  for  example,  lettuce 
as  a  kitchen  garden  crop.  A  device  for  making  all  acquainted  with  what  each  is 
doing,  and  showing  that  general  rules  must  often  be  modified  in  order  to  meet  local 
needs.    A  means  for  developing  the  managerial  type  of  mind. 


Fio.  4.— Diagram  of  agricultural  project  periods  for  selected  high  schools  hi  fall  and  sprhig  terms. 

(9)  Individual  focus. — The  vertical  cleavages  of  the  middle 
periods  may  serve  both  to  indicate  and  to  emphasize  the  individual 
study  of  each  pupil,  the  careful  and  the  exclusive  attention  given  to 
the  needs  of  each  pupil  by  the  instructor,  the  adaptation  of  general 
agricultural  principles  to  the  peculiar  home  farm  requirements  and 
facilities  of  each  partictdar  boy  in  the  class.  Here  the  methods  are 
those  which  have  their  closest  parallels  in  customary  school  **labo- 

>  Periods  may  be  of  the  same  length  as  those  of  any  partfeular  school.  Reserve  the  first  for  the  "  Survey,*' 
the  last  for  the  *'  Round-up,"  and  the  body  of  morning  for  individual  Instruction.  Periods  on  projects  in 
summer  wUl  be  determined  by  the  work  undertaken,  and  will  be  covered  by  daily  time  sheets. 
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ratoiy"  instruction;  whether  in  drawing  room,  shop,  fibrary,  or 
science  laboratory. 

(10)  Prime  merit  of  this  apportionment — ^It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  merits  of  this  project  or  part-time  plan  that  the  instructor 
is  thus  able  to  deal  with  the  particular  needs  and  capacities  of  indi- 
vidual pupils  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  close,  efficient,  and 
progressive  class  organization  and  control. 


Periods.! 

Afternoon  gronp:  More  matue  minded  itadente. 

1.00 
to 
1.45 

Asrtonltiiral  rarrey  (ndfanoed):  About  7S  period$. 

Textbook:  *< Elements  of  Agriculture,*'  hj  Warren.    Vary  emphasis  in  altemato  years 
to  aooord  with  subject  matter  of  project  work.    View  local  conditions  in  light  of  text. 

Omit  this  survey  exercise  whenever  the  entire  afternoon  should  be  spent  in  prelect  work 
or  in  observation  or  study  directly  related  thereto. 

1.45 

to 

3.15 

Ob^eO:  Execution  of  home  or  school  productive  projects,  coupled  with  library,  laboratory, 
and  other  study  and  observation  directly  related  to  those  projects. 

and  on  plant  projects  hi  odd  years  (1015, 19lt,  etc.). 

An  extra  pn^feet  in  horticulture  may  be  carried  out  by  special  arrangwnent  with  the 
,  instructor,  in  an  even  year;  or,  in  animal  husbandry,  in  an  odd  year. 

consulted,  aocordbig  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Notiboolu  will  be  carefully  kept,  for  setting  In  order  the  ideas  and  plans  derived  from 
this  individual  instruction  for  guidance  in  executing  the  projects  undertaken  for 
profit  by  the  individual  students. 

Method:  Same  as  in  forenoon  for  flnt  and  second  year  students. 

3.15 
to 
4.00 

Projeet  work  or  project  itadj  ( Continued). 
Olaas  dlMmsaioa  of  IndlTldnal  projeoti:  About  m  perhde, 
Scnu  purpoeet  to  be  served  here  as  in  correspondbig  period  for  less  mature  group. 
(See  last  period  of  forenoon.) 

Fig.  5.— Diagram  of  agricultural  project  periods  for  selected  high  adioob— Coodnded. 
9.  VEGETABLE-GROWING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

We  have  seen  that  vegetable  growing  is  among  the  projects  as- 
signed for  first  or  second  year  study.  The  pupil  brought  up  on 
a  farm  is  likely  to  bring  to  the  classroom  considerable  familiarity 
with  several  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables.  It  remains  for 
his  agricultm*al  instructor  to  amplify  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Chapter  III  gives  suggestive  outlines  for  vegetable  growing, 
together  with  a  brief  preliminary  discussion  of  various  possible 
classifications  of  vegetables  and  a  list  of  vegetables  successfully 
grown  in  Massachusetts  home  gardens.    It  is  therein  stated  that 


>  See  footnote  on  preceding  page  as  to  length  of  periods  and  number  of 
i^ply  to  more  mature  as  to  less  mature  students. 


summer  perfods.   Same  rules  to 
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probably  it  will  be  feasible  in  most  cases  for  the  piipils  to  undertake 
to  grow  11  varieties,  illustrative  of  the  11  groups  of  v^etables  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  very  practical  point  of  view  of  their 
methods  of  cultivation.  , 

The  requirements  and  tastes  of  most  families  will  probably  make 
it  easy  to  secure  the  consent  of  parents  to  the  growing  of  this  number 
of  varieties  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  home  supply.  In  addition 
each  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  at  least  one  variety  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  provide  a  surplus  for  sale  as  a  cash  crop. 


FInt 
period. 


Mid- 
dle 

r£ds. 


Last 
period. 


AgrloultiinU  rarrey: 

Single  Ibcna  of  attention  for  the  entire  class,  yIb,  the  common  textbook  subject 
or  problem  assigned  the  previous  day. 


BOFA: 


Boy  B  !  Boy  O  j  Boy  D I   Ste.   i  Bte. 

UfDUnDVAL  AGBICULTURAL  PBOJICIS. 

k 


Xie. 


is 

fl 


Bonnd-np  of  ideas  derived  from  the  individual  study  of  the  middle  periods. 
Again,  a  single  focus  of  attention. 


Fig.  6.— Another  diagram  of  the  agricultural  half  day. 

The  pupil  may  be  helped  at  will  in  the  actual  work  of  his  vege- 
table growing  by  members  of  his  family,  by  exchanging  work  with 
fellow  pupils,  or  by  hired  labor.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  he 
himself,  with,  of  course,  the  aid  of  his  agricultural  instructor,  shall 
plan  his  project  and  manage  it;  shall  be  taught  and  shall  attain 
proficiency  in  every  phase  of  the  actual  work  of  hb  productive 
enterprise;  and  finally  shall  render  an  accurate  accoimt  of  all 
expenditures  and  receipts  in  connection  with  his  undertaking. 

In  vocational  training  the  economic  aspects  of  the  projects  carried 
out  by  pupils  are  of  the  utmost  importance  both  as  to  manipulative 
skill  and  as  to  sagacity  in  management.  Work,  use  of  teams  and 
tools  and  such  materials  as  stable  manure,  for  which  cash  is  not 
paid,  should  therefore  be  charged  at  fair  valuations  against  the 
projects;  and  all  products,  whether  furnished  the  family,  given 
away,  or  sold,  should  be  credited  to  the  projects  at  ciurent  retail 
prices.  The  suggestive  outlines  in  Chapter  III  include  questions  on 
the  economic  elements  of  project  study. 
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10.  SMALL-FRUIT-GROWING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

The  best  home  gardens  are  seldom  considered  complete  without 
an  abimdant  supply  of  small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries.  Grapes  also 
are  sometimes  included.  The  small  fruits  are  often  found  in  the 
same  inclosure  with  the  garden  vegetables.  When  we  add  that 
the  garden  is  generally  most  convenient  if  located  near  the  house, 
and  that  all  of  these  small  fruits,  save  strawberries,  are  tall  or 
moderately  high  growing,  we  have  said  about  all  about  them  that 
can  be  said  in  general  for  assistance  in  garden  planning. 

Farm  boys  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  above  facts.  Fol- 
lowing, therefore,  the  making  of  the  preliminary  garden  sketch, 
which  should  show  intention  of  growing  one  or  more  small  fruits, 
the  small-fruit  project  study  will  best  deal  with  individual  varieties 
and  be  guided  by  outlines  like  those  suggested  for  varieties  of 

vegetables. 

11.  BBEKEEPING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

Beekeeping  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  side  line  in  well- 
balanced  farming.  It  is  particularly  important  where  any  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing.  It  is 
therefore  a  worthy  project  for  first  or  second  year  pupils. 

Every  agricultural  pupil  should  be  taught  the  importance  of 
bees  in  their  relations  to  economic  plants,  and  their  nature  and 
possibilities  as  economic  animals.  So  much  knowledge  will  be 
included  in  the  general  study  of  agriculture  by  both  the  younger 
and  the  older  pupils  during  the  periods  set  apart  in  the  foregoing 
diagrams,  figs.  4  and  5,  under  the  designation  "Agricultural  survey." 

Every  vocational  agricultural  school  and  department  should 
own,  work  with,  or  have  access  to  at  least  one  hive  of  bees.  Un- 
doubtedly certain  pupik  will  desire  to  conduct  beekeeping  projects. 
Project  study  outlines  should  be  prepared  for  them,  and  should 
cover  at  least  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  project  knowledge  before 
discussed. 

Since  pupils  are  not  to  be  required  to  conduct  projects  in  every 
field  covered  by  the  published  course  of  training,  beekeeping  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  kind  of  project  from  which,  at  their  desire 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  pupils  may  be  held  exempt. 

12.  POULTRY-EIEEPING  PROJECT  STUDY. 

The  study  of  poultry  keeping  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  as 
to  ways  and  means,  and  its  desirability  and  feasibility  have  been 
set  forth  with  considerable  detail  in  a  previous  report.*     It  may 

1  Board  of  Edneatloii  {Mms.),  seventy-fourth  annual  report,  for  190^10,  pp.  236-240;  also  ''National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Edueation/'  eleventh  yearbook,  Pt.  II,  pp.  8S-ia 

20489**— 1 
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safely  be  urged  that  ever}'  pupil  should  be  permitted,  and  even 
required,  to  conduct  a  poultry  project. 

Project  study  outlines  of  the  sort  suggested  for  vegetable  growing 
will  be  just  as  necessary  here  as  elsewhere  for  the  proper  guidance  of 
the  poultry  project  pupils. 

13.  SHEEP  AND  GOAT  miSBANDRY  PROJECT  STUDY. 

Sheep  and  goats  in  some  localities  are  objects  of  keen  interest  and 
economic  importance;  in  other  localities  they  are  not. 

As  to  general  knowledge  and  possible  exemptions,  what  was  said 
of  beekeeping  shotdd  apply  equally  here.  Projects  shotdd  be  per- 
mitted when  strongly  desired;  and,  when  permitted,  properly  guided 
by  approp^te  project  study  outlines;  they  should  not  be  required. 

14.  SWnCE  mrSBANDRY  PROJECT  STUDY. 

Swine  husbandry  should,  probably,  in  most  cases  be  ranked  as 
nearly  equal  in  importance  to  poultry  keeping — ^perhaps  midway  as 
school  projects  between  poultrj'  keeping  and  beekeeping.  Projects 
in  this  field  shotdd  be  optional  with  the  individual  pupils.  Some 
knowledge  of  swine  husbandry  will  be  had  through  the  agricultural 
survey  study  and  its  attendant  trips  for  observation. 

Where  the  home  farm  conditions  are  at  all  favorable,  swine  projects 
should  be  urged  and  outlines  for  their  proper  study  provided. 

15.  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING  PROJECT,  STUDY. 

Few  good  farmers  are  entirely  heedless  of  the  attractive  appearance 
of  their  farm  property  as  farm  homes.  Some  attention  should  be 
given  by  every  agricultural  pupil  to  such  ornamental  planting  as  is 
appropriate  under  reasonably  thrifty  farm-home  conditions.  During 
at  least  one  year  of  his  course,  along  with  his  utility  projects,  every 
boy  should  carry  a  project  devoted  to  the  beautifying,  in  at  least 
some  slight  measure,  his  home  surroundings.* 

1  List  of  ornamental  plants  successfully  used  at  Smith's  Agricultural  School,  Northampton* 

Annuals. 


Marigolds  (African). 

Mariiolds  (French). 

Zinnims. 

Nasturtiums. 

Calliopsis. 

Candytuft. 

SalpigkxBis. 


Berberii  rftunfterori,  Japanese  barberry. 
Qrmui  Siberiea,  Red-twigged  dogwood. 
Fonjfthia  nupenta.  Yellow  bells. 
lAgwtrum  Regdanumf  Kegel's  privet. 
Lonieera  Monmoi,  Morrow's  honeysuckle. 
JDonicem  tartark^,  Tartarian  honeysuckle. 
PWadeJMm9  ooronarifu,  Syringa. 
"  loa,  Japanese  quince. 

>vw,  Stagnom  sumach. 

8,  Smooth  sumach. 


Centaurea. 

Eschscholtcia  (Califomia  poppy). 

Mignonette. 

Asters  (Semple's  branching). 

Poriulaca. 

Kicotiana. 


Shrubs, 


Ribet  aureum.  Yellow  currant. 
Rota  rugoBa,  Japanese  rose. 
Sambucus  Otnadentitf  Elderberry. 
Spirea  Von  Houtei. 
Spirea  Thunbergii. 
Spirea  ealhta, 

Fkgtocarput  opitUfoliut,  Ninebark. 
Swrin^  tfulgnns,  Lilac. 
Viburnum  opuiw,  High-bush  cranberry. 
Aralia  tpinosa,  Hercutos  club. 


[Footnote  continued  on  next  page.] 
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Some  study  will  have  been  given  farm-home  attractiveness  during 
the  periods  devoted  to  the  "agricultural  survey."  Good  home 
project  work,  however,  will  be  as  dependent  here  as  elsewhere 
upon  project  study  outlines  carefully  adapted  to  each  pupil's  home 
conditiohs. 

16.  THntD-TSAR  aud  fourth-tsar  project  study. 

The  project  study  method  is  identical  for  all  years.  When,  there- 
fore, pupils  now  beginning  vocational  agricidtural  training  have 
progressed  so  far  in  the  course  as  to  be  prepared  for  it,  third-year 
and  fourth-year  project  study  should  be  provided  for  in  the  manner 
above  indicated.  Project  study  outlines  for  fruit  growing,  including 
orcharding,  should  be  drawn;  outlines,  also,  for  the  handling  of  certain 
vegetables  from  the  market  gardener's  point  of  view,  and  for  dealing 
with  the  serious  problems  of  dairying. 

Every  advantage  in  this  outline  making  should  be  taken  of  the 
opportunities  thus  aflforded  for  the  thorough  reviewing  of  the 
basal  principles  of  plant  production  and  animal  management  already 
dealt  with  in  the  project  instruction  of  the  two  previous  years. 
This  reviewing  should  insure  a  consistent  and  closely  knit  body 
of  knowledge  supported  by  the  practical  applications  of  that  knowl- 
edge. It  should,  also,  make  it  possible  for  an  older  boy  who  has 
had  good  farm  experience  to  enter  the  course  to  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  or  even  of  the  f  ourt.h  year. 

The  field  of  study  one  year  here,  as  earlier  in  the  course,  should 
be  restricted  to  and  concentrated  upon  plant  projects,  and  the 
other  year  centered  upon  animal  projects. 

[Contlmiatloii  of  footnote  from  preceding  page.] 
For  cutUngt. 


Hardwood: 

Spirea  Von  Houtei. 

Sptroe  ThunbergH, 

Sfringa  vulgarU,  Lilac. 

PriveG, 

Fonjrthia. 

PkU9delpkutearonariut,8yTinffkOT  Mock  orange. 

Bkui  tfpkina,  and  glabra. 


Green: 

Qeraniums. 

Salvia. 

Rex  begonias,  for  leaf  cuttings. 

Cannas»  tuber  cuttings. 


Herbs. 

Dill,  Tbyme,  Lavender,  etc. 

Vines. 

Cinnamon,  Virginia  Creeper,  A  mpelopeiM  triciupida. 

Bulbs. 

Indoor  forcing  and  outdoor  use:  1  Tulip. 

Narcissus.  1  Hyacintb. 

Miss  8.  M.  Weed,  instructor  in  ornamental  planting  at  tbe  Nortbampton  School  since  1908,  makes  tbe 
foUowing  observations  regarding  tbe  above  lists: 

"  Anv  of  tbe  flowering  plants  listed  are  easily  grown  at  home.  Choice  and  range  of  plants  for  home 
Svdenmg  depends  entJreTy  upon  the  resources  of  individual  pupils— amount  of  land  available,  location, 
nature  ofsoiL  etc.  An  assortment  of  from  6  to  10  varieties  is  about  tbe  number  most  profitably  oared  for 
*>7  the  majority,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  this  number  varies  greatly. 

"As  an  moentive  to  home  work  might  be  mentioned  starthig  plants  at  school,  to  be  taken  home  for  use 
w^.  Asters,  cosmos,  and  pansies  are  nxKl  plants  to  use  in  this  way.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  have  on 
oand  seeds  of  standard  quality  and  kind  wnkh  piq>ils  may  buy  from  the  aobooi,  thus  insonng  the  use  of 
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The  method  of  procedure  is  believed  to  have  been  elucidated 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  foregoing  discussion  and  in  chapter 
III,  containing  suggestive  project  study  outlines  for  vegetable 
growing,  so  that  its  application  to  third-year  and  fourth-year  project 
study  need  not  at  this  point  be  further  elaborated. 

17.  PROJECT  STUDY  VERSUS  SUBJECT  STUDY. 

Critics  familiar  with  the  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  com- 
mon to  most  public  schools  of  secondary  grade  have  remarked 
a  radical  difference  of  method  between  subject  teaching  and  teaching 
by  projects.  Fear  has  occasionally  been  expressed  that  the  project 
innovation  in  educational  methods  may,  apart  from  the  skill  it  gives, 
result  in  putting  the  pupil  in  possession  of  merely  a  more  or  less 
incoherent  collection  of  knowledge  fragments. 

(1)  Subject  study. — A.  Organized  inowledge. — Subject  study, 
it  is  urged,  puts  the  pupil  in  possession  of  coherent  bodies  of  organ- 
ized knowledge.  Subject  study,  moreover,  it  is  pointed  out,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  it  is  of  the  more  modem  tjipe,  takes  into  account 
the  environment  of  the  pupil;  and  the  practical  bearings  of  his 
education,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  are  thus  made  plain  to  his  under- 
standing. Subject  study  stops  short  at  this  point.  For  applied 
knowledge  as  such  it  recognizes  no  responsibility. 

B.  Deferred  values. — Having  been  schooled  in  terminology  and 
principles,  also  in  orderly  and  efficient  habits  of  reasoning,  and* 
haying  been  led  to  make  certain  laboratory  and  other  observations 
as  to  the  applications  of  principles  in  the  work-a-day  world,  the 
pupil  must  then  be  trusted  to  develop  efficiency  on  his  own  account 
in  one  or  another  field  of  applied  knowledge.  The  principal  values 
properly  to  be  expected  from  subject  study,  therefore,  have  been 
termed  "deferred  values.'' 

C.  Agriculture  and  subject  study. — Agriculture  has  generally 
been  taught  by  the  subject  method.*  A  part  of  the  farm  boy's 
year,  usually  the  summer,  has  been  spent  on  his  home  farm;  another 
part  of  the  year,  usually  the  winter,  or  the  months  of  the  customary 
school  year,  has  been  spent,  in  most  cases  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  home  farm,  at  the  agrictdtural  school  or  college.  In 
the  former,  his  attention  has  been  devoted  to  productive  agricul- 

1  Following  is  the  list  of  subjects  found  in  the  undergraduate  course  of  training  prescribed  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  agriculture  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  agricultural  colleges.  With  the  subjects  are 
given  the  hours  required  for  each.  The  significance  of  this  list  is  foimd  in  the  tendency  for  beghiners  In 
teaching  to  be  imitative,  to  try  to  teach  by  the  very  same  methods  by  which  they  themselves  have  been 
taught. 

Thermatology 2i 

Botany 6 

Chemistry 16 

Entomology 2J 

Zoology 5 


Agronomy 21 

Animal  husbandry 16^ 

Dairy  husbandry 8 

Horticulture 16J 

Secondary  school  agriculture.   6 


English 4 

Rhetoric 9 

Economics 2 

Education S 

Library  science 2 
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ture;  in  the  latter,  to  agriculture  as  more  or  less  divided  bodies  of 
oi^anized  knowledge. 

D.  The  unaided  farm  hoy.-^To  the  farm  boy  himself,  alone  and 
unaided  by  the  supervision  of  his  agricultural  instructors,  has  been 
left  the  educational  task,  well-nigh  impossible,  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  bringing  these  elements  of  his  experience — one  con- 
crete, the  other  abstract — into  efficient  relations,  whether  for  purposes 
of  intelligent  understanding  or  for  purposes  of  economic  returns, 
with  the  result  that  the  anticipated  values  of  such  subject  study 
have  too  often  been  deferred  indefinitely. 

E.  Educaiion  in  forgetting. — Judging  from  the  experience  of 
many  pupils,  and  among  the  number  not  a  few  who  have  gone  on 
to  college,  much  secondary  education  by  the  subject  method  might 
justly  enough  be  called  ''education  in  forgetting."  In  fact,  it  has 
sometimes  been  argued  that  the  educational  process,  as  a  process, 
as  a  means  of  developing  mental  alertness,  acuteness,  and  power, 
is  the  main  concern  of  the  subject-study  method;  that  the  forgetting 
is  to  be  expected,  is  not  to  be  too  much  deplored. 

The  structure  and  habits  of  the  human  mind  and  brain  are  such 
that,  following  the  psychological  laws  of  segmentation,  unused 
knowledge  tends  to  be  "forgotten.''  Much,  a  vast  deal,  of  the 
subject  matter  turned  over  and  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  subject- 
study  method  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  out-of-school  hours  and  in 
after-school  years  it  remains  unused.  To  the  extent  that  it  remains 
imused,  its  forgetting,  save  by  minds  supported  by  the  most  unusual 
brain  substance,  is  inevitable.  Whether  to  be  deplored,  therefore, 
or  not,  it  has  over  and  over  again  been  observed  that  examinations 
once  passed  and  the  school  year  ended  subjects  are  forgotten. 

F.  Svbjectr^vdy  merits, — For  the  training  of  the  so-called 
"abstract-minded"  boy,  of  the  boy  naturally  gifted  with  a  retentive 
cerebral  organism,  and  of  the  boy  who  is  to  follow  a  professional  as 
distinguished  from  a  productive  career,  the  subject-study  method 
must  be  conceded  appreciable  merits;  and  these  merits  become  the 
more  pronoimced  and  permanent  in  proportion  as  the  method,  in  its 
dealing  with  materials  and  principles,  is  strongly  inductive. 

(2)  Project  study. — A.  Accompanied  hy  subject  study. — Merits 
conceded  subject  study,  however,  are  not  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  merits  of  vocational  education.  The  training  of  the  boy  who 
desires  a  vocational  agricultural  diploma  includes,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  subject  study  of  English,  history,  civics,  botany,  chemistry,  and 
general  agricultiu'al  subjects,  such  as  soils,  tillage,  and  crop  rotation. 
That  this  subject  study  does  not  precede  but  accompanies  or  follows 
the  boy's  project  study  directly  and  decidedly  enhances  its  value. 

B.  Organization  of  common  sense. — a.  Induction  and  application. — 
But  project  study  has  merits  peculiarly  its  own.    No  more  diligent 
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or  effective  application  of  the  inductive  method  in  education  has 
ever  been  witnessed  than  that  proposed,  and  in  good  measure  aheady 
practiced,  by  the  project  study  of  agriculture.  The  educational  cycle 
is  not  left  open,  but  is  here  completed.  The  movement,  from  observed 
data  of  agricultural  production  to  general  laws  and  principles,  is 
followed  by  the  reverse  movement,  which  is  embodied  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  and  principles  of  science — embodied,  that  is  to  say, 
in  economic  agricultural  enterprises  conducted  by  the  pupils  on  their 
home  farms  under  competent  school  supervision. 

b.  Personal  economic  interest  at  stake. — Mr.  Huxley's  favorite- 
definition  of  science  is  understood  to  have  been  ''organized  common 
sense."  The  project-study  method  consists  not  so  much  of  the  con- 
ning of  ''science"  already  organized  and  brought  to  the  boys  in 
books  as  it  consists  of  the  actual  organization  anew  of  the  common 
sense  required  for  successfully  controlling  the  personal  affairs  and 
economic  fortunes  of  the  pupils  themselves.  The  "career  motive"  is 
here  dominant,  inspiring,  compelling.  Upon  the  oiganization  of 
common  sense  is  put  a  strong,  personal  premium. 

c.  Natural  t?er«^  artificial  units. — The  units  of  project  study  are  not 
the  units  of  another  man's  career  nor  of  another  man's  book.  They 
may,  nevertheless,  consist  of  findings  from  many  sources,  including 
picked  careers  and  selected  books. 

Olericultiu-e  may  be  made  a  subject  study;  so,  also,  may  chemistry. 
Rarely,  however,  does  the  subject  study  of  chemistry,  for  example, 
include  all  of  chemistry.     The  limits  set  are  arbitrary. 

The  lettuce  crop  to  be  produced  by  the  pupil  in  a  given  year  is  a 
project-study  imit.  As  such  it  requires  mastery  of  certain  portions 
of  both  olericulture  and  chemistry.  The  reqiurements  for  producing 
the  crop  imder  the  known  home  conditions  mark  the  limits  of  this 
unit.  These  limits  are  not  artificial;  they  are  natural.  The  kinds 
of  knowledge  to  be  gained  have  been  indicated  above  by  the  suggested 
contents  of  the  boy's  project-study  record.  The  boy's  knowledge 
may  be  complete  for  its  purpose — an  oiganized  imit,  a  body  well 
articulated  and  thoroughly  comprehended. 

The  project  method  deals  with  natural  units.  By  this  method  the 
boy's  common  sense  is  focused ,  clarified,  and  put  directly  to  important 
economic  tests. 

d.  Project-study  units  and  pure  science  data. — Project  study, 
moreover,  will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  accumulating  first-hand  data  for  the  successful  study  of  science  as 
science.  The  lettuce  plant,  for  example,  thrives  best  in  almost  any 
garden  soil  when  fed  freely  one  particular  kind  of  plant  food,  namely, 
nitrogen.  The  pupil  must  therefore  know  this  raw  material  of 
chemistry,  not  at  the  outset  in  its  every  form  and  use,  but  in  tlio 
special  form  best  suited  to  the  nee^s  of  the  lettuce  plant.    He  may 
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Icam  to  think  and  speak  of  it  by  the  symbol  the  chemist  has  assigned 
it.  That  symbol  will  then  have  been  learned  once  for  all.  Tjater, 
in  other  project  study,  he  will  learn  more  about  nitrogen  in  its  rela- 
tions to  productive  agriculture.  One  by  one,  if  wisely  taught,  he 
will  similarly  come  to  know  other  elements  of  plant  or  animal  food, 
together  with  their  symbols.  He  will  come  to  know  them  in  an 
intimate,  personal  way,  by  name  and  symbol,  by  appearance  and 
action.  All  this  will  surely  be  gain,  and  not  loss,  if  later  the  boy 
has  opportunity  for  studying  these  chemicals  in  their  more  genera] 
relations. 

e.  Education  in  remembering. — The  knowledge  which  is  the  boy's 
quest  in  project  study  is  knowledge  of  which  he  sees  the  need.  Being 
needed  year  by  year,  it  will  year  by  year  be  recalled.  Used  again 
and  again,  added  to,  modified,  and  exactly  applied,  it  will  tend  to  be 
distinctly  remembered. 

If  unused  knowledge  tends  to  be  forgotten,  the  converse  is  most 
emphatically  true.  Used  knowledge  tends  to  be  remembered.  The^ 
primary  pursuit  of  project  study  as  the  accompaniment  of  project 
work  is  the  organization  of  definite  and  coherent  bodies  of  knowledge 
which  the  recurrent  seasons  will  naturally  and  of  necessity  call  into 
use.  Forgetting  here  is  a  hindrance.  If  it  occurs,  it  is  not  a  virtue 
but  a  fault. 

In  short,  the  organization  of  common  sense  by  the  project-study 
method  is  not  education  in  foigetting;  it  is  education  in  remembering. 

f.  Traditions  of  success  versus  traditions  of  defeat. — ^Educators  and 
public-spirited  people  in  general  are  gravely  concerned  over  th^ 
yearly  exodus  from  school  of  the  army  of  children  whose  schooling  is 
halted  as  soon  as  the  compulsory-education  laws  release  them.  But 
why  should  they  not  go  out  t 

In  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  their  lot  in  school  has  been  far  fnnn 
happy.  The  ''bookish"  boy  has  been,  and  may  always  be,  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  Taught  by  one  sort  or  another  of  sub- 
ject-study method,  and  failing  to  see,  much  less  to  feel,  direct  rela- 
tionship between  what  they  have  studied  and  what  they  are  likely  to 
be  and  do  in  life,  too  many  have  ''failed  in  their  studies."  Their 
school  traditions  ha^e  been  traditions  of  defeat. 

It  anything  can  efface  the  depressing  memory  of  such  traditions, 
by  establishing  traditions  of  school  success,  it  is  believed  that  the 
project  method  of  vocational  education  can  do  it.  And  probably 
no  field  for  this  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  agriculture. 

Boys,  especially  farm  boys,  like  the  open.  They  are  curious 
about  plants  and  animals.  They  readily  come  to  know  them. 
They  like  to  possess  them.  When  school  begins  in  the  open  and 
ends  there;  when  in  the  schoolroom  are  found  undreamed-of  guide 
books  to  more  wonderful  and  intimate  understanding  of  the  already 
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familiar  objects  of  the  open;  most  of  all,  when  the  school  teacher 
meets  the  boy  where  his  interest  is  keenest,  and  shows  him  how  to 
turn  his  possessions,  or  those  of  his  father,  to  better  economic  ac- 
count— then  schooling  becomes  a  new  experience  to  the  boy.  It 
becomes  part  of  his  life,  not  something  apart  from  it.  Traditions  of 
success  in  school  become  possible  of  attainment.  They  become  for 
the  majority  inevitable.  Than  this,  project  study  can,  perhaps, 
hope  to  achieve  no  finer  result. 

18.  PROJECT  STUDY  PERSPECTIVE. 

Looking  back,  now,  over  the  project  and  part-time  plan  of  voca- 
tional agricultural  education,  as  analyzed  and  expounded  in  the 
report  on  ''Agricultural  Education''  of  the  board  of  education  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1911,  and  in  the  present  discussion,  two 
facts  should  stand  out  in  clear  relief.  Certain  kinds  of  projects 
are  elective;  others  are  prescribed;  Each  of  these  two  sorts  of  proj- 
ects reveals  the  relative  proportions  and  importance  of  the  other. 

(1)  ''Improvemenf'  and  ^'experimental''  projects  desirable. — ^The 
projects  termed  "improvement"  and  "experimental"  offer  excellent 
incentives  to  project  work  and  to  project  study. 

The  first  may  contribute  most  toward  the  training  as  a  whole  by 
being  confined  to  projects  which  appeal  to,  and  tend  to  develop, 
the  pupil's  sense  of  attractiveness,  order,  and  fitness,  in  farm-home 
appointments  and  surrounding?.     These  will  touch  his  pride. 

The  second  may  make  its  best  contribution  by  appealing  to,  and 
nurturing,  the  element  of  daring — the  tendency  of  youth,  even  at 
some  personal  risk,  to  get  out  of  ruts.  Appropriate  projects  for  the 
second  are  to  be  found  by  following  the  best  leadiBrship  in  animal 
and  plant  feeding,  in  plant  and  animal  breeding,  in  selection  of  plant 
and  animal  foundation  stock  in  the  light  of  comparative  records  of 
production,  and  the  like.    Such  projects  will  arouse  his  courage. 

Both  will  have  pronoimced  values  as  elements  of  vocational  agri- 
cultural education,  for  both  will  be  directly  aimed  toward  a  more 
favorable  farm  inventory  and  toward  considerably  increased  farm 
profits.  Both,  moreover,  may  be  made  to  contribute  as  much  to 
conmiunity  as  to  private  betterment  and  well-being. 

(2)  '* Productive''  projects  fundamental. — ^First  and  without  fail, 
however,  in  vocational  education  should  come  the  projects  termed 
"productive." 

The  scale  of  the  improvement  and  experimental  projects  may 
be  modest.  The  scale  of  the  productive  projects  must  be  extended, 
occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time  and  engage  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  energy  of  the  pupil.  Entering  upon  a  productive  project 
phould  be  an  indication  of  the  pupil's  determination  to  go  just  as 
far  as  he  can  in  any  given  year,  not  only  toward  learning  how  to 
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become    a    self-respecting    and    self-supporting    producer  of    farm 
products,  but  also  toward  putting  that  knowledge  into  practice. 

Vocational  agricultural  education,  in  short,  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  the  constant  interworking  of  ideas  and  action.  It  means 
the  educational  unity  of  tw.o  practically  simultaneous  processes,  the 
processes  of  earning  and  learning. 

The  logic  of  making  the  productive  projects  fundamental  is  the 
logic  of  life.  First,  man  must  provide  his  subsistence;  next,  a  surplus 
for  barter,  sale  or  other  use.  Then  out  of  his  surplus  he  may  right- 
fully take  risks,  or  make  nonproductive  investments  of  time  or 
capital.  And  this  holds  true  no  matter  how  slight  the  risk,  nor  how 
modest  the  nonproductive  outlay. 

Happily,  projects  primarily  productive,  involving,  as  they  must 
do,  considerations  of  quality  no  less  than  those  of  quantity,  are  not 
without  vital  elements  of  training  in  attractiveness,  order,  and  fitness. 
Moreover,  the  boy's  success  in  his  enterprises  aimed  at  profit  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  his  daring  enlistment 
under  the  leadership  .of  the  newer  agriculture.'  Productive  projects 
alone,  therefore,  may  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  some- 
thing of  those  elements  which  are  the  more  direct  aims  of  projects 
termed  '* experimental"  and  ''improvement." 

The  agricultural  instructor,  in  lajong  out  or  in  approving  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  his  pupils,  will,  therefore,  make  no  mistake. 
His  primary  concern  must  be  vocational  agricultural  education, 
through  productive  projects.  Productive  projects  may,  in  any 
given  year,  and  at  a  pinch  in  all  years,  be  taught  co  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  '* Improvement"  and  "experimental"  projects,  where 
found  feasible,  are  desirable.  '^Productive"  projects  are  funda- 
mental. 

19.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTOR.' 

(1)  Projects. — Suit  the  size  of  the  project  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil.     Then  require  good  work. 

A.  Not  too  small. — Speed  up  the  boy's  work  by  making  his  project 
big  enough  to  require  attack  and  dispatch  for  its  competent  execu- 
tion. Make  it  so  big  as  to  avoid  all  tendency  toward  habits  of 
dawdling  and  pottering.  Let  it  be  big  enough  to  arouse  his  enthusi- 
asm by  making  the  profit  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  appeal  to 
him  as  being  a  real  .prize.  Make  the  project  big  enough  so  that  a 
competing  job  shall  not  get  the  boy  away  from  school.  In  short, 
let  each  boy's  project  be  such  that  it  shall  serve,  not  an  avocational 
but  a  vocational  end  of  commanding  importance. 

B.  Not  too  hig, — At  the  same  time  do  not  permit  a  boy  to  undertake 
more  than  he  can  carry  out  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 

^  These  suggestions  were,  of  course,  addressed  directly  to  the  vocational  agricultural  instructors  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   It  may  be  remarked  that  these  men  are  showing  excellent  ability  in  putting  them  into  effect. 
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If  slow  work  is  likely  to  be  finical,  fussy,  and  uneconomic,  slovenly 
work  is  discreditable.  Good  habits  of  work  should  be  formed  and 
bad  habits  either  avoided  or  sharply  corrected.  Projects  just  within 
the  grasp  of  the  boy  may  be,  and  should  be  required  to  be,  capably 
carried  out. 

(2)  Project  clothes. — Require  that  all  project  work  shall  be  done 
in  working  clothes.  Provide  lockers  for  the  ordinary  school  clothes 
and  shoes,  and  require  a  change  of  dress  when  project  work  is  to  be 
done  on  the  school  premises.  Provide,  also,  conveniences  for  clean- 
ing up  after  the  work  is  done. 

This  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  reasonable  rule  the 
nonenforcement  of  which  would  be  absurd  and  must  make  the  project 
work  appear  ridiculous. 

Require,  also,  that  jumpers  and  overalls  shall  be  r^ularly  laundered 
and  decently  kept. 

(3)  Project  records.  A.  Work  records. — Require  exact  records  of 
work  done;  also,  of  all  other  items  of  outlay  and  income.  Require 
that  these  records  &hall  be  made  on  the  form  approved  by  the  board 
of  education,  and  that  the  daily  detachable  sheet  shall  be  handed  in 
at  the  first  school  session  following  the  day  when  the  work  is  done, 
or  any  other  items  recorded. 

Preserve  these  daily  records  for  such  inspection  as  may  be  made, 
or  for  such  summarized  reports  as  may  be  required^  by  the  agent 
of  the  board  for  vocational  agricultural  education. 

B.  Study  records. — ^Require  evidence  of  project  study  in  note- 
books kept  by  the  pupils.  The  form  of  notebook  suggested  above 
has  the  merit  of  keeping  steadily  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  the 
kinds  of  project  knowledge  with  which  he  is  dealing  and  their  relations. 

Another  form  of  notebook  may  be  found  more  useful  to  the  instruc- 
tor and  about  equally  good  for 'the  pupil.  This  form,  also,  is  now 
in  successful  use.  The  right-hand  page  in  this  case  is  reserved  for 
materials  found  by  guidance  of  the  second  colunm  of  the  project- 
study  outline.  The  left-hand  page  is  divided  into  two  about  equal 
columns.  Of  these,  the  first  is  used  for  the  working  rules,  or  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  pupil;  the  second,  for  the  authorities  con- 
sulted, whether  in  print  or  in  person.  When  the  instructor  desires 
to  assign  a  pupil  new  references,  he  finds  it  very  convenient  to  be 
able  to  review  at  a  glance,  in  the  colunm  speciaUy  reserved  for  them, 
the  authorities  already  consulted. 

The  particular  form  of  notebook,  however,  is  but  a  means.  The 
desired  end  is  clear  evidence  of  sound  thinking.  The  pupil,  in  some 
form  of  notebook,  should  be  required  to  reduce  his  approved  agri- 
cultural ideas  to  writing,  because  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  evidence  that  his  training  is  placing  such  ideas  at  his  command. 

The  agent  of  the  board  will  desire  to  inspect  these  project-study 
records  of  the  agricultural  pupils;  but,  quite  apart  from  their  value 
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as  evidence  for  State  aid,  these  records  should  be  kept  with  such  care 
as  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  pupils  themselves  in  their  future 
unsupervised  farming  projects. 

C.  Photographic  records, — ^Use  a  camera.  Records  by  photographs 
are  convenient.  They  may  be  readily  filed  and  compared.  For 
printed  reports  or  public  exhibitions  they  are  interesting  evidence  of 
work  done;  and  as  evidence  of  equipment,  methods,  and  results  they 
are,  when  taken  by  the  supervising  instructor,  both  illuminating  and 
convincing.  The  eye  of  the  camera  is  faithful.  Credit  is  given 
where  credit  is  due.  The  eye  of  the  camera  is  also  inexorable — it 
neither  condones  nor  forgives. 

Home  surroundings,  for  example,  may  in  one  respect  or  another 
be  bad,  yet  the  instructor's  photograph  may  be  the  first  vivid  means 
of  showing  the  boy  his  home  as  others  see  it — ^his  home  as  it  is.  On 
the  photograph,  or  by  its  aid,  the  boy  may  select  modest  projects  for 
improvement  which  are  to  be  carried  out  within  the  first  year;  others, 
within  the  succeeding  years  of  his  school  course.  Later  photographs 
will  show  that  he  has  done  what  he  planned  to  do  toward  making 
his  home  what,  at  his  hands — considering  the  boy's  age,  strength, 
and  resources — ^his  home  ought  to  be. 

In  many  neighborhoods  the  best  types  of  live  stock,  for  another 
example,  can  only  be  shown  the  pupil  by  aid  of  illustrations  in  farm 
papers  or  in  books.  It  will  add  not  a  little  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  instruction  of  the  pupil  if,  in  addition  to  comparing,  for  example, 
the  boy's  best  cow  with  the  highest  record  queen  of  her  breed  and 
type,  as  shown  in  a  bookf  or  paper,  a  photograph  of  his  cow  taken 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of  the  illustration  be  placed  side 
by  side  for  comparison  with  that  of  the  queen.  The  boy  may  thus 
be  made  to  see  the  more  vividly  what  to  work  toward  in  his  future 
buying  or  breeding.  Photographs  of  farm  products  of  imusual 
excellence  may  endure  long  after  the  products  themselves  have  been 
sold  or  consumed,  and  may  afford  the  only  means  of  comparing  the 
form  and  appearance  of  products  one  year  with  those  of  earlier  or 
later  years.  For  educational  purposes  such  photographs  add  vastly 
to  the  value  of  records  dealing  with  types,  yields,  and  comparative 
results  in  farm  production. 

The  architect  uses  a  camera  for  record  of  the  ground  on  which, 
and  of  the  surroundings  among  which,  his  proposed  building  is  to 
be  placed.  The  landscape  architect  uses  a  camera  in  order  that  he 
may  the  more  effectively  work  from  existing  grades,  contours,  and 
planting  to  the  final  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs,  contours  and 
grades  which  his  design  will  establish.  Even  in  athletics  the  crew 
and  football  coaches  find  the  camera  a  faultfinder  and  a  praise- 
bestower  more  convincing  on  one  hand,  and  more  inspiring  on  the 
other,    than   their  strongest  words.     The  traveler  records  now  in 
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photographs  more  often  than  in  journals  the  things  he  has  seen  and 
done.    Camera  records  are  widely  valued. 

If  the  camera  may  be  an  inexorable  revealer  of  agricultural  faults, 
it  is  evident  that  it  may  also  be  made  a  faithful  revealer  of  agricul- 
tural virtues.  In  short,  a  camera,  used  in  connection  with  each  boy's 
instruction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  boy's  course,  must 
be  looked  upon  by  the  sympathetic  instructor  as  one  of  his  most 
important  aids,  not  merely  in  faithfully  recording  the  home  progr^s 
of  his  pupils,  but  also  for  inspiring  and  sustaining  the  highest  order 
of  project  work  and  project  study. 

T),  Certijication  records. — Keep  a  record  of  each  pupil,  showing 
your  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  for  planning  farm  work  and  his  skill 
in  farm  operations.  Keep  the  kind  of  record  which  would  enable 
you  to  recommend  a  boy  for  a  particular  job,  if  he  were  to  leave 
school  before  graduation;  or  for  a  more  responsible  job,  if  he  were 
to  complete  the  full  coiffse. 

Make  a  list  of  the  things  the  most  capable  boy  may  be  trained  to 
do  in  matters  of  farm  routine.  Then  test  each  boy  from  time  to 
time,  and  check  to  his  credit  those  items  on  your  list  for  which  he 
shows  you  that  he  should  receive  credit.  Include  such  items  as  ability 
to  harness  a  gentle  horse,  to  harness  a  horse  that  is  notional  if  not 
exactly  vicious,  to  harness  a  pair  of  horses,  and  for  various  purposes; 
to  plow,  to  cultivate,  to  mow  by  hand  and  by  machine,  to  milk,  to 
cleanse  and  sterilize  utensils,  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  bacteria 
in  milk  by  care  of  stable,  cows,  and  his  own  person  and  clothing; 
to  prune  and  to  spray;  to  size,  to  pack,  tt>  store,  or  to  sell  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Include  items  as  to  his  habits,  such  as  whether  or  not 
he  rises  early  without  calling,  or  promptly  when  called,  is  regular, 
punctual,  and  reliable  in  doing  chores,  is  a  willing  worker,  and  the  like. 

Make  your  certification  records  progressive.  Let  them  center 
around  the  groups  of  projects  published  for  given  years,  and  advance 
year  by  year  from  group  to  group.  By  the  end  of  each  boy's  course 
you  will  thus  know  from  your  own  observation  what  each  pupil  is 
capable  of  doing. 

Finally,  as  your  knowledge  of  each  boy  grows,  reduce  your  record 
to  writing.  Put  it  in  a  form  which  may  become  part  of  the  perma- 
nent records  of  your  agricultural  school  or  department.  Such  a  per- 
manent, intelligent,  and  clear-cut  record  is  due  both  instructor  and 
pupil. 

E.  Project  booJcJceeping. — Require  that  an  acciu*ate  account  shall 
be  kept  of  every  item  of  outgo  and  income,  including  proper  charges 
for  the  boy's  own  labor  in  connection  with  every  project  undertaken 
by  a  pupil  (see  above,  pp.  32,  42).  Set  a  proper  example  by  keeping 
a  corresponding  account  of  the  productive  operations  conducted  by 
your  school  or  department. 
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Require  entries  to  be  promptly  made,  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  daily  balance,  a  weekly  balance,  or  a  balance  from  the  beginning 
of  any  given  project  may  be  struck.  The  project  '* Daily  Report" 
blanks  before  mentioned  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  *'day  book," 
from  which  the  balanced  accounts  may  be  made  up. 

Check  these  accounts  for  accurate  figuring.  Drill  may  be  given 
by  requiring  each  boy  to  refigure  and  check  up  the  accounts  of  his 
classmates.  Even  the  drill  in  mathematics  will  thus  be  deahng  with 
going  productive  enterprises,  which,  in  the  end,  must  show  an  even 
balance  between  expenditures  and  receipts,  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

(4)  Project  outlines.  A,  Ask  gt^e^^iorw.— Support,  guide,  and 
check  the  project  work  of  your  pupils  by  appropriate  and  directly 
pertinent  project  study.  In  organizing  your  teaching  materials, 
whether  found  in  books,  in  laboratory  experiments  or  other  tests, 
or  in  things  seen  and  done  outside  the  classroom,  adopt  the  question 
method.  Avoid  to  the  fullest  extent,  however,  leading  questions, 
questions  which  suggest  an  answer  '*  yes"  or  ''no."  Ask  questions 
which  require  study,  thinking,  and  perfectly  explicit  written  or  oral 
replies.  Ask  questions  to  which  most  of  the  boys  ought  to  find  an- 
swers. Include  now  and  then  a  question  for  your  most  capable 
pupil.  Begin  with  questions  vital  to  the  success  of  the  projects  in 
hand. 

B.  Cover  the  needs  of  every  hoy, — By  making  the  outline  of  questions 
full  enough  to  cover  the  project  needs  of  every  boy  in  the  class,  cer- 
tain questions  may  be  marked,  and  others  omitted,  for  individual 
pupils.     A  single  outline  will  thus  serve  the  entire  cla^. 

Be  siu'e  that  each  boy's  project-study  record  is  correct  on  all 
points  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  particular  project.  Your 
questions  will  thus  insure  clear  thinking,  accurate  statement,  and 
properly  planned  work. 

C.  M(Jce  outline  overlap  outline. — ^Things  frequently  and  distinctly 
recalled  are  best  remembered.  Study  overlapping  of  reference  ma- 
terials in  yoiu*  outline  making  as  aids  to  thorough  reviewing  and  to 
facility  in  statement.  Answers  composed  with  much  labor  and  diffi- 
culty at  first  may  thus  finally  be  made  easily  and  promptly.  Do 
not  overlap  your  outlines  too  often  nor  too  much. 

D.  Make  outline  overlap  textbook, — Make  your  outlines  not  only 
overlap  one  another,  but  also  overlap  the  approved  textbooks  used 
for  the  "agricultural  survey"  instruction.  The  pupil's  knowledge 
will  thus  become  well  knit.  You  can  hardly  make  your  outlines  and 
your  textbooks  excessively  overlap. 

E.  Refer  to  illustrated  matter. — Remember  that  in  most  cases  your 
boys  are  likely  to  be  active  and  practical  in  their  interests  and 
abilities,  rather  than  "bookish."  Tlierefore,  in  your  outline  making 
refer  wherever  possible  to  pages  which  illustrate  the  points  of  the 
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text  by  diagrams  and  photographs.  You  may  thus  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  the  pupil  shall  get  the  fact  or  principle  which  you 
send  him  to  get. 

F.  Make  ovMned  study  lead  to  un-auUined. — Of  course,  a  major  aim 
must  be  so  to  instruct  a  boy  by  formal  guidance  that  he  shall,  Uttlc 
by  little,  come  to  find  himself  at  home  among  agricultural  books, 
bulletins,  and  current  literature.  To  be  able  to  find  one's  own 
references  and  information  on  any  given  question  is  an  important 
result  of  good  education. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  certain  questions,  therefore,  ask 
every  boy  now  and  then  to  find  material  by  consulting  the  index 
or  table  of  contents  of  some  book  purposely  omitted  from  the  project- 
study  outline.  In  like  manner  require  every  boy  to  consult  ttie 
agricultural  papers  with  particular  reference  to  his  project,  as  these 
are  received  from  week  to  week. 

Moreover,  require  each  boy  to  begin  the  use  of  a  card  index  cover- 
ing information  of  peculiar  value  and  interest  to  himself;  and  of  a 
system  of  filing,  and  finding  again,  such  notes,  dippingSy  and  free 
bulletins  as  each  boy  may  be  helped  to  accumulate  for  his  private 
use  and  possession.^  The  agent  for  agricultural  education  wiU  be 
glad  to  advise  instructors  as  to  the  uses  of  such  an  index  and  file. 

Finally,  send  every  boy  home  every  day  with  a  good  agricultural 
book,  bulletin,  or  report  bearing  on  his  home  project;  also,  with  a 
definite  problem  to  work  out,  or  a  fact  or  principle  to  find,  which,  if 
it  does  not  require  it,  shall  at  least  attract  to  the  boy's  aid  the  cooper- 
ation of  his  father  or  some  other  member  of  the  household.  By 
thb  means  the  boy's  interest  in  his  project  may  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Incidentally  by  this  means,  also,  all  members  of  the  family  may 
become  participants  in  the  educational  work  of  the  department  or 
school.  In  sending  books  home  be  sure  to  include  those  which  best 
illustrate,  with  diagrams  and  photographs,  the  matters  to  be  studied 
and  reported  upon. 

All  this  will  be  effective  training  of  the  power  of  the  pupils  for 
independent  study  and  for  study  at  home. 

G.  Prepare  ovdines  ahead, — IDevote  one-fourth  of  the  day  or  week 
in  simmier  to  the  preparation  of  outlines  for  use  dining  the  fall  term. 
The  period  free  from  teaching  and  supervision  in  winter  is  extended 
to  three  months  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  professional 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  instructors.  Two-thirds  of  this 
period  is  expected  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and,  until  outlines 
covering  the  needs  of  a  given  school  or  department  have  been  pre- 

1  For  the  purpose  of  introdocing  an  indexing  and  filing  syst«m  suited  to  farming,  the  Library  Bureau, 
Boston,  has  agreed  to  put  together  and  deliver  at  cost  to  agricultural  pupils  and  instructors  ao  outfit  which 
has  been  used  suooessftilly  for  several  years  bv practical  farmers,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  "Agri- 
cultural Project  Study  Index  and  File. " 
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pared,  the  instructor  is  counseled  to  use  a  large  part  of  this  time  for 
making  or  improving  outlines  for  use  during  the  spring  term.  Thus 
the  labor  of  outline  making  during  the  actual  teaching  terms  may 
be  reduced  and  time  gained  for  laboratory  and  shop  preparations. 

(S)  Approval  and  cooperation.  A.  Svhmit  outlines  for  approval. — 
The  Massachusetts  law  requires  that  State  aid  shall  be  based  upon 
approval  of  methods  of  instruction  by  the  board  of  education.  It 
is  believed  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan  of  approval  is  that  of 
** approval  in  advance.'^  Instructors  are  requested,  therrfore,  to 
submit  their  project-study  outlines  for  approval  as  soon  as  they  are 
drawn. 

Outlines  like  those  suggested  in  Chapter  III,  above  referred  to,  are 
approved.  Provisional  drafts  may  be  made  in  duplicate  by  use  of 
carbon  paper  or  any  other  distinct  duplicating  device.  As  soon  as 
made  a  copy  should  be  mailed  to  the  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
in  charge  of  this  training.  Provided  the  outline  is  like  those  above 
suggested,  instruction  may  then  proceed  in  accordance  therewith 
pending  receipt  of  advice  to  the  contrary. 

B.  Be  prepared  to  meet  other  instructors  from  time  to  time.  Con- 
ferences will  be  called,  now  at  one  school  or  department  and  again  at 
another,  where  eflSdent  project  methods  are  in  operation.  By  obser- 
vation and  discussion  each  may  profit  from  the  experience  of  others, 
and  thus  the  entire  service  may  from  year  to  year  be  improved. 
Therefore  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  to  demonstrate  your  best 
methods  and  results  for  the  benefit  of  other  instructors  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

C.  Cooperate  in  outline  printing. — Considerable  variation  in  the 
excellence  of  outlines  is  to  be  expected.  The  enthusiast  for  poultry 
keeping  may  be  expected  to  produce  the  best  study  outlines  for 
project  work  in  this  field;  the  enthusiast  for  dairying,  the  best  out- 
lines for  dairying;  the  enthusiast  for  fruit  growing  or  vegetable  grow- 
ing, the  best  outlines  for  study  in  these  fields;  and  so  on  through  the 
several  fields  scheduled  for  agricultural  project  training. 

The  board  of  education  will  from  time  to  time  print  outlines  pre- 
pared by  individual  instructors,  or  will  combine  outlines  prepared 
by  more  than  one  instructor  in  a  given  field  and  print  them.  Due 
credit  for  such  outlines  as  may  be  found  of  sufficient  merit  for  this 
purpose  will  be  given  their  authors.  The  best  outlines  produced 
anywhere  in  the  service  may  thus  be  made  available  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  service  everywhere.  The  hearty  cooperation  in  outline 
making  of  all  participants  in  this  new  type  of  teaching  will  be  for  the 
individual  benefit  of  every  man  engaged  in  it;  and,  without  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  willingness  of  any  instructor  to  do  his  part,  such 
cooperative  effort  is  therefore  most  strongly  urged.* 

1  See  footnote,  Chapter  in,  p.  57. 
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As  a  direct  aid  to  harmony  of  action  and  rapid  progress,  an  "Agri- 
cultural Project  Study  Bibliography^'  has  been  printed  as  Bulletin 
No.  10  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.^  It  is  prefaced  by 
explanations  and  directions  as  to  its  use.  By  adopting  uniformly  in 
all  the  schools  and  departments  the  numbers  for  reference  materials 
therein  assigned  outlines  may  be  prepared  with  the  minimum  of 
labor,  and  when  printed  will  be  interchangeable  and  may  be  used  in 
conmion.  Then,  as  before  suggested,  in  order  to  adapt  an  outline 
perfectly  to  the  needs  of  a  given  pupil,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
the  instructor  to  mark  on  that  pupil's  copy  the  references  best 
suited  to  his  particular  productive  farm  enterprise  and  powers  of 
comprehension. 

20.  CONCLUSION. 

The  suggestions  to  the  agricultural  instructor  just  given  may  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  counsels  of  perfection  diflScult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, of  execution  at  the  very  outset  of  this  new  undertaking  in 
State-aided  vocational  agricultural  education. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  they  are  believed 
to  show  the  precise  direction  to  which  the  development  of  this  trainr 
ing  should  be  kept.  Furthermore,  and  finally,  by  aid  of  the  methods 
of  class  organization  and  individual  instruction  heretofore  proposed, 
it  is  believed  that  the  earnest  and  diligent  agricultural  instructor 
will,  sooner  than  he  may  now  expect,  find  himself  capable  of  carrying 
out  these  suggestions  exactly  and  in  full. 

1  See  Chapter  IV  for  a  reprint  of  that  bulletin  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new  entries. 
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SUGGESTIONS     FOR     INSTRUCTORS     IN     MASSACHUSETTS     STATE-AIDED 
VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS   AND  DEPARTICENTS. 

Of  admirable  agricultural  textbooks,  reference  books,  bulletins, 
reports,  papers,  and  periodicals,  there  is  now  almost  a  superabun- 
dance, and  the  supply  is  steadily  growing. 

The  principal  problem,  therefore,  of  the  agricultural  instructor, 
responsible  for  putting  into  effect  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  home- 
project  or  part-time  vocational  agricultural  education  for  boys  over 
14  years  of  age,  is  the  problem  of  making  selected  portions  of  this 
literature  available  for  his  particular  boys  and  their  particular 
projects. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  one  field  of  agricultural  project 
instruction,  and  this  with  special  reference  to  the  work  and  study 
of  first  or  second  year  pupils.  It  suggests  outlines  following  which 
the  pupils  may  prepare  themselves  directly  for  their  work;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  taught  how  to  gain  from  all  sorts  of  reference 
authorities  stated  items  of  desired  information. 

Outlines  like  those  suggested  have  proved  to  be  useful  models. 
They  show  the  economy  in  outline  making  of  using  numerals  instead 
of  titles  in  referring  to  reference  literature.  The  heavy-faced  numer- 
als are  the  numbers  assigned  to  certain  titles  in  the  "Agricultural 
project  study  bibliography,"  published  by  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education  and  reproduced  in  revised  form  in  Chapter  IV  of  the 
present  bulletin.    The  numerals  in  lighter-faced  type  refer  to  pages. 

It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  numbers  assigned  the  tides  in 
Chapter  IV  be  adopted  by  all  the  vocational  agricultural  libraries  in 
Massachusetts,  so  that,  as  future  outlines  were  made,  these  outlines 
might  be  interchangeable  and  serviceable  throughout  the  system. 

Outlines  modeled  after  those  here  suggested,  and  applied  to  the 
various  other  fields  of  agricultural  project  study,  are  being  approved. 

1  This  ehspter  reprodaoes  the  sabstanoe,  bat  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  form,  of  materlala  first 
published  as  BaOetin,  No.  5, 1912,  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 
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1.  PROJECT  STUDY  AND  VEGBTABLE  GROUPS. 

What  number  of  vegetables  may  a  boy  safely  undertake  to  grow  ? 
How  and  in  wliat  order  should  the  vegetables  he  grows  be  studied  ? 
These  problems  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  discussion: 

(1)  Possible  classifications. — ^A  careful  study  of  the  botanical 
characteristics,  uses,  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  any  considerable 
number  of  varieties  of  vegetables  will  disclose  the  fact  that  v^e- 
tables  natiurally  fall  into  different  groups,  each  distinct  in  important 
respects  from  others. 

Vegetables  have  been  classified  by  their  food  parts  under  such 
headings  as  the  following:  "Roots  we  eat/'  "Leaves  we  eat/'  "Seeds 
and  seed  pods  we  eat.''  To  these  three  groups  might  well  be  added, 
"Stalks  we  eat"  and  "Plants  we  grow  for  garnishes." 

Vegetables  have  been  classified,  also,  according  to  the  date  of 
planting  or  earliness  of  maturity  in  the  open,  as,  "first  early,"  "second 
early,"  "third  early,"  "fourth  early,"  or  "late." 

Again,  vegetables  have  been  classified  according  to  certain  botan- 
ical  characteristics.  Under  this  classification  "early"  and  "late" 
vegetables  may  be  found  in  the  same  group;  also,  vegetables  in  a 
given  group,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  parsnip  family  (  UmheUi- 
ferse),  may  differ  radically  as  to  their  food  parts,  and  run  from  roots 
we  eat  to  edible  leaves  and  seeds.  The  parsnip  family  includes  even 
the  most  important  garnish  plant.  Our  garden  herbs  and  vegetables 
belong  to  at  least  17  plant  famiUes. 

(2)  Possible  varieties. — ^The  following  varieties  of  vegetables  have 
been  successfully  grovm  in  Massachusetts  home  gardens,  and  are 
believed  to  be  among  those  which  are  suitable  for  project  work  and 
study.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetic,  and  throws  no  light  upon 
choice  of  preferred  varieties  where  two  or  more  varieties  are  given. 


Asparagus: 

Giant  Ai^enteuil. 

Palmetto. 
Beans,  green: 

Bountiful. 

Burpee's  Stringless. 

Burpee's  Stringless  Green-pod. 

Early  Red  Valentine. 
Beans,  pole: 

Arlington  Red  Cranberry. 

Dreer*s  Improved  Pole  Lima. 
Beans,  shell: 

Dwarf  Horticultural. 
Beans,  wax: 

Golden  Queen  Wax. 

Refugee. 

Wardwell's  Kidney  Wax. 


Beets: 

Crosby  Egyptian. 

Detroit  Dark  Red. 

Eclipse. 

Edmand's. 
Cabbage: 

All  Seasons. 

Curled  Savoy. 

Danish  Ballhead. 

Jersey  Wakefield. 
Carrot: 

Danvers  Half  Long. 
Cauliflower: 

Snowball. 
Celery: 

Giant  Pascal. 

Paris  Golden. 
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Com: 

Cory. 

Ooimtry  (rentleman. 

Golden  Bantam. 

Quincy  Market. 

Stowell's  Evergreen. 
Cucumber: 

Arlington  White  Spine. 

Davis  Perfect. 
Dandelion: 

Improved  French  Thick  Leaved. 
Eggplant: 

Black  Beauty. 

New  York  Improved. 
Endive: 

Broad-Leaved  Batavian. 

Green  Curled. 
Kohl-rabi: 

Early  White  Vienna. 
Leek: 

Carentan. 
Lettuce: 

Black  Seeded  Simpson. 

Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball  or  B% 
Boston. 

Deacon. 

Salamander. 
Muskmelon: 

Emerald  €rem. 

Miller's  Cream. 

Rocky  Ford. 
Onions: 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 
Parsley: 

Arlington  Double  Curled. 
Parsnips: 

Abbott  Hollow  Crown. 


Peas: 

Gradus. 

Gregory's  Excelsior. 

Surprise. 

Telephone. 
Pepper: 

Ruby  King. 

Sweet  Mountain. 
Potatoes: 

Green  Mountain. 

Irish  Cobbler. 
Radish: 

Early  Scarlet  Globe. 

French  Breakfast. 
Rhubarb: 

Linnaeus. 

Victoria. 
Salsify: 

'   Mammoth  Sandwich  Island. 
Spinach: 

Long  Standing. 

Round  Thick  Leaf. 

Savoy-Leaved. 
Squash: 

Crookneck. 

Early  Prolific  Marrow. 

Hubbard. 
Tomato: 

Bonny  Best. 

Chalk's  Early  Jewel. 

Earliana. 

Stone. 
Turnip: 

American  Rutabaga. 

Early  Milan. 

White  Egg. 
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(3)  Classification  by  methods  of  cultivation* — The  foUowing  classi- 
fication of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  vegetables  is  based  on  essential 
methods  of  cultivation  and  will  probably  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
project  study:* 

Class  I.  Annual  Vegetables. 

Subclass  I.  Crops  grown  for  Subterranean  Parts. 
Group  1.  Root  Crops. 

Beet,  Beta  vulgaria. 

Carrot,  Daucus  carota. 

Parsnip,  Pastinaca  sativa. 

Radish,  Raphanus  aatimis. 

Salsify,  Tragopogon  porrtfoUtu, 

Turnip  and  rutabaga,  Brtusica, 
Group  2.  Tuber  Crops. 

Potato,  Solanum  tuheroaum. 
Group  3.  Bulb  Crops. 

Onion,  Allium  Cepa,  A.  fi$tulo$um. 

Leek,  A.  Porrum. 
Subclass  II.  Crops  grown  for  Foliage  Parta 
Group  4.  Cole  cropa 

Cabbage,  B,  oleraeea. 

Cauliflower,  B,  oleraeea, 

Kohl-rabi,  B.  oleraeea, 
'Group  5.  Pot-herd  crops  (used  for  "Greeot'O* 

Spinach,  Spinacea  deraeea. 

Beet,  Beta  vulgaris. 

Dandelion,  Taraxacum  officinale.^ 
Group  6.  Salad  Crops. 

Lettuce,  Lactuca  tativa. 

Endive,  Cichorium  Endivia, 

Celery,  Apium  graveolens. 

Parsley,  Carum  Petroselinum, 
Subclass  in.  Crops  grown  for  Fruit  or  Seed  ParlB. 
Group  7.  Pulse  cropa 

Bean,  Phaseolus,  DoliehoBf  Vicia. 

Pea,  Pisum  sativum. 
Group  8.  Solanaceous  crops. 

Tomato,  Lycopersicum  eseulerUum* 

Eggplant,  Solanum  MeUmgena. 

Pepper,  Capsicum  annuum. 
Group  9.  Cuciu-bitous  or  vine  crops. 

Cucumber,  Cucumis  satiims. 

Melon,  C.  Mela. 

Squash,  Cucurbita. 
Group  10.  Com. 

Sweet  com,  Zea  Mays, 
Class  II.  Perennial  Vegetables. 

Asparagus,  Asparagus  officinalis. 

Rhubarb,  Rheum  Rkaponticum. 

I  The  outlines  of  this  classification  were  proposed  a  decade  ago  in  ''  Principles  of  Vegetable  GardentDg,** 
pp.  340-342,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  have  been  foUowed  In  one  of  the  latest  studies  of  the  snl^eet,  "Vege- 
table Gardening/'  1913,  pp.  106-109,  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Watts. 

t  This  Is  a  perwrnial,  bat  when  grown  In  a  garden  does  not  oocapy  a  given  piece  of  ground  more  than  a 
year. 
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(4)  Varieties  of  vegetables  per  pupil.  A,  Desirable  range. — Glancing 
over  the  above  list  (2)  and  classification  (3),  embracing  some  75  varie- 
ties and  11  groups,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  that  each  boy 
should  grow  and  study  at  least  one  variety  from  each  group.  The 
least  number  of  varieties  dealt  with  would  then  bell,  and,  within 
certain  groups,  would  permit  of  a  considerable  range  of  choice  for 
suiting  the  tastes  of  the  boy  or  the  likings  of  his  family. 

'B.  Surplus  for  sale. — For  testing  his  results  by  the  strictest  com- 
mercial standards,  each  boy,  in  addition  to  growing  certain  varieties  of 
vegetables  in  sufiicient  quantity  for  supplying  the  summer  and  winter 
needs  of  his  family,  should  be  encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  grow  at 
least  one  variety  on  such  an  extended  scale  as  to  yield  a  surplus  for 
sale.  If  his  family  were  in  modest  circumstances,  and  could  only 
allow  him  credit  at  current  prices  for  vegetables  produced  for  home 
use,  his  surplus  might  make  his  biggest  crop  his  only  cash  crop.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  prospect  of  cash  returns  must  be  con- 
sidered a  most  powerful  incentive  to  competent,  persistent,  and 
intelligent  project  work  and  project  study. 

C.  Experience  as  a  guide. — Of  course  there  is  great  variation  in 
capacity  for  fruitful  study  and  competent  garden  work;  but  even 
children  imder  14  have  successfully  produced  in  school-garden  work 
more  than  a  half-dozen  varieties  of  vegetables;  and  boys  of  sec- 
ondary-school age,  when  giving  only  part  of  their  time  to  such  work, 
have  produced,  with  clean  culture  and  profitable  results,  fully  twice 
as  many. 

D.  Judgment  of  (he  instructor. — It  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
varieties  per  pupil  must  be  left  to  the  instructor.  He  must  exercise 
his  best  judgment  in  approving  the  number,  as  well  as  the  sorts,  of 
vegetables  to  be  grown.* 

Where  individuals  have  little  or  no  preference  as  to  the  variety 
within  a  given  group,  one  pupil  may  be  assigned  one  variety,  other 
pupils  the  other  varieties.  Where  there  is  school  land,  varieties  not 
chosen  for  home  growing  may  be  grown  at  the  school.  Thus  the  work, 
study,  and  observation  by  the  whole  class  may  be  made  to-  cover 
nearly,  if  not  completely,  each  entire  group. 

The  6-variety  boy  shoidd  not  be  permitted  to  imdertake  12  varie- 
ties, nor  should  the  boy  capable  of  completing  a  12  or  15  variety 
project  be  permitted  to  stop  short  at  a  6. 

i  Mr.  J.  H.  Fay,  a  teacher  of  experience  in  project  hutruction  and  home  work  snpervision,  thus  sum- 
mariiee  the  Bttnatkm  as  he  aees  it: 

1.  The  varieties  to  be  chosen  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil ,  exposure,  and  location  of  land  on  the  farm. 

2.  The  Tarieties  should  be  those  most  easily  grown  with  success. 

3.  Use  varieties  serving  the  most  usefol,  economic,  and  instructive  purposes. 

4.  Use  those  sorts  best  suited  for  local  sale  or  home  consumption. 

5w  Aim  to  have  the  boy's  home  gardening  supplement  and  improve  the  present  kitchen  garden;  or  where 
such  does  not  exist,  or  is  very  inferior,  make  it  of  such  a  nature  that  its  value  will  be  realized  and  permanency 
secured. 

6.  If  iield  projects  of  a  commercial  nature  are  the  ones  in  view,  then  local  conditions  as  to  soil,  markets, 
etc.,  will  again  determine  the  varieties  to  be  selected. 
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2.  PROJECT  STUDY  BY  VEGETABLE  GROUPS. 

(DA  practical  approach. — Since  productive  work  on  the  home 
farms  of  the  pupik  is  such  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  project  and 
part-time  method  of  agricultural  education,  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages in  the  above  classification  of  vegetables  by  methods  of  culti- 
vation. 

(2)  Aid  to  garden  planning. — Familiarity  with  the  general  cultiu^ 
requirements  of  the  various  groups  is  necessary  to  the  first  intelligent 
steps  in  home-garden  planning.  These  requirements  are  given  by 
various  authorities.  The  following  notes  are  from  Prof.  Bailey's 
''Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,"  pages  271-433: 

Group  1,  Root  crops  require  a  cool  season  and  deep  soil.  They  are  grown  in  diilla, 
and  usually  are  not  transplanted.  They  are  used  both  as  main-season  and  secondary 
crops.    All  are  hardy.    No  special  skill  is  required  in  growing  them. 

The  necessity  of  deep  soil  is  apparent  when  one  considen  that  the  value  of  a  root 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  straightnees  or  symmetry.  In  hard  and  shaUow  soik 
roots  are  short  and  they  tend  to  be  branched  and  irregular.  Fine  tilth  does  much  to 
insure  quick  growth,  and  quick  growth  improves  the  quality. 

Group  2.  Tuber  crops.  The  potato. — Deeply  pulverized  cool  soil,  holding  much 
capillary  moisture  and  rich  in  potash,  deep  and  early  planting,  level  culture,  frequent 
surface  tillage  to  conserve  moisture,  spraying  to  insure  healthy  foliage — these  an 
requisites  of  the  best  potato  culture.  The  potato  is  propagated  by  means  of  tubes. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  relatively  cool  climate;  in  the  South  it  is  succesdul  only  as  a  spring 
and  fall  crop,  for  the  midsummer  season  is  too  continuously  hot. 

In  most  cases  a  heavy  yield  of  potatoes  is  largely  a  question  of  moisture. 

Group  S.  Bulb  crops. — All  the  bulb  crops  are  hardy,  require  a  cool  season,  and  moiBti 
rich  soil,  with  a  loose  surface.  Usually  they  are  not  seed-bed  cn^.  They  are  used 
both  as  main-season  and  secondary  crops.  They  are  propagated  by  both  seeds  and 
bulbs.  These  crops  are  grown  chiefly  for  the  underground  bulbs  (but  ^e  leaves 
are  often  used  in  stews  and  seasonings). 

Group  4.  Cole  crops. — All  cole  crops  are  hardy  and  demand  a  cool  season  and  soil 
and  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Except  the  kales  and  kohl-rabi,  all  are  seed- 
bed crops,  and  even  kales  are  often  started  in  beds.  Each  plant  requires  considerable 
space  in  order  to  develop  well.  Cole  crops  are  grown  for  the  vegetative  aerial  parts 
rather  than  for  fruits  or  roots. 

Group  5.  Pot'herb  crops. — Pot-herb  crops,  or  "greens,"  are  grown  for  their  leaves; 
therefore  they  must  miUce  quick  growth  in  order  to  be  crisp  and  tender;  the  ground 
must  have  good  surface  tilth  and  much  available  plant  food;  the  application  of  soluble 
nitrogenous  substances  is  usually  important,  particularly  when  the  growth  is  nearing 
completion.  Most  pot-herb  crops  demand  a  cool  season,  and  neariy  all  <^  ^em  are 
partial-season  crops,  and  are  therefore  treated  as  succession  or  companion  crops. 

Group  6.  Salad  crops. — As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  salad  plants 
roquire  cool,  moist  soil  and  a  quick  continuous  growth  if  the  best  results  are  attained. 
They  are  often  benefited  by  a  special  application  of  quickly  available  fertHixen 
during  growth,  particularly  of  nitrogen  in  those  species  which  are  desired  chiefly  for  a 
quick  growth  of  leaves. 

Group  7.  Pulse  crops. — Botanically  peas  and  beans  are  very  closely  related,  but 
they  have  few  points  in  conmion  from  the  cultural  point  of  view,  since  peas  are  hardy, 
cool-season  plants  and  beans  are  tender,  warm-season  plants.  Both  are  leguminous 
crops,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  using  atmospheric  nitrogen.  As  garden  crops, 
however,  they  may  need  applications  of  nitrogen  in  order  to  secure  a  quick  start,  par- 
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ticnlaily  if  an  early  crop  is  desired.  ^'It  is  frequently  the  wiser  economy  to  apply 
nitrogen,  particularly  if  they  are  raised  upon  land  which  has  not  been  previously 
planted  with  these  crops  and  thus  may  not  possess  the  specific  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria."    (Voorhees*  Fertilizers,  p.  269.) 

Fttu. — Peas  are  a  partial-season  crop,  requiring  cool  season  and  a  soil  not  overrich; 
aeed  is  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand;  grown  in  drilb,  hardy. 

Beans. — Garden  beans  represent  several  species,  but  all  the  common  kinds  are  very 
tender  to  frost  and  require  a  warm  season  and  sunny  exposure;  seed  is  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow;  usually  grown  in  drills,  except  the  tall  kinds;  the  common  bush 
beans  are  partial-season  plants. 

Ortmp  8.  Solanaceous  crop«.— Tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  their  kin  are  hot-season 
plants.  They  require  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  season  in  which  to  mature.  Usually 
they  grow  until  Idlled  by  frost,  at  least  in  the  north,  and  the  production  of  a  heavy 
crop  depends  largely  on  securing  an  early  start.  They  are  seed-bed  crops,  and  they 
need  ab.undance  of  quick-acting  fertilizers  applied  relatively  early  in  their  growth. 
They  are  grown  in  hills. 

Oroup  9.  Ciicurbitous  or  vine  crops. — Cucurbitous  crops  are  annuals,  grown  for  their 
fruits;  they  are  tender  to  frost;  they  require  a  warm  season  and  a  full  exposure  to  sun; 
they  are  long-season  crops,  and  with  most  of  them  a  quick  start  is  essential  in  order 
that  they  may  mature  the  crop  before  fall;  they  are  grown  in  hills,  as  a  main  crop; 
they  are  planted  in  the  field  or  in  frames,  depending  on  the  region  and  the  period  at 
which  the  crop  is  wanted;  they  transplant  with  difficulty,  and  if  the  plants  are 
started  in  advance  of  the  season  they  are  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  or  on  sods. 

Oroup  10.  Com  (other  names  omitted). — ^The  plants  here  mentioned  are  all  warm- 
weather  crops;  they  are  annuals,  or  grown  as  such,  and  they  are  cultivated  for  their 
immature  fruits;  they  should  have  quick  soil;  usually  they  are  not  transplanted; 
other  than  good  tillage,  no  special  treatment  is  required. 

Oroup  11,  Perennial  crops.— The  management  of  perennial  crope  differs  from  that 
of  other  vegetable-gardening  crops  in  the  ^t  that  they  are  more  or  less  permanent 
occux>ants  of  the  ground,  and  therefore  must  be  given  an  area  to  themselvee,  where 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  customary  plowing  and  tilling;  in  the  ^t  that  the 
chief  tillage  and  care  are  required  early  and  late  in  the  season;  and  also  because  the 
fertilizing  ia  secured  chiefly  by  surface  dressings  in  spring  and  fall. 

(3)  Good  but  inadequate. — ^This  knowledge  of  the  cultural  require- 
ments by  groups  above  given  affords  a  practical  approach  to  vegetable 
gardening.  It  probably  will  enable  a  boy  to  decide  what  groups  are 
suitable  for  his  land,  and,  therefore,  what  he  may  hope  to  grow  for  his 
family  or  cash  crop.  It  may,  consequently,  be  sufficient  foundation 
for  the  boy's  preliminary  garden  sketch.  A  careful  examination 
must  show,  however,  that  almost  everything  is  yet  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  individual  cultural  requirements  of  the  vegetables  which  the  boy 
selects  for  his  project  work. 

Accordingly,  only  so  much  time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
vegetable  groups  as  may  be  necessary  for  reasonably  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  which  are  to  be  grown.  In  fact,  so  much  knowl- 
edge may  well  be  to  a  large  extent  a  gift  from  the  instructor  to  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

3.  PROJECT  STUDY  BY  VEGETABLE  VARIETIES. 

Thorough  going  project  study  will  begin  when  the  individual  pupils 
settle  down  to  the  study  of  the  particular  vegetables  which  each  has 
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decided  he  would  prefer  to  produce.  Such  study  will  necessitate  the 
formulation  of  project-study  outlines  for  the  chosen  vegetables. 

It  probably  wiU  always  be  the  case  that  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  will  be  selected  by  the  entire  class,  while  other  varieties  will 
be  selected  by  but  part  of  the  class,  perhaps  by  but  a  single  pupQ. 
Project  study  would  better  begin  with  those  varieties  with  which  all 
are  to  work.  The  outline  making  should,  therefore,  begin  with  those 
varieties  which  are  to  be  grown  by  alL  Outlines  for  the  remaining 
varieties  may  then  be  made. 

Elsewhere  ^  a  projec  t  dealing  with  a  staple  vegetable,  sometimes 
grown  in  the  garden  and  grown  sometimes  as  a  field  crop,  has  been 
carefully  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  project  study  pertinent  to  a  single  crop. 

Two  examples  of  project-study  outlines  will  here  be  given.  These 
will  show  project-study  materials  oi^anized  for  classroom  and  indi- 
vidual instruction,  in  connection  with  home  gardeniog  projects.  The 
first  outline  determines  the  precise  object  of  the  project;  its  scope, 
whether  modest  or  more  ambitious;  and  the  things  to  be  done  in 
general  preparation  of  the  land,  etc.  The  second  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular vegetable.  Moreover,  since  the  vegetable  elsewhere  analyzed 
is  a  staple  article  of  food,  namely,  the  potato,  the  vegetable  here 
chosen  is  a  salad  plant. 

Lettuce,  the  vegetable  selected  for  the  second  outline,  might  serve, 
it  will  be  seen,  a  most  excellent  purpose  for  introducing  the  study  of 
vegetable  growing.  Here  are  some  of  its  advantages  for  such  study: 
It  is  an  attractive  home  crop  and  a  very  important  cash  crop.  It 
may  be  grown  in  the  house,  in  a  hotbed,  cold  frame,  or  greenhouse, 
or  in  the  open;  among  the  earliest  vegetables,  among  the  latest  and 
for  a  continuous  summer  supply;  or  to  keep  the  land  busy  as  a  com- 
panion or  succession  crop  in  connection  with  other  vegetables.  It 
teaches  the  importance  of  abundant  feeding  and  watering  as  funda- 
mental to  both  quantity  and  quaUty.  It  naturally  singles  out  for 
study  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  plant  food.  Since  in 
connection  with  it  the  first  labor  is  likely  to  be  performed,  the  first 
seeds,  fertilizers  and  tools  used,  and  the  first  product  disposed  of  to 
the  family  for  credit  or  to  the  public  for  cash,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
vegetables  for  initiating  the  keeping  of  records  and  accounts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  theseoutlines  overlap  slightly  at  certain  points. 
The  wise  instructor  will  make  a  careful  study  of  such  overlapping  in 
his  outline  making.  He  will  find  therein  fruitful  opportunities  for 
reviewing  important  elements  of  both  principle  and  practice.  As 
aids  to  similar  reviewing,  references  will  be  found  to  the  approved 
textbooks  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  '^ agricultural  survey''  instruc- 
tion. 

>  Compve  74Ui  annaal  report,  for  IW^IO,  of  MaaMMsbaaetta  Bd.  of  Ed.,  pp.  24S-262;  also.  Eleventh 
Yearbook  of  the  Nattonal  Soototy  for  the  Study  of  Bdneatian,  pp.  47-40. 
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If,  at  first  glance,  it  should  be  feared  that  the  second  outline  is  too 
full,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  pupil  is  expected  to  look  up 
every  reference  under  every  question.  Further,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  certain  questions  of  agricultural  science  which  a  given 
instructor  intends  to  treat  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  other 
vegetables  may,  at  that  instructor's  discretion,  be  omitted  or 
touched  upon  but  lightly  in  connection  with  lettuce.  The  effort  here 
is  to  show  a  good  form  of  outline  for  use,  not  only  by  a  whole  class  in 
any  given  school  or  department  but  by  all  classes  throughout  the 
entire  vocational  agricultural  education  service  in  Massachusetts.^ 

Matter  suggested  as  desirable,  particularly  for  the  study  of  the 
most  capable  pupil,  under  the  heading  '*  Broader  results,  project- 
study  record  diagram,"  figure  3,  Chapter  II,  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  following  outlines  in  footnotes.  Such  questions  as  those  in  the 
footnotes  may  be  omitted  by  all  save  the  most  exceptional  pupils. 

The  first  outline  inmiediately  follows ;  the  second  begins  on  page  62. 
(1)  Suggettive  project-study  outline — Kitchen  gardening. 

PrcjecL-  Kitchen  gardening. 
Object,  Scale,  and  First  Steps  of  Projects. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


1.  Shall  Toa  grow  vege- 
tables? > 


Guiding  queBti<m8  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(1)  What  are  the  advantages  o(  a  good  home  garden? 

1:  187-188  6x  325  13t  ^^  16:  3-6, 8, 11 

25:  335  27:  10, 12-16  39:  3, 490  40:  Iff. 

(2)  Could  you  sell  part  or  all  of  your  product  outside  the* family? 


2.  Where  shaU  you  grow 
them? 


(1)  Where  was  the  home  garden  last  year? 

A.  Did  the  vegetables  grow  well  in  it? 

B.  Was  it  large  enough  to  supply  the  family  or  were  such  vegetables  as 
winter  squashes  and  potatoes  grown  as  field  crops? 

(2)  May  it  be  desirable  to  change  the  location  of  a  garden  or  of  the  place  of 
growing  certain  vegetables  in  an  old  garden? 

A.  What  is  "rotation''  and  its  significance  for  vegetable  growing? 

26:  13  39:  493  276:  32-34 

(3)  Which  way  should  the  garden  slope? 
26:  7 

(4)  What  sofi  is  best  for  a  garden?  > 
1:  188-189  26:  7-8  27:  22 

39:  19, 21f.,  25-26, 27 

>  The  MoaDOchnaetts  Board  of  Education  now  has  hi  the  hands  of  the  printer  a  bulletin  of  about  115  pages, 

gvlng  outlines  prepared  by  the  vocational  agricultural  instnicton  for  their  pupils  in  1912-13,  in  which  the 
Uowing  vegetables  are  treated: 


bUowing  vegetab 

Beans. 
Beets. 
Cabbages. 
Carrots. 


Celery. 
Cucumbers. 
Melons. 
Onions. 


Parsnips. 
Peas. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 


Rhubarb. 
Spinach. 
Sweet  com. 
Tomatoes. 


Other  bulletins  ait>  in  preparation,  containing  proJect«tudy  outlines  on  fruit  growing,  poultry  keeping, 
swine  husbandry,  and  bee  neptng,  all  of  which  have  grown  out  of  the  last  years  teaching. 

s  What  to  "olericulture?"   ^:  1  276:  l-«. 

*  What  do  you  loiow  about  "portable  soil"  and  renting  contracts  among  small  gardeners  near  Paris? 
674s  54.  .  -e  a 
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Kitchen  gardening — Continued. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


2.  Where  shall  you  grow 
them—Oonhnued, 


(5)  May  the  garden  vegetables  be  part  of  a  field  crop?    HowT    Advantage? 

Is  188 

(6)  Is  protection  from  the  wind  important?    Why? 

39:  14 

(7)  Is  good  drainage  a  neoeosity?    Why? 

ll  189  5t  91-02  18:  9  30:  26 

(8)  On  the  whole,  what  may  be  considered  the  best  location  for  a  garden? 

1:  188  As  235  11:  451  13t  6  27:  20 

89:  12-14,  491, 492-493 

(9)  Shall  you  grow  vegetables  under  glass?  ^ 

A.  What  are  "hotbeds"  and  ''oold  frames"?    CkMt  of  oonstructlon  and 
operation? 


18:  12-lA  25t  145 

747:  2SO-253 


5:  236-237  111  48S 

89:  355-366  876:  44-79 

876:94-96 

B.  Shall  you  use  a  "cold  frame"? 

C.  ShaU  you  use  a  "hotbed"? 

(10)  In  view  of  the  above,  where  shall  you  grow  your  vegetables? 


8.  What  kinds  shall  you 
grow? 


4.  What  quantities  shall 
you  grow? 


(1)  Shall  you  grow  both  hardy  and  tender  vegetables? 
A.  What  are  "hardy"  and  "tender"? 

758t  159 

(2)  What  is  a  practical  way  of  grouping  vegetables  by  their  cultivation  re* 

quirements? 

89:  196-200,  241 

8761  240-242,  271,  3C1,  314,  329, 347, 356, 380,  302,  411,  423,  429  433 

(3)  What  khids  are  liked  best  by  your  family? 

(4)  What  khid  could  you  seU  beet? 

(5)  What  kinds  or  varieties,  therefore,  shall  jrou  grow  for 

A.  Family  tise? 

a.  Summer? 

b.  Winter? 

B.  Sale? 

(1)  Shall  you  undertake  to  supplv  your  fkmiily  with  all  of  the  vegetables 
needed  for  the  entire  year?  * 

A.  What  kinds  of  vegetables  were  used  on  the  home  table  last  year? 

B.  Whatquantity  of  each  was  required? 

C.  What  were  grown  at  home  and  what  were  purchased? 

D.  About  what  was  the  total  value  of  the  v^ietables  used  in  the  last  12 

months  by  your  family? 

E.  Shall  you  work  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  some  of  your  family,  a 

neignbor,  or  a  fellow  pupil? 


16:9-10 


1  Open  air  v.  hothouse  returns,  arcordlng  to  Twelfth  Census?    853:  194 

!  what  may  comparatively  small  areas  prodi  " 

863:  69-109,  118-121, 123, 127,  407-408. 


t  may  comparatively  small  areas  produce  under  the  best  methods?    8:  234 
876:31,35  -*-''    "  —   —  —   ^ 


18:  5       88:  9-17 
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Qoiding  questions  for 
pianning  this  project. 


4.  What  quantities  shall 
you  grow— CbnW. 


5.  Shall  you  map  your 
garden? 


6.  How  and  when  shall 
you  prepare  your  land?* 


Guiding  questions  (or  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(1)  Shall  you  undertake  to  supply  your  family  with  all  of  the  vegetables 
needed  for  the  entire  year---(7o9i^«e4l. 

F.  How  large  was  the  garden  last  year?  Sketch  outline,  give  dimensions, 
and  figure  area. 

O.  How  large  a  garden  wHl  supply  a  family  of  five  or  six? 

lis  454-455  376:31,35-43 

H.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  study,  and  assuming  that  a  garden  should  be 
cultivated  carefuUv  about  twice  a  week  for  the  family  supply,  how 
large  an  area  shall  you  undertake  to  work? 

(2)  Shall  you  grow  a  surplus  for  sale? 

A.  What  quantity  could  be  readily  sold? 

B.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  marketing? 

C.  In  view  of  the  above,  what  quantity  shall  you  try  to  produce  for  sale 
and  what  land  allowance  shall  you  make? 

(1)  Advantages  of,  and  materials  for  making  a  garden  plan? 

35:  8, 24-28,  42  37:  21, 23, 26  371:  279-284 

7581  824  8761  61 

A.  What  scale  shall  you  use? 
a.  What  is  "drawing  to  scale' '? 

B.  Shall  you  show  the  points  of  compass?    Why? 
8761  61 

C.  Which  way  shall  the  rows  run— lengthwise  or  crosswise? 
376: 31-32 

D.  Shall  the  rows  run  north  and  south?    Why? 
35:8-11 

E.  Shall  your  plans  show  such  double  cropping  as  yen  have  decided  upon? 
a.  What  is  "double  cropping"? 

89:  475-480 

F.  In  what  part  of  the  euden  shall  you  put  low-growing  and  in  what 
part  high-growing  plants? 

O.  Shall  you  observe  strictly  the  rules  of  "rotation"  in  locating  your  deep 
and  shallow  rooted  plants? 

H.  What  are  some  model  kitchen  garden  plans? 

11:  8-9,  451-454  18:  7-8  16:  2-2H 

35:11-14  37:21,28,25  81:20-21 

376:33,37,39,41 

(1)  Shall  you  use  stable  manure? 

A.  Value  ofstable  manure  in  vegetable  growing?  Should  it  be  well  rotted? 
Apply  when  and  how  much? 

B.  How  should  stable  manure  be  stored  and  handled? 

C.  Should  it  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil?  Plowed  or  spaded  under? 
Or  nUced,  spaded,  or  harrowed  in? 

1:97-100,188  18:11  16:30-31,33-35 

34:  XVn  35:  4, 5, 7, 112  37:  35-38 

39:  41-42, 49-50, 492  371:  275  385:  173-181 

616:  5-32,  esp.  16-29  697:  113-181 

876:  56-57 
(What  are  motives  for  fair  and  square  treatment  of  the  land?    1 :  100  876: 57-58. 
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Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


Goiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  th5s  project. 


C.  How  and  when  shall 
vou  prepare  your 
land—C&ntinHed, 


7.  Shall  yoQ  use  limer 


(1)  Shall  you  use  stable  manure— Cim«ii««4f. 
D.  What  will  your  manuxQ  cost? 

(2)  Shall  you  use  green  manured 

A.  What  is  "green  manuring"?    What  are  its  adTant^^es  ftiid  disad- 
vantages f 

Is  100  ZSt  16-17  ao:  53-57 

279s  349-370,  esp.  340, 370 

88«S  171, 183,  185, 186, 188, 189, 191  876s  66-M 

(3)  Shan  you  use  compost? 

A.  What  is  "humus''?    What  does  it  do? 

5s  95-06  8ff  s  4, 7,  8, 61, 346. 247, 274, 299,  306 

t7s  22  t78s  2&-26, 31, 35,  67 

285s  27, 38,  41,  43, 44,  62, 67  75as  108-109 

767:33,38,48,51 
R.  What  is  "compost"?   How  made? 

25s  17, 18, 34, 61, 112,  113, 152, 306  26s  21 

278s  242,243  285s  171, 181  876s  59-60 

r.  What  is  "short"  manure?   Should  stable  manure  be  composted? 

24s  XVm  27s  36-38  39s  47-49 

276:  95-96 
D.  What  will  3rour  compost  cost? 

(4)  Shall  you  use  commercial  fertilizer? 

A.  Host  lands  usually  contain  sufllcient  quantities  of  all  save  what  ete- 

ments  of  plant  food? 

Us  111 

B.  What  is  "commercial  fertiliser''?    Its  uses  and  its  sources? 

Is  97-98  6t  114-125, 131, 132, 40*^  13:  11-12 

24s  XX  25s  6, 32-35,  58-71  39s  58-65 

.  C.  Whatmaybeconsldered  an  "all-around ''fcrtilixer,ora"basiomij:ture,'' 
for  vegetable  growing? 

25s  33  276s  104-106  633s  267 

a.  Shall  you  use  a  basic  or  all-around  mixture? 

b.  If  80,  what  wUl  it  cost? 

D.  Shall  you  use  commercial  fertilisers  separately,  and  not  mixed? 

a.  Do  certain  vegetables  prefer  particular  fertiuters.  as,  for  example, 
celery,  beets,  peas,  lettuce,  caboages  and  tomatoes? 

5s  116-123  25s  146  26s  225 

aOs  235, 260, 270, 312, 356, 411-412, 458-460  276S  359 

409s  64  633s  277 

b.  What  shall  you  spend  for  commercial  fertlllserB? 
(1)  Shall  you  use  lime  on  your  vegetable  land? 

A.  What  is  the  effect  of  lime  upon  the  soil? 
279s  304-307 
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Onldiiig  qaastions  for 
punning  this  project. 


Shall  you  use  lime— 


8.  How  deeply  and  thor- 
oughly shall  you  pul- 
verise your  vegetable 

sour 


9.  Plant  how? 


10.  CultiTate  how? 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(1)  Shall  you  use  lime  on  your  vegetable  land—  Continued^ 

B.  Effect  upon  the  plant? 
279:302-^04 

C.  When  most  beneficial? 
279:  307-300 

D.  How  can  you  tell  when  lime  is  needed? 
5:126  25:7  39:65-66  279:300-310 
7521  08              767:  OS-09              770:  46-50 

E.  AVhen,  in  what  forms,  and  how  may  lime  be  applied? 
5:127-128  278:70  270:302-311,314 

F.  Where  shall  you  get  your  lime,  and  what  will  it  cost? 

(1)  It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  deciding  the  above  questions  as  to  plant  foods 
and  their  application,  the  dates  and  manner  of  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing have  been  in  part  determined.  Other  questions,  however, 
remain  to  be  answered. 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  of  a  thorou^y  pulverised  seed  bed  to  quick  germina- 
tion and  rapid  growth?    Best  uxAs  to  use?    Best  methods  of  using  them? 

1:  74-76, 83-87, 96,  IIW  11:  87-114 

13:  9-10,15,21-22  24:  XIX  25:  35-42 

30:  28-40  276:  155  278:  01-130 

270:  390-392  285:  9(^-92, 156-158  767:  67-72 

770:  5-6  876:  77-78,88-80 

A.  What  tools  shall  you  use?  i 

a.  What  have  you  now?    Make  a  list. 

b.  What  must  you  buy?    Make  a  list. 

B.  What  will  be  your  expense  for  these  tools? 

(1)  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  planting  by  hand,  and  with  a  planter 
or  seed  sower? 

11:  117  16:  94  24:  xiii,  xlv,  xix-xx 

25:  54  30:  135, 137  276:  163-164 

A.  Shall  you  use  a  planter  or  seed  sower? 

B.  What  will  it  cost  you? 

(1)  What  is  the  relatkm  of  ''clean  culture"  and  preservatkm  of  a  thin  "earth 
mulch"  to  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetables?  And  shall  you  use 
horse  or  hand  tools? 

1 1 :  95-96, 101-107  13:  21  16:  96-103 

25:  31-32, 3S-37, 38  27:  18, 52-56, 157-159 

30:  358  276:  360  853:  112-113  874:  76-81 

A.  Are  weeds  ever  beneficial?    What  are  weeds?    Are  there  not  better 
"cover  crops"? 

4O0:  88  768:  71-73 

B.  Should  care  be  exereiaed  in  weeding  and  cultivating? 
25:37-38 

(2)  What  tools  shall  you  use  for  cultivating? 

(3)  What  wni  these  toob  cost? 
Compare  25:  32, 36,  37 

1  What  do  you  know  about  the  history  and  kinds  of  tillage  tools?   5:82-94  25:81-82  271:81 
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Qoiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studing  and  understanding  this  project. 


11.  How  gather,  care  for, 
and  dispose  of  prod- 
uct? 


12.  What  accounts  shall 
you  keep  of  your 
gardening  proJectT 


(1)  The  questions  as  to  tools,  receptacles,  etc.,  required  for  gathoing  and  di»- 

posing  of  the  garden  vegetables  can  be  better  answered  after  the  indi- 
vidual varieties  to  be  grown  have  been  studied. 

(2)  What  means  of  storage  have  you,  or  shall  you  provide?  ^ 

lis  158-161,475  85t  113-119  dOt  193-196 

274:  141. 142, 146, 147, 149  376s  214, 224-235 

7ff3s  162-163  767:  31-33, 4g-79, 80, 81, 86, 87, 109 

(3)  What  salesmanship  principles  as  to  attractiveness  of  person  and  products, 

advertising,  etc.,  shall  you  put  into  practice  in  selling  your  surplus? 

fft  380-383  39:  162-192  276:  214-224 

753:  327-328      761:  164-160 

850:  33,35,41,42,60,72,74,77,79,87,88,92 

(1)  What  are  proper  elements  of  cost  and  the  best  methods  of  aoooonting  in 
vegetable  production? 


5:  380-383  30:  162-163 

465:  109-138, 139-144, 145-197 
753:  327-328  761:  154-160 


276:  214-224 
402:  1-21, 2»-41, 82-100 
782:  157, 150 


(2)  What  account  with  your  family  shall  you  keep? 
402:  143-152 


1  What  do  you  know  about  the  canning  and  preserving  of  vegetables?    271:  157-177. 

(f )  Sugge$tive  project  study  outline — Lettuce  growing, 

Pnjeet:  Kiiehen  gardening, 

Siibproject:  Lettuce  growing. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


1.  Plant  where? 


(1)  Where  have  you  seen  good  lettuce  growing?    Of  whom  may  you  seek 

advice?  > 

31:  15 

A.  Lettuce  belongs  to  what  cultural  class,  and  what  are  the  soil  require- 

ments  of  that  class? 

276:  241 

B.  What  SOU  is  best  for  lettuce? 

30:  355  276:  356.358-350  874:  119 

C.  A  t  what  spot  are  your  soil  conditions  best  for  lettuce?    How  best? 

874:  54-55 

(2)  6hall  you  grow  lettuce  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  garden?  > 

A.  What  is  companion  cropping? 

30:  357-358,  477,  478,  480,  482,  488  276:  358 

747:  257 

B.  What  is  sucoesslon  cropping? 

1:  180  25:  13  31:  2^23  271:  105 

276:  35S-359  853:  191-102, 330  876:  119 


1  Origin  and  importance  of  lettuce?    11:  483 
360.    Botanical  features  and  classifications?    26x223  276:860-961 


25:  149  38:  361  30:  351 

285:8^-86. 
*  Possible  returns  fh>m  double  cropping?    853:  329-^1. 


27«t 
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Lettuce  growing — Continued. 


Guiding  qnesUons  for 
plAiming  this  project. 


1.  Plant  where— CofKd. 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(2)  Shall  you  grow  lettuce  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  garden—  ConHnued. 

C.  In  view  of  the  above  refereni'es,  what  combinations  might  you  malce? 

D.  What  combinations  shall  you  make? 

(3)  Where  shall  you  start  your  plants? 

A.  In  the  house? 

Ix  190  8ff:  63-IM,  145  26t  47  2S5t  51 

767:  212  8768  »2-93^119 

B.  Under  glass? » 

a.  What  is  a  cold-frame?    A  hotbed? 

«t  236-237  11:  483  25t  145  39t  35S-356 

276:  44-79  747:  2oO-2o3  876:  04-9»> 

C.  How  much  time  may  he  gained  by  starting  plants  Indoors  or  under 

glass? 

36:  51-52  31:  113  39t  Zoo  976:  4» 

(4)  How  large  an  area  needed?  * 
A.  In  the  garden? 

a.  Plants  per  acre? 
851:  329 

b.  How  mav  thinnings  be  used?    Relations  of  such  use  to  area 

required? 


lit  483  24:  152  25t  14A 

276:  359  876:  91 

c.  Your  estimate  of  area  needed? 
B.  Under  glass? 

a.  What  is  a  "sash"? 

276:  46 

b.  Whatisa"flrame"? 

276  46 

c.  Number  of  lettuce  plants  per  sash? 

81:  113-114  276  46 

d.  Your  estimate  of  space  needed  under  glass? 


31:  33 


2.  Plant  what? 


(1)  What  varieties  have  you  seen  or  eaten?  * 

(2)  What  variety  is  best  liked  by  the  family? 

(3)  What  variety  sells  best  where  you  might  sell  your  surplus? 

I  (4)  Is  there  a  better  all-round  variety  than  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball?    Why? 
i  11:484  •     25:50,130,131,144-145,147 

,  26:225-226  31:24,33,113  30:  351-3;>4 

276:  358  202:  557-558  876:  119 

(5)  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  seed  needed? 
11:  4^  26:  46  30:  495 


1  What  do  you  know  of  experimental  lettuce  growing  and  its  production  under  glass  by  market 
gardeners?    271:  23-26, 30, 33, 120, 122  747:  24»-250  876:  93. 

*  Heads  per  acre  and  possible  profit?    31 :  114  30:  358. 

s  What  are  some  estimates  of  the  number  of  known  varieties  of  lettuce?    276:  361. 
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Lettuce  growing — Continued. 


Qnidlng  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


3.  Flantwhen? 


4.  Seed,  fst  when  and 
where? 


Quiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(1)  What  is  a  "planting  table"? 

25:  327-334,  esp.  331  274:  106 

(2)  How  long  does  it  take  lettuce  to  mature  for  table  use? 

26:  149  81:  33, 113 

(3)  How  early  and  bow  late  niay  lettuce  be  planted? 

25:  144, 146, 149  26:  223-225  Sit  21-23 

33:  113-114  39:  357-358 

(4)  Should  supply  be  sought  Ibr  hot  months? 

1:  191  11:  484  25:  147-148  39:  354 

276:  357-350 

(5)  What  is  "pricking  out''  and  how  is  it  done? 

24:  xxii-xxiU  25:  145-146  876:  M 

(6)  Does  transplanting  aid  heading? 

31:  114 

(1)  Shall  you  use  home-grown  or  purchased  ieed?i 

(2)  Shall  you  grow  your  own  seed  Ibr  next  year? 

26:  5.1  276:  165-168  292s  179 

A.  Pound  of  seed  from  how  many  plantif 

39t  355 

B.  What  is  the  appearance  of  lettuce  teed  as  to  aiae,  diape,  sarteoe,  and 

color  or  colors? 

25:  149  38:  361 

(3)  Shall  yon  get  your  seed  early  and  test  it? 

25:52^ 

A.  What  is.  the  relation  of  a  high-sprouting  test  to  hti^^egetativa  power? 

276:  149-154,  esp.  151 

B.  What  conditions  are  required  fbr  sprouting  seeds? 

285:  70-75 

C.  Is  lettuce  seed  naturally  strong  or  weak? 

a.  How  shall  you  make  a  test  for  percentage  of  germinatkm? 

1:  230-231  5:  49,51  31:  25-37  271:  380 

75:  20  876:  87-88 

b.  Make  the  test  for  strength,  using  lettuce  seed  instead  of  com,  and 

otherwise  following  directions  given  in  reference. 

285:  81-82 

D.  How  shall  you  test  your  lettuce  seed  for  percentage  of  impurities? 

5:  51-52  876:  88 

E.  What  Is  "longevity  "  of  seeds,  and  how  does  lettuce  seed  oompare  with 

other  seeds  in  longevity? 


5:  405 


276:  138 


1  What  is  a  seed?    279:  381.    Why  is  lettuce  called  an  "annual"?    31:  33  38:  961.    Mostol 

seed  is  produced  where?    39:  355.    Is  changing  seed  ever  an  advantage?    279:  884-^86. 
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Gtiiding  questions  for 
planniDg  this  project. 


4.  Seed,  get  when  and 
where—  CwMnvked, 


Fertainc  with  what, 
when«  and  howt 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


(3)  Shall  you  get  your  seed  early  and  test  it—  OmUnfud. 
F.  Do  new  and  old  seeds  look  alQce? 

35s  4«  9791  388 

O.  Is  large  seed  better  than  small? 

ff:  53-54  279s  388  876t  23(^-227 

H.  How  may  large  be  separated  from  small7 

35t  46 
L  What  is  the  cheapest  seed?  > 

5:52-53 

(4)  Where  can  you  get  the  highest  grade  lettuce  seed? 

(5)  When  can  it  be  had? 

(6)  Atwhatoostr 

(1)  Has  your  garden  been  heavily  fertUiied  with  stable  manure? 

A.  What  is  heavy  manuring  for  a  garden? 

31:  17-10 

B.  How  many  cords  of  manure  per  acre  may  be  luied  for  lettuce? 

25:  145-146  31:  113 

C.  Has  your  manuring  been  sufUcient  for  your  lettuce? 

(2)  Shall  you  use  a  mixture  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  your  garden? 

A.  What  is  a  "basic  mixture"  for  vegetable  growing? 

276:  104-106  633:  267 

B.  How  apply? 

39:  50-65  285:  15 

(8)  What  special  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  gives  the  quickest  and  tx^t 
growth  of  lettuce?    What  are  the  sources  of  it  and  symbol  for  it?* 


5:  116-123 
276:  359 


25:  146 
633:  277 


26:  225 


39:  356 


A.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  lettuce  to  rapid  and  continuous 

growth? 

276:  106  292:  178 

B.  How,  when,  and  at  what  rate  may  nitrate  of  soda  be  safely  applied? 


31:  7 


39:  60-61 


285:  17-20 


25:  146-147  26:  27-28 

292:  178  409t  57 

C.  How  do  plants  feed?  * 
1:96,105,107  5:64-67 
750:  16-17              768:  63-66 

D.  Why  is  a  fertiliser  which  is  readily  soluble  "quick  acting"? 

1  What  are  other  seed  tests  which  may  be  made?    767:  202-211. 

>  What  tests  or  experiments  have  you  made  for  noting  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  its  action?    What 

9®?  y??  ^x  ^i!'!??'???  *?*:?  ***  '*^*'l^  ^^^*"l^^  ^  *  '^^'  ®?j.^??  <wv «,  ^i  ^»  ?i/  %  %  y?» }!?'  P^» 


121, 122, 136, 138, 139, 140, 141 

no,  170, 171, 206,  214. ! 

28  7681  21-23. 


398:  ! 


k248 


409:  10,  11,  20,  37,  43,  49.  87,  9^,  H,  99, 106,  lOK. 
110, 170, 171. 206,  214, 216, 217  410:  26-30, 17^184, 339  747:  24. 34, 35, 37, 38-40  76lT 

?8  768l  21-23. 

«  What  rsan  you  sav  about  the  nature  and  growth  of  roots?    998:  39, 41,  45,  49, 50, 60, 61, 62,  77,  82, 160, 
161, 167, 247,  447  768:  62-66. 

20489**— 14 5 
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Lettuce  grawxTig — Continued. 


Gniding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 


Guiding  questioins  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 


5.  FerUiise,  with  what, 
wlien,  and  how—  Qm. 


A.  How  prepare  it?    How  control  its  "straogthT " 
<' plant  tonk?" 
94:  xix  d5t  101-102, 104  89t  61 


6.  Shall  you  use  lime? 


7.  I*repare  ground  for 
seed  with  what  and 
bow  thoroughly^ 


(4)  If  your  lettuce  area  is  small,  may  liquid  manure  be  used  to  adrantage? 

Is  it  a  plant  food  or  • 

876s  104 

(5)  When  shall  you  get  your  plant  food  supplies? 

(6)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  your  lettuce  fertilisflrT 

Compare  35t  SS 

(1)  Is  your  land  quick? 

A.  When  is  land  "quick?" 

976t85 

B.  How  may  lime  aid  quiekneHt 

276t  96  98ff t  149, 200  876t  230 

(2)  Should  lime  be  used  in  vegetable  growing?    How  find  out? 

ff:  126  2ff:7  89:  65-66  279:  Sit 

752: 98  767: 9MW  770: 46-M 

(3)  Is  lettuce  sensitiTe  to  soil  acidity? 
5:  126 

(4)  Wlien  and  in  vdiat  forms  may  lime  be  applied? 

ff :  127-128  278:  70  279:  302-311, 314 

(5)  AVhat  will  your  lime  cost. 

(1)  \^liat  is  the  relation  of  a  thoroughly  pulverized  seed  bed  to  py^'^^tfn" 
and  growth?    Best  tools  to  use?  Cost?   Best  method  of  iuingthem?> 

1:  74-76,  8»-87, 96, 190  11:  87-114 

13:  »-10, 15, 21-23  24:  xix  25:  35-42 

89:  2»-40  976:  155  278:  91-122 

279:  390-392  285:  90-92, 156-158  767:  67-72 

770:  5-6  876:  77-78,  88-89 


(2)  Keep  accurate  record  of  cost  or  pre] 
portion  of  original  plowing  and 

I  *lant  how?  (1)  Shall  you  plant  by  hand  or  with  a  seed  sower? 

11:  117  16:  97  24:  xix-xx 

276:  163-164 

A.  How  is  a  seed  sower  set  for  lettuce  seed? 

B.  How  is  lettuce  seed  planted  by  hand? 
25:  54^55  39:  136 

(2)  Shall  you  soak  your  seed? 
89:  134 

(3)  Shall  your  rows  be  straight? 

25:  36 
What  do  you  know  about  the  history  and  kinds  of  tillage  tools?   5:  82-94 


,  induding  proper  pro* 


39:  137 


252:  31-32     271:  81. 
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Ouidiiiis  questions  for 
piftnnmg  this  project. 


t.  TlaaA  how— Continued. 


t.  CulUvate  bowf 


10.  fflttU  you  waterTi 


Guiding  questions  for  studying  and  understanding  this  project. 

(4)  Plant  how  deep,  and  hour  far  apart  between  rows  and  between  plants? 

To  what  extent  should  site  of  seed,  time  of  year,  weather,  and  soil 
conditions  control  depth  and  distances? 

It  100  lis  117-llS  13:  47 

25t  5a-54, 327,  331  31s  113  39s  13»-134, 367 

2851  81  747:  254  758:  150  874:  80-03 

(5)  Keep  itemised  record  of  cost  of  planting. 

(1)  Shall  you  cultivate  your  lettuce  with  both  horse  and  hand  tools? 
11:  06-06, 101-107  16:  06-103  25:  36-37 

27:  18, 63-66, 157-160  89:  368  276:  360 

853:  112-113  876:  76-81 

(2)  Keep  items  of  cost  of  cultiyation. 

(1)  VThAi  is  "free"  water?    How  for  from  the  surface  is  the 
level  in  your  lettuce  ground? 


'free-water" 


285:  48-40 


280:  46-46 


683:20 


(2)  AVhat  is  "capillary"  water?    Perform  at  least  one  experiment  for  observ- 

ing the  movement  of  "capillary  water.'' 

25:  55^56 

285:  44,  Fig.  24;  48,  Fig.  26,  Fig.  27;  40-50,  Fig.  28 

289:  41  681:  40  747:  14  762:  80-85 

(3)  What  is  "film"  water.    How  much  film  surface  should  a  cubic  foot  of 

day  loam  particles  have? 

5:  80  285:  60-62  289:  2^24  581:  4-5 

688:  30  747:  16-12  762:  75-80 

(4)  Where  does  all  water  come  from? 

5:  61 

(6)  What  use  does  a  plant  make  of  water,  and  how  does  it  take  it  from  the 
soil?  Perform  an  exi)eriment  for  observing  the  process  of  ''osmo- 
sis." » 

5:  64-67»  73  285:  39  289:  42-43  298:  64 

752:  17-21  768:  J6-19,24  772:  201-204 

(6)  What  is  the  comparative  water-absorbing  power  of  different  soils,  includ- 

ing a  good  quality  of  garden  soil? 

285:  43,  Fig.  25 

(7)  What  quantities  of  water  do  different  plants  require  for  maturing  their 

crops? 

5:  62-63,  67  285:  40 

(8)  Does  lettuce  require  much  or  little  water  for  the  quickest  and  beet  growth? 

34:  83  39:  358 

(9)  What  is  meant  by  "watering  with  the  hoe"? 

5:  85-86  25:  56-56  876:  102-103 

(10)  Under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  is  it  advisable  to  water  after  sowing 
lettuce  seed? 


25:  56 

1  What  part  has  water  played  in  soil  formation?    289:  7-15  681:  10-14 

685:  74-106. 
*  What  are  "plasmolysis"  and  "wilting"  of  lettuce?  278:  09,80,81. 


683:  3, 11, 15 
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Lettuce  grounng — Continued. 


Guiding  questions  for 
planning  this  project. 

Guiding  questkma  foratudying  and  understanding  this  project. 

10.  Shall  you  water— CVm. 

(U)  Why ''never  twinkle"?  V]Mn,how,and  hi  what  quantities  tfioald  water 

It  190-101               lis  100               13:  22-23 

Ml  41, 104-107              81s  114              876s  104 

(12)  Keep  aooonnt  of  cost  in  time  and  equipment  for  watering. 

11.  Protect    from    what 
plant  enemies,  and 

(1)  What  enemies  attack  the  lettuce  plantr 
A.  Indoore  or  under  gltosr 

B.  In  the  open? 

24s  123              Wt  71-72,140              26s  226              30s  S-16 

d9s  856, 868              374s  273,  322              276s  361 

292s  179-180             768s  102             876:  110 

(2)  Which  need  you  fear? 

(8)  What  protection  against  flea-beetle? 

25s  71-72 

(4)  Mice? 

30s  356 

(5)  Cut-worms? 

25s  73,76              276:  38              558s  47 

(6)  Keep  acooimt  of  expense  for  protection  in  time  and  materlalB. 

12.  How  harreat,  dispose 
of  product,  and  bal- 
ance the  lettuoe  ac- 
count?» 

(1)  For  family  use?    Credit  received  at  market  price? 

lis  488               13s  35               24s  153               26s  224-225 
39s  867 

(2)  For  sale?   Bktticiied? 

lis  484              39s  352,  358 

tioe? 

5s  380-383              89s  162, 163 

276s  214-224              465s  100-138, 130, 144, 145-197 

492:  1-21,  23-41,  88-100^  143-168 

753:  327-828              761s  164-160              782s  157, 150 

850:  33,  35, 41, 42,  60,  72,  74,  77,  79,  87,  88,  02 

• 

(4)  Shall  you  keep  a  separate  lettuoe  account,  or  hidude  outlay  and  reoe^ 

I  How  serve  lettuce?  Its  place  in  an  attractive  and  wholesome  diet? 
119-120. 


25s  147-140482 


874s 
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Chapter  IV. 
AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  STUDY  BIBLIOGRAPHY.' 

APPROVED    FOR    MASSACHUSETTS  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 

AND   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Massachusetts  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education  of 
secondary  grade  depends  for  its  best  success  upon  the  constant  use, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors,  of  current  agricultural  papers 
and  periodicals.  It  depends,  also,  upon  the  constant  use  of  selected 
text,  exercise,  and  reference  books,  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports. 

In  selecting  the  titles  which  appear  in  this  chapter  the  advice  of 
practical  fanners  and  of  experienced  agricultural  instructors  has 
been  sought  and  has  been  very  generously  given.  Final  responsibil- 
ity, however,  for  the  titles  included  rests  with  the  writer.  Text  and 
reference  materials  have  been  carefully  examined.  Not  a  Uttle 
material  has  been  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
The  lists  are  intended  to  be  illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

Each  Massachusetts  vocational  agricultural  library  should  regularly 
receive  the  ciurent  agricultural  Uterature.  The  pupils  should,  more- 
over, be  encouraged  to  subscribe  for  those  publications  which  promise 
to  be  most  useful  in  their  individual  home  work.  Club  rates  may 
generally  be  secured  where  several  persons  subscribe  together. 

In  order  to  place  theh  literature  regularly  before  the  entire  school 
or  department,  the  publishers  may  be  willing  to  send  the  hterature 
gratis  to  the  school  or  department  Ubraries.  Tins  privilege  should 
immediately  be  requested. 

If  hbrary  copies  can  not  be  seciu^d  gratis,  they  shoidd  be  had 
by  subscriptions  paid  annually  from  the  maintenance  funds  of  the 
school  or  department. 

2.  FREE  BULLETINS,  CIRCULARS,  AND  REPORTS. 

(1)  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  closely  following 
the  development  of  vocational  agricultural  education  of  secondary 
grade.  It  has  published  much  useful  material,  including  Bulletin 
No.  481,  a  ^'Bibliography  of  Education  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics."  The  agricultural  instructors  should  apply  on  behalf 
of  their  school  or  department  libraries  for  such  of  the  free  publica- 

1  Tills  chapter  reproduces  witli  some  (additions  materials  first  published  as  Bulletin,  No.  6, 1912,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
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tions  of  the  bureau  as  bear  upon  vocational  agricultural  training  in 
secondary  schools. 

AppUcations  should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  many 
agricultural  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports.  Certain  of  these  have 
directly  to  do  with  Massachusetts  farming  problems.  Others  deal 
with  problems  in  other  States,  where  the  agricultural  conditions 
closely  approximate  those  in  this  State. 

Access  to  this'  literature  nearly  up  to  date  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Division  of  PubUcations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  Circular  19,  entitled 
'Publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  classified  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers."  This  was  issued  imder  date  of  January  27,  1912. 
Access  to  later  literature  may  be  had  by  requesting  that  the  ''Monthly 
List  of  Publications"  be  sent  the  Ubrary  of  the  sd^ool  or  department. 
Each  agricultural  instructor  should  apply  for,  and  use,  both  Circular 
19  and  the  regular  issues  of  the  '^Monthly  List." 

Literature  mentioned  by  Circular  19  and  the  * 'Monthly  List" 
may  usually  be  had  free  by  applying  for  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  to  the  Senator  or  Representative  of  the  district  in  which 
the  appUcant  works  or  resides. 

(3)  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  also  issue  Uterature  of 
value  to  progressive  farmers,  and  therefore  of  value  in  the  project 
method  of  training.  Jn  Connecticut  and  in  New  York  there  are 
two  such  stations;  in  every  State  there  is  at  least  one. 

All  of  the  New  England  and  New  York  stations  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  put  our  vocational  agricultural  school  and  department 
hbraries  on  their  mailing  lists.  The  Uterature  they  send  should 
be  carefully  filed.  Occasionally  literature  from  the  stations  in  other 
States  may  directly  bear  upon  the  productive  projects  imdertaken 
by  our  boys.    A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  such  Uteratiu^.^ 

Such  a  lookout  may  be  kept  by  means  of  the  "Card  Lidex  of 
Experiment  Station  Literature,"  which  is  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  More  than  30,000  cards  have 
already  been  printed.'    Each  agricultural  school  and  department 

>  Each  State  should,  of  course,  develop  lists  of  reference  materials  specially  suited  to  its  own  needs  and 
available  sources  of  information. 

*  In  order  to  show  the  exact  nature  of  the  clews  to  station  literature,  pertinent  in  one  respect  or  another  - 
to  Massachusetts  farming  projects,  which  this  card  index  affords,  the  subject  mattar  on  foor  cards  is  here 
printed. 
Index  Card  31800. 


''Poultry  appUaaooi,  Ubor-savliiv."— J.  E.  Rioe  and  C.  A.  Rogers. 
"New  York  CorwllBul  No.  m*  Nov.,  i910,pp.  51 


"Directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  inexpensive,  unpatented  labor-saving  devices  for  poul* 
try  raising.  They  include  feeding  and  watering  devices,  pedigree  and  egg-coUecting  appUuoes, 
catching  and  carrying  devices,  shipping  packages,  coops  for  sitting  hens,  fattening  coops,  a  rack  tat 
sprouted  oats,  a  burglar-alarm  system,  and  an  improved  killing  and  picldng  box.'' 


[Footnote  continued  on  next  page^ 
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library  should  endeavor  to  secure  a  partial  set  of  these  index  cards. 
Since  many  of  the  bulletins  referred  to  on  the  earlier  cards  are  now  out 
of  print,  it  probably  will  be  best  to  start  the  subscription  at  card 
31500.  The  number  of  the  sets  at  present  is  limited,  but  now  and 
then  a  former  subscriber  relinquishes  his  rights,  and  a  subscription 
may  be  allowed  a  school  or  department. 

Subscriptions  for  divisions  of  this  index,  such  as  all  cards  dealing 
with  "Poultry,"  "Fruit,"  and  the  like,  cost  $3  per  thousand  cards; 
with  $1.25  additional,  at  the  outset,  for  colored  division  cards  to  be 
used  in  arranging  and  readily  consulting  the  index.  Divisions  may 
be  subscribed  for  until  full  sets  become  available.  The  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
wiD  receive  the  subscriptions  for  both  sets  and  divisions. 

A  key  to  the  index,  containing  the  system  of  classification,  is  sent 
on  applicalion. 

Make  payments  in  advam^ce  by  United  States  postal  order  in  favor 
of  A.  Zappone,  disbursing  officer,  and  forward  in  envelopes  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Footnote—  Continued. 
Index  Card  81810. 


*liak  palli,  ooTsred,  tMti."— H.  A.  Harding,  J.  K.  Wilson,  and  O.  A.  Smith. 
*'Neic  YorkStateBuL  No.SM.Dec,  i910,pp.i4B-S81,plM.4 


"A  report  of  eneriments  to  dotcrmine  the  effect  on  the  serm  content  of  using  improved  milk  pails. 
More  than  one-haii  the  infection  that  milk  receires  daring  the  milkins  process  can  be  prevented  by  nse 
of  a  covered  paiL  Such  a  pail,  less  than  12  inches  high  and  pro videa  with  an  elliptical  openbig  7  by  5 
inches,  is  practieaUv  as  convenient  for  milk  as  the  open  paiL  Sach  a  cover  can  be  placed  on  an  open 
pail  by  any  tinsmith  at  very  little  expense.  This  pail  is  inexpensive,  dmrable,  easfly  cleaned,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  keeping  bacteria  out  of  muk." 


Index  Card  31831. 


'*Vag6tob]e  fardem."— W.  H.  Wicks. 

"Idaho  Bta.  No.  69,  Aug.,  lOW,  pp.  49,fiff$.  10,  dgnu.  i . 


"The  record  for  two  years  is  £iven  of  a  one-half  acre  vegetable  garden  established  in  the  spring  of 
1906  on  the  horticultural  grounds  of  the  Idaho  station.  The  value  of  the  products  in  1908  was  182.19, 
with  net  iwoilts  of  $57.41:  in  1900, 198.38,  with  net  profits  of  179.22.  The  oonchision  is  reached  that 
by  Judidoas  anangement  of  the  gardens  continuous  supply  of  vegetables  may  be  secured  through- 
out  the  season.  A  plan  is  given  of  a  farmer's  vegetable  garden,  together  with  cultural  suggestions  on 
farm  garden  crops  and  recommended  varieties." 


Index  Card  31943. 


"Fla  fed  silage  made  toMboi  sains  than  those  fed  ground  fodder  mixed  with  their  Itod.  Young  pigs 
madenster  gains  on  com  meal  and  skim  mflk  than  on  shelled  com  and  skim  milk.  Pigs  fsd  mixed 
grain  soaked  24  hours  made  faster  and  more  economical  gains  tlian  those  fed  the  same  mixture  dry 
or  fresh  soaked.  Chopped  alfalfa  failed  to  take  theplace  of  a  part  of  the  niiddlings  in  a  ration  consist- 
ing of  shsUed  com,  wheat  middlings,  and  skim  nmk.  Soft  coal  in  unlimited  quantities  seemed  un- 
harndtal  for  p^  in  pens.  The  use  of  a  tonic  mixture,  wood  charcoal  and  soft  coal,  as  correctives 
increased  gams.    Other  feeding  tests  are  reported." 
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(4)  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  literature,  of 

course,  is  covered  by  the  card  index  above  described.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  delay,  however,  in  seeming  such  of  its  publications 
as  may  be  needed  at  once,  the  following  list  of  those  now  available 
is  given : 

BuUetms  and  their  numbers — 

33.  Glossary  of  fodder  terms. 

76.  The  imported  elm-leaf  beetle. 
115.  Cranberry  insects. 

123.  Fungicides,  insecticides,  and  spraying  directions. 
125.  Shade  trees. 

133.  Green  crops  for  summer  soiling. 

134.  The  hay  crop. 

137.  The  rational  use  of  lime.    Also,  the  Distribution,  composition  and  cost  of  lime. 

138.  Tomato  diseases. 

139.  Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuffs  (October,  1911). 

140.  Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  (December,  1911).  • 
Technical  bulletins — 

2.  The  graft  union. 

3.  The  blossom  end  rot  of  tomatoes. 
Circulars — 

20.  The  use  of  lime  in  Massachusetts  agriculture. 
22.  Poultry  manures,  their  treatment  and  use. 

26.  Fertilizers  for  potatoes. 

27.  Seeding  mowings. 

29.  (>hemical  analysis  of  soils. 

Applications  for  these  and  future  publications  of  like  character 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

(5)  "Pacts  for  farmers,"  issued  monthly  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is  a  live  leaflet  on  timely 
topics  which  bear  directly  upon  Massachusetts  farming  from  season 
to  season.  A  full  file  of  these  leaflets  should  be  preserved  for  rrference 
in  each  agricultural  school  and  department  library.  Members  of  the 
agricultural  classes^  or  their  fathers,  may  receive  copies  for  their 
individual  files  by  asking  that  their  names  be  put  on  the  Extension 
Service  mailing  list. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  W.  D.  Hurd,  Director  of  the 
Extension  Service,  Amherst,  Mass. 

(6)  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  publishes  agricul- 
tural bulletins  and  reports,  a  complete  file  of  which,  b^inning,  say, 
January,  1910,  should  be  at  hand  for  reference.  In  addition  to  the 
annual  volumes,  the  board  of  agriculture  has  printed  such  special 
bulletins  as  the  following:  1.  Poultry  Culture.  2.  Orcharding.  3. 
Grasses  and  Forage  Crops.  4.  Small  Fruits  and  Berries.  5.  Vege- 
table Growing. 

Applications  for  its  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.     Copies  may  be 
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had  not  only  by  the  libraries^  but  also  by  individual  agricultural 
students. 

(7)  The  State  forester's  work  closely  concerns  all  farmers  who  are 
confronting  the  problems  of  protection  against  brown-tail  and  gypsy 
moth  depredations,  of  protection  against  forest  fires,  and  of  economi- 
cally cropping  their  wood  or  timber  lots,  and  of  disposing  of  lumber  to 
their  best  advantage.  Each  agricultural  school  and  department 
should  keep  a  complete  file  of  the  State  forester's  publications.  Most 
of  these  publications  are  fully  illustrated  and  may  be  had  by  both  the 
Ubraries  and  the  individual  agricultural  students. 

Following  are  some  of  the  pubUcations  now  available: 

1.  Forest  trees  of  Massachusetts:  How  you  may  know  them.    A  pocket  manual. 

3.  Massachusetts  wood-using  industries. 

4.  The  evergreens.    Methods  of  study  in  public  schools. 

5.  Keforestation  in  Massachusetts. 

6.  How  and  when  to  collect  white  pine  seed. 

7.  Forest  mensuration  of  the  white  pine.    How  to  estimate  standing  timber. 

8.  How  to  make  improvement  thinnings. 

10.  Forest  fire-fighting  equipment  in  our  towns. 

11.  Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 

14.  Colored  plates  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and  calosoma  beetle. 
— .  The  chestnut  bark  disease. 

Applications  for  these  and  future  publications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  State  Forester,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  TEXT,  EXERCISE,  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS,  BULLETINS,  CIRCULARS, 

AND  REPORTS. 

Copies  of  the  books,  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports  hereafter  listed 
are  on  file  in  the  agricultural  Ubrary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  where  they  may  be  examined  by  school  officers.  Where 
vocational  agricultural  school  and  department  work  is  started  certain 
copies  should  be  provided  at  the  outset.  These  are  necessary  parts 
of  an  approved  equipment  for  the  present  year.  Others  may  be 
added  in  succeeding  years,  until  an  adequate  working  Ubrary  has  been 
established.^ 

(1)  Instructor's  aid  necessary. — It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
the  following  lists  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  several  instructors, 
and  for  use  by  classes,  with  the  help,  step  by  step,  of  these  instructors. 
Reference  materials,  therefore,  suited  to  minds  of  different  grades  of 
maturity  have  been  included.  Some  have  been  successfuly  used  in 
elementary  schools;  others,  by  secondary  schools,  and  even  by  coU^e 
classes.  The  instructor's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  mental 
capabilities  of  his  individual  boys  will  determine  his  assignment  of 
both  laboratory  exercises  and  reading  matter. 

>  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  "Elements  of  Agriculture/'  pp.  402,  403  (see  below.  No.  6),  lists  n  foundation  set 
of  seoondAry  school  acrioultural  ntanaob  books  parohasable  for  about  150. 
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(2)  Lists  subject  to  rerision. — It  is  to  be  expected  that  from  time 
to  time  additions  to  these  lists  will  need  to  be  made.  Suggestions  as 
to  usable  additions  are  earnestly  solicited.  The  instructors  are  espe- 
cially requested  to  report  which  of  the  entries  here  included  prove 
best  suited  to  their  different  classes.  The  most  competent  revision 
of  these  lists  will  thus  be  assured. 

(3)  Prices  and  estimates. — Postage  or  express  charges  must  be 
added  where  prices  are  marked  "net."  For  example,  "The  Country- 
life  Movement,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  listed  as  follows:  "$1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.34."  Discounts  from  prices  not  marked  "net" 
may  usually  be  expected. 

(4)  Student  purchases. — Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  addressing  winter 
short-coiu'se  students  at  the  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  hoped,  if  they  took  nothing  ebe  home,  they 
would  take  home  with  them  ten  or  twelve  dollars'  worth  of  good 
books  dealing  with  the  branches  of  practical  agricultural  production 
which  they  expected  to  follow.  A  similar  hope  might  well  be  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  boys  who  seek  vocational  agricultural  school 
training  such  as  that  described  in  this  bulletin. 

Fortunately  a  few  most  excellent  books  for  home  guidance  in 
profitable  farm  work  are  now  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost.  The 
agricultural  instructors  may  properly  enough  seek  to  stimulate  the 
boys  in  their  classes  to  purchase  one  or  more  such  books  every  year. 
Wise  guidance  may  be  given  by  observing  which  books  actually 
prove  to  be  most  useful  to  the  individual  boys  in  carrying  out  their 
particular  home  farm  projects. 

PubUshers  will  undoubtedly  be  very  wiUing  to  allow  the  boys 
their  most  favorable  school  discounts,  especially  if  orders  are  for- 
warded tlm)ugh  the  school  purchasing  agent. 

(5)  Reference  numbers. — ^The  Arabic  numbers  at  the  left  of  the 
entries  are  for  convenience  in  referring  to  materials  found  in  this 
bibliography.* 

A,  Library  arrangement. — ^If  these  numbers  are  put  on  the  backs 
of  the  books,  on  the  fronts  of  the  pamphlet  cases  in  which  bulletins 
are  filed  and  on  the  shelves  where  sets  of  reports  are  kept,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  consult  these  printed  hsts  in  using  the  agricultural 
library.  The  student  or  instructor  may  go  directly  to  the  materials 
themselves,  on  the  library  shelves.  In  cases  where  schools  already 
have  libraries  and  systems  of  numbering,  these  special  numbers  may 
be  added. 

B.  Project  (niUines. — In  the  outlines  for  project  instruction  found 
in  Chapter  III  the  following  entries  are  referred  to  by  number,  not 

1  A  stmilar  use  of  numbers  for  ready  reference  has  been  made  in  "Laboratory  Exerdaea  in  Farm  Man- 
agement/' by  Warren  and  Livermore. 
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by  title.^  The  instructors  in  their  future  outline  making  may  also 
find  it  most  convenient  to  use  these  numbers.  This  wiU  save  both 
time  and  space. 

C,  Library  card  indexes. — ^At  the  pleasiu*e  of  the  school  oflBcers, 
card  indexes  by  authors  and  by  titles  may  be  made.  The  author 
index  may  then  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  names;  and  the  title 
index  may  be  alphabetically  arranged  by  subjects,  such  as  "Dairy- 
ing," "Vegetable  Growing,"  and  "Fruit  Growing."  In  such  a  case, 
the  books,  bulletins,  and  reports  themselves  would  remain  in  the 
numerical  order  here  adopted,  and  each  card  would  bear  the  number 
assigned  the  particular  title  in  these  lists.  Any  book,  for  example, 
could  thus  be  foimd  instantly;  and,  after  use,  could  be  returned  to  its 
proper  place  by  simply  looking  at  its  number. 

,D,  Future  €n^*i^.--Gaps  in  the  numbering  have  been  left  for 
the  possible  addition  of  future  entries.  Missing  numbers,  however, 
will  occasion  no  confusion.  The  simple  numerical  order  may  deter- 
mine the  arrangement,  even  though  now  and  then  a  gap  may  appear 
between  entries.  After  the  vacant  numbers  have  all  been  assigned, 
still  further  additions  may  be  made  at  wiU  by  aid  of  points.  Next 
entry  numbers  may  then  be  written,  for  example,  as  follows:  4.1, 4.2, 
etc.,  or  9.1,  9.2,  etc.,  or  49.1,  49.2,  49.3,  etc. 

(6)  Reference  letters. — ^The  letters  following  the  titles  refer  to 
the  corresponding  letters  at  the  left  of  the  names  of  the  publishers  of 
the  respective  entries.  Needless  repetition  of  the  full  names  and 
addresses  of  publishers  is  thus  avoided.  A  complete  list  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  addresses  immediately  follows  the  reference  lists. 
(See  pp.  93-94.) 

(7)  State  help  and  approval. — ^The  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
for  agricultural  education  will  from  year  to  year  advise  Massachusetts 
instructors  who  need  his  help  in  making  approved  selections  from 
these  Usts,  and  in  the  numbering,  indexing,  and  arrangement  of 
agricultural  library  materials. 

4.  AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT  STUDY  BIBLIOGRAPHY,   ARRANGED  FOR 

READY  REFERENCE.' 

I .   Text-book$  approved  for  first  and  second  year  agricultural  survey . ' 

1.  Mann,  A.  It.    Beginnings  in  agriculture.    (N^)    60  cents  net. 

2.  Mayne  and  Hatch.    High-school  agriculture.    (BBB) 


1  See  Bnlletliu  of  the  Board  of  Education,  No.  5, 1913,  and  No.  9, 1913. 

t  Where  more  than  one  entry  appears  under  the  headings  marked  by  Romal  numerals,  the  entries  above 
the  dotted  linee  are  arranged  alf^betloally  by  authors,  by  States,  or  by  governments,  divisions,  bureaw;, 
or  ofBoee.  Space  below  the  dotted  lines  is  reserved  for  additions  to  the  original  entries  which  have  been, 
or  may  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

*  The  taztbookB  named  were  chosen  for  Massachusetts  sdiools.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  best  for 
all  other  States. 

« The  letters  in  parentheses  are  those  assigned  the  various  publishers.  For  the  list  of  publisher:)  and  their 
adddroisee  to  which  theee  letters  refer,  see  pp.  »-9i. 
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II.   Text-books  approved  for  third  and  fourth  year  agricultural  sturvey.^ 

5.  Warren,  G.  F.    Elemente  of  agriculture.     (X)    $1.10  net. 

6.  "Warren,  G.  F.     Farm  management.    (N) 

7.  Harper,  M.  W.     Animal  husbandry  for  schools.     (X)* 

III.  For  first  and  second  year  study  of  projects  in — 
/.   Veget/sUe  gnwing. 

10.  Allen,  C.L.    Cabbages,  cauliflower,  etc.     (O)    50  cents. 

11.  Bailey,  L.H.    Manual  of  gardening.     (X)    $2  net. 

12.  Beattie,  W.  R.    Celery  (Farmers*  Bui.  282).    (Bb) 

13.  Beattie,  W.  R.    The  home  vegetable  garden  (Farmers'  Bui .  255) .    (Bb) 

14.  Beattie,  W.R.    Home  production  of  onion  seed  and  sets  (Farmers' Bui.  4:^).     (Bb) 

15.  Beattie,  W.  R.    Onion  culture  (Farmers*  Bui.  354).    (Bb) 

16.  Bennett,  Ida  D.    The  vegetable  garden.    (P)    $1.50  net. 

17.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Beans  (Farmers'  Bui.  289).    (Bb) 

18.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Cabbage  (Farmers'  Bui.  433).    (Bb) 

19.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Cuciunbers  (Farmers'  Bui.  254).    (Bb) 

20.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Tomatoes  (Farmers'  Bui.  220).    (Bb) 

21 .  Duggar,  B.  M.    The  cultivation  of  mushrooms  (Farmers'  Bui.  204) .     (Bb) 

22.  Duggar,  J.  F.    Potato  culture  (Farmers'  Bui.  35).     (Bb) 

23.  Fraser,  Samuel.    The  potato.    (O)    75  cents. 

24.  French,  Allen.    How  to  grow  vegetables.    XS)    $1.75  net. 

25.  Fullerton,  E.  L.    How  to  make  a  vegetable  garden.     (P)    $2  net. 

26.  Green,  Samuel  B.     Vegetable  gardening,     (Q)    $1. 

27.  Greiner,  T.    Howtomaketheg^Btfdenpay.    (R)    $lnet. 

28.  Handy,  R.B.     Asparagus  culture  (Farmers' Bui.  61).     (Bb) 

29.  Hexamer,  F.  M.    Asparagus.    (0)    50  cents. 

30.  Kirkland,  A.  H.     Usefulness  of  the  American  toad  (Farmers' Bui.  196).     (Bb) 

31.  Massachusetts.    V^etable  growing  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  5).     (C) 

32.  Morse,!.  E.    The  new  rhubarb  culture.    (O)    50  cents. 

33.  Rexford,  E.  E.    The  home  garden.    (S)    $1 .25  net. 

34.  Roberts,  Harry.    The  beginner's  book  of  gardening.    (T)    $1  net. 

35.  Schoene,  W.  J.    Cabbage  seed  beds,  protection  (N.  Y.  State  Bui.  334).    (L) 

36.  Sevey,G.C.    Beancidture.    (O)    50  cents. 

37.  Sevey,  G.  C.    Peas  and  pea  culture.    (O)    50  cents  net. 

38.  Vilmorin-Andrieux.    The  vegetable  garden.    (U)    $3.75  net. 

39.  Watts,  R.  L.    Vegetable  gardening.    (O)    $1.75  net. 

40.  Wicks,  W.H.    Vegetable  garden.    (V) 

41.  Meier,  W.H.D.    School  and  home  gardens.     (CC) 

42.  Grubb  &  Guilford.    The  potato.    (P) 

i.  SmaU'fruU  growing. 
(See  also  Reference  No.  41.) 

50.  Card,  Fred  W.    Bush  fruits.    (N)    $1 .50  net. 

51.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Cranberry  culture  (Farmers'  Bui.  176).    (Bb) 

52.  Corbett,   L.  C.    The  home  fruit  garden  preparation  and  care  (Farmers'  BuL 

154).    (Bb) 
63.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Pruning  (Farmers'  Bui.  181).    (Bb) 
54.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Raspberries  (Farmers'  Bui.  213).    (Bb) 


>  The  textbooks  named  were  chosen  for  Massachusetts  schools.    They  are  not  necesBarily  the  best  for 
all  other  States. 

>  One  of  the  entries  arMed  after  publication  of  the  original  li«t.    See  above  (5),  D,  also  fonffoiiic  fOol> 
note  on  p.  79. 
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55.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Strawberries  (FarmerB'  Bui.  198).    (6b) 

56.  Green,  S.B.    Popular  fruit  growing.    (Q)    $1. 

57.  Husmaim,  G.  C.    Grape  propagation,  pruning,  and  training  (Farmers*  Bui.  47i). 

(Bb) 

58.  Massaohusetta.    Small  fruite  and  berries  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  4).     (C) 

59.  Maynard,S.T.    Succeasful  fruit  culture.    (O)    $1. 

60.  Ragan,  W.  H.    The  home  vineyard,  with  special  reference  to  northern  condi- 

tions (Farmers'  Bui.  156).    (Bb) 

61.  Ragan,W.  H.     Varieties  of  fruits  recommended  for  planting  (Farmers*  Bui.  208). 

(Bb) 

62.  Khode  Island.    Bushfruits  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  91).    (M) 

63.  Waugh,  F.  A.    Fruit:  Harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing.    (O)    $1. 

64.  White,  J.  J.    Cranberry  culture.    (O)    $1. 

5.  Beekeeping. 

70.  Benton,  Frank.    Beekeeping  (Farmer's  Bui.  59).    (Bb) 

71.  Comstock,  A.  B.    How  to  keep  bees.    (P)    $1. 

72.  Phillips,  E.  F.    Bees  (Farmers' Bui.  447).    (Bb) 

73.  Root,  A.  I.  and  E.  R.    The  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  bee  culture.    (W)    $1.50  net. 

4.  PovUr If  keeping. 

80.  American  Poultry  Association.     The  American  standard  of  perfection.     (X) 

81.  Beale,  Stephen.    Profitable  poultry  keeping.     (Y)    $1. 

82.  Bell,  G.  A.    Poultry  management  (Farmers'  Bui.  287).     (Bb) 

83.  Boyer,  M.  K.    Money  in  broilers  and  squabs.     (Z)    50  cents. 

84.  Brigham,  A.  A.    Progi;pssive  poultry  culv.^ re.     (AA)    $1.50  net. 

85.  Brown,  Edward.    Poultry  keeping  as  an  .industry  for  farmers  and  cottagers. 

(BB)    6s. 

86.  Connecticut.    Water  glass:  A  preservative  for  eggs  (Storrs  Bui.  67).     (H) 

87.  Howard,  G.E.     Standardvarietiesof  chickens  (Farmers' Bui.  51).     (Bb) 

88.  Howard,  G.  E.     Ducks  and  geese:  Standard  varieties  and  management  (Farmers' 

Bui.  64).     (Bb) 

89.  Langworthy,  C.  F.    The  guinea  fowl  and  its  use  as  food  (Farmers'  Bui.  234).     (Bb) 

90.  Massachusetts.     Poultry  culture.     (C) 

91.  McGrew,  T.  F.    Turkeys  (Farmers'  Bui.  200).     (Bb) 

92.  Pearl,  Raymond.    Methodsof  poultry  management  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ex- 

periment Station.     (Bb) 

93.  Powell,  E.G.    Making  poultry  pay.     (O)    $1. 

94.  Rhode  Island.    The  rearing  and  management  of  turkeys,  with  special  reference 

to  the  blackhead  disease  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  123).    (M) 

95.  Rice,  Wm.  E.    Squab  raising  (Farmer's  Bui.  177).    (Bb) 

96.  Robinson,  J.  H.    Principles  and  practice  of  poultry  culture.     (CC)    $2  net. 

97.  Sands,  R.  B.    American  poultry  culture.    (MMMM)    $1.25. 

98.  Slocum,  R.  R.     Capons  and  caponizing  (Farmers'  Bui.  452).     (Bb) 

99.  Slocum,  R.  R.    Marketing ^;g8  through  the  creamery  (Farmers'  Bui.  445),     (Bb) 

100.  Stoddard,  H.  H.    The  new  egg  farm.    (O)    $1. 

101.  Valentine,  C.  S.    How- to  keep  hens  for  profit.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

102.  Watson,  G.  C.    Farm  poultry.    (N)    $1.25  net. 

103.  Wood,  R.  H.    Incubation  and  incubators  (Farmers'  Bui.  236).     (Bb) 

104.  Wright,  Lewis.    The  practical  poultry  keeper.    (DD)    87  cents. 

105.  Howard  &  McGrew.    Perfected  poultry.    (PPPP) 

106.  Lewis,  H.  R.    Productive  poultry  husbandry.    (S) 

108.  Robinson,  J.  H.    Poultry  craft    (QQQQ) 

109.  Various  authors.    The  poultry  book.    (P) 
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S.  SketptmdffoaikuabaHdrjf, 

110.  Craig,  J.  A.    Sheep  feeding  (Farmers'  Bui.  49).     (Bb) 

111.  Curtias,  C.  F.     Raising  sheep  for  mutton  (Farmers'  bul.  96).     (Bb) 

112.  Thompson,  G.  F.    The  angora  goat  (Farmers'  Bul.  137).    (Bb) 

113.  Wing,  J.  E.     Sheep  farming  in  America.     (EE)    $1. 

114.  Wing,  J.  E..€taZ.    The  winter  lamb.     (FF) 

8,  Swine  kutbanirf, 

120.  Cobum,  F.  D.    Swine  in  America.    (O)    $2.50  net. 

121.  Craig,  R.  A.    Diseases  of  swine.    (O)    76  cents. 

122.  Dietrich,  Wm.    Swine.     (GG)    11.60 

123.  Rommel,  G.  M.    Pig  management  (Farmer's  Bul.  205).     (Bb) 

7.  Ornamental  plantiftg. 
(Sm  abo  Referenoes  Nos.  34, 41.) 

130.  Bennett,  I.  D.    The  flower  garden.     (P)    $1.10  net. 

131.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Annual  flowering  plants  (Farmers'  Bul.  195).     (Bb) 

132.  Corbett,  L.  C.     Beautifying  the  home  grounds  (Farmer's  Bul.  185).     (Bb) 

133.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  lawn  (Farmers'  Bul.  248).    (Bb) 

134.  Ely,  H.  R.    The  practical  flower  garden.    (N)    |2. 

135.  Femow,  B.  E.    The  care  of  trees  in  lawn,  street,  and  park.     (HH)    $2. 

136.  Hall,-  Wm.  L.    Tree  planting  on  rural  school  grounds  (Farmers'  Bul.  13^}).     i  V»h) 

137.  Howard,  L.  0.    Three  insect  enemies  of  shade  trees  (Farmers'  Bul.  99 ) .     ( Bl » i 

138.  Kirkgaard,  John.    A  guide  for  the  gardener.    (II)    $2.50  net. 

139.  Maynard,  S.  T.    Landscape  gardening  as  applied  to  home  decoration.    (JJ)   $1.50. 

140.  Miller,  Wilhelm.    What  England  can  teach  us  about  gardening.    (P)    $4  net. 

141.  Pinchot,  Gifford.    Arbor  day  (U.  S.  Forest  Service  Circ.  96).     (Bg) 

142.  Sedgwick,  Mabel  C.    The  garden  month  by  month.    (KK)    $-1.04  net. 

143.  Start,  E.  A.,  et  aL    Shade  trees.     (D) 

144.  Waugh,  F.  A.     Landscape  gardening.     (O)    50  cents. 

IV.  For  third  and  fourth  year  study  of  projects  in — 

1.  Animal  huabandrp. 

(See  also  references  above,  No.  70f,  No.  Mf,  No.  UOf,  and  No.  120f.) 

150.  Adams,  J.  W.    Horseshoeing  (Fanners'  Bul.  179).    (Bb) 

151.  Alvord,  H.  E.    Breeds  of  dairy  cattle  (Fanners'  Bul.  106).    (Bb) 

152.  Alvord,  H.  E.    The  dairy  herd:  Its  formation  and  management  (Famiors* 

Bul.  55).    (Bb) 

153.  Brooks,  W.  P.    The  hay  crop  (Maw.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bul.  134),    (D) 

154.  Brooks,  W.  P.    Seeding  mowings  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  27).    (D) 

155.  Brown,  Edgar.    Alfalfa  seed  (Farmers'  Bul.  194).    (Bb) 

156.  Brown,  E.,  et  al.    Seed  of  red  clover  and  itsimpiuities  (Farmers'  Bul.  260).    (Bb) 

157.  Carrier,  L.    Cost  of  filling  sUos  (Farmers'  Bul.  292).    (Bb) 

158.  Clinton,  L.  A.    Com  growing  in  New  England  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.).     (C) 

159.  Cobum,  F.  D.    Alfalfa.    (O)    50  cents. 

160.  Connecticut.    Quality  of  milk  affected  by  common  dairv  practices  (Storrs  BuL 

42).    (H) 

161.  Connecticut.    Milking  machines  (Storrs  Bul.  47).    (H) 

162.  Craig,  J.  A.    Judging  live  stock.    (LL)    $1.50. 

163.  Derr,  H.  B.    Barley:  Growing  the  crop  (Farmers'  Bul.  443).     (Bb) 

164.  Dondlinger,  P.  T.    The  book  of  wheat.    (O)    $2  net. 

165.  Duvel,  J.  W.  T.    The  germination  of  seed  com  (Farmers'  Bul.  253).    (Bb) 
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66.  Curler,  H.  B.    The  farm  dairy.     (EE)    |1. 

67.  Hartley,  C.  P.     Com  growing  (Fanners*  Bui.  199).     (Bb) 

68.  Hartley,  C.  P.    Com  cultivation  (Farmers'  Bui.  414).    (Bb) 

69.  Hartley^  C.  P.    Harvesting  and  storing  com  (Farmers*  Bui.  313).     (Bb) 

70.  Hartley,  C.  P.    The  production  of  good  seed  com  (Farmers*  Bui.  229).     (Bb) 

71.  Hartley,  C.  P.    Seed  com  (Farmers'  Bui.  415).    (Bb) 

72.  Hickman,  R.  W.    The  dehorning  of  cattle  (Farmers*  Bui.  350).    (Bb) 

73.  HiUman,  F.  H.    The  adulteration  of  forage  plant  seeds  (Farmers'  Bui.  382).  (Bb) 

74.  Illinois.     Four  systems  of  dairy  famiing  and  the  profit  on  each  (University  of 

111.  Circ.  151).    (MM) 

75.  Johnstone,  J.  H.  S.    The  horse  book.     (EE)    $2. 

76.  Lane,  C.  B.     Business  of  dairying.     (O)    $1.25  net. 

77.  Langworthy,  C.  F.     Principles  of  horse  feeding  (Farmers'  Bui.  170).     (Bb) 

78.  Lindsey,  J.  B      Green  crops  for  sunmier  soiling  (Uslss.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  133). 
(D) 

79.  Lyon  and  Montgomery.    Examining  and  grading  grains.     (CC)    48  cents  net. 
.80.  Maine.     Practical  horticulture.    Red  clover  (Maine  Bui.  113).     (I) 

.8L  Massachusetts.     Grasses  and  forage  crops  (Mass.  St.  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  3).     ((') 

82.  Michels,  John.     Dairy  farming.     (NN)    $1. 

83.  Moore,  G.  T.,  et  al.    Beneficial  bacteria  for  l^uminous  crops  { Farmers'  Hul.  214). 

(Bb) 

84.  Myrick,  Herbert.    The  book  of  com.     (O)    $1.50. 

85.  Oakley,  R.  A.    Canada  bluegraas  (Farmers*  Bui.  402).    (Bb) 

86.  Piper,  C.  V.     Leguminous  crops  for  green  manuring  (Farmers'  Bui.  278).     (Bb) 

87.  Plumb,  C.  S.     Indian  com  culture.    (EE)    $L 

88.  Plumb,  C.  S.     Silos  and  silage  (Farmers*  Bui.  32).     (Bb) 

89.  Plumb,  C.  S.    Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals.    (CC)    $1.60  net. 

90.  Rhode  Island.    Com  selection  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  116).     (M) 

91.  Roberts,  I.  P.    The  horse.     (N)    $1.25  net. 

92.  Saunders,  W.  D.,  et  al.     Dairy  herd  records  (Virginia  Bui.  190).     (OO) 

93.  Shaw,  Thos.    Canadian  field  peas  (Famiers*  Bui.  224).    (Bb) 

94.  Shaw,.Thos.    Rape  plant,  its  history,  culture,  and  uses  (Farmers'  Bui.  1 1 ).  (Bb) 

95.  Shaw,  Thos.    Clovers.    (O)    $1  net. 

96.  Shaw,  Thos.    Forage  crops  other  than  grasses.     (O)    $1. 

97.  Shaw,  Thos.    Grasses  and  how  to  grow  them.    (Q)    $1.50. 
.  Shaw,  Thos.     Soiling  crops  and  the  silo.     (O)    $1.50. 

99.  Van  Norman,  H.  E.    First  lessons  in  dairying.    (O)    50  cents  net. 

200.  Vinall,  H.  N.    Meadow  fescue  (Farmers*  Bui.  861).    (Bb) 

201.  Voorhees,  Ed.  B.    Forage  crops.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

202.  Warburton,  C.  W.     Oats:  Growing  the  crop  (Farmers*  Bui.  424).     (Bb) 

203.  Warburton,  C.  W.    Oats— Sixty  Day  ana  Kherson  (Farmers'  Bui.  395).     (Bb) 

204.  Westgate,  J.  M.    Alfalfa  (Farmers*  Bui.  339).    (Bb) 

205.  Westgate,  J.  M.,  et  al.    Red  clover  (Farmers*  Bui.  455>.     ( Bl) ) 

206.  Williams,  T.  A.    Millets  (Fanners*  Bui.  101).    (Bb) 

207.  Zintheo,  C.  J.    Com-harvesting  machinery  (Farmers*  Bui.  303).    (Bb) 

208.  Harper,  M.  W.    Training  and  breaking  of  horses.    (N)    $1.75. 

209.  Rose,  Laura.    Farm  dairying.    (MMMM)    $1.25. 

210.  Harper,  M.  W.    Manual  of  farm  animals.     (N) 

211.  Willoughby,  T.  F.    The  golden  stream.     (RRRR) 

212.  Eckles,  C.  H.     Dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.     (N) 

213.  Sheldon,  J.  P.    The  farm  and  dairy.     (SSSS) 

214.  Montgomery,  E.  G.    Com  crops.     (N)    $1.60. 
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2.  Fruitgrowing. 
(See  alflo  references  under  III,  2.) 

220.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  nureery  book.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

221.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  principles  of  fruit  growing.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

222.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  pruning  book.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

223.  Brackett,  G.  B.    The  apple  and  how  to  grow  it  (Farmers'  Bui.  113).     (Bb) 

224.  Connecticut.    ApplegrowinginNewEngland,Part8landII(Storr8Bul.61').  (H) 

225.  Connecticut.    Apple  growing  in  New  England,  Part  III  (Storrs  Bui.  62).     (H) 

226.  Connecticut.    Apple  growing  in  New  England,  Part  IV  (Storrs  Bui.  66).     (H) 

227.  Massachusetts.    Orcharding  (Mass.  State  Bd.  of  Agr.  Bui.  2).    (C) 

228.  Moore,  J.  G.    Orchards,  management  (Wisconsin  Bui.  201).    (PP) 

229.  Nielsen,  H.  T.    C^owpeas  (Farmers'  Bui.  318).    (Bb) 

230.  Piper,  C.  V.,  et  aL    Soy  beans  (Farmers'  Bui.  372).     (Bb) 

231.  Bhode  Island.     Improving  an  orchard  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  83).     (M) 

232.  Thomas,  J.  J.    The  American  iruit  culturist.     (O)    $2.50  net. 

233.  Waugh,  F.  A.    The  American  apple  orchard.    (O)    $1  net. 

234.  Wolverton,  L.    The  Canadian  apple  grower's  guide.     (QQ)    $2  net 

235.  Waugh,  F.  A.     Beginner's  guide  to  fruit  growing. 

3.  Market  gardening. 
(See  also  references  under  III,  1.) 

250.  Bailey,  L.  H.     The  forcing  book.     (N)    $1.25  net. 

251.  Beattie,  W.  R.    Celery  culture.    (O)    50  cents. 

252.  Beattie,  W.  R.     Frames  as  a  factor  in  truck  growing  (Farmers'  Bui.  460).     (Bb) 

253.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  potato  as  a  truck  crop  (Farmers'  Bui.  407).     (Bb) 

254.  Rawson,  Herbert.    Success  in  market  gardening.    (P)    $1.10. 

255.  Rhode  Island.     Soil  treatment  in  greenhouse  culture  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 

107).     (M) 

256.  Rhode  Island.    A  further  study  of  soil  treatment  in  greenhouse  culture  (R.  I. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  128).     (M) 

257.  Taft,  L.  R.     Greenhouse  construction.     (O)    $1.50. 

258.  Taft,  L.  R.     Greenhouse  management.     (0)    $1.50. 

V.  For  laboratory  exercises  and  scientific  data  hearing  upon  the  productiie   }yro}tcts 

undertaken. 

Intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  entries  above  given  and  to  be  drawn  upon  as  occasion  pfrmiis  or 
demands.    Arrangement  alphabetical. 

/.  AgrievUtwe  in  general. 

270.  Bailey,   L.   H.     Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:    Farms,   Vol.    I.     (S) 

$5  net. 

271.  Bailey,  L.H.    Cyclopediaof  American  agriculture:  Crops,  Vol.  II.    (X)    $5  net. 

272.  Bailey,  L.  H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:  Animals,  Vol.  III.     (X) 

$5  net. 

273.  Bailey,   L.  H.    Cyclopedia  of  American  agriculture:  Farm  and  communitv. 

Vol.  IV.    (N)    $5  net. 

274.  Bailey,  L.  H.  Farm  and  garden  rule  book.     (N)    $2. 

275.  Bailey,  L.  H.  Principles  of  agriculture.     (N)    $1.25  net. 

276.  Bailey,  L.  H.  Principles  of  vegetable  gardening.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

277.  Boss,  Andrew.     Meat  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  183).     (Bb) 

278.  Brooks,  W.  P.  Agriculture:  Soils,  Vol.  I.     (RR)    $1.25. 

279.  Brooks,  W.  P.  Agriculture:  Manures,  fertilizers,  and  farm  crops,  Vol.  II.    (RR) 

$1.25. 

280.  Brooks,  W.  P.    Agriculture:  Animal  husbandry.     (RR)    $1.25. 
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2S1.  Davenport,  E.     Domesticated  animals  and  plants.     (GC)    $1  net. 

282.  Dorset,  M.    Some  common  disinfectants  (Farmers'  Bui.  345).    (Bb) 

283.  Ewell,  E.  E.    Every  farm  an  experiment  station  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Yearbook, 

1897).     (B) 

284.  Garriot,  E.  B.     Notes  on  frost  (Farmers'  Bui.  104).     (Bb) 

285.  Goodrich,  C.  L.    The  first  book  of  farming.     (P)    $1  net. 

286.  Hunt,  T.  F.    The  cereals  of  America.     (O)    $1.75. 

287.  Hunt,  T.  P.    Forage  and  fiber  crops  in  America.    (G)    $1.75. 

288.  Lantz,  D.  E,    How  to  destroy  rats  (Farmers' Bui.  369).    (Bb) 

289.  Massey,  W.  F.    Practical  farming.    (MMMM)    $1.50  net. 

290.  Voorhees,  E.  B.    First  principles  of  agriculture.    (TT)    60  cents  net. 

291.  Warburton,  C.  W.    Gats:  Distribution  and  uses  (Fanners'  Bui.  420).     (Bb) 

292.  Wilcox,  E.  V.    Farmers'  cyclopedia  of  agriculture.    (G)    $3.50. 

293.  Williams,  F.,  jr.    Clearing  new  land  (Farmers'  Bui.  150).     (Bb) 

294.  Hopkins,  C.  G.,  «t  a/.    For  better  crops.     (RRRR) 

t.  Aleokol,  indiutrial. 

300.  Wente,  A.  G.,  et  al.    Potato  culls  as  a  source  of  industrial  alcohol  (Farmers' 

Bui.  410).     (Bb) 

301.  Wiley,  H.  W.     Industrial  alcohol:  So\irces  and  manufacture  (Fanners'  Bui. 

268).     (Bb) 

302.  Wiley,  H.  W.    Industrial  alcohol:  Uses  and  statistics  (Farmers'  Bui.  269).     (Bb) 

303.  Wiley,  H.  W.,  et  al.    Industrial  alcohol  (Farmers'  Bui.  429).    (Bb) 

310.  Connecticut.    Bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  young  chicks,  second  report  (Storrs 

Bui.  68).    (H) 

311.  Dorset,  M.    Hog  cholera  (Farmers'  Bui.  379).    (Bb) 

312.  Maine.    Poultry  diseases  (Maine,  Bui.  398).    (I) 

313.  Mayo,  N.  S.    Diseases  of  animals.    (N)    $1.50  net. 

314.  Mayo,  N.  S.    Diseases  of  pigs  (Virginia  Bui.  189).    (GG) 

315.  Mohler,  J.  R.    Milk  fever:  Its  simple  and  successful  treatment  (Farmers'  Bui. 

206).    (Bb) 

316.  ^lohler,  J.  R.    The  tuberculin  test  oi  cattle  for  tuberculosis  (Farmers'  Bui. 

351).    (Bb) 

317.  PhilUps,  ^.  F.    The  treatment  of  bee  diseases  (Farmers'  Bui.  422).    (Bb) 

318.  Reynolds,  M.  H.    Veterinary  studies  for  agricultural  students.    (N)    $1.75  net. 

319.  Rhode  Island.    A  biological  study  of  11  pathogenic  organisms  from  cholera-like 

diseases  in  poultry  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  146).    (M) 

320.  Rhode  Island.    Blackhead  in  turkeys:  A  study  in  avian  coccidiosis  (R.  I. 

Exp.  Sto.  Bui.  141).    (M) 

321.  Rhode  Island.    Further  experiments  in  connection  with  the  blackhead  disease 

(R.  I.  Exp.  Sto.  Bui.  124).    (M) 

322.  Rhode  Island.    Goose  septicemia  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sto.  Bui.  86).     (M) 

323.  Salmon,  D.  E.    Diseases  of  poultry.    (UU)    60  cento  net. 

324.  Salmon,  D.  E.    Scab  in  sheep  (Farmers'  Bui.  159).    (Bb) 

325.  United  Stotes.    Tuberculosis  (Farmers'  Bui.  473).    (Bb) 

4.  Anhn€l/ooi9an4/etdin§. 

335.  Allen,  E.  W.    The  feeding  of  farm  animals  (Farmers'  Bui.  22).    (Bb) 

336.  Armsby,  H.  P.    The  computotion  of  rations  for  farm  animals  by  the  use  of  energy 

value  (Farmers'  Bui.  346).    (Bb) 

337.  Bums,  J.  C.    Feeding  experimento  with  pigs  (Texas  Bui.  131).    ( W) 
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338.  Coimecticut.    Pig-feeding  experimenta  (Storra  Bui.  39).    (H) 

339.  Coimecticut.    The  facility  of  digestion  of  foods  a  factor  in  feeding  (SIcmtb  Bui. 

43).    (H) 

340.  Connecticut.    The  cost  of  feeding  heifers  (Storrs  Bui.  63).    (H) 

341.  Esten,  W.  M.,  ei  al.    Silage  fermentation  (Storrs  Bui.  70).    (H) 

342.  Henry,  W.  A.    Feeds  and  feeding.    (WW)    $2  net. 

343.  Holland,  E.  B.    Glossary  of  fodder  terms  (Hatch  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  33).    (D) 

344.  Jeffrey,  J.  S.    Feeding  experiments  with  jwultry  (N.  C.  College  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

Bui.  211).    (XX) 

345.  Jordan,  W.  H.    The  feeding  of  animalB.     (N)    $1.50  net. 

346.  Rhode  Island.    Feeding  experiments  with  chickens,  cockerels,  and  tarke>^ 

(Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  126).    (M) 

347.  Rice,  J.  E.,  et  al.    Feeding  experiments  with  young  chickens  (Cornell  Bui. 

282).    (K) 

348.  Shaw,  Thos.    Feeding  farm  animals.    (O)    $2. 

349.  Smith,  P.  H.,  el  dl.    Inspection  of  conunercial  feedstufits  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

Bui.  139).    (D) 

S.  Animal  liftf  propagation  and  UHi. 

360.  Kellogg,  V.  L.    Animals.    (YY)    $1.80  net. 

361.  Jordan,  D.  S.,  el  al.    Animal  studies.    (YY)    $1.25  net. 

362.  Oldys,  H.    Pheasant  raising  in  the  United  States  (Farmers*  Bui.  390).     (Bb) 

363.  Punnett,  R.  C.    Mendelism,    (N)    $1.25. 

364.  Shaw,  Thos.    Animal  breeding.    (O)    $1.50. 

365.  Stabler,  A.  L.    Feeding  experiments  with  pigs  (Md.  College  Park  Agr.  Exp. 

Sta.  Bui.  150).    (ZZ) 

366.  Peabody  and  Hunt.     Elementary  biology:  Animal  and  human.    (N) 

6.  BaeUrkiogft  agrkvUmaJ. 

370.  Conn,  H.  W.  Agricultural  bacteriology.    (AAA)    $2  net. 

371.  Conn,  H.  W.  Bacteria  in  milk  and  its  products.     (AAA)    $1.50  net. 

372.  Conn,  H.  W.  Practical  dairy  bacteriology.     (O)    $1.25. 

373.  Connecticut.  Bacterium  lactis  acidi  and  its  sources  (Storrs  Bui.  59).     (H) 

374.  Connecticut.  Comparative  studies  with  covered  milk  pails  (Stones  Bui.  48 >. 

(H) 

375.  Harding,  H.  A.,  ei  al    Milk  pails,  covered,  tests  (N.  Y.  State  Bui.  326).     (L) 

376.  Lipman,  J.  G.    Bacteria  in  relation  to  country  life.     (N)    $1.5t)  net. 

377.  Rogers,  L.  A.    Bacteria  in  milk  (Farmers*  Bui.  348).     (Bb) 

7.  BMt  and  agrieuUw. 

385.  Beal,  F.  E.  L.    Some  common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture  (Farmecs* 

Bui.  54).     (Bb) 

386.  Dearborn,  Ned.    How  to  destroy  English  sparrows  (Farmers'  Bui.  383).     (Bb) 

387.  Forbush,  E.  H.    Useful  birds  and  their  protection  (Mass.  Bd.  of  Agr.).     (C) 

388.  McAtee,  W.  L.    Our  grosbeaks  and  their  value  to  agriculture  (Fanners*  Bui. 

456).     (Bb) 

B.  Botany  and  plant  pkftMogf. 

395.  Andrews,  E.  F.    Practical  course  in  botany.     (BBB)    $1  net. 

396.  Bergen,  J.  Y.,  et  al.    Practical  botany.    (CC)    $1.04  net. 

397.  Coulter,  J..M.    Plant  structures.    (YY)    $1.20  net. 

398.  Duggar,  B.  M.    Plant  physiology.    (N)    $1.60  net. 

399.  Percival,  J.    Agricultural  botany.    (HH)    $2.50  net 

400.  Stevens,  W.  C.    Introduction  to  botany.    (CCC)    $1.50  net. 

401.  Atkinson,  F.  A.    Botany.     (HH) 
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P.  Ck€mittrfanda§HcuUure. 

405.  Hart,  £.  B.,  ei  al.    General  agricultural  cheiiiistr>\     (DDD)    $1.50. 

406.  Storer,  F.  H,    Agriculture  in  some  of  its  relations  with  chemistry,  Vol.  I.    (EEE) 

|5  for  set  of  three  volumes. 

407.  Storer,  F.  H.    Agriculture  in  some  of  itsrelations  with  chemistry,  Vol.  II.  (EEE) 

$5  for  set  of  three  volumes. 

408.  Storer,  F.  H.    Agriculture  in  some  of  its  relations  with  chemistry,  Vol.  III. 

(EEE)    |5  for  set  of  three  volumes. 
400.  Warington,  R.    The  chemistry  of  the  farm.     (FFF)    $1.13. 
410.  Williams,  R.  P.    Elements  of  chemistry.     (CC)    88  cents  net. 

10.  Conttruethn  mnd  rtpairt:  Plant,  moUriaU,  tetU,  etc. 

415.  Alleman,  G.    Quantity  and  character  of  creosote  in  well-preserved  timoers 

(Forest  Service  Circ.  98).     (Eg) 

416.  Atwood,  H.    Poultry  houses,  construction  (W.  Va.  Bui.  130).     (GGG) 

417.  Beattie,  W.  R.    The  repair  of  farm  equipment  (Farmers'  Bui.  347).     (Bb) 

418.  Cobleigh,  R.    Handy  farm  devices.     (0)    $1.50  net. 

419.  Breeders*  Gazette.     Farm  buildings.     (GG)    |2. 

420.  Corbett,  L.  C.    Ice  houses  (Farmers'  Bui.  475).     (Bb) 

421.  Cushman,  A.  S.    The  corrosion  of  fence  wire  (Farmers'  Bui.  239).     (Bb) 

422.  Davidson  and  Chase.    Farm    buildings.    (NNNN)    $2. 

423.  Fiske,  G.  B.    Poultry  appliances  and  handicrafts.     (NNNN)    50  cents. 

424.  Fiske,  G.  B.    Poultry  architecture.     (NNNN)    50  cents. 

425.  Hasluck,  P.  N.    Harness  making.     (NNNN) 

426.  Hasluck,  P.  N.    Knotting  and  splicing.     (NNNN) 

427.  Hasluck,  P.  N.    Saddlery.    (NNNN) 

428.  Hill,  G.  G.    Farm  buildings,  practical  suggestions  for  (Farmers' Bui.  126).     (Bb) 

429.  Holmstrom,  J.  G.    Standard  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing,  and  wagon  making. 

(Q)    50  cents. 

430.  Orange  Judd  Co.    Bam  plans  and  outbuildings.     (O)    $1. 

431.  Rice,  J.  E.,  et  al.    Poultry  appliances,  labor-saving  (Cornell  Bui.  284).     (K) 

432.  Stabler,  A.  L.    Hog  houses,  dpscription.    (ZZ) 

433.  United  States.    The  construction  of  concrete  fence  posts  (Farmers'  Bui.  403). 

(Bb) 

434.  United  States.    The  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  461).     (Bb) 

435.  Walker,  P.  H.    The  use  of  paint  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  474).     (Bb) 

436.  Warren,  J.  A.    Hog  housen  (Farmers'  Bui.  438).     (Bb) 

437.  Willis,  C.  P.    The  preservative  treatment  of  farm  timbers  (Farmers'  Bui.  387). 

(Bb) 

438.  Wormeley,  P.  L.    Cement  mortar  and  concrete:  Preparation  and  use  for  farm 

purposes  (Farmers'  Bui.  235).     (Bb) 

//.  Dairf  product*  and  manvfaetwet. 

445.  Alvord,  H.  £.    Cheese  making  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  166).     (Bb) 

446.  Connecticut.    The  camembert  type  of  soft  cheese  in  the  United  States  (Storrs 

Bui.  35).    (H) 

447.  Connecticut.    Directions  for  making  the  camembert  type  of  cheese  (Storrs  Bui. 

46).    (H) 

448.  Farrington  and  WoU.    Testing  milk  and  its  products.    (HHH)    $1.25. 

449.  Mortensen,  M.    Creamery  bookkeeping  (Iowa  Bui.  121).    (Ill) 

450.  Trueman,  J.  M.    Butter  making  on  the  farm  (Storrs  Bui.  65).    (H) 

451.  Van  Slyke,  L.  L.    Modem  methods  of  testing  milk  and  milk  products.     (O)    75 

cents. 
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452.  Washburn,  K.  M.    Ice-cream  making,  principles  and  practice  (Vermont  Bui. 

155).    (JJJ) 

453.  Webster,  E.  H.    Butter  making  on  the  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  241).     (Bb) 

454.  Wing,  H.  H.    Milk  and  its  products.    (N)    |1.50  net. 

455.  Snyder,  H.     Dairy  chemistry.     (N) 

456.  Barthel,  Chr.    Milk  and  dairy  products.     (N)  $2.25. 

457.  McKay  and  Larson.    Principles  and  practice  of  butter  making. 

If.  Farm  management  and  rural  eeoncmiet. 
Accounts,  statistics,  etc. 

460.  Andrews,  F.     Costs  of  hauling  crops  from  farms  to  shipping  points  (Bureau  of 

Stat.  Bui.  49).     (Be) 

461.  Arnold,  J.  H.    How  a  city  family  managed  a  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  432).    (Bb) 

462.  Blodgett,  J.  H.     Relations  of  population  and  food  products  in  the  United  States, 

etc.  (Div.  of  Stat.  Bui.  24).     (Bd) 

463.  Blodgett,  J.  H.    Wages  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  (Bureau  of  Stat.  Bui. 

26).     (Be) 

464.  Biuritt,  M.  C.    A  successful  New  York  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  454).     (Bb) 

465.  Card,  F.  W.    Farm  management.     (P)    |2  net. 

466.  Carrier,  L.    A  profitable  tenant  dairy  farm  (Fanners'  Bui.  280).     (Bb) 

467.  Carver,  T.  N.     Principles  of  rural  economics.     (CO)    |1.04  net. 

468.  Clark,  C.  C.    Wheat  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  of  Sut.  Bui. 

57).     (Be) 

469.  Clark,  C.  C.    Oat  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  of  SUt.  Bui. 

58).     (Be) 

470.  Clark,  C.  C.    Rye  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  of  Stat.  Bui. 

60).     (Be) 

471.  Clark,  C.  C.    Buckwheat  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  of  Stat. 

Bui.  61).    (Be) 

472.  Clark,  C.  C.    Potato  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  of  Stat.  Bal. 

62).     (Be) 

473.  Clark,  C.  C.    Hay  crops  of  the  United  States,  1866-1906  (Bureau  of  Stat.  Bui. 

63).     (Be) 

474.  Clothier,  G.  L.    Forest  planting  and  farm  management  (Farmers*  Bui.  22S). 

(Bb) 

475.  Covert,  J.  R.     Dates  of  sowing  and  harvesting  (Bureau  of  Stat.  Circ.  Letter). 

(Be) 

476.  Dodge,  L.  G.    Cropping  systems  for  New  England  dairy  farms  (Farmers'  Bui. 

337).    (Bb) 

477.  Dodge,  L.  G.    Farm  management  in  northern  potato-growing  sections  (Farmers' 

Bui.  365).    (Bb) 

478.  Hill,  G.  G.    Marketing  farm  produce  (Farmers'  Bui.  62).    (Bb) 

479.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Trade  of  Denmark  (Sec.  of  For.  Mkta.  Bui.  9).     (Be) 

480.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Our  trade  with  Spain,  1888-1897  (Sec.  of  For.  Mkts.  Bui. 

12).    (Be) 

481.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Our  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong,  1889-1899  (Se<-. 

of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  18).    (Be) 

482.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Our  trade  with  Scandinavia,  1890-1900  (Sec.  of  For.  >rkt5- 

Bnl.  22).    (Be) 

483.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Sotu'ces  of  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States  (Sec.  d 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  24).    (Be) 

484.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.    Agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States,  1890-1900  (Sec.  of 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  25).    (Be) 
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485.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Agricultural  importe  of  the  irnited  Kingdom,  1890-1900  (Sec. 

of  For.  Mkte.  Bui.  26).     (Be) 

486.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Sources  of  the  agricultural  imports  of  the  United  States, 

1897-1901  (Sec.  of  For.  Mkta.  Bui.  28).     (Be) 

487.  Hitchcock,  F.  H.     Agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States,  1851-1902  (Div.  of 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  34).    (Bd) 

488.  Holmes,  G.  K.    Local  conditions  as  affecting  farm  values,  1900-1905  (Bur.  of 

Stat.  Bui.  44).    (Be) 

489.  Hunt,  T.  F.    How  to  choose  a  farm.     (N)    $1.58. 

490.  McClure,  H.  B.     Conditions  affecting  the  value  of  market  hay  (Farmers'  Bui. 

362).    (Bb) 

491.  Peters,  E,  T.    Cooperative  credit  associations  in  certain  European  <-ountrie8 

(Div.  of  Stat.  Report  3).    (Bd) 

492.  Roberts,  I.  P.    The  farmer's  business  handbook.     (N)    $1.25. 

493.  Roberts,  I.  P.    The  farmstead.    (N)    $1.50. 

494.  Smith,  C.  B.    Clover  farming  on  the  sandy  jack-pine  lands  of  the  North  (Farm- 

ers' Bui.  323).    (Bb) 

495.  Smith,  C.  B.,  et  al,    Replanning  a  farm  for  profit  (Farmers'  Bui.  370).    (Bb) 

496.  Spillman,  W.  J.    An  example  of  modern iarming  (Farmers'  Bui.  242).    (Bb) 

497.  SpillmAn,  W.  J.    A  successful  hog  and  seed-corn  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  272).    (B))) 

498.  Spillman,  W.  J.    A  successful  poultry  and  dairy  farm  (Farmers'  Bui.  355).    (Bb) 

499.  Taylor,  H.  C.    Agricultural  economics.     (N)    $1.25. 

500.  Teny,  T.  B.    Our  farming,  or,  How  we  have  made  a  run-down  farm  bring  lM)th 

profit  and  pleasure.    (KKK)    75  cents. 

501.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products.  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  (Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  1).    (Be) 
602.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  1,  Supp.).    (Be) 

503.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  German  Empire 

(Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  2).     (Be) 

504.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  FVanre  (Sec.  For. 

Mkts.  Bui.  3).    (Be) 

505.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Netherlands  (Sor. 

of  For.  Mkts.  Bui.  5).     (Be) 

506.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Belgium  (Sec.  For. 

Mkts.  Bui.  6).     (Be) 

507.  United  States.     The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Norway  (Sec.  of 

For.  Mkts.  Bui.  7).     (Be) 

508.  United  States.    The  world's  markets  for  American  products,  Sweden  (Sec.  For. 

Mkts.  Bui.  8).    (Be) 

509.  United  States.    The  Manchester  district  of  England  as  a  market  for  American 

products  (Sec.  For.  Mkts.  Circ.  8).    (Be) 

510.  United  States.    Hambiu^  as  a  market  for  American  products  (Sec.  For.  Mkts. 

Circ.  14).    (Be) 

511.  United  States.     Our  trade  with  Cuba  from  1887-1897  (Sec.  For.  l^fkts.  Circ.  Hi). 

(Be) 

512.  United  States.    Production  and  distribution  of  the  principal  agricultural  prod- 

ucts of  the  world  (Div.  of  Stat.  Rep.  5).    (Bd) 

513.  United  States.    Meat  animals  and  packing-house  products  imported  into  U 

principal  countries,  1895-1904  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  40).    (Be) 

514.  United  States.    Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  as  markets  for  packing-house 

products  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  41).    (Be) 

515.  United  States.    Imports  of  &rm  and  forest  products,  1905-1907,  by  countries 

from  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  70).    (Be) 
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516.  United  States.    Exports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  190&-1907,  by  countries  to 

which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  71).    (Be) 

51 7 .  United  States.    Imports  of  farm  products  into  the  United  States,  1851-1908  (Bur. 

of  Stat.  BuU.  74).    (Be) 

518.  United  States.    Exports  of  farm  products  from  the  United  States,  1851-1908 

(Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  75).    (Be) 

519.  United  States.    Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1907-1909,  by  countries 

from  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  82).    (Be) 

520.  United  States.    Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1908-1910,  by  countries 

from  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  90).    (Be) 

521.  United  States.    Exports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1908-1910,  by  countries 

to  which  consigned  (Bur.  of  Stat.  Bui.  91).    (Be) 

522.  Ward,  E.  G.,  jr.    Milk  transportation:  Freight  rates  to  largest  15  cities  in  United 

States  (Div.  of  Stat.  Bui.  25).    (Bd) 

523.  Ward,  E.  G.,  jr.    Methods  and  routes  for  exporting  farm  products  (Bur.  of  Stat. 

Bui.  29).    (Be) 

524.  Warren,  G.  F.    Laboratory  exercises  in  farm  management.    (N)    80  cents. 

525.  Warren,  J.  A.    Small  farms  in  the  com  belt  (Farmers'  Bui.  325).     (Bb) 

526.  Wing,  J.  E.    Alfalfa  farming  in  America.    (GG)    $2. 

527.  Woll,  F.  W.    Handbook  for  farmers  and  dairymen.    (JJ)    $1.50. 

528.  Green,  J.  B.     Law  for  the  American  farmer.     (N)    $1.50. 

13,  FruUt, 

540.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  evolution  of  our  native  fruits.    (N)    $2. 

541.  Kennedy,  P.  B.    Apples,  culture  in  Nevada  (Nevada  Bui.  72).     (LLL) 

542.  Waugh,  F.  A.    Systematic  pomology.     (0)    $1. 

H,  InueU. 

550.  Chittenden,  F.  H.    Insects  injurious  to  vegetables.    (O)    $1.50. 

551.  Comstock,  J.  H.,  et  al.    Manual  for  the  study  of  insects.    (MMM)    $3.75  net 

552.  Connecticut.    The  apple-leaf  miner  (Storrs  Bui.  45),    (H) 

553.  Femald,  H.  T.    The  imported  elm-leaf  beetle  (Hatch  Bui.  76).     (D) 

554.  Franklin,  H.  J.    Cranberry  inseins  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  115).     (D) 

555.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Colored  plates  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and 

Calosoma  beetle  (Mass.  State  Forester  Bui.  14).    (F) 

556.  Mass.  State  Forester.    The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  (Mass.  State  Forester 

Bui.  11).    (F) 

557.  Quaintance,  A.  L.,  et  al.    Insect  and  fimgous  enemies  of  the  grape  east  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains  (Farmers'  Bui.  284).    (Bb) 

558.  Sanderson,  E.  D.    Insect  pests  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard.     (JJ)    $3. 

559.  Saunders,  Wm.    Insects  injurious  to  fruits.    (S)    $2  net. 

560.  Smith,  John.    Our  insect  friends  and  enemies.    (S)    $1.50  net. 

561.  Smith,  J.  B.    Insects  injurious  in  cranberry  culture  (Farmers*  Bui.  178).    (Bb) 

562.  Weed,  C.  M.    Life  histories  of  American  insects.     (N)    $1.50. 

16.  Lime  And  limin§, 

570.  Brooks,  W.  P.    Lime,  use  of,  in  Massachusetts  agriculture  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

Circ.20).    (D) 

571.  Brooks,  W.  P.    lime,  the  rational  use  of  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  137).    (D) 

572.  Haskins,  H.  D.,  et  al.    Lime,  the  distribution,  composition,  and  cost  of  (Mass. 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  137).    (D) 

573.  Rhode  Island.     Influence  of  lime  upon  plant  growth  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  96). 

(M) 

574.  Wheeler,  H.  J.     The  liming  of  soils  (Farmers'  Bui.  77).     (Bb) 
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19.  Pkf9ie»efagrkuUwe, 
Drainage,  irrigation^  machines,  motors,  etc. 

580.  Davidson,  J.  B.,  et  al.    Fann  machinery  and  farm  motors.    (O)    $2  net. 

581.  Elliott,  C.  G.    Practical  farm  drainage.    (JJ)    $1.50. 

582.  Elliott,  C.  G.    Drainage  of  farm  lands  (Farmers'  Bui.  187).     (Bb) 

583.  Johnston,  C.  T.,  ei  al.    How  to  build  small  irrigation  ditches  (Farm^'  Bui.  158). 

(Bb) 

584.  King,  D.  Ward.    The  use  of  the  slitrlog  drag  on  earth  roads  (Farmers'  Bui.  321) 

(Bb) 

585.  King,  F.  H.    Irrigation  and  drainage.     (N)    $1.50. 

586.  King,  F.  H.    Physics  of  agriculture.    (NNN)    $1.75. 

587.  Lucke,  0.  E.,  et  al.    The  use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  in  £arm  engines  (Farmers' 

Bui.  277).     (Bb) 

588.  Powell,  F.  E.    Wind-mills  and  wind  motors.     (NNNN)    50  cents. 

589.  Wickson,  E.  J.    Irrigation  in  field  and  garden  (Farmers'  Bui.  138).     (Bb) 

27.  Plant  dUeoM. 
(See  also  Spraying.) 

600.  Galloway,  B.  T.    Some  destructive  potato  diseases  (Farmers'  Bui.  15).     (Bb) 

601.  Mass.  State  Forester.    The  chestnut  bark  disease.    (F) 

602.  Maasee,  Geo.    A  textbook  of  fungi.    (N)    $2. 

603.  Shear,  C.  L.    Fungous  dieeases  of  the  cranberry  (Farmers'  Bui.  221).     (Bb) 

604.  Smith,  Eliza  H.    Blossom  end  rot  of  tomatoes  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 

3).    (D) 

605.  Stevens,  F.  L.,  ^  al.    Diseases  of  economic  plants.    (N) 

606.  Stone,  G.  E.    Tomato  diseases  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  138).    (D) 

18.  Plant  food*  and  feeding. 
(See  also  Soib,  etc.) 

615.  Aikman,  C.  M.    Manures  and  manuring.     (000)    $2.50. 

616.  Beal,  W.  H.    Barnyard  manure  (Farmers'  Bui.  1^).    (Bb) 

617.  Brooks,  W.  P.     Fertilizers  for  potatoes  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  26).     (D) 

618.  Brooks,  W.  P.    Poultry  maniures,  their  treatment  and  use  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 

Circ.  22).    (D) 

619.  Cameron,  F.  K.    The  soil  solution.    (PPP)    $1.25  net. 

620.  Close,  C.  P.,  et  al.    Asparagus,  fertilizer  tests  (Md.  Bui.  151).     (ZZ) 

621.  Haskins,  et  al.    Inspection  of  conmiercial  fertilizers  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 

140).    (D) 

622.  Johnson,  S.  W.    How  crops  feed.     (0)    $1.50. 

623.  Myers,  W.  S.    Food  for  plants.    (QQQ) 

624.  Rhode  Island.    Continuous  com  culture  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  113).     (M) 

625.  Rhode  Island.    Further  experiments  in  top-dressing  grassland  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta. 

Bui.  90).    (M) 
626:  Rhode  Island.    Cooperative  experiments  in  top-dressing  grassland  (R.  I.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  95).    (M) 

627.  Rhode  Island.    A  test  of  nine  phosphates  with  different  plants  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp. 

Sta.  Bui.  114).    (M) 

628.  Rhode  Island.    The  gain  in  nitrogen  during  a  five-year  pot  experiment  with  dif- 

ferent legumes  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  147).     (M) 

629.  Rhode  Island.    Plant  peculiarities  as  shown  by  the  influence  of  sodium  salts 

(R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  104).    (M) 

630.  Rhode  Island.    Concerning  the  agricultural  value  of  soi^iium  salts  (R.  I.  Agr. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  106).    (M) 
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631.  Stewart,  J.  H.,  et  al.    Held  experiments  with  fertilizers  (W.  Va.  Bui.  13n. 

(GGG) 

632.  Voorhees,  E.  B.    Commercial  fertilizers:  Composition  and  use  (Farmer's  Bui. 

44).     (Bb) 

633.  Voorhees,  E.  B.     Fertilizers.     (N)    $1.25. 

634.  Halligan,  J.  E.    Soil  fertility  and  fertilizers.    (PPP) 

19,  Plant  life,  propoif^Hon,  and  Utt9. 

645.  Bailey,  L.  H.    Plant  breeding.     (N)    $1.25. 

646.  Ballou,  P.  H.,  ef  al    Potatoes,  culture  in  Ohio  (Ohio  Bui.  218).     (RRR) 

647.  Beal,  W.  J.     Seed  dispersal.     (CC)    35  cents. 

648.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  propagation  of  plants  (Farmers'  Bui.  157).    (Bb) 

649.  Coulter,  J.  M.    Plant  studies.    (YY)    $1.25. 

650.  Craig,  A.  G.     Potatoes,  test  of  varieties  (Washington  Bui.  94).     (SSS) 

651.  Gray,  Asa.    How  plants  grow.    (BBB)    64  cents  net. 

652.  Grubb,  E.  H.    Potato  culture  on  irrigated  farms  of  the  West  (Farmers'  Bui.  386). 

(Bb) 

653.  Hinson,  W.  M.,  «t  al.    Tobacco  seed  beds,  management  (Conn.  Bui.  166).     (G) 

654.  Johnson,  S.  W.     How  crops  grow.     (0)    $1.50. 

655.  Jones,  L.  R.    Vermont  grasses  and  clovers  (Vt.  Bui.  94).    (JJJ) 

656.  Jordan,  W.  H.,  e<  al.    Potatoes,  fertilizer  tests  (N.  Y.  State  Bui.  327).     (L) 

657.  Kennedy,  P.  B.    Alfalfa,  test  of  varieties  (Nevada  Bui.  72).    (LLL) 

658.  MacDougall,  D.  T.    The  nature  and  work  of  plants.    (N)    80  cents. 

659.  Maine.     Experiments  in  breeding  sweet  com  (Maine  Bui.  183).    (1) 

660.  Maine.    Proper  growing  and  handling  of  potato  "seed"  stock  (Maine  Bui.  4^5). 

(I) 

661.  Masters,  M.  T.    Plant  life  on  the  farm.    (0)    $1. 

662.  Osterhout,  W.  J.  V.    Experiments  with  plants.    (N)    $1.25. 

663.  Rhode  Island.     Further  results  in  a  rotation  of  potatoes,  rye,  and  clover  (R.  1. 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  135).    (M) 

664.  Rhode  Island.    Grass  experiments  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  82).     (M) 

665.  Rhode  Island.    Potatoes  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  111).    (M) 

666.  Rhode  Island.    The  soy  bean  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  92).     (M) 

667.  Spillman,  W.  J.    Farm  grasses  of  the  United  States.     (O)    $1. 

668.  Sutton  &  Sons.    Culture  of  vegetables  and  flowers  from  seeds  and  roots.    (TTT) 

$1.25  net. 

669.  Waugh,  F.  A.    The  graft  union  (Hatch.  Bui.  (Tech.)  No.  2).    (D) 

670.  Willis,  C.    Alfalfa,  test  of  varieties  (S.  Dak.  Report  for  1910).     (UUU) 

671.  Peabody  and  Hunt.     Elementary  biology — ^Plants.    (N) 

672.  Saigent,  F.  L.    Plants  and  their  uses.    (HH) 

10.  8<4ii,  gtotOQff,  pkfftkal  feo^rmpkjf,  aoilfermit^. 

680.  Brooks,  W.  P.   The  chemical  analysis  of  soils  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  29).   (D) 

681.  Burkett,C.W.    Soils.    (O)    $1.25. 

682.  Davis,  W.  M.    Elementary  physical  geography.    (CO)    $1  net. 

683.  Fletcher.    Soils.    (P)    $2  net. 

684.  Free,  E.  E.,  <U  al.    The  control  of  blowing  soils  (Farmers'  Bui.  421).    (Bb) 
J685.  Gilbert,  G.  K.    An  introdaction  to  physical  geography.    (YY)    $1.25  net. 

686.  Hills,  J.  L.,  et  at.    Soil  classifications  and  adaptations  (Vt.  Bui.  154).     (JJJ) 

687.  King,  F.  H.    The  soil.    (N)    $1.50. 

688 .  McCall,  A .  G .    The  physical  properties  of  soils .    (O)    50  cen ts  net . 
C89.  Merrill,  G.  P.    Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and  soils.    (N)    $4. 

690.  Rhode  Inland.    Field  experiments  on  individual  farms  (R.  I.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
148).     (M) 
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691.  P-oberts,  I.  P.    The  fertility  of  the  land.    (N)    $1.50. 

692.  Snyder,  H.    Soils  and  fertilizerc.    (N)    $1.25. 

693.  Spillman,  W.  J.    Renovation  of  worn-out  soils  (Farmere*  Bui.  245).    (Bb) 

694.  Spillman,  W.  J.    Soil  conservation  (Farmers*  Bui.  406).    (Bb) 

695.  Taft,  Wm.    Conservation  of  the  soil  (Circ.  38).    (B) 

696.  Tarr,  B.  S.    Elementary  geology.    (N)    $1.40. 

697.  Vivian,  A.    First  principles  of  soil  fertility.    (O)    $1  net. 

698.  Whitney,  M.    Soil  fertility  (Farmers'  Bui.  257).    (Bb) 

699.  Lyon,  T.  L.,  et  al,    Soijs.    (N) 

$1.  Sprajfing  and/umiQation. 

710.  Clinton,  G.  P.,  et  al.    Spraying  experiments  (Conn.  State  Report,  1909-10).   (G) 

711.  Connecticut.    Proprietary  and  home-made  miscible  oils  for  the  control  of  the 

San  Jos^  scale  (Storrs  Bui.  54).    (H) 

712.  Connecticut.    Petroleum  emulsion  for  the  San  Jos^  scale  (Storrs  Bui.  49).    (H) 

713.  Galloway,  B.  T.    Potato  diseases  and  their  treatment  (Fanners*  Bui.  91).    (Bb) 

714.  Goodwin,  W.  H.    Spraying  machinery  (Ohio  Bui.  216).    (RRR) 

715.  Hinds,  W.  E.    Carbon  bisulphid  as  an  insecticide  (Farmers'  Bui.  145).    (Bb) 

716.  Howard,  L.  O.    The  brown-tail  moth  and  how  to  control  it  (Farmers'  Bui.  264). 

(Bb) 

717.  Howard,  L.  O.    The  gypsy  moth  and  how  to  control  it  (Farmers'  Bui.  275).   (Bb) 

718.  Johnson,  Willis  G.    Fumigation  methods.    (0)    $1. 

719.  Lodeman,  E.  G.    The  spraying  of  plants.    (N)    $1.25. 

720.  Lutman,  B.  F.    Spraying  experiments  on  potatoes  (Yt.  Bui.  153).    (JJJ) 

721.  Marlatt,  C.L.^  etal.    The  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  apple  scab  (Farmers' 

Bui.  247).    (Bb) 

722.  Marlatt,  C.  L.    Important  insecticides:  Directions  for  their  preparation  and  use 

(Farmers*  Bui.  127).    (Bb) 

723.  Orton,  W.  A.    Spraying  for  cucumber  and  melon  diseases  (Farmers*  Bui.  231). 

(Bb) 

724.  Rhode  Island.    When  to  spray.    Formulas  and  notes  on  spraying  (R.  I.  Agr. 

Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  100).    (M) 

725.  Scott,  W.  M.,  et  al.    Spraying  peaches  for  the  eontrol  of  brown-rot,  scab,  and 

curculio  (Farmers'  Bui.  440).    (Bb) 

726.  Slingerland,  M.Y.^etal.    Insects,  injurious,  treatment  (Cornell  Bui.  283).    (K) 

727.  Stoi^e,  G.  E.,  et  al.    Fungicides,  Insecticides,  and  spraying  directions  (Mass. 

Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  123).    (D) 

728.  Swingle,  W.  T.    The  prevention  of  stinking  smut  of  wheat  and  loose  smut  ot 

oats  (Farmers'  Bui.  250).    (Bb) 

729.  Van  Slyke,  L.  L.,  et  al    Lime-sulphur  wash,  preparation  (N.  Y.  State  Bui.  329). 

(L) 

730.  Waite,  M.  B.    Fungicides  and  their  use  in  preventing  diseases  ot  truit  (Farmers* 

Bui.  243).    (Bb) 

731.  Wallace,  E .    Lime-sulphur  preparations,  injurious  effects  (Cornell  Bui.  288) .    ( K) 

732.  Weed,  C.  M.    Insects  and  insecticides.    (0)    $1.50. 

733.  WTietzel,  H.  H.    Diseases  of  plants,  treatment  (Cornell  Bui.  283).    (K) 

tt.  TextbooktandmanuaUfortehooU. 
(Agiiculttiral.) 

745.  Bartq,  D.  A.    Manual  of  agriculture,  soils  and  crops.    (CCC)    50  cents  net. 

746.  Bricker,  G.  A.,  et  al.    Agricultural  words.    (YYV)    5  cents. 

747.  Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill.    Agriculture  for  beginners.    (CO)    60  cents  net. 

748.  Corbett,  L.  C.    The  school  garden  (Farmers*  Bui.  218).    (Bb) 
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749.  Coulter,  J.  M.,  et  al.    Practical  nature  study  and  elementary  agrictdture.    (YY) 

$1.35. 

750.  Crosby,  D.  J.  School  exercises  in  plant  production  (Farmen'  Bui.  406).    (Bb) 

751.  Crosby,  D.  J.,  et  al.    School  lessons  on  com  (Farmeis'  Bui.  409).    (Bb) 

752.  Davis,  C.  W.  Rural  school  agriculture.    (O)    $1. 

753.  Davis,  K.  C.  Productive  farming.    (S)    $1. 

754.  Duggar,  J.  F.  Agriculture  for  southern  schools.    (N)    75  cents. 

755.  Farrar,  H.  A.  A  year  of  agriculture  in  a  rural  Vermont  high  school  (Kiddlebury 

Coll.  Bui.  5).    (WWW) 

756.  Field,  Jessie.    Farm  arithmetic.    (XXX)    15  cents. 

757.  Fisher  and  Cotton.    Agriculture  for  common  schools.    (EEE)    |1. 

758.  Fream,  W.    Elementary  agriculture.    (U)    $1.25  net. 

759.  Goff,  E.S.,etal,    First  principles  of  agriculture.    (BBB)    64  cents  net. 

760.  Halligan,  J.  E.    Fundamentals  of  agriculture.    (CCC)    $1.25  net. 

761.  Hatch  and  Haselwood.    Elementary  agriculture.    (YYY)    50  cents. 

762.  Hays,  W.  M.    Farm  development.    (O)    $1.50  net. 

763.  Hillma,  F.  H.    Testing  farm  seeds  in  the  home  and  in  the  rural  school  (Farmen* 

Bui.  428).  (Bb) 

764.  Hodge,  C.  F.  Nature  study  and  life.    (CC)    $1.20  net. 

765.  Howe,  F.  W.  How  to  test  seed  com  in  school  (Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.  Ciic.  96).    (Ba) 

766.  Hurd,  W.  D.  Course  in  agriculture  for  high  schools  and  academies  in  Maine. 

(AAAA) 

767.  Jackson  and  Daugherty.    Agriculture  through  the  laboratory  and  school  garden. 

(0)    $1.50  net. 

768.  James,  C.  J.    Practical  agriculture.    (YY)    80  cents  net. 

769.  Mass.  State  Forester.    The  evergreens:  Methods  of  study  in  public  schools  (Mass. 

State  Forester  Bui.  4).    (F) 

770.  McLennan,  J.    Manual  of  practical  fanning.    (N)    $1.50. 

771.  Moore,  W.  M.,  et  al.    Forest  nurseries  for  schools  (Farmers'  Bui.  423).    (Bb) 

772.  Nolan,  A.  W.    One  hundred  lessons  in  agriculture.    (YYY)    65  cents. 

773.  Shaw,  E.  E.    Gardening.    (P)> 

774.  Shoeomith,  V.  M.    The  study  of  com.    (0)    60  cents  net. 

775.  SouleandTurpin.    Agriculture :  Its  fundamental  principles.    (ZZZ)    75cente. 

776.  Stevens,  F.  L.,  et  al,    A  practical  arithmetic.    (EEE)    65  cents. 

777.  Upham,  A.  A.    An  introduction  to  agriculture.    (YY)    75  cents  net. 

778.  Warren,  G.  F.    A  secondary  course  in  agronomy  (Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.  Circ.  77).    (Ba) 

779.  Weed,  C.  M.    Farm  friends  and  farm  foes.    (CCC)    90  cents  net. 

780.  Weed,  C.  M.,  et  al.    The  school  garden  book.    (EEE)    $1.25. 

781.  Wilkinson,  J.  W.    Practical  agriculture.    (BBB)    80  cents  net. 

782.  Wilson,  A.  B.^etal,    Agriculture  for  young  folks.    (Q)    $1. 

783.  Winkenwerder,  H.  A.    Forestry  in  the  public  schools  (U.  S.  Forest  Service  Circ 

130).    (Bg) 

784.  Comstock,  A.  B.    Handbook  of  nature  study.    (MMM)    $3.65  net. 

785.  Burkett,  C.  W.,  et  al.    Farm  arithmetic.    (0) 

786.  Budd,  J.  L.,  et  al.    American  horticultural  manual.    (JJ) 

787.  Call,  h.E.^etal.    A  laboratory  manual  of  agriculture.     (N) 

788.  Stebbins,  C.  A.    The  principles  of  agriculture  through  the  school  and  home 

garden.    (N) 

789.  Calfee,  J.  E.     Rural  arithmetic.     (CC) 
789.1  Ross.     A  dairy  laboratory  guide. 

1  A  volume  in  the ''  Library  of  Work  and  Play,"  for  sale  only  as  a  complete  set  of  10  volumes  at  117.50. 
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tS.  Treet  and  ikrvbt, 
'Sottortmit, 

790.  Bates,  C.  C.    Windbreaks  (XT.  S.  Forest  Service  Bui.  86).    (Bg) 

791.  Blakeslee,  A.  F.,  et  al.    Trees  in  winter.    (N) 

792.  Blakeslee,  A.  F.,  et  al.    New  England  trees  in  winter  (Storrs  Bui.  69).    (H) 

793.  Gifford,  John.    Practical  forestry.    (YY)    $1.20. 

794.  Jones,  L.  R.,  et  al,    Vermont  shrubs  and  woody  vines  (Vt.  Bui.  145).    (JJJ) 

795.  Maine.    Wood-lot  suggestions  (Maine  Bui.  402).    (I) 

796.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Forest  trees  of  MasBachtisetis,  how  you  may  know  them 

(Mass.  State  Forester  Bui.  1).    (F) 

797.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Maasachusetts  wood-using  industries  (Mass.  State  Forester 

Bui.  3).    (F) 

798.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Reforestation  in  Massachusetts  (Mass.  State  Forester  Bui. 

5).    (F) 

799.  Mass.  State  Forester.    How  and  when  to  collect  white-pine  seed  (Mass.  State 

Forester  Bui.  6).    (F) 

800.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Forest  mensuration  of  the  white  pine,  how  to  estimate 

standing  timber  (Mass.  State  Forester  Bui.  7).    (F) 

801.  Mass.  State  Forester.    Forest  fire-fighting  equipment  in  our  towns  (Mass.  State 

Forester  Bui.  10).    (F) 

802.  Mass.  State  Forester.    How  to  make  improvement  thinnings  (Mass.  State  Forester 

Bui.  8).    (F) 

803.  Pinchot,  G.    Forest  planting  (U.  S.  Forert  Service  Circ.  61).    (Bg) 

804.  Pinchot,  G.    A  primer  of  forestry  (Farmers*  Bui.  173).    (Bb) 

805.  Pinchot,  G.    A  primer  of  forestry:  Part  II,  practical  forestry  (Farmers*  Bui. 

358).    (Bb) 

806.  Spring,  S.  N.    White  pine:  Natural  replacement  on  old  fields  in  New  England 

(tJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry  Bui.  63).    (Bh) 

If.  Weeds  and  their  erodkatkm. 

815.  Oates,  J.  S.    The  eradication  of  quackgrass  (Farmers'  Bui.  464).    (Bb) 

816.  Gates,  J.  §.,  et  al.    A  method  of  eradicating  Johnson  grass  (Farmers*  Bui.  279). 

(Bb) 

817.  Chestnut,  V.  K.    Thirty  poisonous  plants  of  the  United  States  (Farmers'  Bui. 

86).    (Bb) 

818.  Cox,  H.  R.    The  eradication  of  bindweed,  or  wild  morning-glory  (Farmers' 

Bui.  368).    (Bb) 

819.  Dewey,  L.  H.    Weeds  and  how  to  kill  them  (Farmers*  Bui.  28).    (Bb) 

820.  Hillman,  F.  H.    Fodder  in  relation  to  farm  seeds  (Farmers*  Bui.  306).    (Bb) 

821.  Pammel,  L.  H.    Weeds  of  the  farm  and  garden.    (O)    $1.50  net. 

822.  Rhode  Island.    Weeds,  their  eradication  and  control  (R.  I.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  133). 

(M) 

U,  Zooloffp,  general  and  economic, 

(See  also  above  references  360, 361.) 

830.  linville,  H.  R.,  et  al,    A  textbook  in  general  zoology.    (CC)    $1.20  net. 

831.  Osborne,  H.    Economic  zoology.    (N)    $2. 

VI.  Far  betterment  of  country  life  and  education. 

835.  Abbey,  M.  J.    Normal-school  instruction  in  agriculture  (U.  S.  Of.  of  Exp.  Sta. 

Circ.  90).    (Ba) 

836.  Anderson,  W.  L.    The  country  town.    (BBBB)    $1. 

837.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  country-life  movement  in  the  United  States.     (N)    $1.25 

net. 
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838.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  State  and  the  fanner.    (N)    $1.26  net. 

839.  BaUey,  L.  H.    The  training  of  farmers.    (CCCC)    $1  net. 

840.  Boy  Scouta  of  America.    Boy  Scouts  of  America.     (P)    30  cents. 

841.  Brewer,  I.  W.    Rural  hygiene.    (S)    $1.25. 

842.  Bricker,  G.  A.    The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  echool.    (N)    $1. 

843.  Buell,  Jennie.    One  woman's  work  for  farm  women.    (DDDD)    50  cents  net 

844.  Butterfield,  K.  L.    Chapters  in  rural  progress.    (EEEE)    $1  net. 

845.  Butterfield,  K.  L.    The  country  church  and  the  rural  problem.    (EEEE)   $1.08. 

846.  Davenport,  E.  M.    Education  for  efficiency.    (CCC)    $1  net. 

847.  Davis,  Benj.  M.    Agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools.    (EEEE)   |1 

net. 

848.  Dodd,  Helen.    The  healthful  farmhouse.    (DDDD)    60  cents  net. 

849.  Fowler,  F.  H.    Early  agricultural  education  in  Massachusetts.    (C) 

850.  Fullerton,  E.  L.    The  lure  of  the  land.    (FFFF) 

851 .  Gerhard,  W.  P.    Sanitation,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  of  country  houses. 

(GGGQ)    $2  net. 

852.  Greene,  M.  L.    Among  school  gardens.    (HHHH)    $1.25. 

853.  Hall,  Bolton.    Three  acres  and  liberty.    (N)    $1.75. 

854.  Harris,  H.  T.    Health  on  the  farm.    (IIII)    75  cents. 

855.  Howard,  L.  0.    House  flies  (Farmers'  Bui.  459).    (Bb) 

856.  Howard,  L.  0.    How  Insects  affect  health  in  rural  districts  (Farmers'  Bui.  155). 

(Bb) 

857.  Howard,  L.  0.    Remedies  and  preventives  against  mosquitoes  (Farmers'  Biil. 

444).    (Bb) 

858.  Howard,  L.  O.    Some  facts  about  malaria  (Farmers'  Bui.  450).    (Bb) 

859.  Howe,  F.  W.    Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  (Farmers'  Bui.  385).    (Bb^ 

860.  Jewell,  J.  B.    Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gar- 

dens (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Ed.  Bui.  2).    (A) 

861.  Kern,  O.J.    Among  country  schools.    (CC)    $lnet. 

862.  King,  F.  H.    Farmers  of  40  centuries.    (NNN)    $2.50. 

863.  King,  F.  H.    Ventilation  for  dwellings,  rural  schools,   and  stables.    (XXX) 

75  cents. 

864.  Knapp,  S.  A.    Demonstration  work  on  southern  farms  (Farmers'  Bui.  422).    (Bb) 

865.  Knorr,  G.  W.    Consolidated  rural  schools  and  organization  of  a  county  Bvsteni 

(U.  S.  Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  232).    (Ba) 

866.  McKeever,  W.  A.    Farm  boys  and  girls.    (N)    $1.50. 

867.  Miller,  M.  B.    Outdoor  work.    (P)» 

868.  Page,  L.  W.,  e«  oZ.    How  to  prevent  typhoid  fever  (Farmers'  Bui.  478).    (Bb) 

869.  Plunkett,  Sir  H.    The  rural-life  problem  of  the  United  States.    (N)    $1.25. 

870.  Robertson,  J.  W.    Macdonald  movement  for  rural  education  and  other  addresees. 

(JJJJ) 

871.  Robison,  C.  H.    Agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United 

States.    (KKKK) 

872.  Sledd,  Andrew.    Rural  v.  urban  conditions  in  the  determination  of  educational 

policy  (U.  S.  Of.  of  Exp.  Sta.).    (Ba) 

873.  Snedden,  David.    The  problem  of  vocational  education.    (LLLL)    35  cents  net. 

874.  Stiles,  C.  W.,  et  a2.    The  sanitary  pnvy  (Farmers'  Bui.  463).    (Bb) 

875.  True,  A.  C,  «t  oZ.    The  American  system  of  agricultural  education  (U.  S.  Of.  of 

Exp.  Sto.  Circ.  106).    (Ba) 

876.  Williams,  Dora.    Gardens  and  their  meaning.    (CC)    80  cents  net. 

877.  Wilson,  E.  T.    Modem  conveniences  for  the  farm  homes  (Farmers'  Bui.  270). 

(Bb) 


i  A  volume  In  the  '<  Library  of  Work  and  Play, "  for  sale  only  as  a  complete  set  of  10  volumes  at  I17J0. 
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878.  Hunt,  Thos.  F.    The  young  fanner.    (O) 

879.  Saint  Maur,  Kate.    A  self-supporting  home.    (N) 

880.  Savage,  W.  G.    Milk  and  the  public  health.     (N)    $3. 

5.  PUBLISHERS  AND  THEIR  ADDRESSES. 

A    United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
B    United  States  Department  d  Agricultuie,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Yearbooks,  also  for  matter  issued  by  the  following 
branches  of  service  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Ba   Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bb   Farmers'  Bulletins  of  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Be   Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bd   Division  of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Be   Section  of  Foreign  Markets  of  the  U .  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bf  Division  of  Foreign  llaricets  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bg   ForestServiceoftheU.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bh   Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Bi 

BJ 

Bk 

Bl 
C    Massachusetts  State  Board  d  Agiiealture,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary. 
D    Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,i  Amherst,  Mass. 
E   Massachusetts  Agricultund  College,  Extension  Swvioe. 

Apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Service. 
F   Massachusetts  State  Forester,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
G    Coonectlcut,  State,  Agiicaltural  Experiment  Station,^  New  Haven,  Conn. 
H   Connecticut,  Storrs,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Storrs,  Conn. 
I   Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,i  Orono,  Me. 
J  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,^  Durham,  N.  H. 
K   New  York,  Comdl,  Agzicultuxal  Experiment  Station,^  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
L   New  York,  State,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Geneva,  N .  Y. 
M    Rhode  Island  Agrioultuial  Experiment  Station,*  Kingston,  R.I. 
N    The  Macminan  Company, 64-60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
O    The  Orange  Judd  Company,  91^-921  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N .  Y. 
P    Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Q    Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
R    WiUiam  Henry  Maule,  1707  FUbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
8    7.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
T   John  Lane  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 
U   John  Murray,  London,  Eng. 

V  Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Mosoow,  Idaho. 
W   The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

X   American  Poultry  AssodattoD,  Morgui  Paik,  HL 

Y  David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Z  Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

A  A  The  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

B B  Edward  Arnold  Company,  London,  Eng. 

CO  Ginn  &  Company,  39  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DD  Cassell  &  Company ,  Limited ,  London,  Eng. 

£E  The  Breeders' Gaiette,  Chicago,  m. 

FF  J.  B.  Wing,  Medianicsburg,  Ohio. 

0 G  Sanders  Publishing  Company ,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  rhieai:o,  III. 

HH  Henry  Holt&  Company, New  York,  N.Y. 

II  The  Builard  Company,  46  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

JJ  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.Y. 

KK  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York ,  N .  V. 

LL  J.  A.  Craig,  Omaha, Nebr. 

MM  nUnois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Urbana,  III. 

XN  John  Micheb,  West  Raieigh,N.C. 

CO  Virginia.  Blacksburg,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  BlacksburK,  Va. 

PP  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  StaUon,*  Madison,  Wis. 

1  Apply  to  the  director. 
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William  Briggs,  Toronto,  Can. 

The  Home  Conwpondeiioe  School,  Springfield,  Maat. 

The  Outing  PubUahing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  221  Columbas  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Feather  Publishing  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,i  College  Station,  Tex. 

W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  Wis. 

North  Carolina,  CoDege,  Agricultoial  Experiment  Station,^  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

D.  Appletan  &  Ca,  85  West  92d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Statloa,i  College  Park,  Md. 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  A  Co.,  1012  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Book  Company,  6S  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  C.  Heath  A  Company,  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Journal  Printing  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vinton  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,^  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Mendota  Publishing  Company,  Madison,  Wis. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,^  Ames,  Iowa. 

Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,^  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Fanner  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,^  Reno,  Nev. 

Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

The  Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wm.  8.  Myers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Agrioiltural  Experiment  Station,*  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Pullman,  Wash. 

Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,*  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

The  Ohio  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury ,  Vt. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Row,  Peterson  A  Ca,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publidiing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 
Maine,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Augusta,  Me. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  HL 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  Medford,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  25  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charities  PubUcation  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  W.  Robertson,  Chairman,  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, Box  640,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hous^ton  MifUn  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  C.  MoClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  m. 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  UL 

SpoQ  &  Chamberlain,  123-125  liberty  Stieet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Publishing  Ca,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Farm  Poultry  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  Bell  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  (MacmiUan  Co., 
American  agents.    See  (N)  above. 


1  Apply  to  the  director. 
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TYPES     OF    MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL* 

By  William  T.  Bawden, 
Jfanoffing  Editor  of  *'  Voeatkmal  Bdueation.'* 

At  a  meeting  of  repreeentatives  of  State  departments  of  education  held  at  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.f  the  Maasachiuettfl  plan  of  agricultural  instruction  was  described  by  its 
originator  and  director,  Rufus  W.  Stimson,  agent  for  agricultural  education  of  the 
State  board,  Boston .  So  much  interest  was  manifested  b y  the  men  from  the  other  States 
that  Mr.  Stimson  invited  a  group  of  those  present  to  accompany  him  on  one  of  his  tripe 
of  inspection  in  order  to  visit  a  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  to  study  the  experi- 
ments at  first  hand.  The  party  consisted,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Stimson,  of  three  repre- 
sentativee  of  State  departments  of  education  having  charge  of  the  work  in  agriculture — 
Lay  ton  S.  Hawkins,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Lindley  H.  Dennis,  Harrisbuig,  Pa.s  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  Trenton,  N.  J. — and  the  writer  of  this  report. 

The  party  met  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  Monday  morning,  June  9,  1913,  visited 
schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Hadley,  Amherst,  Peter- 
sham, and  Northboro.  The  trip  was  made  in  Mr.  Stimson*s  touring  car,  which  not 
only  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party,  but  also  made  it  possible  to  cover 
more  territory  than  could  have  been  attempted  otherwise  and  permitted  visits  to  a 
number  of  the  boys  on  their  home  farms.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  automobile 
trip  of  over  200  miles  came  to  an  end  at  the  Back  Bay  Station  in  Boston  in  time  to 
catch  the  6  o'clock  train  for  New  York. 

The  first  school  visited  was  Hopkins  Academy,  at  Hadley,  a  village  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants.  Under  the  principalship  of  Franklin  E.  Heald,  this  school  three  years 
ago  introduced  a  four-year  vocational  agricultural  course.  By  thus  attempting  to 
adjust  itself  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  a  small  community  in  which  forming  interests 
were  at  least  equal  in  importance  to  those  of  higher  education,  a  most  interesting 
transformation  has  been  wrought  in  a  typical  traditional  New  England  classical 
academy.  The  records  show  that  imder  the  old  (^nditions  the  proi)ortion  of  enter- 
ing students  who  were  graduated  reached  the  low-water  mark  of  40  per  cent,  whereas 
last  year  it  was  88  per  cent. 

The  work  in  the  agricultural  course  is  of  secondary  grade,  and  it  is  regarded  as  de- 
sirable, though  not  absolutely  essential,  that  pupils  shall  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school.  There  are  20  boys  in  the  school,  of  whom  12  are  taking  the 
coarse  in  agriculture.  Th^  instructor  is  E.  J.  Burke,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  The  students  of  the  first  two  years  meet  the  instructor  in  the 
morning,  and  those  of  the  last  two  years  bx  the  afternoon.  Practically  all  of  the  boys 
spend  tiheir  free  half  days  in  taking  the  regular  academic  subjects  planned  for  the 
course,  which  is  as  follows,  the  numerals  indicating  number  of  periods  weekly: 

First  year:  Agriculture,  20;  English,  5;  general  science,  3;  social  science,  3. 
Second  year:  A^colture,  20:  EngLush,  4;  biology,  5. 
Third  year:  Agriculture,  20;  Engfish.  4;  chemistry,  5. 
Fourth  year:  Agriculture,  20;  English,  4;  physicF,  5. 

*  This  appendix  reprodaoea  portions  of  a  report  which  was  Jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  four  ▼IsItoiB 
named  In  the  first  paragraph,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Bawden,  and  which  was  publish  d  in  the 
November,  1913,  issue  of  VoeaUotuU  Education. 
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The  school  is  not  laige  enough  to  make  practicable  special  classes  in  science  and 
English  for  the  agricultural  students;  so  the  simple  plan  has  been  adopted  of  enrolling 
them  in  the  regular  classes.  Whenever  the  home  project  work  requires  the  entire 
time  of  a  pupil,  he  is  excused  from  all  classes  temporarily.  One  small  classroom,  with 
no  special  equipment,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  work  in  agriculture.  The  school 
groimds  include  space  for  demonstration  plats,  and  a  small  orchard  which  has  been 
used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  spraying,  grafting,  etc.  The  land  and  orchard 
are  not  essential  parts  of  the  scheme,  however;  so  that  it  could  be  duplicated  in  any 
village  or  rural  high  school  situated  within  reach  of  boys  living  on  the  farm. 

The  second  type  of  school  visited  is  the  Smith's  Agricultural  School  at  Northampton. 
The  feature  of  this  school  that  interested  the  visitors  most  is  its  imique  architecture. 
The  illustrations  suggest  how  admirably  the  building  is  adapted  to  its  purpose  (see 
p.  32.) 

By  placing  four  building  units  so  as  to  inclose  a  rectangle  of  suitable  dimensions 
(Plate  A),  and  roofing  over  the  inclosed  space,  an  ''arena  "  is  provided  which  serves  a 
number  of  distinctive  purposes  (see  Plate  B).  The  auditorium,  with  its  raised  seats, 
is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  incloeure  when  sliding  partitions  are  lifted. 
On  Wednesday,  May  28,  1913,  a  horse  show  was  staged  which  lasted  through  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Prize  ribbons  were  awarded  for  exhibits  in  17  different  classes. 
The  boys  put  up  a  tent  and  built  temporary  stalls  in  the  rear  of  the  building  to  shelter 
the  animals,  and  the  arena  afforded  an  id^  place  for  the  exhibits  (see  frontispiece). 
The  display  included  single  and  double  teams  of  draft  and  of  driving  horses,  boys 
and  girls  riding  in  the  saddle,  Shetland  ponies  driven  by  children,  and  fast  horses. 

An  expert  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  present  to  assist  in  judg- 
ing the  exhibits,  and,  as  part  of  the  evening  program,  an  oflScial  announcer  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  points  of  the  various  winning  horses.  At  appropriate  times  the  prize 
horses  were  led  before  the  audience,  and  the  practical  demonstration  of  horse  judging 
was  made  complete.  There  was  no  lack  of  fine  horses,  as  exhibits  were  entered  from 
near-by  stock  farms  and  even  from  as  far  away  as  Springfield. 

Concerning  the  school  itself  the  following  statements  from  the  announcement  are 
explanatory: 

The  institution  has  three  affiliated  schools:  School  of  agriculture,  girls'  school  of 
industries,  and  boys'  school  of  industries.  The  different  trades  and  occupations 
taught  in  the  school  are  known  as  departments.  The  boys'  school  of  industries  already 
has  a  department  of  cabinetmaking  and  a  department  of  machinists,  and  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  department  of  house  carpentry.  The  ^Is'  school 
of  industries  already  has  a  department  of  homemaking,  and  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  department  of  sewing  and  dressmaking. 

The  industrial  work  of  each  department  is  in  the  hands  of  train^  and  competent 
workmen.  In  all  cases  these  workmen  are  taken  from  active  life  rather  than  from 
the  teaching  profession.  In  addition  to  the  expert  workmen  found  in  the  industrial 
work,  experienced  teachers  have  chaige  of  the  students  in  their  nonindustrial  work 
in  Englisn,  history,  citizenship,  science,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  students  falls  under  three  heads,  with  the  following  time  allotment: 
Productive  work,  50  per  cent;  subjects  closely  related  to  the  productive  work,  30  per 
cent;  subjects  that  prepare  for  citizenship  and  leisure,*  20  per  cent.  ^  While  not 
slavishly  followed,  this  is  regarded  as  the  best  distribution  of  a  student's  time  that  we 
can  make  in  the  present  status  of  vocational  education. 

The  school  is  available  for  any  boy  orgirl  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25.  No  educa- 
tional qualifications  are  demanded.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not  completed  the 
seventh  grade  find  the  work  exacting.  They  are  not,  however,  excluded  from  the 
school  until  they  demonstrate  their  inability  to  do  the  work.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  who  does  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade  or  master- 
ing an  occupation  or  who  does  not  show  sufficient  ability  to  master  the  requirements 
of  the  industrial  part  of  his  work. 

In  a  word,  the  institution  is  for  any  boy  or  ^1  at  least  14  years  old  who  does  not, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  intend  to  continue  in  the  regular  pubUc  school,  and  \rho 
wants  to  fit  himself  or  herself  for  earning  a  livins  in  an  occupation  or  trade.  ♦  «  • 
Tlie  scliool  does  not  aim  to  fit  its  pupils  to  meet  Sie  examinations  of  other  educational 
iniititutions. 
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The  director  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Herbert  N.  Loomis;  Thomas  Bradlee  is  in  charge 
of  the  agricultural  work;  Walter  S.  Graffam  is  head  of  the  boys'  school  of  industries;, 
and  the  work  for  girls  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mildred  J.  Taylor  and  Miss  Cathe- 
rine A.  Murray. 

The  third  type  of  school  visited  is  the  consolidated  rural  school,  with  high-school 
department,  at  Petersham.  This  school  is  out  in  the  open  country,  10  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  site  of  about  10  acres  on  a  hiUtop.  The^ 
equipment  of  the  school  includes  a  greenhouse  20  by  30  feet.  The  principal  is  F.  D. 
Keed,  and  the  director  of  the  agricultural  work  is  L.  B.  Boston. 

When  the  visitors  entered  the  room  the  class  in  agriculture  was  at  work  upon  a  very^ 
practical  problem  in  balanced  grain  rations,  which  grew  out  of  a  letter  which  the 
instructor  had  received  the  day  before.  The  letter  was  from  a  neighboring  farmer 
and  read  as  follows: 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  what  is  the  best  grain  ration  to  feed  my  three  cows,  and  any^ 
information  along  this  line  would  be  appreciated.  They  are  in  a  rather  poor  pasturo- 
and  I  am  at  present  feedii^  grain  as  follows: 

"Spot,'*  a  grade  Holstein  calved  March  4;  April  milk  yield,  1,075  pounds;  May^ 
1,175  pounds;  at  present  giving  from  33  to  36  pounds  per  day;  gets  2  pounds  cotton* 
seed  meal,  4}  pounds  com  meal,  and  4*  pounds  wheat  oran  per  day. 

** Daisy,*'  a  Drown  Jersey  due  to  calve  July  8:  giving  about  12  pounds  milk  per 
day;  gets  2  pounds  bran  and  2  pouiida  com  meal  per  day.  This  cow  will  be  dned 
off  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  best  handle  hei  when 
fresh  next  montn. 

The  third  cow  is  of  no  particular  breed  that  I  know  of;  was  fresh  last  September 
and  due  to  calve  next  September;  giving  15  to  18  pounds  of  milk  per  day  now;  she 
gets  2  pounds  com  meal,  2  pounds  bran,  and  1^  pounds  cottonseed  per  day. 

I  am  selling  whole  milk  to  one  of  my  neighbors  at  40  cents  per  8}  quart  can  and 
want  as  cheap  a  grain  ration  as  possible  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk. 

Working  from  the  given  data  the  class  prepared  a  statement  of  the  proper  methods^ 
of  feeding,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  financial  return.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  suggestive  example  of  the  ways  in  whii.'h  the  present-day 
school  is  recognizing  and  meeting  its  opportunities  for  social  service,  utilizing  them 
at  the  same  time  for  the  maximum  of  educational  values. 

In  this  school,  as  in  the  others  described,  the  agricultural  instmctor  devotes  his^ 
entire  time  to  two  sections  of  students,  a  beginning  section  in  the  mornings  and  an 
advanced  section  in  the  afternoons.  A  boy  may  take  this  work  only,  spending  the 
rest  of  the  time  on  the  farm,  or  on  his  free  half  days  he  may  elect  one  or  more  of  the 
regular  high-school  subjects. 

The  fourth  school  is  that  at  Northboro,  under  the  direction  of  John  H.  Fay.  It  is 
in  successful  operation  without  any  land  for  laboratory  purposes.  Class  study  is 
carried  on  in  a  vacant  store  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  all  projects  are  carried  out 
on  the  home  farms. 

INDIVIDUAL   PROJECTS    DESCRIBED. 

The  following  is  the  very  interesting  record  of  Chester  Spinney,  Petersham  school,  for 
the  summer  of  1912:  Vegetable  garden,  five-eighths  acre,  net  profit,  $44.35;  credited 
self  for  labor,  $12;  boy's  return,  $56.35;  this  vegetable  garden  constituted  the  ''project '' 
which  he  carried  on  under  school  supervision.  In  addition,  he  set  out  and  cultivated 
1,000  strawberry  plants;  raised  1  acre  of  com  and  one-fourth  acre  of  potatoes;  plowed 
and  planted  1  acre  of  millet  and  one-fourth  acre  of  buckwheat;  cared  for  3  cows,  1 
horse,  and  50  hens.  Chester's  father  was  incapacitated  by  an  accident,  so  that  the 
boy  did  all  the  work  that  was  done  on  the  home  place  that  summer.  A  careful  account 
was  kept  of  work  performed  and  produce  sold,  which  showed  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a  credit  of  $164.60  for  this  nonproject  work.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  return  for  the 
project  period,  which  included  the  growing  and  the  harvesting  seasons,  was  $227.03. 
20489^—14 7 
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IhiruqgtheiwefleniJMMRm,  1913,  Oonkm  Ifi^tiigale,  also  it  the  Peteniiim  ac^^ 
It  tt&dertakiQg  JM  hifl  '^^oject"  the  cared  4dairf  €ovb,  rakifig  3  caivee^  2p%^  ■nd 
175  chicfcena.  He  it  keepbig  carafol  i«oor18  oI  the  feed  ooaauaed,  the  amoont  and 
quality  of  milk  produced,  and  eggs  and  chickens  marketed.  Besides  this  echool- 
aupervised  work  he  has  aHomed  the  reepoiuibility  of  one-half  acre  ol  veg;etable 
^•pdea  aad  1  acre  <tf  com;  he  set  oat  in  the  spring  aaorchaid  ol  S}  acres,  345  trees  of 
three  varieties  of  apples,  and  between  Hie  roweof  young  trees  is  ndsi^g  crops  of  com, 
turaips,  aiid  mangels.    Figure  4  sho'ws  one  ol  (icfdoa's  daily  repcHta. 

In  1912  Albin  Andecson,  a  pupil  at  the  NortUKWO  school,  undertook  as  his  project 
oae4ij^  acre  of  potatoes,  his  father  at  the  same  time  puttiag  in  a  crop  of  3^  acres. 
Both  spcajred  with  arsenateol  lead  to  protect  thegrowing  plants  from  the  potato  beetle, 
In  addition,  as  a  result  of  what  was  learned  in  school,  the  bc^  spimjod  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  July  in  the  effort  to  control  blight.  The  father,  however,  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  extra  labor  was  worth  while,  the  usual  decrease  in  the 
potato  crc^  in  this  section  doe  to  bhf^  being  regarded  as  iaerit^le.  At  hanreet 
time  the  boy's  methods  were  more  than  Tiadicated  by  a  good  yield  of  exc^lent 
qnaUty,  while  the  plants  in  the  father's  entire  field  were  IdQed  esrly  by  bfi^t  and 
the  yield  was  markedly  deficient. 

In  this  c^mnection  it  auty  be  apptopriate  to  leler  to  aaother  iiMtfanee  of  a  sdMwl's 
oootribtttion,  thcrough  its  teacher,  to  the  eolutioa  of  practical  fvm  pii(4>leB[i8,  the 
details  of  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  agent  of  (he  State  board.  It  happened 
o&eday  that  a  valuable  horse  was  severely  gored  in  the  fiank  by  a  vicious  cow.  There 
was  no  one  about  the  neighborhood  who  could  care  lor  the  wound,  and  in  fact  its 
seriousness  was  not  lully  realised  at  the  time.  It  seemed  to  be  neceanry  that  the 
hoiBe  be  kept  at  work,  and  this,  with  the  warm  weather,  soon  produced  a  condKion 
of  fever,  swelling,  and  suppuration,  and  the  farmer  realized  that  he  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  or  disablement  of  a  valuable  animal.  About  this  time  the  agricultural 
instructor  came  to  visit  the  boy*8  project,  and  noticed  at  once  the  critical  condition 
of  the  horse.  He  secured  some  silk  thread  from  the  fanner's  wife,  and  suture  needles 
from  his  kit,  prepared  an  antiseptic  solutioB,  and  with  the  assistacnce  of  the  boy  and 
his  father  treated  the  wound.  He  then  instructed  the  boy  in  the  proper  care  of  ihe 
wound,  and  in  a  few  days  it  healed  perfectly.  The  farmer  Infuims  his  neighbors 
now  in  no  uncertain  tenns  that  "that  young  fellow  they've  got  down  there  to  teach 
farming  hnow$  his  busings.  *' 

In  the  school  at  Northboro  an  experiment  in  fattening  chickens  for  the  market  was 
undertaken  as  a  class  project  in  October,  1912.  Each  of  the  11  members  of  the  class 
brought  in  4  chickens.  These  were  all  spring  cockerels,  culls  from  flocks  that  were 
not  considered  suitable  for  carrying  through  the  winter.  The  hittening  of  these  for 
the  market,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  normal  problems  of  the  poultry  raiser. 

Crates  were  built  in  which  the  chickens  were  confined  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment. They  were  fed  twice  daily,  at  7  a.  mu  pud  7  p,  m.,  all  they  would  eat  of  a 
batter  made  of  com  meal  and  wheat  middlings  mixed  with  skim  milk.  Thirty  minutes 
daily  for  the  IS  days  were  required  for  the  work  of  feeding,  2  hours  for  weighing,  and 
6  hours  for  killing  and  dressing;  total  labor,  17  hours.  The  following  ia  a  table  of  the 
cost  items,  labor  not  being  considered: 

Grain,  175  pounds,  at  fO. 01 75 $S.07 

Skim  milk,  11  cans,  at  $0.15 h%b 

Leg  bands,  for  identification  of  bkds 35 

Use  of  crates,  10  per  cent  of  cost 40 

Oost  to  feed  44  chickens 5. 47 

Cost  to  feed  I  chicken- l^ 

Each  pupil  kept  a  careful  record  throughout  the  progress  of  the  work  and  performed 
the  necessary  computations  to  determine  the  profits  realized.    Such  an  experiment, 
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besides  tmining  in  metfaods  of  pfooediue,  should  throw  light  <m  the  oooditioiiB  under 
which  it  pays  to  fatten  for  the  market,  and  when  it  is  better  bueiness  to  sell  without 
the  labor  and  exp^ise  of  fattening.  Tiie  opportunities  for  velatod  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  languid  are  aafficiently  obvious. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Hiifl  account  must  now  be  brought  to  a  dose  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  impor- 
tant .condderations  that  come  to  the  mind  of  the  critical  observer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan.  • 

1.  Hi^  per  capita  costs. — Creative  work  of  the  type  observed  in  these  schools 
means  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  as 
well  as  constant  intimate  contact  with  the  very  practical  and  vital  economic  problems 
of  farming.  In  common  with  creative  work  in  any  other  line  of  endeavor,  it  demands 
men  of  more  than  average  energy  and  initiative.  Under  existing  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  instructors  with  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  this  work  at  anything  like  the  prevailing  rates  of  salaries  for  teachers.  In  the 
schools  visited  on  this  trip  the  salaries  of  the  agricultural  instructors  nmge  from  $1,000, 
for  one  in  his  first  year  on  the  job,  to  $1,800.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  agricul- 
tural instructor  is  paid  more  than  the  principal  of  the  schooL  As  already  noted,  each 
fluch  instructor  is  expected  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  approximately  20  students. 

It  is  necessary  to  face  squarely  the  objection  that  education  under  these  conditions 
is  expensive.  It  would  certainly  be  so  regarded  in  certain  parts  of  the  coimtry,  for 
example,  where  the  people  are  accustomed  to  paying  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
$500  or  less.  The  decision  that  a  proposed  course  of  action  is  expensive,  however, 
must  rest  upon  other  considerations  than  a  mere  statement  of  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents;  such  as,  what  retiuns  from  the  expenditure  can  be  shown,  what  will  be  the 
results  of  adopting  the  alternatives  of  doing  without  or  managing  in  sodSo  other  way, 
how  badly  la  it  needed? 

Here  is  found  the  justification  for  State  aid.  After  it  has  been  established  that  the 
proposed  form  of  education  is  important  and  necessary,  it  still  fails  of  being  put  into 
effect  in  many  places  because  the  extra  burden  is  too  great  for  the  community  to 
assiime.  But  the  expected  advantages  are  not- to  be  confined  to  the  community; 
hence  the  State  is  justified  in  encouraging  the  needed  development  by  financial 
assistance.  According  to  the  terms  of  recent  legislation  in  several  States,  the  State 
pays  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  or  one-half  of  the  operating  expenses 
(substantially  the  same  amount  of  aaaistance),  and  thus  reduces  the  burden  to  a 
point  where  the  community  can  properly  assume  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  fiu'ther,  that  these  teachers  are  employed  on  a  I2-months' 
contract,  which  allows  one  month's  vacation  and  requires  each  teacher  to  spend 
two  months,  during  the  winter,  in  ''professional  improvement "  preparing  for  increased 
efficiency.  This  study  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  ^e  State  agent.  The 
instructor  is,  of  course,  on  duty  all  the  time  during  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting  seasons. 

2.  Agricultural  edncation  an  investment,  not  an  expense. — Without  doubt,  there 
are  localities  where  the  duplication  of  the  Massachusetts  experiment  would  be  rank 
extravagance,  or  possibly  waste  of  public  money.  The  indiscriminate  introduction 
of  such  work  everywhere  would  be  a  most  unreasonable  proposal.  The  present 
tendency,  however,  gradually  coming  to  oonsciousness,  is  to  regard  money  devoted 
to  education  as  essentially  of  the  nature  of  investment  rather  than  expense.  When 
this  view  is  applied  to  agricultural  education,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  voca- 
tional education,  its  significance  is  more  easily  grasped  than  in  the  case  of  general 
education.    And  it  is  not  necessary  in  making  this  statement  to  contend  that  the 
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general  proposition  is  any  more  true  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  because  it 
is  easier  to  see  it  and  to  demonstrate  it. 

3.  Practical  nature  of  the  work.— The  feature  of  the  plan  that  most  impresses  the 
visitor  is  the  practical  nature  of  the  work  undertaken.  The  insteuctor  is  a  master  of 
real  farm  work,  and,  with  his  students,  deals  directly  with  Hve  farm  problems  and 
not  with  artificial  experiments  in  a  school  garden  or  laboratory. 

4.  A  sane  point  of  view. — The  members  of  the  visiting  party  were  unanimous  in 
expressing  their  approval  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  is  based.  The  entire  experiment  rests  upon  a  strictly  vocational 
basis.  No  boy  is  admitted  to  one  of  these  classes  who  does  not  actually  live  at 
home  upon  a  farm,  or  who  is  unable  to  arrange  to  do  productive  farm  work,  eince 
parent  or  guardian  or  employer  must  guarantee  to  the  school  that  the  boy  will  have 
unrestricted  control  of  the  piece  of  land,  flock  of  poultry,  or  other  agreed-upon  am- 
ditions  of  the  proposed  project.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  work  is 
also  expressly  understood. 

The  instructor,  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  takes  a  fatherly  or  brotherly  interest 
in  many  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  in  the  neighborhood;  he  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  as  many  of  the  agricultural  undertakings  of  grammar-school  boys  and 
girls  as  he  can  reach;  but  this  is  all  on  the  side.  If  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion would  recognize  such  work,  and  give  the  necessary  authorization  for  such  super- 
vision, it  could  greatly  reduce  the  per  capita  cost.  But  it  has  deliberately  decided 
to  limit  itself,  so  far  as  formal  recognition  is  concerned,  to  work  of  an  intensive  kind 
with  boys  and  girls  who  have  definitely  chosen  to  undertake  real  responsibilities  and 
who  are  mature  enough  to  profit  by  the  experience. 

In  thus  limiting  formal  recognition  to  8uper\Tsion  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  defi- 
nite plans  for  farm  work,  the  board  does  not  intend  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
school  garden  work  and  other  similar  enterprises  among  the  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. While  such  work  can  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  vocational,  it  does  have  great 
prevocational  or  avocational  values.  In  order  to  conserve  all  these  values,  efforts 
are  constantly  made  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  activities  of  the  regular* teachers 
and  the  cooperation  of  interested  groups  of  citizens.  Help  is  offered  in  planning 
and  conducting  "growing  contests'*  and  public  exhibitions  under  school  auspices. 

So  far  as  the  instructors  are  concerned  there  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  aim 
of  systematically  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  types  of  farming  in  the  com- 
munity and  then  of  exercising  a  helpful  influence  in  those  districts  where  it  is  meet 
needed.  Every  effort  is  made  to  promote  more  permanent  tenure  of  position  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  genuine  interest  and  pride  in  the  locality  which  he  is 
trying  to  bidld  up.  In  this  work,  as  in  all  school  work,  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
constantly  changing  teaching  population  constitute  almost  the  worst  obstacle  that 
must  be  contended  against. 

5.  Supervision  of  unusual  efficiency. — The  master  mind  and  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion in  this  whole  movement  is  the  State  agent.  More  than  once  the  visitors  were 
witnesses  of  his  skill  in  meeting  and  utilizing  situations  as  they  arose.  The  instruc- 
tor may  be  with  the  agent  for  several  hours  as  they  go  about  together  in  the  automo- 
bile visiting  each  boy  at  his  project.  This  time  is  spent  in  earnest  consultation 
about  the  details  of  the  work,  in  the  giving  of  advice  and  suggestion,  and  in  convey- 
ing some  message  of  encouragement  from  a  successful  project  under  way  elsewhere, 
and,  finally,  in  the  necessary  criticism  and  correction  of  mistakes.  The  State  agent 
is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  boys  and  their  parents,  upholding  the  hands  of  his 
instructors  and,  with  the  school  trustees  and  members  of  advisory  committees,  inspir- 
ing them  with  appropriate  commendation  and  with  accounts  of  the  achievements  of 
other  districts. 

The  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  continual  object  lesson  in  sympathetic  expert 
supervision  can  hardly  be  overestimated.    So  ^  as  the  members  of  the  visiting 
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party  are  concerned,  it  was  agreed  that  tliia  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  suggestions 
carried  away  from  the  entire  trip. 

6.  All  problems  not  yet  solved.— The  reader  should  not  gain  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  a  perfect  system  has  been  evolved  and  that  but  little  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  transplant  it.  There  are  plenty  of  unsolved  problems;  that  is  why  the  work 
is  so  interesting.  High  per  capita  cost,  the  conservatism  of  niral  populations,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  and  retaining  efficient  teachers,  the  perfecting  of  machinery 
and  methods — ^these  and  other  problems  will  continue  to  demand  thoughtful  study. 
Even  the  boys  and  girls  present  problems  of  their  own  in  the  rural  school,  as  in  the 
city  school.  Every  instructor  in  vocational  subjects  will  be  able  to  sympathize 
with  the  agricultural  instructor  who  finds  the  progress  of  his  work  impeded  by  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  boy  who  just  wants  to  try  it  to  see  what  it  is  like  and 
the  boy  who  discovers  other  interests  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  new  kind  of  school 
means  real  hard  work. 

7.  The  ezperiment  succesafuL— If  it  would  be  misleading  to  leave  the  impression 
of  achieved  perfection,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  unjust  to  withhold  com- 
mendation of  the  plan  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  visitor  to  take  the 
instructor's' or  the  agent's  word  for  it;  he  can  observe  for  himself  tliat  the  new  kind 
of  school  is  training  in  vocational  efficiency,  is  developing  boys  and  girls  of  energy 
and  initiative,  is  fostering  a  spirit  of  independence  and  perseverance,  and  is  accus- 
toming young  people  to  the  experience  of  successfully  coping  with  real  difficulties. 

The  work  of  these  agricultural  schools  and  departments  is  principally  with  boys 
and  girls  who  have  discontinued  their  work  in  the  regular  schools  or  who  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  for  some  form  of  training  other  than  that  preparing  for  higher  schooling. 
In  making  successful  men  and  women  out  of  boys  and  girls  whose  needs  have  been 
met  only  in  part  by  the  existing  schools,  and  in  providing  a  training  in  vocational 
efficiency,  with  due  regard  to  social  responsibilities,  for  those  who  can  not  utilize 
the  traditional  high-school  and  college  education,  the  agricultural  school  is  meeting 
genuine  social  needs. 
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Advifloiy  committees,  and  vocational  agricultural  training,  16. 

Agricultural  education,  an  investment,  99-100;  vocational,  elements  necessary  to  suo- 
cess,  9-11. 

Agricultural  half  day,  diagram,  32. 

Agricultural  project  study,  courses  and  methods,  22-48. 

Agricultural  schools,  and  demonstration  work,  10-11;  Massachusetts,  types,  95-101. 

Bawd  en,  W.  T.,  Types  of  Massachusetts  agricultural  schools,  95-101. 

Beekeeping,  project  study,  33. 

Bibliography,  agricultural  project  study,  69-94. 

Citizenship,  good,  and  fanning,  19. 

Clothes,  project,  42. 

Cooperation,  home,  15-16. 

Com,  germination  tests,  14. 

Com  shows,  16. 

Courses  and  methods,  agricultural  project  study,  22-48. 

Courses  of  study.    See  Project  study. 

Cultural  and  agricultural  education,  19. 

Efficient  training,  profitable  production  the  test,  9. 

Farm  work,  and  school  projects,  14;  earnings  of  boys,  17. 

Farming,  counting  the  cost,  15;  productive,  as  educational  projects,  13-14. 

Gardening,  vegetable.    See  Vegetable  growing. 

High  schools,  vocational  agricultural  departments,  11-12;  vocational  agricultural  de- 
partments, project  study,  24. 

Hopkins  Academy,  work,  Hadley,  Mass.,  95-96. 

Income  of  pupils.  State-aided  vocational  agricultural  education,  statistics,  20-21. 

Instructors,  agriculttural,  suggestions,  41-48. 

Kitchen  gardening,  suggestive  project  study  outline,  57-68. 

Massachusetts,  agricultural  schools,  types,  95-101. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  home-project  plan,  11-12. 

Milk,  bacteriological  tests  at  school,  14. 

Nonresidents,  home  projects,  IS. 

Northboro  school,  Mass.,  work,  97-98. 

Ornamental  planting,  project  study,  34-35. 

Parents,  and  home  cooperation,  16. 

Part-time  work,  12. 

Petersham  school,  Mass.,  work,  97-98. 

Poultry-keeping,  project  study,  15,  33-34. 

Prizes  and  home  projects,  17-18. 

Productive  farming,  as  educational  projects,  13-14. 

Project  periods,  selected  high  schools,  diagrams,  30-31. 

Project  records,  42-45. 

Project  study,  high  schools,  apportionment,  time,  and  materials,  28-31;  outlines  for 
vegetable  growing,  49-68;  selected  high  schools,  third  and  fourth  year,  35-36. 

Project  study  versus  agricultural  siurvey,  29. 

Project  study  versufl  subject  study,  30-40. 
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Pupils,  project  study  and  capacity,  25. 

Records,  project  study,  27. 

Salaries,  home-project  instruction  and  supervision,  19. 

School  and  home  farm,  cooperative  work,  12-13. 

School  project  study,  diagram,  23. 

School  projects,  14-15. 

Secondary  schools,  instruction  in  agriculture,  9. 

Sheep  and  goat  husbandry,  project  study,  34. 

Small-fruit  growing,  project  study,  33. 

Smith's  Agricultural  School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  home-project  plan,  16,  96-97. 

Spectator  versus  participant,  9-10. 

Subject  study  versus  project  study,  36-40. 

Swine  husbandry,  project  study,  34. 

Textbooks,  project  study.    See  Bibliography. 

Vegetable  growing,  project  study,  31-32,  49-68. 

Vocational  agricultural  schools,  project  study,  22-23. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  selected  list  of  prominent  books 
and  articles  of  the  current  month,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring 
to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries  in  this  bulletin: 

Eliot,  Present  problems  of  education  (404);  Ohio  state  school 
survey  commission,  Report  (410) ;  The  education  of  Karl  Witte  (427) ; 
Whipple,  Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests,  2d  ed..  Part  I  (432); 
Hill,  Experimental  studies  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  (454) ; 
Curtis,  Play  and  recreation  for  the  open  country  (458) ;  McCoy  and 
Harley,  Salaries  and  teaching  conditions  in  high  schools  (466); 
Thwing,  The  American  college  (485);  Elliott,  State  school  surveys 
(489) ;  Royal  conmiission  on  industrial  training  and  technical  educa- 
tion, Report  (531);  McKeever,  Training  the  girl  (561);  Morgan,  The 
backward  child  (568). 

Of  the  publications  listed,  only  those  named  in  the  sections  headed 
"Bxu-eau  of  Education:  Recent  publications,''  and  "Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,"  are  available  for  free  distribution  by  this 
Office.  All  others  may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective 
publishers,  either  directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
association  publication,  from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organiza- 
tion. A  list  of  periodicals  indexed,  with  places  of  publication,  may 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

892.  Central  aflsooiation  of  scienoe  and  mathematioB  teachezs.    Proceedings 

of  the  twelfth  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Northwestern  univendty,  Evanstcm 
Illinoifl,  November  2»-30,  1912.  115  p.  8**.  (C.  E.  Spicer,  secretary-treas- 
urer,  Joliet,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Vocational  guidanoe  and  the  teacher  of  science,  p.  5-13.  2.  C.  G. 
Pearae:  High  school  mathematics  and  science  teaching,  p.  13-22.  3.  A.  C.  Norris:  Bzpcrtmental 
work  in  chemistry  that  can  be  done  at  home  by  secondary  school  papOs,  p.  46-48.  4.  Final  report 
of  the  committee  on  methods  of  testing  results  of  teaching  physiography,  p.  54-60.  5.  W.  W. 
Hart:  Review  of  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  In  the  past  decade,  p.  66-74.  6.  R.  L. 
Short:  Mathematics  and  the  TocatSonal  school,  p.  74-78.  7.  J.  V.  Coains:  The  preparation  of 
teachers  of  mathematics,  p.  79-^.  8.  Report  of  the  committee  on  tests  of  efficiency  in  physics 
teaching,  p.  101-104.   9.  W.  E.  Towert  The  teaching  of  physics  In  segregated  classes,  p.  104-100. 

893.  Florida  educational  aasociation.    Rep(»t  of  the  ccmventiony  held  at  Key 

West,  Florida,  December  30, 1913  to  January  1, 1914.  Florida  school  exponent, 
21:  3-15,  February  1914.    (R.  L.  Turner,  secretary,  Invemesa,  Fla.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  N.  Sheats:  [School  conditions  in  Florida].~2.  Edward  Conradi:  The  AmericaD 
peace  movement.— 3.  A.  P.  Montague:  The  teacher  as  a  force  in  dvilizaticn.-^.  Hiss  Johnnie  W. 
Ratland:  Co-operation  in  other  departments  In  teaching  English  composition. 

394.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  December  26-28,  1912. 
[Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  journal  co.,  state  printers,  1913.]  154  p.  8°. 
(Geoige  W.  Conn,  jr.,  secretary,  Woodstock,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Prosser:  [Vocational  education],  p.  61-68.  2.  P.  P.  Oaxton:  (Popular  edo- 
oation]  p.  68-73.  3.  F.  O.  Blair:  A  suggested  community  survey,  p.  81-82.  4.  Julia  H.  Gulliver 
ThetiijOuenoeoftheooDegeuponthemoralandieUgioQSlliBofthestadent,p.90-lQ2.  6.  EmmaB. 
Grant:  History  of  Montessorl  method  and  its  purposes,  p.  103-7.  6.  Elisabeth  Jenkins:  Impras. 
sions  of  an  American  observer  tai  the  Hontessori  schools,  p.  100-16.  7.  8.  H.  Dadisman:  The  con- 
solidated school  as  a  force  in  the  upbuilding  of  country  life,  p.  127-32. 

id6.  ICaryiand  state  teachers'  association.    Forty-sixth  annual  meeting  .  . 
Annapolis,  Md.,  June  24-27,  1913.    (Hug^  W.  Caldwell,  secretary,  Chesa- 
peake City,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  L.  Goldsborough:  [Education]  p.  21-26.  2.  A.  D.  Yocum:  [Readjustment  of 
education)  p.  27-31.  8.  T.  8.  Baker:  [Home  and  school)  p.  84-40.  4.  M.  B.  Stepbens:  [The 
teaching  farce]  p.  41-46.  6.  A.  P.  CaU:  Peace,  p.  4&43.  6.  M.  B.  8tephflD8:  Electlves  in  the  hi^ 
school  course,  p.  110-14.  7.  O.  H.  Benson:  Education  for  farm  and  home  by  correlation,  p.  118-31. 
8.  8.  D.  Gray:  Vocatiooal  work  in  the  public  schools,  p.  181-85. 

896.  National    education    association.     Departmsnt    of   superintendence. 

[Synopsis  of  the  meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  22-28,  1914.] 
Journal  of  education,  79:  283-91,  294,  296-301,  March  12, 1914. 

Contains:  1.  J.  H.  Gwinn:  The  scholastic  function  of  the  school  to  the  community  it  serves.- 
2.  Henry  Neumann:  What  should  be  the  aims  of  the  higli  schoolir-^.  C.  8.  Meek:  The  public 
school  survey.--!.  J.  R.  Kirk:  The  twentieth  century  normal  schooL— 6.  C.  G.  Pearse:  Tbe 
twentieth  century  normal  school:  new  problems,  new  branches,  new  ideals.— 6.  David  Sneddsi: 
Fundamental  distlnctioiis  between  liberal  and  TooatJonal  eduoatlon.— 7.  £.  L.  TbomdikB:  Tlw 
foundations  of  sdiool  achievement. 

397.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  sixty-fourd) 
meeting,  session  at  Pittsbuiigh,  Decf^mber  30,  1913-January  1,  1914.  Penn- 
sylvania school  journal,  62:  317-76,  February  1914. 

ContsJns:  1.  J.  8.  Hiatt:  Industrial  training  for  the  worker,  not  the  work,  p.  328-33.  2.  O.  W. 
Burroughs:  Adolescent  idler,  in  school  and  oat,  p.  333-37.  3.  W.  A.  Wtat:  A  new  munic^ 
institution  for  the  education  of  children,  p.  33t-38.  4.  C.  A.  Prosser:  Ccnservatian  of  Uie  child, 
p.  83&-41.  6.  Vahie  of  kxsal  educational  associations— J.  W.  Bvreeney:  From  view-point  of  county 
superintendent,  p.  341-43;  Margaret  M.  8ullivan:  From  view-point  of  the  teacher,  p.  343-44;  R.  E. 
Laramy:  From  view-point  of  district  superintendent,  p.  344-45.  6.  U.L.Gordy,  Olive  F.  Church, 
and  T.  8.  Davis:  Relation  of  state  to  kxsal  associations,  p.  345-60.  7.  J.  G.  Beoht:  Teachers'  pen- 
sions, p.  350-56.  8.  F.  P.  Graves:  Vocation,  culture  and  efficieDey,  p.  358-02.  9.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn:  What  knowledge  is  for,  p.  362-64.  10.  The  school  and  the  teaching  of  morality- 
8.  B.  MoComUck:  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teadier,  p.  366-68;  Harlan  Updegraff:  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  administrator,  p.  368-71. 
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388.  Soatheast  Missouri  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  and  addresses  of 
the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  October  23-25,  1913. 
103  p.    8**.    (Bee  Cotton,  secretary,  Doniphan) 

Contains:  1.  R.  H.  Emberaon:  The  spirit  of  the  teacher,  p.  33-30.  3.  Bertie  Coflman:  Social 
interpretation  of  the  country  school,  p.  31-34.  3.  Marie  Harvey:  The  possibilities  of  the  ooe-room 
school,  p.  3S-38.  4.  L.  O.  Bxvan:  The  public  school  of  the  future,  p.  i9-S&.  5.  F.  G.  Blain  Waste 
in  education,  p.  £8-75.  6.  Ada  Wile:  Country  school  literary  societies,  p.  75-82.  7.  A.  S.  Boucher: 
Superintendents'  work  in  smaller  cities,  p.  82-90. 

EDUCATIONAL  BISTORT  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

399.  Finegan,  Thomas  B.    The  life  and  public  services  of  Andrew  S.  Draper. 

Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1914.    29  p.    8**. 

An  address  deliyered  befoe  the  New  York  state  teachers  association  at  Syracuse,  November  36, 
1913. 

400.  Kemp,  William  Webb.    The  support  of  schools  in  colonial  New  York  by  the 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1913.  279  p.  8**.  (Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  56) 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

401.  Bayne,  Margaret  W.    The  schools  of  Washington.    Life  and  labor,  4:  82-85, 

March  1914. 
Observations  made  in  Washington  state. 

402.  Coufler,  U".  O.    The  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  plan.    Journal  of  education, 

79:  257-58,  March  5.  1914. 

Describes  the  system  followed  at  Sewickley,  Pa.,  which  is  similar  to  the  Gary  system,  but  moce 
suitable  to  the  course  of  study  in  use  in  Sewickley. 

403.  Craig'head,  B.  B.    fteply  to  Mr.  James  J.  Hill.    Inter-mountain  educator,  9: 

15-18,  February  1914. 

*'  Mr.  Hni  recently  gave  severe  criticism  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  in  a  speech 
at  New  Haven.  Replies  from  newspapers  have  come  from  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  a  speech  delivered  by  President  Craighead  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  high  school  at  Billtngs,  Hont." 

404.  Elfot,  Charles  W.    Present  problems  of  education.    Educational  review,  47: 

237-48,  March  1914. 

Address  delivered  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Finley,  as  commissioner  of  education  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 1914.  Emphasizes  instruction  in  economics  to 
fit  students  for  pablio  service  of  an  efficient  and  honest  character;  vocational  tnUning,  etc. 

405.  The  friendly  visitor  in  Rhode  Island's  capital  city.    Normal  instructor,  23: 

30-31,  March  1914. 

The  author  characterizes  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  a  pioneer  in  educational  movements,  and  teOs 
of  the  many  novel  plans  in  use  in  the  sdiools. 

406.  Etowland,  Sarah  M.    In  New  York's  ultra  modem  schools.    Popular  edu- 

cator, 31:  368-71,  March  1914. 
Second  article  in  series,  discussing  some  features  of  the  Ethical  culture  school. 

407.  Kunkle,  Stewart.    The  school  of  the  new  era  in  China.    Chinese  recorder, 

45:  90-93,  February  1914. 

408.  Lane,  Wlnthrop  D.    Tilts  of  the  schoolmen  at  the  Richmond  conference. 

Survey,  31:  746-49,  March  14, 1914. 

A  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  council  of  education  and  the  Dq>artment  of  super- 
intendence of  the  National  education  associatioi. 

409.  LewiBy  H.  W.    The  Vermont  educational  survey.    American  school  board 

journal,  48:  18-20,  66,  March  1914. 
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410.  Ohio  state  school  survey  comznission.    Repart  to  the  governor  ci  Ohio.    A 

cooperative  field  study  conducted  by  Horace  L.  Brittain,  director  oi  survey, 
New  York  training  school  for  public  service.  Columbus,  Ohio,  The  F.  J. 
Heer  printing  co.,  1914.    352  p.    iUus.    8**. 

An  intcoaive  study  of  650  nind  viDage  schools  ta  88  oounties,  and  an  extensive  study  of  9/100 
school  rooms  and  of  396  school  systems;  participated  in  by  44  profosaora  in  professkxial  achoola 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  116  students  in  these  institutions,  moet  of  whom  had  had  expetienea 
in  rural  achtxA  teaching,  386  superintendents  of  schools  and  other  school  men  and  women,  and 
0,1000  teachers  who  supplied  information  to  the  commlwion, 

411.  Eine  schuldebatte  im  reichstage.    Aus  den  reicbstagsverhandlungen  vom  6. 

Februar.    Padagogische  zeitung,  43:  137-39,  February  19, 1914. 

A  debate  in  the  German  Reichstag  on  the  jntipositian  to  develop  the  ImptriaX  school  commis- 
sion into  an  Imperial  office.  Interesting  because  the  situation  with  respect  to  natlopal  standards 
of  edoeatlon  in  Germany  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  situatkn  in  the  United  States. 

412.  Wright,    Bichardson.    Siberian     education.    Catholic    world,    98:   74(MS, 

March  1914. 
Describes  the  University  of  Tomsk,  etc. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

413.  Bagley,  W.  C.    Fimdamental  distinctions  between  vocational  and  liberal  edu- 

cation.   School  and  home  education,  33:  239-45,  March  1914. 
Also  !n  Journal  of  education,  79:330-43,  Karch  36, 1014. 
Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  at  Ridmiond,  Va.,  February  35, 1014. 

414.  Bneke,  W.  Fowler.    The  school  and  its  problems;  a  syllabus  and  bibliograf^y. 

Geneeeo,  N.  Y.,  The  author,  1914.    [18]  p.    8**. 

''Arranged  to  correlate  the  course  in  school  economy  and  school  law  with  the  critic  work  In  the 
Training  school,  and  adapted  to  the  material  in  the  State  normal  achooi  library,  Geneaeo,  N.  Y." 

415.  Batcher,  T.  W.    The  new  education.    Kansas  school  magazine,   3:  22-27, 

February  1914. 

This  address  is  a  "contribution  to  Kansas  educational  literature  and  a  clear  statement  of  the 
poUeles  of  the  school,  which  can  not  feUl  to  interest  teachers  generally,  ft  is  a  strong,  manly, 
advanced  announcement  of  the  new  view  of  education."— Editor. 

416.  FQr  und  wider  die  nationale  einheitsschule.    Allgemeine  deutsche  lehrerzeitui^, 

66:  97-100,  February  27,  1914. 

417.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.    Education  and  the  emotions.    School  and  home 

education,  33:  204-7,  February  1914. 

Abstract  of  a  talk  dellyersd  before  the  Illinois  state  teaohen'  association,  Springfield,  Deoembv 
30, 1013. 

418.  Loll,  Herbert  G.    The  expanding  elementary  school.    American  schoolmaster, 

7:  97-106,  March  1914. 

Writer  concludes:  "If  we  persistently  ask  the  question,  What  are  the  Instrumental  TahMi 
required  in  the  child's  individual  and  social  adjustments?  we  shall  have  a  tangible  working 
formula  by  which  to  test, the  efficiency  of  our  instruction,  as  well  as  for  testing  the  oourae  of  study  i" 

419.  Kenmann,  Ernst.    Zur  frage  der  erziehungsziele.   Zeitschrift  f Or  pfidagogisdie 

psychologie,  15:  1-9,  January  1914. 

"The  pedagogy  of  our  time  is  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  by  the  new  ideas  and  npw  propOBili 
for  r^otm,  revolutUm,  and  the  like." 

420.  01dendor£P,  Paul.    Rudolf  Euckens  philosophie  als  ausdruck  einee  neuen  kul- 

turwillens.    P&dagogisches  archiv,  56:  65-70,  heft  2,  1914. 

421.  The  other  side.    Atlantic  monthly,  113:  357-62,  March  1914. 

Contends  that  "the  incredulity  of  science  in  contemplating  philosophy,  art.  llteratura,  as  part  off 
the  educational  curriculum,  is  full  of  menace."  Present  age  dust  losing  the  habit  of  mind  that 
fosters  idealism. 

422.  Pearson,  Francis  B.    The  evolution  of  the  teacher.    Columbus,  Ohio,  The 

Heer  press,  1914.    254  p.    12*». 

"An  attempt  to  Interpret  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  pedagogy  In  terms  of  erery-day  school- 
room experience." 
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423.  Pitts,  Ralph  8.    Some  menaces  to  education,  potentiai  in  the  ''movies." 

Colorado  school  journal,  29:  6-11,  February  1914. 
Delivered  before  the  Colorado  sohoolmaster's  olab,  Friday,  January  23, 1914. 
The  author  claims  that  the  ''movies''  may  be  instructive,  but  that  they  are  not  educative. 

424.  Russelly  Jaxnea  B.    Outlines  of  a  practical  education.    Good  housekeeping, 

58:  339-44,  March  1914. 
A  discussion  of  the  ideals  of  education,  as  well  as  the  ]>rdctical.    Education's  true  aim. 

425.  Sanders,  Frederic  W.    The  organizadon  of  education.     Education,  34:  428-35, 

March  1914. 

Continued  from  February  numl>er.  Treats  of  general  itlun  of  or;mnlxlng  the  schools.  To  be 
oontimied. 

426.  WQliains,  A.  M.    Philosophy  and  education.     Educational  review,  47:  269-78, 

Bfarch  1914. 

Shows  the  Indebtedness  of  education  to  philosophy,  and  "the  consequent  need  that  in  training 
centers  students  should  be  enabled  to  see  how  philosophy  'worla*  In  a  practical  science  like 
education." 

427.  Witte,  Pastor.    The  education  of  Karl  Witte,  or  the  training  of  the  child;  edited, 

with  an  introduction,  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Tr.  from  the  German  by  Leo 
Wiener.    New  York,  T.  Y.  Crowell  company  [1914]    xl,312  p.    8**. 

The  original  of  this  book  is  Karl  Witte,  Oder  enlehnngs-  und  bildungsgeschichte  desselben, 
written  by  Pastor  Witte  nearly  a  century  ago,  to  describe  the  education  of  his  son.  The  editor 
says  that  "it  must  imquestionably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  and  helpfulcontribu- 
tlons  ever  made  to  the  literature  of  education.''  Witte's  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  edu« 
cation  of  the  child  should  begin  with  the  dawning  of  the  child's  intelligenoe. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

428.  Gorbin,  Alice  M.    The  school  of  childhood,  University  of  Pittsburgh.     Kinder- 

garten review,  24:  423-35,  March  1914. 

429.  Hahn,  H.  H.  and  Thomdike,  B.  L.    Some  results  of  practice  in  addition 

under  school  conditions.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  5:  65-83,  Feb- 
ruary 1914. 

"Children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  were  given  an  initial  test  of  15  minutes 
tn  adding  columns  of  ten  one-place  numbers,  a  practice  period  of  90  minutes  divided  into  smaller 
periods  of  various  lengths,  and  a  final  test  of  16  minutes.   The  results  are  presented  in  detaU." 

430.  Knox,  Howard  A.    A  scale,  based  on  the  work  at  Ellis  Island  (N.  Y.),  for 

estimating  mental   defect.    Journal   of  the  American   medical  association, 
62:  741-47,  March  7,  1914. 
Describes  work  for  testing  defective  immigrants:  tests  for  illiteracy,  etc. 

431.  Makower,  A.  A.    Untersuchimgen  uber  wachstum.    Zeitschrift  fQr  schul- 

gesundheitspfl^e,  27:  97-120,  February  1914. 
Gives  tables  of  weight,  height,  etc.,  for  school  children  at  various  ages  and  grades. 

432.  Whipple,  Guy  Montrose.    Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests.    2d  rev. 

and  enl.  ed.  Part  I:  Simpler  processes.  A  book  of  directions  compiled 
with  special  reference  to  the  experimental  study  of  school  children  in  the 
laboratory  or  classroom.  Baltimore.- Warwick  &  York,  mc,  1914.  xvi,  365  p. 
illus.    8^. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF   CURUCULUM. 

433.  Andreas,  J.  M.    The  teaching  of  hygiene  below  the  high  school.     Elementary 

school  teacher,  14:  325-30,  March  1914. 

Proposes  certain  reasons  for  "  the  failiu^  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene  In  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.'*    To  be  continued. 

434.  Ayhner-Small,  Sidney.    Failures  in  physics  at  the  College  entrance  examina- 

tion board — the  catises  and  the  remedies.  School  science  and  mathematics, 
14:  205-10,  March  1914. 
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435.  Brown,  Joseph  C.  and- OoStoBuatf  liotus  D.    How  to  teadi  aiMmetic.    A 

manual  for  teachere  and  a  t»xt«book  for  normal  schoola.  Chicago,  New  Yoik, 
Row,  Peteraon  and  company  [1914]    373  p.    12^. 

436.  Dressier,  H.  and  KZSmer,  JL    Der  mathemadsche  unterricht  an  den  vc^ks- 

schulen  imd  lehrerbildungaanstalten  in  Sachsen,  ThQringen  nnd  Anhalt 
Leipzig  imd  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1914.  v,  132  p.  fold,  tables.  4®.  (Ab- 
handlimgen  Qber  den  mathematischen  unterricht  in  Deutschland  veranfaMBt 
durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  unterrichtakommiaaion,  hrqg.  von  F. 
Klein,  bd.  V,  hft.  4) 

437.  Fish,  Susan  Anderson.    What  should  pupils  know  in  EnglisJi  when  they 

enter  the  high  school?    English  journal,  3:  166-75,  March  1914. 

438.  Fltohugh,  Thomas.    A  plea  for  Greek  in  the  American  hig^  schooL    Virginia 

journal  of  education,  7:  206-208,  February  1914. 
Deals  with  the  value  of  Greek  in  the  last  two  years  of  a  high  school  oooTBe. 

439.  Graham,  J.  W.    A  measure  of  progress  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  aiith* 

medc.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14:  348-49,  March  1914. 

Suggests  the  use  of  a  peodahmi  saspended  bya  cord  about  4  feet  in  kngth,aiid  swung  elear  of 
thewaU.   Explains  use  of  this  device. 

440.  Hossann,    K.    Heimatprinzip    und    heimatkimde.    Archiv  fftr    pftdagogik, 

2:  260-61,  February  1914. 
Discusses  the  looai-intenst  principle  and  its  implication  in  instmctiGo. 

441.  Kelsey,  Fraaois  W.    The  nineteenth  Michigan  classical  conloence.    School 

review,  22:  182-^,  March  1914. 
R^Bum^  of  proceedings. 

442.  KatthewSyPanlineB.    Report  of  experiment  on  the  value  of  plays  and.  games 

in  arithmetical  drill.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14:  319-24,  March  1914. 

Aim  of  experiment:  "(1)  To  prove  that  more  ground  may  be  covered  than  is  required  by  our 
course  of  study;  (2)  to  determine  the  elXects  of  plays  and  games  in  arithmetical  drilL" 

443.  Opdjoke,  JohnB.    A  word  for  hig^  school  English.    Journal  of  education,  79: 

231-34,  242-44,  February  26, 1914. 
A  oonstructive  reply  to  some  destructive  criticism,  with  a  suggestion  or  two. 

444.  Sensenig,  Barton.   An  outline  ci  third-year  wcHrk  in  arithmetic  with  methods. 

Volta  review,  16:  154-^,  March  1914. 
Third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  educational  methods. 

445.  Steeper,  H.  T.    The  status  of  history  teaching  in  the  hi^  schools  of  Kansas. 

School  review,  22:  189-91,  March  1914. 

Gives  statistics  of  enrollment  in  subjects;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  etc.;  also  itatlsttei  regasd- 
ing  the  preparatkm  of  teachers. 

446.  Trost,  W.    Die  mathematischen  ftcher  an  den  niederen  gewerblichen  lehian- 

stalten  in  Deutschland.    Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1914.    150  p. 
illus.,  diagrs.    4*^.    (Abhandlungen  fiber  den  mathematiBchen  imterricht  in 
Deutschland  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  uaterrichts- 
konmiisBion.  bd.  IV.  hft.  5) 
"  t^bersicht  fiber  die  benutsta  Uteratur":  p.  (148]-150. 

447.  Sioussat,  St.  George  It.    History  in  the  hig^  school  currictdum.    A  plea  for 

ftdr  play.    History  teacher's  magazine,  5:  87-91,  March  1914. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schoob  of  the  Southern  sutes,  at 
Knoxville.  Tennessee. 

448.  Symposium  on  the  scope  of  biological  teaching  in  relation  to  new  fields  of  discov- 

ery.    Science,  39:  371-85,  March  13, 1914. 

Articles  by  H.  F.  Ouyer,  M.  A.  Chrysler,  and  Q.  H.  Parker.    Discusses  among  other  thtafi 
the  problem  of  eugenJcs. 

449.  Watkins,  D.  B.    Group  sylitema  in  interscholastic  debating.    Edileation,  34: 

41^20,  March  1914. 

Bays  that  the  more  reont  larms  of  group  debating  among  high  schools  produce  more  of  sood 
tfaanofeviL 
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450.  West,  Andrew  F.    Greek   at   Princeton.    Educational   review,    47:  279-^, 

March  1914. 

Shows  the  fine  risolts  of  the  stady  of  Greek,  with  itatiftics  of  the  eomparathre  record  of  candi. 
dates  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  Litt.  B.,  and  B.  8.  Writer  says:  "Our  baohelorg  of  arts  show  in 
general  a  dear  superiority  in  scholarship  over  candidates  for  the  other  bachelor's  degrees. 

Kna)ERGART£N  AND  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

451.  The  advantages  of  kindergarten  training.    Kindeigarten  review,  24:  436-44, 

March  1914. 

"  In  Jane,  1913,  a  drcolar  letter  was  sent  ont  by  United  States  Commisskmcr  Claxton  to  kinder- 
garten snperyisors,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  Undeigarteo  training.'! 
This  article  gives  some  of  tlie  replies. 

462.  Bzisby,  Drusie  P.  The  Montessori  method.  Educational  foundations,  25: 
354-61,  February  1914. 

How  the  Hontessori  method  was  used  in  combination  with  other  methods  and  tanght  in  a 
little  country  town. 

453.  Craig,  ClaraE.  The  Montessori  system  of  child  culture.  A  report  presented  to 
the  State  board  of  education.  [Providence]  Department  of  education,  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  1913.  16  p.  S°.  (Rhode  Island  education  circulars) 
.  Observations  made  and  recorded  in  Rome,  Italy,  where,  acting  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  board  of  education ,  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  training  dass  directed 
by  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  from  January  15  to  May  15, 1913. 

4M.  Hilly  Patty  Smith,  ed.  Experimental  studies  in  kindergarten  theory  and 
practice.  New  York  city.  Teachers  collie,  Columbia  university,  1914.  70  p. 
illus.    8°.    (Teachers  college  record,  vol.  XV,  no,  1) 

Contents.— Introduction,  by  Patty  S.  Hill.— Reasoning  in  early  childhood,  by  John  Dewey.— 
Development  of  reasoning  in  young  children,  by  Meredith  Smith.— Play  motive  and  eo^perimental 
method  in  kindergarten  occupations,  by  Grace  L.  Brown.— Use  of  materials  in  the  kindergarten, 
by  Julia  W.  Abbot.— Principles  underlying  the  organisation  of  kindergarten  materials,  by 

J  Luella  A.  Palmer.— The  gifts,  by  Laella  A.  Pahner. 

455.  The  kindeigarten  movement  in  Springfield.  Kindergarten  review,  24:  343-49» 

February  1914. 
History  of  the  early  days  of  the  kindergarten  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

456.  SafOLottiy  F.  TTmberto.    Montessori's  pMagogischer  versuch  der  case  dti  bam" 

bini  in  der  kin'dergartenbewegung.    Zeitschrif t  fur  p§Uiagogische  psychologies 
15:  9-16,  January  1914. 
An  unusually  dear,  brief  statement  of  Montessori's  work. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

457.  Aahbee,  C.  B.    The  Hamptonshire  experiment  in  education.    London,  G. 

Allen  A  company,  ltd.,  1914.    xi,  166  p.    12**. 

The  Hamptonshire  experiment  is  a  practical  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  educational  policy  for  a 
given  area,  mainly  agricultural,  in  rural  England. 

458.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    Play  and  recreation  for  the  open  country.    Boston,  New 
^    York  [etc.]    Ginn  and  company  [1914]    xvi,  265  p.    illus.    12**. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Part  I:  Play  in  the  home  and  its  environs.— Part  II:  Play  at  the 
rural  school.— Part  III:  Recreation  In  the  rural  community.— Part  IV:  The  rural  social  center. 
A  useful  book  on  a  timely  topic. 

459.  Farwell,  ifr«.  Cecilia.    Country  schools.    The  bugbear  of  taxation.    American 

motherhood,  38:  185-89,  March  1914. 

460.  Miller,  James  Collins.    Rural  schools  in  Canada:  their  organization,  admin- 

istration and  supervision.    New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity,   1913.    xi,    236   p.    8**.    (Teachers   college,    Columbia   univereity. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  61) 
Bibliography  of  rural  education  In  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  United  States:  p.  227-30. 

461.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Charles  P.    School  improvement  league  work  in  rural  Ken- 

tucky.   School  progress,  4:  501-4,  February  1914. 
36610*>— 14 2 
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SECONDARY  BDUCATION. 

462.  Baohxnan,  Frank  P.    The  misBion  of  the  hj^  school  in  the  community.    Edu- 

cation, 34:  405-15,  March  1914. 

Writer  would  limit  "the  misslan  of  the  high  school  in  rural  districts  to  preparing  eoouUy 
difldren  to  live  and  work  in  the  country,  and  would  make  Its  primary  mfrwJnn  in  the  small  city 
and  in  the  city  of  sise  the  giving  of  young  people  an  education  which  has  a  broad  basis  in  sciam^ 
literature,  history,  and  art,  and  yet  prepares  directly  for  entrance  upon  life  pursuit. " 

463.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in  New  Hampshire. 

School  review,  22:  145-56,  March  1914. 

Reorganization  has  taken  '<the  form  of  (1)  a  readjustment  in  the  content  of  the  program  of 
studies  and  (2)  a  changed  conoeptian  of  the  t^w^hing  process."    First  of  a  series  of  articles. 

464.  The  high  school  fraternity.    American  educational  review,  35:  227-28,  Feb- 

ruary 1914. 

465.  HoUey,  O.  E.    The  influence  of  ftkmily  income  and  other  Actors  on  hig^-school 

attendance.    School  and  home  education,  33:  222-24,  February  1914. 

A  report  from  the  Seminary  in  educational  administratloa,  School  of  education,  Unhrecstty  of 
nUnois,  1013. 

466.  HcOoy,  ^(^lliam  Taggart  and  Harley,  Theodore  Lincoln.    Studies  in  sec- 

ondary education.  Salaries  and  teaching  conditions.  [Chicago,  1914]  24  p. 
fold,  table.    8^     * 

Reprinted  from  Educational  bi-monthly,  8:  249-72,  February  1914. 

''This  study  of  teaching  conditions  in  the  high  schoob  of  a  representative  list  of  Americfln 
cities  grows  out  of  an  inquiry  begun  in  September,  1911,  by  a  committee  of  the  High  school  teadk- 
ers  club  of  Chicago,  which  was  working  for  certain  readjustments  and  taicreases  in  pay." 

467.  Boger,  Maurice.    Le  r^orme  de  Tenseignement  moyen  en  Belgique  (2*  ptie.) 

Revue  p^agogique,  64:  117-34,  February  1914. 

468.  Snyder,  Henry.    A  high  school  that  trains  the  hand  as  well  as  the  mind. 

American  city,  10:  119-24,  February  1914. 

Describes  the  educational  activities  of  the  William  L.*Dickinson  high  school,  Jersey  city,  N.  J. 
Illustrated.  The  pupils  of  this  institution  are  not  forced  ''to  follow  fixed  and  tai variable  comses 
of  study ,  but  the  courses  are  fitted  or  adapted  to  the  pupils. ' '   Vocational  studies  are  emphasised. 

469.  Whitney,  F.  L.    The  junior  high  school  idea  in  the  small  town.    American 

school  board  journal,  48:  11-12,  March  1914. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  the  Junior  high-school  idea  may  be  used  effectively  wtien 
the  limitations  as  to  available  rooms  and  teachers  are  very  apparent.  It  will  probably  be  of 
inteiwt  to  superintendents  In  small  towns  who  are  contemplating  the  reorganisation  of  their 
upper  grades  along  departmental  lines. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

470.  Jenktna,  Franoea.    Adjusting  the  normal  school  graduate  to  a  city  system. 

American  schoolmaster,  7:  49-56,  February  1914. 

Paper  read  before  the  Normal  school  department  of  the  Natfonal  educatfon  association,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  July  9, 1913. 

471.  Kennedy,  Joseph.    Essentials  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

American  schoolmaster,  7:  64-69,  February  1914. 

"  Paper  given  in  disctission  of  the  article  by  Prof.  Fred  O.  Fox  on  The  special  qualifications  of 
a  high  school  teacher,  as  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  schoolmaster." 

472.  Keaseler,  Kurt.    Warum  muss  der  pftdagoge  idealist  sein?    Padagogische 

warte,  21:  131-36,  February  1,  1S14. 

473.  Poore,  W.  A.    The  employment  of  teachers.    New  Mexico  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 10:  5-7,  February  15,  1914. 
Deals  principally  with  the  selection  of  capable  teachers. 

474.  Witmer,  Idghtner.    The  scope  of  education  as  a  university  department. 

Psychological  clinic,  7:  237-49,  February  15,  1914. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

475.  Butler,  Nicholas  M.    Academic  freedom.    Educational  review,  47:  291-94, 

March  1914. 

Says  that  ''the  limitations  upon  a  university  teacher  are  those  imposed  by  common  morality, 
common  sense,  common  loyalty,  and  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 

Originally  published  hi  Public  ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  13, 1914. 

476.  Coggeahall,  Thomas.    A  Harvard  man's  impressions  of  Oxford.    Harvard 

illustrated  magazine,  15:  239-45,  February  1914. 
Author  is  Frederick  Sheldon  fellow  at  Oxford. 

477.  Qrosvenor,  Edwin  A.    The  morals  of  the  college  man.    American  educational 

review,  35:  167-70,  January  1914. 
An  address  delivered  before  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

478.  Hadley,  Arthur  T.    What  do  the  social  changes  in  American  life  demand  of  the 

hi^er  education?    Yale  alumni  weekly,  23:  677-78,  March  13,  1914. 
An  address  belbre  the  ReUgiojs  education  association  in  Woolsey  hall,  March  5, 1914. 

479.  The  Harvard-Technology  agreement.    Harvard  graduates*  magazine,  22:  387-92  j 

March  1914. 
Articles  of  agreement  and  statements  by  Presidents  Lowell  and  Madaurin. 

480.  Hellems,  F.  B.  B.    The  professorial  quintain.    Forum,  61 :  321-32,  March  1914. 

A  defence  of  American  uniyersities.  Writer  says:  "The  European  universities  aim  at  a  hun- 
dred, while  we  aim  at  a  millioo.  Inevitably  we  fail;  but  our  faihire  may  be  finer  and  brighter 
with  promise  than  their  success." 

481.  James,  Edznund  J.    Why  Washington  wanted  a  national  university.    Inde- 

pendent, 77:  308-9,  March  2,  1914. 

Writer  says  that  "aU  the  problems  which  we  are  trying  to  solve  today,  so  far  as  universities 
may  be  able  to  ocotribute  to  their  solution,  would  be  in  a  distinctly  advanced  stage  if  such  an 
institution  had  been  organized  and  properly  supported." 

482.  Ix>ckwood,  Laura  E.    Sunmier  school  at  Grenoble.    Education,  34:  421-27, 

March  1914. 
Advantages  of  University  of  Qrenoble,  France,  as  a  place  for  linguistic  studies. 

483.  Mdrixn^ey  Henri.    L 'university  espagnole  d'apr^  un  universitaire  espagnol. 

Revue  intemationale  de  Tenseignement,  67:  54-59,  January  1914. 

A  review  of  Universidad  literaria  de  Oviedo.  Discurso  leido  en  la  sol^nne  apertura  del  ourso 
acad^mica  de  1913-1913  por  el  doctor  D.  Federico  de  Onis  y  S^mchez. 

484.  Shall  Vermont  give  aid  to  its  colleges?    Independent,  77 :  32^-^1,  March  9, 1914. 

R^sum^  of  a  report  on  educational  conditions  in  Vermont,  made  by  a  group  of  experts  in  the 
employ  of  the  Carnegie  foundation,  which  advises  against  appropriations  for  higher  education. 

485.  Thwing,  Charles  Franklin.    The  American  college:  what  it  is,  and  what  it 

may  become.    New  York,  The  Piatt  &  Peck  co.    [1914]    294  p.    8**. 

Contents.— I.  The  purpose.— n.  The  force.— IXJ.  The  student.— IV.  The  methods  and  tools.— 
V.  The  conditions.— VI.  The  tests  and  results. 

486.  Wiser,  Willis  O.    Yale  memories,  by  "Bill"  Wiser.    New  Haven,  The  TutUe, 

Morehouse  &  Taylor  co.,  1914.    144  p.    illus.    12^. 
Reminiscences  of  a  poUoeman  stationed  on  the  Yale  campus. 

487.  Wolfe,  A.  B.    Tests  of  college  efficiency.    Educational  review,  47:  217-36, 

March  1914. 

Review  of  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Oberlin  college  faculty,  1908.  Criticising 
the  document,  the  writer  says  there  is  "an  inordinate  emphasis  upon  mechanical  devices  and 
administrative  details."  But  on  the  whole  it  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for  college 
ficulties  that  feel  disposed  to  take  up  the  questicm  of  efficiency. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

488.  Bunker,  Frank  F.    The  better  articulation  of  the  parts  of  the  public  school 

system.    Educational  review,  47:  249-68,  March  1914. 

]>eBcribeB  in  full  the  reorganization  plan  under  which  the  school  department  of  Berkeley,  CaL, 
is  now  working,  which  went  into  operation  in  January  1910.  The  twelve  school  grades  or  years 
are  broken  into  three  groups;  "  the  first  group,  elementary,  to  comprise  the  first  six  years  of  school 
life;  the  second,  the  lower  high  school,  to  comprise  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years;  and  the 
third  group„the  upper  high  school,  to  embrace  all  pupils  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years." 
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489.  Blliott,  Bdward  C.    State  school  surveys.    American  school  board  journal, 

48:  ^10,  62,  March  1914. 

«  The  author  of  the  prosent  article  has  had  perhaps  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  edoeator 
to  obeerre  recent  school-survey  events  and  to  formulate  principles  which  necessarily  must  uoderiie 
any  sucoessliil  work  in  this  direction.  His  suggestions  are  of  more  than  passing  interest,  partSca- 
larly  in  view  of  the  Caot  that  surveys  are  proposed  in  several  Important  states."— Editor. 

490.  Hotchkias,  H.  V.    School  supervision.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  63:  103-10, 

March  1914. 
Gives  the  many  duties  of  a  superintendent. 

491.  Moon,  A.  H.    The  school  book  question.    School  and  home,  6:  11-14,  February 

1914. 
The  text  book  situation  in  Georgia. 

492.  The  new  school  code  for  Ohio.    Ohio  teacher,  34:  340-64,  March  1914. 

Gives  the  full  text  of  each  school  measure  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  Vebnmrj 
1914. 

493.  Schwartz,  E.    Wie  soil  der  neue  grundlehrplan  von  Gross-Berlin  eingefOhrt 

werden?    Padagogische  zeitung,  43:  117-21,  February  12,  1914. 

A  significant  comparison  of  curricula  in  Berlin  schools  for  1002, 1906,  and  1913,  In  arithmetic, 
geometry,  language,  history,  geography,  nature  study,  science  and  religion. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

494.  Anderson,  Mr$.  Jane  Pollock.    The  traditional  examination.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  14:  193-204,  March  1914. 

Read  before  the  Mathematics  section  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  matbematies 
teachers,  I>es  Moines,  November  28, 1913. 

The  author  opposes  the  traditional  or  final  examlnatioo  and  gives  ten  evils  which  arise  from  it. 

495.  Blakeeley,  O.  J.    A  study  in  gradings  and  promotions.    Wyoming  0cho<^ 

journal,  10:  151-55,  February  1914. 

Read  before  the  Wyoming  state  teachers'  association,  January  1914. 

A  compilation  of  material  gathered  from  a  correspondence  carried  on  with  a  number  of  wchobU 
East  and  West.    G  i ves  the  systems  of  grading  used  in  many  places. 

496.  Bxx>oks,  B.  O.    The  need  of  a  new  classification  in  our  city  schools.    North 

Carolina  education,  8:  10-11,  March  1914. 
Discusses  the  system  of  classification  and  gradation  f6und  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

497.  Bureau  of  municipal  reaeareh,  New    York.    Help-your-own-school  sugges- 

tions; extracts  from  a  field  study  of  p.  s.  188B  Manhattan  made  at  the  request 
of  Principal  Edward  Mandel,  by  the  Bureau  of  municipal  research.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  1914.  32  p.  illus.,  diagrs.  S**.  (Municipal  research,  no.  31, 
February  21,  1914) 

498.  Oan&pbell,  Bverett  B.    A  study  of  retardation  and  class  standing  on  the  basis 

of  home  language  used  by  pupils.  Elementary  school  teacher,  14:  331-47, 
March  1914. 

Graphic  charts  and  statistical  tables.  Writer  says  he  finds  that  "the  language  factor  Is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  oonsidered'as  one  of  the  causes  of  retardation ,  or  as  determining  relatlTe 
dass  standing  of  pupils."    Article  concluded  from  previous  number. 

499.  Holmes,  Clay  W.    A  modem  school  savings  plan.    American  school  board 

journal,  48:  13-14,  64,  March  1914. 
Gives  an  account  of  the  school  savings  plan  in  use  in  Elmlra,  New  York. 

500.  Wilson,  H.  B.    Promoting  pupils.    Western  school  joiunal,  30:  59-60,  Febni- 

ary  1914. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  news-bulletin  l^om  the  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Tc^ka,  Kans.,  to  tbe 
principals  containing  instructions  for  teachers  for  studying  the  conditions  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  nonpromotlon. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

501.  Orampton,  O.  Ward.    The  significance  of  physiological  age  in  education. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.     13  p.    8^. 

Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  fifteenth  International  congress  on  hygiene  and  demt^- 
raphy. 
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602.  Czx>wle7,  Balph  H.  The  present  poeition  of  the  school  hygiene  movement  in 
England.    New  England  medical  gazette,  49 :  82-93,  February  1914. 

Tbe  estaUishment  of  tbe  school  medical  service  is  exerdsiDg  a  considerable  influence  on  educa- 
tiooal  methods  and  practice  in  England. 

503.  Qoodhue,  Stoddard.    Can  you  see  straight?    Good  housekeeping,  58:  361-68» 
March  1914. 
Remedy  for  eye-strain  in  children.    Work  in  schools,  etc. 

604.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    Needed  health  knowledge  and  how  to  get  it.    School  and 
home  education,  33:  251-55,  March  1914. 
Ccmtains  suggestive  reading  for  teachers  and  superintendents. 

606.  Boadi,  Walter  W.    An  open-window  experiment.    Primary  plans,  11:  14, 

March  1914. 

A  comparison  between  pupils  taoght  in  an  ordinary-class  room  and  in  an  open-air  class-room. 
600.  Terxnan,  Lewis  M.    The  effects  of  school  life  upon  the  nutritive  processes, 
health  and  the  composition  of  the  blood.    Popular  science  monthly,  84: 
257-64,  March  1914. 

J>lscu8ses  effects  of  school  life  upon  growth;  prolonged  idental  strain  upon  nutritional  processes; 
sonool  pastimes  on  respiration;  and  school  as  a  cause  of  morbidity.  Followed  by  valuable  biblio- 
graphical references. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

607.  Keller,  Paul  O.  W.    The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  high  schools.    American 

schoolmaster,  7:  70-74,  February  1914. 

608.  Beichel,  Walther.    t^er  geschlechtliche  erziehung.    Pftdagogisches  archiv, 

56:  80-97,  heft  2,  1914. 
Discusses  introduction  of  sex  hygiene  at  yarious  grades  in  the  sdiool. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

509.  Beegle,  Mary  Porter.    Hygiene  and  physical  education  in  trade  schools  for 

girls.    American  physical  education  review,  19:  73-93,  February  1914. 

Describes  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  the  Manhattan  trade  sdiool  tor  girls  in  New  Yoik 
dty. 

510.  Bruce,  lalliaa  Hortenaia.    Posture  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.    Educa- 

tional bi-monthly,  8:  227-37,  February  1914. 

A  compilation  of  opinions  of  men  and  women  in  Chicago,  who  are  s  pending  their  time  and  eflbrt 
in  the  Department  of  physical  education  in  the  high  schoob . 

511.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    Physical  training  in  normal  schools.    American  physical 

education  review,  19:  94-112,  February  1914. 

512.  Lee,  Joseph.    Restoring  their  play  inheritance  to  our  city  children.    Grafts 

man,  25:  545-55,  March  1914. 
Work  of  the  playground  and  recreaUve  association.   Children's  games ,  etc. 

£113.  Murphy,  Michael  C.  Athletic  training;  ed.  by  E.  R.  Bushnell,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1914.  xxxiv, 
174p.  illus.    12^ 

514.  Bichards,  Florence  H.    Physical  training  with  special  corrective  work  and 

hygiene  (including  sex  hygiene)   in  girls'  high  schools.    School  review, 
22:  157-64,  March  1914. 
Shows  enthusiasm  of  girls  over  work  in  domestic  sanitation  and  engeDlos. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

515.  Gray,  Mary  Bidhards.    How  to  organize  a  school  garden.    School-arts  maga- 

zine, 13:  489-95,  March  1914. 

Bee  also  Orgaalflitian  of  sdiool  gardens ,  by  same  anther,  hi  Popular  educator,  31:  387, 39a-02» 
lte«hl9U. 

516.  Thomas,  Bmest  X.    Planning  a  school  garden.    School  century,  9:  301, 

March  1914. 
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SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

517.  Greenwood,  James  M.    The  social  function  of  the  school  and  getting  at  it. 

Missouri  school  journal,  31:  99-104,  March  1914. 

518.  King,  Irving.    The  vocational  interests,  study  habits,  and  amusements  of  ihe 

pupils  in  certain  high  schools  in  Iowa.     School  review,  22:  165-85,    March 
1914. 
DiscumeB  part-time  employment  and  other  vocational  problems .   Statistical  tables  giveo. 

519.  Lang,  Ossian.    A  vitalizing  force  of  democracy.    The  common  school  aa  a 

social  center.    Rural  manhood,  5:  106-9,  March  1914. 

520.  Shields,   Thomas    Edward.     Parental    cooperation.     Cathdic    educatioiud 

review,  7:  240-52,  March  1914. 

The  author  claims  that  many  of  the  defects  in  eorrent  education  herebrfore  charged  to  Um 
school  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  home,  and  that  parents  are  not  only  responsible  for  tlm 
education  of  their  children  during  the  preschool  period,  but  abo  dm^ng  their  elementary  and 
secondary  training  and  college  days. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

521.  Dean,  Arthur  D.    Child-labor  or  work  for  children.    Craftsman,  25:  515-21, 

March  1914. 

Discusses  the  problem:  "What  shall  we  do  when  we  ttop  vcrkhig  cfciUren,  and  how  sfaaD  we 
develop  an  educative  process  which  will  keep  ckUdrtn  working  f** 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

522.  Fischer,  Aloys.    Moralpeychologische  untersuchungsmethoden.    Neue  bcdi* 

nen,  25:  245-68,  March  1914. 

523.  Trams,  Albert  F.    Teaching  children  ideals  of  rig^t  living.    Ghild-welfue 

magazine,  8:  256^9,  March  1914. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

524.  Barton,  James  L.    E^lucational  misBionB.    New  York,  Student  volunteer 

movement  for  foreign  missions,  1913.    271  p.    IDus.    12°. 

525.  Clarke,  James  E.    The  place  and  function  of  the  Christian  college.    New 

York,  156  Fifth  avenue,  College  board  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
U.S.A.    12  p.    8^ 

526.  Heniger,  A.  M.  H.    Making  Bible  stories  plain.    Good  housekeeping,  58: 

331-38,  March  1914. 
Stage  representatiozis  of  Bible  scenes  enacted  in  Sunday  sdiools.   Valuable  lessons  drawn. 

527.  Israel,  Henry.    Our  nation  in  training  for  religion;  the  country  pastor's  shaie 

in  it.    Rural  manhood,  5:  45-48,  February  1914. 

528.  Kirsch,  Felix  M.    Von  der  religionslosen  schule  in  Amerika.    DonauwdrA, 

L.  Auer  [1914]    p.  245-55.    8°.    (Pharus,  katholische  monatschrift  ftlr  orientie* 
rung  in  der  gesamten  padagogik.    Sonder-abdruck,  V.  jahigang,  March  1914) 
By  Rev.  F.  M.  Kirsch,  O.  M.  Cap.,  Herman,  Pa, 

529.  Tenney,  Albert  F.    How  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.    Public 

speaking  review,  3:  172-76,  February  1914. 

Enlarged  from  an  address  given  before  the  New  York  state  association  of  elocutionists,  at  Syia- 
cuse,  November  25, 1913. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

530.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    Some  conditions  affecting  problems  of  industrial  educa- 

tion in  78  American  school  systems.    New  York  city,  Division  of  education, 
Russell  Sage  foundation  [1914]    22  p.    S''.    (Publication  £135) 

Data  oonceming  22/)37  13-year-ol  1  boys  in  78  cities  and  the  fiathers  of  these  boys ,  gathered  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  more  definite  fiact  basis  lor  thought  and  action  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education.  A  r^um^  of  these  studies  also  appears  in  the  Elementary  school  taacher,  14:  3U-18, 
March  1914. 
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631.  Canada.  Boyal  commiBsion  on  industrial  training  and  technical  educa- 
tion. Report  of  the  commiflsioners.  Ottawa,  printed  by  C .  H .  Pannelee,  19 13. 
parts  l-3r.    3v.    illuB.    4** 

Part  4  not  yet  pabliahed. 

Presents  the  results  of  invesUsatioDs  conoemlng  all  phases  of  industrial,  technical^  and  voca- 
tlooal  education,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  (Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Includes  manual  training,  nature  study,  school  gardening, 
agricultural  education,  household  science,  commercial  and  business  education,  apprenticeahip 
systems,  schools  for  fishermen,  schools  of  navigation,  and  schools  for  tanning  and  leather  indus- 
tries. 

532.  Crawahaw,  F.  D.  The  preeent  day  opportunity  in  manual  and  industrial  arts. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  1:  79-^,  March  1914. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  urge  administrators  as  well  as  teachers  to  study  the  problem  of 
teaching  industrial  work  in  schools,  so  that  we  may  recognize  the  place  and  work  of  the  special 
school  and  be  duly  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  argument  for  it. 

53^.  Kimea,  F.  M.  Vocational  progress  and  legislation.  Progress,  3:  228-31, 
February  1914. 

534.  Mathews,  John  L.    Dynamic  education.    Harper's  magazine,  128:  616-25, 

liiarch  1914. 
Deab  with  industrial  education  in  various  European  countries,  especially  Germany. 

535.  Hoseley,  Eunice.    Practical  education.    Colorado  school  journal,  29:  20-32, 

February  1914. 
Read  at  the  Colorado  state  teachers'  association,  November  25, 1913. 

536.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    The  selection 

and  training  of  teachers  for  state-aided  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  men. 
(Special  report)  New  York  city,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial education,  1914.    112  p.    8**.    (Its  BuUetin  no.  19) 

537.  Bedfield,  William  O.    The  importance  of  vocational  training.    Indian  school 

journal,  14:  303^,  March  1914. 

538.  Bindge,  Fred  H.,  jr.    3,500  college  students  humanizing  industry.    World's 

work,  27:  505-11,  March  1914. 

Describes  the  indostrial  service  movement  among  college  men.  Undergraduate  volnnteers 
teach  English  in  thirty  leesons  to  foreigners;  others  Join  American  mechanics  "to  give  the  theo- 
reUcal  knowledge  the  workmen  want  and  to  get  the  practical  knowledge  that  the  workmen  have." 

639.  Thompson,  George.  Prevocational  education  in  England.  Vocational  edu- 
cation, 3:  239-48,  March  1914. 

"Ens^Liah  educational  authorities  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  'Prevocational  education,' 
for  the  period  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  in  a  very  practical  way.  Mr.  Thompson's  article  makes 
some  of  the  methods  employed  available  for  American  readers." 

540.  Webb,  Hairiaon  E.    The  technical  high  school  and  the  engineering  college. 

BuUetin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  4:  56-63, 
February  1914. 

541.  Williams,  Mary  E.    Guiding  principles  for  a  course  in  industrial  art  for  the 

elementary  schools.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  1:  99-101,  March  1914. 
Contains  suggestions  for  the  first  three  grades. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

542.  Civic  training  and  vocational  guidance.    Teacher's  journal,  13:  386-89,  March 

1914. 

Abridgment  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  prominent  business  men  appointed  by  the  commer- 
cial club  of  Linooln,  Nebr.,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  incorporating  in  the  schools  a  system  of  voca- 
tional study  and  guidance  whereby  the  boys  and  girls  should  have  some  definite  means  of  knowing 
the  Industrial  and  professional  Ufe  of  the  community. 

543.  Goodwin,  Frank  P.    Vocational  guidance  in  Cincinnati.    Vocational  education, 

3:  249759,  March  1914. 

"Ur.  Goodwin's  article  offers  pracUcal  suggestions  to  principals  and  teachers  who  want  some- 
thing worth  while  in  vocational  guidance." 
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544.  Kn^y  Louis  J.    Report  of  the  Vocational  guidance  committee.    American 

education,  17:  403-6,  March  1914. 

R«ad  before  the  Council  of  elementary  adhool  prlndpele  and  teacfaen,  in  ansioo  at  Syncun, 
N.  Y.,  December  1913. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

545.  Agnew,  Ella  J.    The  girls'  canning  clubs  of  Virginia.    Normal  instructor,  23: 

27,  March  1914. 
Reenlts  of  a  three  yean'  triaL 

546.  Oolebaak,  George  H.    Domestic  science  in  the  Grafton  hi^  school.    West 

Viiginia  school  journal,  42:  410-12,  March  1914. 

547.  Mozin,  Jeanne.    L'oiganisation  de  Tenseignement  manager  en  Angleterre  et 

en  ^osse.    fiducateur  modeme,  9:  72-76,  February  1914. 
To  be  ccmUnued. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

548.  Baker,  Benjamin.    Teaching  the  pn^ession  of  business  at  Harvard.    World's 

work,  27:  582-86,  Maich  1914. 

Work  of  the  Harvard  miiversity  graduate  school  of  business  admlnistratloo,  which  trafais  yoiB^ 
men  to  become  ezecatives  in  industry.  It  Is  described  as  "a  laboratory  school  where  the  mate- 
rials with  which  the  student  works  are  the  financial  records,  the  organisatioo,  the  boyhag  and 
selling  systems,  the  management,  and  the  physical  equipmeot,  lajrout,  and  operation  of  actual, 
specified  factories,  stores,  railroads." 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

549.  Beyan,  Arthur  D.    Medicine  a  fimction  of  the  state.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  association,  62:  821-23,  March  14,  1914. 

Discusses  medical  education  in  the  United  States.  Advocates  adequate  support  for  medloal 
department  of  state  university  and  cooperation  with  state  board  of  health,  state  licenstng  board, 
etc.    Gives  graphic  chart  illustrating  subject. 

560.  Fontaine,  Jennie  M.    Education  the  key-note  for  the  betterment  of  the  sdumb 
for  nurses.    American  journal  of  nursing,  14:  421-24,  March  1914. 

551.  Grasset,  Professeur.    La  r^forme  de  Tagr^gation  de  m6decine.    Revue  Inter- 

nationale de  Tenseignement,  67:  6-19,  January  1914. 

552.  Hard,  Henry  M.    Relation  of  the  general  hospital  to  the  training  school  for 

nurses.    Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  170:  333-37,  March  5,  1914. 

Writer  says  that  every  hospital  should  educate  two  classes  of  attendants  upon  the  sick,  one  to 
be  known  as  trained  nurses  and  the  other  as  trained  attendants. 

553.  Holmes,  Christian  B.    Hospitals  and  their  relation  to  medical  coUeges  and 

the  training  of  internes.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  62: 
829-33,  March  14, 1914. 

Describes  in  particular  the  New  general  hospital  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Illustrated. 

554.  Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.    The  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  hi^  standards  frcnn 

excessive  formalism.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  62:  823-26, 
March  14,  1914. 

Criticises  too  much  formalism  in  educatioD ,  because  it  tends  to  exclude  men  of  unusual  capacity 
firom  entering  medical  schools. 

555.  Sherman,  Bath,  Brewster.    Education  and  earning  power.    American  jour- 

nal of  nursing,  14:  417-21,  March  1914. 

Compares  the  earnings  of  the  trained  nurse  with  those  of  the  college  woman  in  other  vocations, 
and  discusses  the  question:  "Would  abolishing  our  present  fixed  rate  of  charges  for  work  make 
our  profession  more  attractive  to  college  graduates. " 

556.  Taylor,  Henry  L.    Standardizing  a  three-year  course.    Journal  of  the  American 

pharmaceutical  association,  3:  330-33,  March  1914. 

557.  Teissier,  Joseph.    Le  stage  dans  la  nouvelle  oiganisation  des  Etudes  m^dicales. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  67:  85-100,  February  1914. 
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556.  Vbitebeady  B.  H.  Administering  the  preliminary  college  yeat  in  cbemifltiy, 
biology,  physies  and  modem  language.  Journal  of  the  American  medi(^ 
aasociation,  62:  826-28,  March  14,  1914. 

Suggests  that  the  Coancil  on  medical  education  of  the  association  undertake  an  investigation 
of  the  colleges,  as  "a  result  of  which  it  could  furnish  to  the  medical  schools  definite  infonnatioo 
as  to  which  institutioiis  may,  and  which  may  not,  be  safely  accredited." 

DiKUsses  admission  on  certificate;  entrance  eTamlnafimw,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOM£N. 

559.  Hancock,  Elizabeth  H.    Coordinate  education.    Neale's  monthly,  3:  259-68, 

March  1914. 

Discusses  the  proposed  measure  of  the  Virginia  legislature  to  establish  a  coordinate  ooUege  for 
women  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Virginia.   Sex  inequality  of  opportunity  dwelt  on. 

560.  Harkness,  Mary  L.    The  education  of  the  girl.    Atlantic  monthly,  113:  324-30, 

March  1914. 

Deprecates  modem  methods.  Says  that  girls  are  not  made  <'to  realize  as  boys  are  that  they 
are  being  educated  for  a  business  which  must  last  as  long  as  life  lasts;  that  they  are  to  feel  an 
Interest  in  It  and  grow  in  it,— to  develop  it,  if  possible." 

561.  McKeever,  William  A.    Training  the  girl.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 

pany, 1914.    xviii,  342  p.  illus.    8°. 
Bibliography  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

562.  O'Shea,  M.   V.    Chivalry  in   the  school   room.    Sierra  educational   news, 

10:  111-15,  February  1914. 
A  dfeeosslon  of  oo-edocaUon. 

563.  Bigg,  C.  B.    The  Mary  Datchelor  girls'  school,  Camberwell  (England)    Child, 

4:  354-62,  February  1914. 
Activities  of  the  school  described.    Illustrated. 

564.  Tattle,  Edith  M.    Vocational  education  for  girls.    Education,  34:  445-58, 

March  1914. 

A  strong  plea  for  vocational  training.  Secures  higher  wages  for  girls,  and  opens  many  avenues 
of  snooess.   Cites  wage  scales  in  different  cities. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

565.  Davis,  J.  B.    Tuskegee  institute  and  its  conferences.    Southern    workman, 

43:  157-^7,  March  1914. 

An  illustrated  article  on  Tuskegee,  describing  its  varied  activities,  with  a  rdsum^  of  the  annual 
conferences  held  there  this  year.   Address  of  Dr.  B.  T.  Washington,  and  discussions. 

566.  Wiae,  Stephen  8.    A  ''statesman-educator."    Southern  workman,  43:  132-42, 

March  1914. 

Eulogistio  sketch  of  the  career  of  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  by  Rabbi 
Wise,  of  New  York.    Address  delivered  on  February  1, 1914,  in  celebration  of  Founder's  day. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

567.  Doll,  B.  A.    The  kinds  of  exceptional  children.    Training  school  bulletin, 

11:  1-2,  March  1914. 

568.  Morgan,  Barbara  Spoflord.    The  backward  child;  a  study  of  the  psychology 

and  treatment  of  backwardness.  A  practical  manual  for  teachers  and  students; 
with  an  introduction  by  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell.  New  York  and  London, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1914.    xvii,  263  p.    12''. 

569.  Xoaes,  Julius.    Xrztliches  zur  zwangs-  (fOrsoige-)  erziehung  der  verwahrlosten 

und  kriminellen  jugend.    Zeitschrift  fdr  schulgesundheitBpflege,  27:  161-78, 
February  1914  (Der  schularzt). 
Compulsory  special  education  of  jttrenHe  delinquents  trom  a  medical  point  of  view. 
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570.  Sooder,  Oharles  D.    The  state  industrial  school  ae  I  lived  throng  it— aiid  as 

I  should  like  to  see  it.    Survey,  31:  715-18,  March  7,  1914. 
AdTOOAtas  makiiig  gach  institotions  as  nearty  like  nonnal  life  m  poaeible. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

571.  Fontdgne,  Julien.    La  formation  du  personnel  dee  ^colee  de  perfectJonnement 

allemandes.    Educateur  modeme,  9:  52-71,  February  1914. 
Coodnded  from  the  January  number. 

572.  Gilbert,  I.  B.    Evening  classes  in  the  Union  high  school,  Grand  R^ida. 

Mich.    Vocational  education,  3:  260-70,  March  1914. 

"A  brief  acooant  of  the  work  done  in  evening  indostrial  elanea  in  an  important  manntertariqg 
dty." 

573.  Ifills,  J.  Saxon.    Continuation  schools  in  England  and  Germany.    Fortni^tl; 

review,  95:  333-44,  February  1914. 

Advocates  theadoptionofacomptilsoiy  system.  Says:  "Tbe employer  also  in  an  dqiartuMOtt 
of  trade  and  commerce  must  bo  obliged,  under  penalties,  to  set  his  employees  free  during  tba 
hours  required  for  school  attendance." 

LIBRARIBS  AND  READING. 

574.  Magee,  Helena  Buhlert.    Poetr>^  for  >K>y6  and  girls.    Home  progrees,  3: 

335-44,  March  1914. 
CoDtalns  a  suggestive  list  of  poems  for  children. 

575.  Rathbone,  Josephine  Adams.    Salaries  of  library  school  graduates.     Library 

journal,  39:  18&-90,  March  1914. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the  Pratt  institute  library  school  to  its  graduatet. 
Author  thinks  the  figures  given  may  be  taken  as  indicatlye  of  a  general  upward  teodeney  in  tbe 
profession  at  large  toward  better  conditions  of  work  and  moro  adequate  pay. 

576.  Sununer,  Clarence  W.    The  state  university  tibrary  and  state  educational 

cooperation.    Public  libraries,  19:  99-101,  March  1914. 

Presented  at  the  1913  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  Ubrary  assooiatioo,  and  at  tbe  mid-wiBtar 
meeting  of  the  League  of  library  commissions  in  Chicago,  by  the  librarian  of  the  Univenity  of 
North  Dakota. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

577.  Compulsory  school  attendance.    Washington,  1914.    137  p.     (Bulletin,  1914, 

no.  2) 

CoNTKirTS.  — I.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  8.  Defltebaagh 
II.  Compulsory  attendance  in  foreign  oountries,  by  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  in.  Compolaory  oda- 
oadooin  Germany,  by  W.Carson  Ryan,  Jr.  IV.  The  need  of  oompuboryedooatioo  in  tbe  Sooth, 
by  William  H.  Hand.  V.  Laws  of  Ohio  and  of  MaaMohmetts  relating  to  compulsory  attendaaoa 
and  child  labor.   VI.  Bibliography. 

578.  The  folk  hig^  schools  of  Denmark,  by  L.  L.  Friend.    Washington,  1914.    24  p. 

pbites.    (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  5) 

579.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States.    StatisticB  and  present  pn>bl«ns.    Wash- 

ington,  1914.    133  p.    pbites.    (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  6) 

580.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life,  by  Meyer  Bloomfield .    Washington ,  1914 .     146  p. 

(Bulletin,  1914,  no.  4) 
A  study  of  the  relation  between  school  and  employment  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Qermaay. 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

Allegemeine  deutsche  lehrerzeitung,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

American  city,  93  Nassau  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  education,  50  State  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  educational  review,  431  South  Dearborn  street .  Chicago,  111. 
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American  journal  of  nuising,  241^21  Greenmount  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  motherhood,  Gooperstown,  N.  Y. 

American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  school  board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  schoolmaster.  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Archiv  f Qr  p&dagogik,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

Atlantic  monthly,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  101  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catholic  world,  120-122  West  Sixtieth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Child,  London,  England. 

Child-welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ChinQ9e  recorder,  Shanghai,  China. 

Colorado  school  journal,  230  Railway  Exchange  building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Craftsman,  6  East  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

l^ucateur  modeme,  Paris,  France. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Dbpabtment  of  th£  Intkbiob^ 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WadiiThgUm,  November  4,  1913. 
Sm:  There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
students  of  education  that  there  must  be  a  dose  relation  between  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  children  and  that  this  relation 
must  be  known  and  respected.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  little 
definite  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Guesses  and  theories  based  on 
scant  and  unscientific  observations  are  easily  made  and  are  niunerous. 
Sound  knowledge  can  be  had  only  by  careful  scientific  investigation — 
thoughtful  interpretation  of  accurate  observations  made  under  proper 
control.  The  accompanying  manuscript,  by  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin, 
professor  of  psychology  and  education  in  Swarthmore  College, 
embodies  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  physical  growth  and  the  school 
standing  of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  betwe^i  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years  observed  consecutively  and  makes,  I  believe,  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
pubUshed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Intebiob. 
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FOREWORD. 


It  should  now  be  recognized  that  every  child  has  at  least  five 
parallel  ages:  A  chronological  age,  in  years,  months,  and  days;  a  phys^ 
iological  age,  indicative  of  physical  growth  and  maturity;  a  menial 
age,  significant  of  intellectual  capacity  and  ability;  a  school  standing , 
or  pedagogical^  age,  denotative  of  relative  position  in  school  grades; 
and  a  moral  or  religious  age.  These  ages  may  or  may  not  coincide 
in  their  stages  of  development.  In  a  first-class  school  the  school 
standing,  or  pedagogical,  age  and  the  mental  age  would  be  the  same. 

This  monograph  aims  to  present  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  phys- 
ical growth,  or  physiological  age,  and  the  school  standing  of  a  group 
of  bo3rs  and  girls  from  6  to  18  years  of  age  when  observed  consecu- 
tively. 

The  scope  or  field  of  the  investigation  includes: 

(1)  A  series  of  norms  based  on  the  height  and  age  distribution,  and 
weight  and  age  distribution;  the  averages  and  average  variations  of 
individual  increments  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity; 
and  the  individual  growth  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity, 
with  health  notes  and  weight-height  and  vital  indexes. 

.(2)  An  investigation  on  school  standing  in  marks,  grades,  and  ages. 

(3)  The  relation  of  physical  development  in  height,  weight,  and 
lung  capacity  to  school  standing. 

(4)  A  brief  historical  summary  of  the  work  in  this  field,  with  an 
annotated  bibliography. 

The  chief  value  of  the  monograph  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  attempt  to  follow  consecutively  the  same  groups  of  children 
through  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  either  in  physical  growth 
or  school  standing,  or  the  relation  of  the  two.  Since  the  curves  and 
records  represent  individual  histories,  they  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
The  monograph  also  aims  to  give  the  present  status  of  the  problem 
of  physical  growth. 

The  contents  of  the  monograph  are  discussed  from  four  points  of 
view,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  wide  range  of  interests  of  the 
individuals  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  The  aim,  scope,  methods, 
and  results  of  the  investigation  are  first  discussed  imder  tJie  headings: 
(I)  The  general  problem,  which  suggests  the  salient  points  without 
data  or  proof;  the  second  section,  (IT)  The  investigation^  includes  a  de- 
tailed treatment  with  specimen  charts  and  tables  with  proofs  and 
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8  FOREWOBD. 

comments;  the  third  section,  (III)  The  statistiedl  material,  gives 
practically  all  of  the  data  for  detailed  study  as  a  basis  for  furUier 
investigations;  and  then  follow  the  fourth  section,  (TV)  An  historical 
summary  of  investigations  in  physical  growth,  and  a  fifth  section,  (V) 
An  annotated  bibliography  of  SS6  titles. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  limited  to  the  data  at 
hand,  which  have  been  obtained  from  a  detailed  study  of  a  limited 
nimiber  of  individuals  in  a  special  type  of  schools  where  the  facilities 
for  measurement  are  excellent  and  where  much  attention  is  given 
to  physical  examinations  and  remedial  training.  The  children,  as  a 
rule,  come  from  "well-to-do"  families.  The  heredity  and  health 
notes  are  given  as  far  as  possible  for  all  whose  growth  curves  are 
plotted.  The  writer  has  been  collecting  his  data  for  several  years, 
and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  available  material 
in  this  country. 
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PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PROGRESS. 


I.  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM. 

Teachers,  psychologists,  physicians,  and  parents  are  necessarily 
concerned  with  the  physical  growth  and  mental  development  of  boys 
and  girls.  So  much  has  been  written  within  these  two  fields  that 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  more  detailed  and  specific  questions 
in  regard  to  particular  periods  or  nodes  of  development.  In  our 
modem  work  in  experimental  education  we  greatly  need  consecutive 
studies  through  a  long  series  of  years,  giving  full,  accurate,  and  syste- 
matic accounts  of  the  physical  growth  and  school  progress  of  the 
same  individuals.  In  previous  studies,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
it  has  been  the  method  to  measure  or  study  a  large  group  of  children 
for  one  age,  another  group  for  the  following  age,  another  for  the  next 
subsequent  age,  and  so  on  for  the  series  included,  and  to  derive  a 
general  average  or  conclusion  from  these  data.  For  example,  1,000 
children  were  measured  for  6  years  of  age,  another  1,000  at  7  years 
of  age,  and  another  at  8,  and  so  on.  Hie  average  for  these  groups 
gave  some  insight  into  how  one  chUd  grew  from  year  to  year. 

The  present  investigation  makes  an  individual  study  of  children 
from  three  of  the  very  best  schools  in  America,  and  presents  consecu- 
tive observations  as  far  as  these  were  available.  It  aims  to  show, 
aside  from  the  conclusions  that  the  data  furnish,  the  urgent  need 
and  necessity  of  life  histories  in  all  phases  of  educational  work,  if  our 
subject  is  to  be  developed  scientifically.  The  period  covered  is  from 
6  to  18  years  of  age,  and  the  children  have  been  under  school  medical 
inspection,  directed  play,  and  physical  education.  That  these  factors 
are  important  educational  agencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  the 
average,  these  children  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Elementary  and  High  School,  and  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School  are  taller  and  heavier  than  any  other  group  of  chil- 
dren so  far  recorded  among  over  a  million  studied.  The  33,840 
measurements  are  imusually  good,  since  they  have  been  made  con- 
tinuously on  nude  children  by  trained  anthropometrists  who  recorded 
the  age  in  days,  the  measurements  in  small  units,  and  the  various 
health  notes. 

Among  the  important  questions  that  this  monograph  aims  to  help 
answer  are  the  following:  What  is  the  normal  rate  of  growth  for  a 
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child  within  a  given  group?  How  do  children  grow  from  year  to 
year?  What  are  the  periods  of  accelerated  or  delayed  growth! 
What  relation  does  the  growth  of  any  one  age  or  period  have  to 
subsequent  periods?  Do  children  retain  their  relative  positions  in 
height,  weight;  and  lung  capacity  throughout  their  school  course! 
If  so,  will  these  individual  studies  help  to  anticipate  how  tall  a 
normal  child  will  be  at  any  subsequent  year  ?  What  is  the  relation 
of  growth  in  height  to  weight,  and  the  relation  of  growth  in  lung 
capacity  to  weight,  since  these  are  the  best  criteria  of  nutrition  and 
robustness  of  an  individual  ?  Are  some  children  more  mature  phys- 
iologically at  a  given  chronological  age  than  others?  If  so,  what 
relation  does  this  accelerated  physiological  maturity  bear  to  growth  ! 
How  is  growth  enhanced,  how  arrested  ? 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  answer  all  these  questions  con^etely 
until  we  have  complete  individual  histories  for  all  classes  of  chil- 
dren, but  the  individual  records  and  the  growth  curves  which  we 
have  worked  out  should  be  of  value  for  such  comparative  studies. 
The  individual  records  are  given  in  Tables  4,  5,  and  13  to  22  and 
figures  1  to  28. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  a  nonxi  (or  average  child  for  this 
group)  the  distribution  Tables  2  and  3  may  be  consulted,  and  also  the 
averages  in  Table  3.  The  increments  of  growth  or  the  amount  the 
child  grows  from  year  to  year,  or  half  year  to  year,  may  be  obtaiiked 
from  Tables  4  and  5,  and  the  largest  individual  measiurements  with  per 
cents  of  gain  from  Table  8.  The  general  conclusions  are  given  on 
page  69,  and  while  they  have  a  very  general  application  in  various 
directions,  they  are  limited  in  their  strictest  vaUdity  to  the  data 
included  in  this  investigation. 

The  second  section  (£)  of  the  investigation  follows  the  same  indir 
viduals  through  their  school  subjects  from  grade  to  grade.  The  data 
consist  of  21,682  final  term  marks  from  the  Horace  Hann  and  Francis 
Parker  Schools.  It  must  be  recognized,  since  we  are  investigating  the 
school  standing  age  and  since  the  promotions  are  based  on  marks, 
that  these  records  must  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  because  they 
represent  school  practice  and  because  they  offer  tangible  criteria  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and  of  the  school. 

The  11  charts  give  gra.phically  the  average  mark,  the  age^  and 
school  grade  from  year  to  year  in  the  school  progress.  These  con- 
clusions may  be  found  on  page  79. 

After  the  question  of  normal,  accelerated,  and  retarded  school 
progress  has  been  discussed  empirically,  the  relation  of  physical 
growth  to  school  standing  is  taken  up  on  pages  71-97  in  r^0fd  to 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  with  educational  corollaries.  The 
statistical  material  follows,  and  after  this  the  hist(»:ical  sianmary. 
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II.    THE  INVESTIGATION. 

(A)  PHYSICAL  GROWTH. 

1.   THE  DATA. 

The  investigation  on  physical  growth,  as  here  reported,  is  based' 
on  the  consecutive  measurements  at  yearly  and  half-yearly  intervals, 
or  both,  of  861  boys  and  1,063  girls  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
elementary  and  high  schools,  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  The  records  include  consecutive  measurements  on  the 
same  individuals  for  periods  of  from  3  to  12  years,  giving  a  sum  total 
of  12,500  measurements  for  height,  11,220  for  weight,  and  10,120 
for  lung  capacity,  or  33,840  measurements.  In  the  general  averages 
of  the  increments,  the  measurements  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  are 
for  five  or  more  consecutive  years,  and  were  taken,  as  a  rule,  at  yearly 
intervals  during  the  three  fall  months.  The  Francis  W.  Parker 
records  were  taken  semiannually,  during  October  and  Jime,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  schools  semiannually  in  about  one-fifth  of  the 
records  included  and  in  the  remainder  annually.  The  individual 
records  from  these  latter  schools  contain,  in  the  distribution  tables, 
a  few  consecutive  measurements  for  periods  of  less  than  five  years. 

The  measurements  were  made  by  the  regular  trained  examiners 
and  anthropometrists  in  the  various  schools,  except  in  a  few  instances 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  schools,  where  they  were  taken  by  the 
writer.^  The  children  were  nude,  and  the  records  for  height  were 
taken  in  millimeters  or  tenths  of  an  inch;  for  weight  they  were 
recorded  in  decigrams  or  in  tenths  of  a  pound;  for  limg  capacity 
deciliters  or  tenths  of  a  cubic  inch  were  used.  At  the  Horace  Mann 
School  the  xmit  of  weight  was  changed  from  poimds  to  kilograms  iu 
1905;  at  the  University  of  Chicago  schools  kilograms  and  indies 
were*  changed  to  poimds  and  centimeters  in  1904  and  hack  to  kQo- 
grams  in  1910.  The  xmits  also  varied  in  a  few  cases  at  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  School.  This  changing  of  imits  necessarily  introduces  a 
small  error  involved  in  the  reduction  of  a  fractional  part  of  a  large 
unit  to  a  smaller  xmit,  since  it  is  more  difficult  to  measure  accurately 
with  large  units,  and  to  further  subdivide  the  xmit  after  the  measure- 
ment has  been  made  increases  any  slight  error  involved  in  measuring. 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Profe.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  and  Frank  N.  Freeman  for 
helpful  suggestions  in  methods  of  undertaking  the  investigation;  to  Dra.  Raycroft,  J.  Anna  Norris,  Walter 
D.  Wood,  William  H.  McOastline,  Clement  L.  Vaughan,  and  to  Jeennette  Seibert  and  Miss  Flora  L.  Cook 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  records.  The  following  graduate  students  have  helped  to  check  some  of  the 
tabulated  results:  Missts  Miriam  £.  Desier,  Carrie  Sanndere,  and  Julia  Cooper,  of  the  Univasity  of  Tezai, 
and  J.  A.  Blackbumand  Grace  W.  Greene,  of  Swarthmore  College. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  measurements  were  reported  in  millimeters, 
tenths  of  poimds,  and  tenths  of  cubic  inches^  and  these  units  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  and  charts  presented  in  this  study. 

2.    METHODS   OF  TABULATION. 

In  order  to  facilitate  methods  for  using  the  data  and  to  obtain  the 
yearly  and  half-yearly  increments,  each  individuaFs  records,  together 
with  the  name  or  number,  date  of  birth,  and  date  of  physical  exami- 
nation, were  copied  on  small  cards  and  later  transferred  to  lai^ge 
sheets  with  the  measurements  and  increments  in  opposite  columns  in 
order  that  the  correlations  between  the  initial  measurement  and  the 
appended  increments  could  be  noted.  This  made  it  possible  also  to 
determine  the  effects  of  accelerated  or  arrested  growth  on  succeed- 
ing periods,  since  a  number  of  increments  on  the  same  individual 
were  available. 

Horace  Mann  School, 


Name, 

. ;  2097  (boy);  bom  Jane  2, 1809 

Age(yT8.mo.da.).... 
Height  .oentimeteiB. . 

Jan.   9, 
1903. 

8-7-7 
86.25 
16.50 

103.4 

20 
.33 

.160 
.019 

Oct.  27, 
1903. 

4-4-25 
40.50 
18.37 
108.0 

90 
.49 

.170 
.026 

Feb.  3, 
1905.' 

5-8-1 
45.75 
20.75 

116.4 

74 
L21 

.173 
.057 

Nov.  1, 
1905. 

fr-4-20 
47.90 
21.78 
121.4 

90 
1.47 

.178 
.067 

Nov.  19, 
1906. 

7-^-17 
54.24 
24.20 
127.5 

106 
1.73 

.197 
.071 

Mav   4, 

1907. 

7-11-2 

56.54 

26.70 

130.4 

108 
1.77 

.197 
.070 

Dec    6, 
1907. 

8    6    4 
59.72 
27.10 

133.7 

118 
1.08 

.200 
.071 

D«s.     9, 

1908. 

9-6-7 
66.44 
30.20 

139.2 

120 
1.96 

d^.J"**" 

INDI0B8. 
Wdriit-helght 

.217 
.064 

Height  and  weight  Tnetuurements  of  Horace  Mann  hoys^  with  yearly  gaint^ 


Vo.L 


Age  (years) 

Height  (centimeters) . 
WeQsht  (pounds) 


Vo.8. 


Age  (years) 

Height  (centimeters) . 
We^t  (pounds) 


Vo.8« 


^7r^-- 


;  (centimeters). 
Weight  (pounds) 


164.3 
102.0 

134.6 

159.2 
102.0 

15 

Gain. 

170.1 
111.4 

175.8 
140.5 

117.5 

Gain. 

""h'.s 

9.4 

........ 

6.0 

**"9.*5* 
15.5 

16 

Oain, 

173.7 
12.1 

• 

m.2 

149.5 

17?  0 
128.0 

15 

16 

15 

16 

Oai*. 


3.6 
9.7 


.4 

9.0 


6.3 
10.5 


1  The  normal  height  of  a  boy  15  years  of  age  if  164  centimeters,  and  the  normal  wei^t  106  pounds. 

Specimen  transfer  sheet. 

This  method  is  illustrated  on  the  increment  sheets  that  follow — 
Tables  4, 6,  and  1 3-22.  For  averages  and  average  variations  of  incre- 
ments, six-month  intervals  were  used.  For  example :  12-12  J,  12^-13, 
13-13i,  12-13,  12i-13i. 
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To  find  the  increments  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and  limg  capac- 
ity for  each  individual,  the  ages  at  the  time  of  measurement  were 
first  found  for  years,  months,  and  days,  but,  in  order  to  place  the 
measurements  for  each  individual  into  groups  of  yearly  and  half- 
yearly  intervals,  those  made  within  three  months  and  nine  months 
above  the  year  were  considered  as  half  years  and  the  following  interim, 
between  nine  months  and  the  next  three  months,  as  full  years,  tlf 
two  measurements  fell  within  a  six-months'  period,  the  measurement 
nearest  the  age  required  by  the  interval  was  taken.  No  child's  meas- 
urements, when  placed  in  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  group,  are  more 
than  three  months  from  the  exact  age  of  the  child,  based  on  the 
date  of  last  measurement  and  the  date  of  birth.  All  measurements 
for  more  than  a  year's  interval  were  necessarily  eUminated  in  the 
calculation  of  the  increment.^ 

3.  HEIGHT  AND   AGE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  height  and  age  distribution  table  includes  records  of  three  or 
more  measurements  of  pupils  in  the  University  of  Chicago  schools 
and  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  The  roman  numerals  refer  to 
boys  and  those  in  itahc  to  girls.  The  table  otherwise  is  self-explana- 
tory. In  general,  there  is  a  fairly  normal  distribution  of  individuals 
slightly  above  the  average  or  median  height  foimd  by  other  investi- 
gators. These  norms  were  found  in  order  to  determine  the  relative 
median  heights  and  weights  (i.  e.,  the  measurements  above  which 
and  below  wliich  he  an  equal  number  of  individual  measurements)^ 
of  the  Chicago  schools  for  a  means  of  comparison  with  the  groups  of 
children  studied  by  former  investigators  and  for  comparison  with  the 
norms  used  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  derived 
norms  show,  among  other  things,  that  the  Chicago  schools  and  the 
Horace  Mann  School  form  practically  a  homogeneous  group  in  regard 
to  height  and  age  distribution  of  pupils.  The  differences  of  the  two 
groups  will  be  noted  later,  when  a  comparison  of  the  growth  curves 
of  individuals  is  made. 

1  The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  emphaslxe  the  urgent  need  of  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
measurements  on  the  same  group  of  individuals,  taken  at  the  same  time  of  day,  by  the  same  examiner, 
at  regular  six-months'  intervals  from  the  child's  birthday,  using  throughout  uniform  units  of  measurement& 

« The  formula  is  m— j — • 
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Table  1. — Height  and  age  dutrtbulion — Univertily  of  Chicago 
[Number  of  individoals—Boyt,  501;  girls,  703;  total,  1,201. 


Age  in  yews. 

Height. 

6         6} 

1 

7 

n 

8 

8* 

0 

9i 

10 

lOJ 

11 

♦ 

B. 

O.JB. 

G. 

H 
S 

bJo. 

1 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B.  G. 

B.  G. 

b.!g. 

G. 

b. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

CentimeUTt. 

Jnehet. 
46.276 

47.245 

2 

1      '      1 
1      ,      , 

115 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

a 

3     5|     i 

1 

'       ' 

116 

f         1 

2     4 

2,    5 

.     ,. 

1 

117 

/ 
/ 

1 

i    6 

2\    8 
2     g 

3 

2 

; 
s 
4 
4 

6 

t 

s 

1     5*...!... 

1 

:::i:::|:::i::: 

1 

118 

fi 

1 
1 
1 

\ 

? 

t...\    1 

•  ..1...... 

■    ! 

119 

S 

6 

...1... 

UO 

1 

-1 

1 

2 

3'    5     2 
3     /     4 

1'    2 

1 
2 
3 
2 

i...ri 

1   ■ 

I 

121 

5.,.\    2 
tf'     1'    8 

«,     1     4 

7     4I    S 

i     1     4 

""9     41  // 

J:;:!  \ 

6     2     1 

122 

1 

I 

3 

1 
1 

? 

1 
1 

/ 
4 
4 
1 
1 
I 
4 
s 

i 

-2 

1 

1 

!       1 

123 

124 

-■>?•    7 

4 

6 
6 

s 

'"2 

i 

9 

1 

?! 

125 

49.213 

2 

11  / 

t 

3 

«,     2 

';  1 

1,... 

126 

2 

3 
3 
3 
4 

"i 

5 
/ 
/ 
t 

S 

6 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1'    ^f.     1 

!i  :i-i 

127 

^    a     <r    .t 

128 

1 

5 

2 
4 

4 

4 

6'.    4 
S-.    3 
ff:     7 
/  "3 

5)    3I    ^,'*i.    5"*i!    /!    i 

1 

i 

I 
t 

s 

I 

129 

1 

6 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
6 

2 

g 
2 
6 
2 

5     ^ 

9 

3'   V     '    /' 

130 
131 

61.183 

-i:;i 

1    ^ 

J 

- 
4 

,2 

2 
3 

4 
5 
3 
4 
5 
0 

5"     1 

t     6 

ft   10 

132 

1 

1 
1 
1 

It 

6 
1 
S 
4 
4 
5 
g 
t 

J 

3»    -0 

» 

133 

1 

j 

3 
7 
9 
1 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 

i    3 

5    ^ 

134 

3     *     fi 

136 

63.160 

2 
2 
4 
1 

1 

1      2 

M 

5{    4.    ^ 

ess 

r'     A.     s 

136 

t 

4^ 

137 

4 

1 

i 

\ 
2 
2 

188 

1 
2 

5 
4 
6 
9 
.  1 

1 

5 

-3"i  .;  ;^ 

139 

l\     f-'  It 
#     1>    j 

-(*"i;  ii 
^    5;  f 

4  ?!  tf 
g   A   2 

5  8    i 

^  r: 

1  4^  5 
1  1'  5 

i     It    d 

140 

65.1SS 

1 

.... 

141 

142 

\  \ 

143 

1 

1 

31     /,    8 
11    «     n 

144 

.  ,. 

146 

57.069 

1 

1 

.1... 

1 

'  .1  "r  : 

146 

/ 

il  i 

147 

i"T" 

1 

1 . 

148 

1 

:::■"*!:': 

1  - 

6 

1 

149 

'--\---y- 

j "  1 

1.    / 

'         1 

150 

60.056 

...|...j-.. 

t 

1 

151 

i       1 

...;...i.;:;;; 

i  ^ 

152 
153 

'       1 

1 

1 

1    

-\ 

'       1 

1 

1 

\"' 

M     1 

154 

:::!::t::i::: 

j  — 1---|- 

1 

1 

.... 

f 

155 

61.023 

.. J. ..!..- 

'       '             1       ' 

\ ' ' !_ 

/ 

156 

1       *       '       1 

.J. J. J. . 

; 

... 

157 

...i...;.-- 

158 

1     1 

1  ... 

150 

1     1 

160 

63.933 

'  1 

I"*!'"' 

161 

■■'r--\"-\--- 

(••-,-••1--' 

162 

•*y-T"'i'** 

rr" 

163 

1 

164 

1 

1      1 

165 

64.961 

1 

...l 

166 

j... 

1   ' 

( 

167 

1 

:::i:::;:::i::: 

, 

168 

'  '  1 

1 

1 

1 

169 

1 

1 

1 

1 

170 

66.930 

1 

1 

::::-'""'"'i 

171 

I... ... 

1 

1 

172 

1     1 

1 

1 

173 

'"• 

1 

J   . 

174 

( 

1 

176 

68.898 
lualB... 

...1 J.  J. 

...I... 

1      t 



52,  871  48 

128  /M  I'll 
128 

7/ 

lie 

"66 
131 

...]... 

Number  of  Indivi 
Median 

28 
116 

.n 

29 
119 

60 

tn 



43 
121 

68 
HI 

47 
125 

64 
its 

■^ 

78)  «7 

I34I  1-tt 
134 

78  W  76 
136  i*x  irm 

85  103  no 

" 

1 

n 
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eUmmUary  tmd  high  s(hooU  and  Francis  W.  Parker  School. 
Number  of  ouasiiruinBCs^Boys,  1,680;  gMs,  2,358;  total,  3,944.] 
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28 
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31 
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28 
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In  order  to  accommodate  Table  1  to  the  size  of  the  printed  page, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  take  out  the  following  measurements  from 
that  table: 

At  106  centimeters— girls,  one  6J  years  old;  at  108  centimeters— girls,  one  6  years  old,  one  6i  years,  and 
boys,  one  6  years  old;  at  109  centimeters— girls,  two  ft  years  old,  and  boys,  one  6  years  old,  two  7  years;  at 
110  centimeters— girls,  one  6  years  old,  five  6^  years,  one  7  years,  two  7^  years,  and  boys,  two  ft  years  old, 
and  two  ftj  years;  at  111  centimeters—girls,  two  6  years  old,  two  6J  years,  and  boys,  one  6  years  oW,  two 
7^  years;  at  112  centimeters— girls,  eleven  ft  years  old,  one  7  years,  one  8  years,  and  boys,  three  6  years  old, 
one  7  years;  at  113  centimeters— girls,  three  6  years  old,  one  6|  years,  one  8  years,  and  boys,  two  6  years  old, 
two  ^  years,  one  7  years,  two  7^  years,  two  8  3rears;  at  114  centimeters— girls,  six  6  years  old,  one  6}  years, 
three  7 J  years,  and  boys,  one  6  years  old,  two  6J  years,  four  7  years,  one  7J  years,  one  84  years;  at  176  centi- 
meters—girls,  one  15}  years  old,  one  16  years,  and  boys,  one  14  years  old,  one  15}  years,  three  16  years,  ooe 
16}  years,  two  17  years,  one  17}  years,  one  18  years;  at  177  centimeters— girls,  one  17  years  old,  one  17}  yean, 
one  18  years,  and  boys,  one  16  years  old,  one  16}  years,  one  17  years,  one  17}  years,  one  18  years;  at  173 
centimeters— girls,  one  14}  years  old,  and  boys,  one  15  years  old,  one  15}  years,  one  16  years,  two  17  yean, 
two  18  years;  at  179  centimeters— boys,  one  14}  years  old,  one  15}  years,  two  17  years,  one  17}  yean,  two 
18  years;  at  180  centimeters— boys,  one  15  yean  old,  one  17}  yeara;  at  181  centimeters— boys,  one  15}  yean 
old,  one  18  yean;  at  182  centimeters— boys,  one  14}  yean  old,  one  16  yean;  at  183  centimeters— boys,  ooe 
14}  yean  old,  one  16}  yean;  at  184  centimeters— boys,  one  16  yean  old;  at  186  centimeters— boys,  one  14} 
yean  old. 

The  extremes  in  growth  to  be  noted  are  marked,  in  that  the  tallest 
boy  at  15i  years  of  age  is  49  centimeters  taller  than  the  shortest; 
the  tallest  girl  at  13i  years  of  age  is  39  centimeters  taller  than  the 
shortest.  The  widest  range  of  differences  is  dining  the  adolescent 
age,  where  there  is  a  sUght  tendency  toward  bimodal  distribution 
(i,  e.,  two  groups  of  cases  appear  with  central  tendencies  for  each) ; 
this  appears  for  boys  at  13  and  for  girls  at  12i.  The  boys  are  taller 
than  the  girls  from  6  to  11  years  of  age;  the  girls  then  become  taller 
and  remain  so  until  14i,  when  the  boys  are  taller.  This  is  graphically 
shown  by  the  soUd  and  the  leader  lines  drawn  transversely  in  the 
charts.  Those  below  these  lines  are  tall  individuals  and  those  above 
are  short  individuals. 

4.   WEIGHT  AND  AGE  DISTRIBUTION. 

This  distribution,  hke  that  of  height,  was  taken  for  the  University 
of  Chicago  schools  and  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  m  order  to 
find  a  working  norm.  It  is  to  be  noted  there  is  a  much  wider  range 
of  cases  here  than  in  the  height  distribution,  and  a  more  irregular 
surface  of  frequency  for  each  age.  The  widest  range  of  differences 
is  found  during  the  adolescent  age,  and  in  particular  at  the  age  of 
15  years,  where  the  heaviest  boy  weighs  110  pounds  more  than  the 
lightest,  and  the  heaviest  girl  104  pounds  more  than  the  lightest. 
The  boys  are  heavier  than  the  girls  from  6  to  12^  years  of  age;  the 
girls  then  become  heavier  and  remain  so  until  16,  after  which  the 
boys  again  are  heavier.  The  norms,  like  those  of  height,  are  above 
the  averages  derived  by  other  investigators  who  have  used  but  one 
measurement  for  each  individual. 

The  table  is  self-explanatory  and  is  uniform  in  construction  with 
that  of  height. 
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The  norms  obtained  in  this  table  are,  of  course,  least  satisfactory 
for  the  lower  and  upper  ages,  where  there  are  few  cases.  For  several 
ages  the  same  individual  measurements  occur,  thus  making  the  table 
approach  what  it  would  be  if  a  homogeneous  group  were  used  for  all 
ages  from  6  to  18. 

The  weight  table  is  uniform  in  construction  with  the  height  table, 
and  the  same  individuals  are  used.  Since  the  measurements  here 
were  taken  in  pounds,  in  place  of  kilograms,  the  distribution  of  pounds 
b  retained  for  years  and  half  years,  and  the  kilogram  equivalents  are 
given  for  every  5  pounds,  beginning  with  35  pounds. 

7166^—14 2 
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Table  2.^Weight 
[Number  of  IndiTidnab— Boys,  440;  giris,  038;  total,  l/BS. 
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and  age  dtstri&iition. 

Kumberofmeasurementa— Boys,  1,475;  girls,  2,103;  total,  3,565.] 
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Table  2,^Wm§id  tmd  q§§ 


Ag»  in  yean. 

Weight. 

6 

•J 

7 

7J 

8 

81 

9 

H 

10 

101 

11 

B. 

O. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

G. 

Pounds, 

100 

Kito9. 
45.350 

i 

101 

loa 

103 

104 

105 

47.627 

100 

107 

1 

108 

...           .J 

100 

UO 

49.896 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

52.167 

116 

117 

118 

/ 

119 

lao 

54.431 

121 

122 

12S 

124 

125 

56.609 

126 

127 

128 

12f 

130 

58.067 

131 

132 

133 

134 

1 

135 

60.235 

136 

'*" 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Numtar  of  cases. . 

32 
47 

58 

u 

20 
51 

55 
47 

3S 
50 

6S 
4S 

44 
56 

61 
49 

47 
57 

7t 
61 

50 
60 

% 

54 
59 

80 
S8 

71 
63 

tod 

69 

71 
67 

85 
65 

63 
69 

89 
66 

90 
71 

67 

MiidJan  wei^t. . . 
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diitribution — Continued . 


A^kkjmt, 

B. 

Hi 
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laj 

18 

134 

U 

Ml 

15 

iH 

16 

164 

17 

17* 

If 

a. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

Q. 

B. 

O. 

B. 

a. 

B. 

a. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

0. 

B. 

G. 

1 
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5.   MEDLANS   OF  HEIGHT  AND   WEIGHT. 

This  table  represents  the  median  heights  and  median  weights  for 
boys  and  giris,  for  six-month  intervals  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  as 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  schools. 

Tablb  3. — MedtanM  of  height  and  weight. 


Median  height. 

Number  of 
caaoB. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Age. 

Boys. 

Oirla. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girte. 

Ornti- 

CenH- 

Kikh 

jnto- 

wuieri. 

Jnehe». 

mden. 

IwAet. 

§nm9. 

P9mmd», 

frsirt. 

Pomfd*. 

6 

116 

45.7 

114 

45.1 

28 

41 

21.3 

47.0 

19.0 

43.6 

32 

88 

^ 

119 

46.9 

117 

46.2 

29 

50 

2S.1 

51.0 

21.2 

46.8 

29 

» 

7 

121 

47.6 

121 

47.6 

43 

58 

22.5 

49.6 

21.8 

48.2 

38 

53 

7J 

125 

40.2 

123 

48.4 

47 

54 

25.5 

56.2 

22.2 

49.0 

43 

51 

8 

128 

5a3 

125 

49.2 

52 

87 

25.9 

57.2 

23.2 

51.3 

47 

T2 

H 

131 

51.6 

128 

49.7 

48 

71 

27.2 

60.0 

25.2 

55.6 

50 

64 

9 

131 

51.6 

130 

51.1 

66 

89 

26.6 

58.6 

26.4 

58.1 

54 

88 

,•* 

134 

52.7 

131 

51.5 

78 

101 

28.4 

62.5 

26.9 

50.3 

71 

100 

10 

136 

53.5 

135 

53.0 

78 

93 

30.5 

67.2 

29.7 

65.5 

71 

83 

10§ 

139 

54.7 

137 

54.2 

76 

85 

31.2 

68.8 

29.8 

65.8 

63 

83 

a 

130 

54.7 

141 

51.1 

103 

110 

32.3 

71.1 

30.2 

66.8 

90 

109 

"1 

142 

55.9 

144 

56.6 

61 

96 

83.0 

72.7 

32.9 

72.5 

62 

106 

12 

145 

57.1 

146 

57.4 

112 

128 

34.8 

76.8 

34.2 

75.3 

103 

104 

121 

147 

57.9 

148 

58.1 

80 

107 

35.2 

n.8 

37.7 

83.0 

82 

98 

13 

150 

59.0 

153 

60.2 

97 

143 

39.0 

86.0 

43.0 

94.8 

87 

125 

13} 

152 

59.8 

155 

60.9 

68 

115 

39.5 

87.0 

43.1 

95.0 

79 

78 

14 

155 

60.9 

157 

61.8 

123 

185 

43.6 

96.1 

46.5 

102.6 

116 

166 

141 

159 

62.6 

157 

62.0 

80 

182 

46.4 

102.5 

47.0 

103.5 

75 

99 

15 

164 

64.5 

159 

62.6 

84 

158 

48.2 

107.5 

50.8 

112.0 

82 

142 

15i 

164 

64.7 

159 

02.6 

55 

97 

49.1 

108.5 

50.2 

111.2 

75 

97 

16 

167 

65.7 

100 

62.9 

52 

109 

50.8 

112.0 

49.4 

106.8 

57 

96 

1<4 

166 

65.5 

160 

63.0 

33 

61 

51.7 

114.5 

51.0 

112.5 

33 

50 

17 

170 

66.5 

160 

62.9 

41 

89 

56.6 

124.7 

51.4 

113.2 

28 

61 

17J 

170 

66.5 

161 

63.4 

25 

36 

58.2 

128.5 

52.8 

116.5 

17 

33 

18 

170 
Total  nu 
Total  nu 

66.5 
mber  of 
mberin< 

162 
*aae8 

63.8 

28 

77 

59.1 

130.5 

51.4 

115.7 

19 

64 

1,587 

2,872 

1,464 

2,101 

lividuals 



501 

706 

460 

638 

6.    INDIVIDUAL  INCREMENTS  IN  HEIGHT^  WEIGHT,  AND  LUNG  CAPACFTY. 

The  writer  has  aimed,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  to  give  the  origi- 
nal data  with  results  in  such  form  that  further  comparisons  and  cor- 
relations may  be  worked  out.  Tables  4,  5,  and  13-22  give  the 
initial  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  with  the 
yearly  increments  and  per  cents  of  gain  and  loss  for  50  boys  and  50 
girls  from  7  to  13  years  of  age,  and  for  50  boys  and  50  girls  from  12 
to  17  years  of  age.  The  individuals  are  arranged  in  an  ascending 
scale  in  accordance  with  the  initial  height  at  7  and  12  years  of  age. 
Many  individuals  with  the  longest  series  of  measurements  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  the  records  having  been  made  before  or  after 
the  interims  included  in  these  tables.  All  the  individuals  with  long 
records,  however,  are  represented  in  the  charts  of  individual  curves 
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which  follow  the  ti^Ues.  The  mdividuals  represented  in  both  tables 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  cross  references  given  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  curve  charts. 

In  the  tables  the  serial  numerals  at  the  left  refer  to  the  respective 
individuals.  The  heights  are  in  centimeters,  the  weights  in  poimds, 
the  lung  capacities  in  cubic  inches;  the  respective  increments  are  of 
the  same  units  of  measurement.  The  per  cent  of  gain  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  increment  to  the  previous  measurement.  The  aver- 
ages and  average  deviations  of  increments  and  the  averages  of  the 
per  cents  in  the  middle  of  the  table  are  for  the  first  25  shorter  indi- 
viduals and  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  for  the  25  taller 
individuals.  The  average  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity  for  each 
year  and  half  year  at  the  bottom  of  the  tables  are  for  the  50  in  each 
group  and  offer  a  means  of  comparison  between  the  medians  or 
norms  found  in  the  distribution  tables  where  there  were  more  indi- 
viduals, but  fewer  repeated  measiu*ements.  No  measurements  here, 
as  indicated  in  the  discussion  on  the  method  of  procedure,  can  be 
more  than  three  months  from  the  exact  chronological  age. 

These  tables  are  given  in  order  that  the  individual  differences  may 
be  closely  noted,  that  the  differences  between  gain  in  absolute  incre- 
ment and  gain  in  per  cent  may  be  compared,  and  that  these  data  may 
be  accessible  for  future  comparisons  in  this  study  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  further  correlations. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  from  the  three  schools  and  represent  a  fairly 
normal  distribution,  except  that  the  Francis  W.  Parker  boys  are 
slightly  inferior  to  the  others  in  height  and  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
girls,  who  were  measured  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  other 
schools,  show  more  individual  fluctuations. 


From  the  years  6  to  13 J,  the  yearly  increment  varies  from  1  to  8 
or  9^  centimeters.  At  the  age  of  12  there  is  a  surprising  jump  in  the 
increase,  which  reaches  as  high  as  12  centimeters;  the  rapid  increase 
continues  up  to  17  years  of  age.  The  increase  from  6  to  about  7^ 
has  no  imiformity,  and  seems  to  depend  on  the  individual.  From  the 
years  8  to  12  the  usual  increase  is  from  7  to  9  centimeters.  Here, 
too,  is  the  greatest  imiformity  of  increase,  that  is  more  boys  increase 
the  same  number  of  centimeters  than  at  any  other  time.  In  some 
sporadic  cases  the  increment  is  as  much  as  10  centimeters.  From  13 
to  17  the  increment  is  larger. 
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From  the  years  6  to  7J  there  is  little  uniformity  in  weight  incre- 
ment, for  it  varies  all  the  way  from  2  to  15  kilograms.  At  7  J  the 
increase  begins  to  be  a  little  more  imiform,  and  a  rough  average  can 
be  taken.  This  is  about  4  kilograms.  In  two  cases  there  was  a 
loss,  of  2  and  of  5  kilograms,  respectively;  but  loss  is  rare.  Tte  aver- 
age stays  almost  the  same  up  to  13  years.  But  some  individuals 
increased  from  14  to  22  kilograms.  These  cases,  were,  however, 
sporadic.  The  greatest  imiformity  occurs  from  9i  to  lOJ  and  again 
from  14  to  15J.  The  least  imiformity  of  increase  is  from  12  to  13. 
The  average  increment  in  the  ages  between  11  and  17  is  from  6  to  10 
kilograms.  The  greatest  increase,  18  to  23  kilograms,  is  foimd  to 
occur  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16 J.  In  one  case  between  16  and 
17  the  increase  was  remarkable,  35  kilograms.  There  were  four 
cases  of  loss  varying  from  1  to  4  kilograms.  The  increase  from  11  to 
17  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  strike  an  average. 

LtJNO  CAPACmr. 

As  a  rule,  the  greatest  relative  gains  in  breathing  capacity  occur 
between  the  first  and  the  second  measurement,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  has  not  learned  how  to  use  the  spirom- 
eter, which  involves  a  voluntary  reaction  as  well  as  a  physical  meas- 
urement. The  cases  where  children  lose  in  breathing  capacity  are, 
as  a  rule,  near  the  first  measurements  or  are  caused  by  colds  at  the 
time  of  measurement. 

There  is  less  uniformity  in  lung  capacity  than  there  is  in  weight. 
For  example,  between  the  ages  of  7}  and  8  J  the  increment  varies  from 
a  loss  of  16  cubic  centimeters  to  an  increase  of  49.  Before  the  age 
of  7}  there  is  absolutely  no  uniformity;  after  this  the  average  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  8  to  16  cubic  centimeters  increase.  In  the 
ages  from  10  to  13  there  is  a  great  fluctuation;  all  the  way  from  2  to 
2i  cubic  centimeters,  and  2  cases  of  loss.  Uniformity  is  almost  lost 
from  11  to  17.    The  ages  of  greatest  uniformity  are  from  13  to  15. 

To  give  a  few  examples  of  the  extreme  fluctuation,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  diflBculty  in  striking  even  a  rough  average,  the  following 
cases  may  be  cited:  From  11  to  12  years  of  age  the  lung  capacity 
varies  from  a  loss  of  2  to  a  gain  of  46  cubic  centimeters;  from  13  to  14 
it  varies  from  a  loss  of  16  to  a  gain  of  56  cubic  centimeters;  from  14 
to  15,  from  a  gain  of  2  to  a  gain  of  66  cubic  centimeters;  from  16  to 
17,  from  a  loss  of  2  to  a  gain  of  56  cubic  centimeters. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  in  reading  these  tables  that  the  initial  height, 
weight,  and  lung  capacity  are  given  in  the  first  column  after  the  in- 
dividual's number.  The  yearly  increment  or  gain  in  growth  is  given 
just  after  the  initial  measurement  and  the  gain  per  cent  just  after  the 
increment.  For  example,  number  1  was  112  centimeters  tall  at  7 
years  of  age  and  116.8  centimeters  at  8  years  of  age.  This  girl  grew 
4.8  centimeters,  or  4.3  per  cent,  during  the  year.  At  9  years  of  age 
this  girl  was  119.6  centimeters  tall,  and  she  had,  therefore,  gained  2.8 
centimeters,  or  2.4  per  cent. 
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Table  4. — Increment*  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  of  50 


7  years. 

7J  years. 

8  yean. 

8J  years. 

Oyeais. 

91  yean. 

10  yeas. 

No. 

m 

5 

•-• 

t 
1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

2 

f 

1 

1* 

i 
1 

t 

f 

i 
1 

i 

i 

i 
1 

2 

«^ 

f 

i 
1 

i 

1 

Cm. 
112.0 
112.8 
113.0 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

116.8 
118.8 
118.6 

Cm. 
4.8 
6.0 
5.6 

4.3 
5.3 
5.0 

Cm. 

Cm. 

... 

Cm. 
119.6 
123.6 
123.2 
122.6 
119.8 
123.3 

Cm. 
2.8 
4.8 
4.6 

2.4 
4.0 
3.9 

Cm. 
121.3 

Cm. 

Cm. 

134.6 
129.6 
136.0 
127.2 

Cm. 
6. 0)4.1 

2 

6.04.9 
2.83.2 

3 

4 

113.1 
113.7 
116.6 
114.8 
116.0 
117.2 

119.0 

6.9 

6.2 

4.6X7 

5 

123.4 
125.6 
122.4 
126.6 
129.0 

6 

114. 3 

4.9 

4.5 

6.6 

5.1 

.... 

... 

121.9 
119.6 
121.0 
123.4 

6.3 
4.8 
5.0 
6.2 

4.6 
4.2 
4.3 
5.2 

3.7 
2.8 

.6.6 
6.6 

3,1 
2.3 
4.6 
4.6 

7 

.... 

... 

8 

g 

10 

116.0 

120.0 

4.0 

3.4 

126.2 

6.2 

4.3 

laao 

4.8  li 

11 

120.0 
123.0 
117.7 
122.1 
118.4 

125.6 
128.0 
122.1 

6.6 
6.0 
4.4 

4.7 
4.1 
3.7 

131.0 
131.8 
128.0 

6.4 
3.8 
6.9 

4.3 
2.9 
4.9 

12 

117.4 

6.2 
*4.*i 

5.G 
.1. 

3.6 

13 

120.2 
123.6 
191.2 

*6.*7 

4.*8 

126.0 
129.3 
126.6 
129.8 
128.4 

6.8 
6,7 
6.3 
4.2 
6.8 

4.8 
4.6 
4-4 
3.3 
4.7 

14 

117.9 

16 

123.6 

6.2 

4.4 

128.6 

6.0 

4.1 

133.2 
136.0 
134.4 

ft.75.3 
6.34.8 
6u04.7 

16 

118.4 
118.6 

6.4  5.7 

..:i2s:6 

7.2 
4.0 

6.1 
3.3 

17 

122.6 

18 

iia8 

122.5 

6.6 

5.9 

124.4 

6.6 

4.7 

129.0 
130.7 
129.6 
130.7 

4.6 

"6.'2 
4.6 

3.7 

i*i 

3.6 

19 

119.0 
119.2 
119.4 

128.9 

133.9 

6.'ai.'9 

20 

124.4 
136.9 

21 

125.0 
122.2 

5.6 

4.7 

133.9 
131.4 
129.8 
131.6 
133.8 

'4.*4ji*6 

'i'si'o 

4.43.4 

22 

119.6 
119.6 
120.0 

127.0 

4.8 

3.9 

23 

4.6 

4.0 

122.6 

3.0 

2.6 

126.4 

3.8 

3.1 

24 

123.6 
124.4 

127.8 
129.4 

4.2 
6.0 

3.6 
4.0 

25 

121.0 

6.0  5.2 

.... 

3.4 

2.8 

.... 

... 

... 

Av 

Av.var.... 

*:l*:! 

6.4 

.9 

4.8 

6.1 
LO 

4.4 

6.1 
.6 

4.6 

4.9 
.6 

3.9 

4.7 
.7 

3.8 

"-.l 

y 

26 

116.2 

6.8 

5.3 

ii8.*3 
123.5 
121.0 

.... 

... 

122.4 
120.3 
126.3 

6.2 
'6.'8 

5.3 

i's 

127.0 
126.7 
128.9 

4.6 
6.4 
3.6 

3.8 
6.3 
2.1 

133.0 

i34.'2 
134.8 
136.6 

6.0)4.7] 

27 

123.9 

6.6 

4.7 

129.2 
131.4 
129.8 

6.3 
'i*6 

4.S 

i*7 

*6.'3 

"«.'2 

i*7 

28 

120.5 

29 

125.2 

4.2 

3.5 

30 

121.0 

126.4 

6.4 

4.6 

130.4 

4.0 

3.3 

81 

122.6 

5.4 

4.6 

128.2 

6.6 

4.6 

134.4 
130.7 
133.4 
138. 0 

6.2 

4.8 

32 

122.2 

126.4 

i36.*d 

128.6 
125.6 
128.6 

3.2 
'6.6 

2.6 
5.'3 

127.7 

2.3 

L8 

33 

122.2 

4.2 

3.6 

126.4 
133.8 

4.2 

3.4 

«.0 
4.2 

4.7 
3.1 

34 

123.4 

36 

123.6 
123.4 
124.6 
124.6 
124.8 

134.0 

6.4 

4.2 

139.0 
137.9 
14a  4 

6.0 

3.7 

36 

3.5 

2.9 

128.4 

6.0 

4.1 

136.1 

7.7 

6.0 

37 

134.6 

6.0 

4.7 

38 

6.2 

5.2 

130.6 
130.0 

6.0 
6.2 

4.8 
4.2 

136.4 
137.2 

4.8 
7.2 

3.7 
6.6 

39 



40 

125.0 
127.6 

6.0  5.0 

129.6 

4.6 

3.7 

136.0 
138.3 

6.4 
6.5 

4.2 
4.1 

130.3 
141.6 

4.2 
3.3 

3.1 
2.4 

41 

129.3 
127.0 
131.0 
127.0 
127.2 
128.4 
128.0 
128.5 

136.6 
133.  (^ 

7.2 
6.6 

5.6 
6.2 

42 

140.0 

6.4 

4.8 

43 

133.2 
129.1 

6.2 

4.9 

136.5 
137.0 

8.3  2-R 

139.7 
143.3 

8.8 
6.3 

3.3 
4.1 

44 

'i'o 

6.0 

4.1 

132.2 
133.6 
132.8 
133.6 
134.6 

6.2 
6.4 
4.4 

6.6 
6.1 

4.1 
6.0 
3.4 
4.4 

4.7 

7.9 

6,1 

46 

138.6 
138.4 
138.8 
130.3 

6.0 
6.6 
6.2 
4.7 

3.7 
3.6 

46 

47 

48 

4.7 

3.8 

132.0 
136.4 
141.9 

*6."6 
6.0 

6.*i 

4.4 

137.2 
142.8 
148.7 

6.2 
6.4 

6.8 

3.9 

4.7 
4.8 

49 

129.8 
136.9 

149.6 
166.1 

7.4 

4.S 

6.0 

60 

.... 

137.1 

4.3 

3.2 

146.^ 

9.1 

6.6 

162.7 

6.6 

4.4 

Av 

Av.var.... 

120 


5.9 
.1 

6.2 

122.6 

4.8 
.6 

3.9 

125.4 

5.6 

.8 

4.6 

128.0 

6.8 
.9 

4.6 

120.8 

6.1 
1.3 

4.0 

132.1 

6.7 
.9 

4.8 

136.fi 

5,3 
1.0 

3.9 
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101  years. 

11  years. 

111  years. 

12  years. 

124  years. 

13  years. 

1 

if 

i 
1 

1 

t 

1 
It 

1 

i 
jl 

t 
1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

h 

i 
1 

f 

Sec 

t 
1 

No. 

Cm. 
126.3 

Cm. 
5.0 

A   1 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm, 
13a  7 

Cm. 
4.4 

3.6 

Cm. 
135.2 
142.6 
136.6 
134.6 

Cm, 

Cm. 
137.4 

Cm. 
6.7 

5.1 

Cm. 
142.6 
148.2 
142.0 
14a  6 

Cm, 
7.3 
&6 
&4 
6.0 

6.4 
3.9 
4.0 
4.5 

1. 

134.0 
130.6 
13a  7 

4.4 

4.6 

3.4 
q  7 

8.6 
6.0 
3.9 

6.4 
4.6 
3.0 

2 

3. 

3.5|2.8 

4, 

128.0 
129.0 
120.0 
132.4 
134.6 

4.6'  3.7 

3.4    2-7 

133.0 

5.0 

3.9 

138.4 

6.4 

4.1 

fi. 

1 

139.5 

143.4 

3.9 

2.8 

6. 

3.6 
&8 
&6 

2.9 
4.6 
4.3 

130.6 
142.0 
13S.6 

4.0 
9.6 
4.0 

3.7 
7.2 
3.0 

7. 

147.4 
143.6 

6.4 

6.0 

3.8 

3.6 

8. 

9. 

135.8 

5.8 

4.5 

140.8   5w0 

a  7 

148.1 

7.3 

6.2 

10. 

13&8 

4.8 

3.7 

14a  0 
141.6 
136.0 

4.2 

3.1 

144.2 

4.2 

3.0 

11. 

!     1 

12. 

132.7 
134.0 

4.7 

3.7 

134.6 
138.8 
137.4 
141.4 
139.0 

3.3 

2.5 

140.31  6.7,  4.2 
143.2;  4.4;  3.2 
143.  Oj  5.6  4.1 
147.0   6.6  4.0 
146.4  6.4  4.6 

143.4 

7.4 

6.4 

148.6 
151.2 
152.4 
153.6 

8.3 
8.0 
9.4 
6.6 

6.9 
6.6 
6.6 
4.5 

13. 

14. 

4.2 
6.4 
4.C 

3.2 
4.7 
3.4 

139.7 

146.9 

7.2 

5.2 

15w 

16. 

17. 

133.6 
136.5 
136w6 
136.5 

4.6 

^  fi 

139.6 

6.0 

4.5 

145.0 
151.0 

5.4 

3.9 

18. 

5.8: 4:4 

7.0   ^^ 

13a  0 
144.0 
138.9 
135w4 
137.0 
136.6 
138.8 

4.1 

3.1 

144.1    6.1    4.4 

152.4 
154.4 

*i48.8 
150.2 
148.0 
150.4 

8.3 
3.2 

*7.'2 
6.7 
6.0 

6.8 

6.8 
2.1 

*6.*i 
4.1 
4.2 
4.0 

19. 

151.2  7.2 
147.5  8.6 
141.6,  a  2 
143.5,  6.5 
142.0'  6.4 
144.6;  5.8 

5.0 
6.2 
4.6 
4.8 
4.0 
4  ? 

2a 

5.8 

4:4 

5.0 
4.0 
7.2 
5.0 
5.0 

3.7 
3.C 
5.5 
3.8 
3.7 

140.9 

4.4 

3.2 

149.8 

8.9 

6.3 

21. 
22. 

23, 

24. 

141.6 

26w 



_. 

^.l 

4.0 

6.0 

.8 

3.7 

6.1 
1.2 

3.9 

!  6.1    4.4 

.9-... 

6.2 
1.2 

4.5 

153.2 
144.4 
154.9 
157.0 

6.6 
1.2 

To 

4.6 
4.1 

Av. 
Ay.vaCi 

138.8 
136.2 
138.4 
142.0 
140.8 

5.8 

4.4 

147.2   8.41  6.1 

1 

26. 

134.2 
137.0 

6.0  3.9 
6.6  4.3 

142.3 

27. 

4.2 
7.2 
4.2 

3.1 
5.3 
3.1 

i47.3;  i'9!  6.4 

148.8,  6.8   4.9 
147.0  6.2|  4.4 

151.7 

6.6 
8.2 

4.5 
6.5 

28. 

.... 

29. 

151.6 
149.1 
151.7 
162.0 
152.4 

30. 

139.0 
139.7 
l.TaO 
141.2 

4.G 
9.0 
5.6 
3.2 

3.4 
6.9 
4  3 

145.0 

6.0 

4.3 

4.1 

2.8 

31. 

141.5 

151.3^  9.8;  6.9 

32. 

143.8 
146.2 

6.8 
5.0 

4.2 
3.5 

7.2 
6.2 

5.0 
4.2 

33. 

9  <\ 

157.2   7.9 
147.7  4.7 

6.3 
3.3 

34. 

143.0 
143.5 
145.0 

4.0 
6.6 
4.6 

2.9 
4.1 
3.3 

161.2 
165.5 
155.2 

3.5 

2.4 

36. 

146.1 

153.0 

6.9 

4.7 

36. 

lfia6f  A-fi 

3.9 

4.0 

3.1 

37. 

141.4 
143.8 

6.0 
6.6 

4.4 

4.8 

148.4 

7.0 

4.9 

158.0 
154.8 

9.6 

6.5 

38. 

39. 

144.8 
149.3 

6.6 
7.7 

4.0 
6.4 

148.4 
166.0 

3.6 
6.7 

?  .•> 

154.6 
162.8 

6.2 

a3 

4.2 
4.3 

4a 

145.3 
145.6 

153.0 
152.0 

7.7 
6.4 

5.3 
4.4 

4  f> 

41. 

6.6  ^  f^ 

158.4 
162.7 
169.5 
155.9 
156.4 
161.0 
161.2 

a4 

4.2 

42. 

144.6 
149.3 

4.9 
7.0 

3.5 
4.9 

151.0 

6.4 

4.4 

43. 

153.9 
150.4 
151.6 
153.8 
148.5 

5.6 
5.5 
4.8 
7.2 
12.7 

3.6 
3.7 
3.2 
4.7 
&6 

44. 

144.4 

144.2 
146.2 
143.4 

6.8 
6.8 
7.4 
4.1 

4  ? 

6.0 
7.4 
7.6 
6.1 

4.2 
6.1 
6.2 
3.6 

46. 

4.2 

6'^ 

46. 

47. 

2.9 

146.6 
154.4 

151.7 
160.2 
170.4 

6.1 

6.8 

3.5 
3.8 

48. 

4.8 

3.2 

167.0 

a8 

4.2 

49. 



168.1 

5a 

....... 

137.3 

6.7  4.2 
1.0.... 

140.3 

6.6 
1.0 

3.9 

144.6 

6.4 

.8 

*:.''. 

146.8 

6.6 
1.4 

.^* 

160.7 

6.9 
1.6 

4.7 

151.1 

ai 

1.0 

4.0 

Av. 
Av.var. 
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PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND  SCHOOL  PBOGBESS. 

Tablb  5. — IncremmU  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  cf 


12  yean. 

injmn. 

13y«an. 

181  years. 

14  years. 

iHTi^. 

No. 

1 

is 

t 
1 

1 

} 

t 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

t 

1 
St 

t 

i 
1 

1 

t 
1 

51 

Cm, 
128.0 
U2.8 

0R». 
'5.'2 

*4.'i 

Cm, 
184.0 

Cm. 

Cm, 

Cm. 

■'  n 

Cm, 
180.4 

Cm. 
6.4 

4.0 

Cm, 

cm. 

Cm. 
146.8 

Cm. 
6.8 

4.2 

52. 

140.8 

8.0 

6.0 

144.4 

3.^ 

2.6 

53 

134.6 
134.4 
186.0 
140.2 
144.0 
138.2 

.... 

130.8 

6.2 

3.0 

140.0 

0.2 

6.1 

54 

2.4 
3.0 

1.8 
2.3 

137.0 
130.0 

144.0  7.0 
144.2  6.2 

6.1 

8.8 

56. 

S:::;::::;: 

137.2 
137.8 

3.0 
3.8 

2.2 
2.8 

146.4 
145.6 

6.2 
'7.4 

4.4 
'6*4 

153.2 
153.0 
160.^ 

6.8 

8.9 

*i*3 

67 

58 

8.5 
6.4 

6.3 
4.0 

146.0 

0.1 

6.6 

147.0 

1.0 

.7 

50 

138.6 
13S.8 
130.0 
130.4 
139.7 
140.3 

7.6 
6.6 
4.2 
6.0 

6.8 
4.9 
3.) 
4.6 

i44.8 
143.8 
143.0 

*i43.*4 
146.0 
145.4 
140.? 

6.2 
5.0 
4.0 

■3.7 
6.7 

4.5 
3.6 
2.0 

'2.*6 
4.1 

148.4 

3.6 

2.5 

00 

.... 

.... 

149.0 

153.5 

4.6 

8.3 

61 

148.0 
151.8 
148.5 
151.2 
162.0 
157.7 
148.0 

6.0 

3.5 

52 

140.8 

6.0 

3.7 

147.3 
147.3 
140.8 

6.5 

4.e 

63 

6.1 
6.2 
6.6 
8.5 

3.6 
3.6 
4.5 
6.7 

162.1 
156. 0 

4.8 
5.8 

8.3 
8.5 

64 

8.3 

6.3 

65 

141.0 

'i44.*0 
146.8 

6.6 

4.1 

66 

141.4 
142.0 
143.2 
143.2 

6.7 
0.0 
4.4 

4.2 
6.8 
3.2 

7.8 

6.6 

154.3 
147.6 
163.4 
151.8 
150.4 

*2.'7 
6.6 

'i.*o 

4.5 

158.7 

4.4 

2.8 

67... 

68 

160.0 
167.6 
154.0 

6.6 
5.8 
4.8 

4.3 
8.8 
8.8 

60 

70 

143.4 

6.4 

3.0 

7.0 

4.0 

71 

144.4 

145.4 
145.8 

140.2 
150.8 
148.4 

4.8 
6.4 
2.6 

8.3 
8.7 
1.8 



161.1 
165.8 
150.6 

*i66*4 

1.0 
5.0 
2.2 

1.3 
8.3 
1.5 

*i.*8 

72 

4.2 
6.2 

8.0 
4.4 

73 

74 

147.0 

4.8 

3.4 

140.0 

2.0 

1.4 

151.0 

8.0 

1.8 

75 

147.6 

0.6 

7.0 

153.6 

6.0 

4.1 

Av 

Av.var... 

6.0 
1.6 

4.6 

6.1 
1.3 

3.8 

6.7 
1.4 

4.1 

6.4 
1.4 

3.0 

4.5 
1.5 

3.1 

5.3 
1.8 

3.6 

76 

143.0 
145.4 
146.2 

151.4 
152.0 
163.6 

8.4 
6.6 
7.4 

6.0 
4.6 
6.1 

160.4 
167.4 

8.0 
6.4 

6.3 
8.6 

77 

3.8 
7.4 

2.7 
6.3 

.... 

78 

*i46*6 
146.6 

*6.'2 
8.0 

*4.'4 
6.8 

158.6 
153.4 
148.3 

166.1 
160.1 
154.4 

6.5 
6.7 
6.1 

4.1 
4.3 

4.1 

70 

6.8 
L8 

4.6 
1.2 

80 

162.0 
158.0 
150.0 
159.4 
166.0 
100.7 
162.0 
162.2 
162.2 

81 

147.2 
147.3 
147.8 
148.4 
148.7 
140.2 

150.8 
151.0 
155.2 
154.0 
166.6 
157.4 
164.8 
158.2 
160.0 

3.6 
3.7 
7.4 
6.6 
6.8 
8.2 

2.4 
2.6 
6.0 
3.8 
4.6 
6.6 

7.2 
8.0 
4.2 
2.0 
6.2 
4.6 
7.4 
4.0 

4.8 
6.3 
2.7 
1.3 
3.3 
2.0 
4.8 
2.5 

82 

7.3 
6.6 

7.3 
8.0 

v.v. 

.... 

164.3 
167.6 

163.0 

8.7 

5.6 

83 

84 

85 

152.4 

6.0 

4.7 



.... 

.... 

162.1 

86 

6.2 

8.6 

87 

140.8 
164.1 

6.4 
10.0 

8.7 
6.0 

88 

150.4 
161.7 

'8*2 

'2.*2 

7.8 
8.3 

6.2 
6.6 

150.0 
164.7 
164.6 

80 

00 

151.4 
164.0 

"iw.'i 

167.0 

0.0 

6.3 

156.6 
100.0 

*i62.'6 
160.6 

6.2 
6.1 

*4*3 
8.6 

3.4 
8.3 

*2.*7 
2.3 

8.4 

4.7 

1.5 

8.0 

01 

163.7 
163.0 
162.4 
162,2 
167.6 
162.  Q 
167.0 

'2'6 
8.2 

*i."2 
8.0 

02 

156.8 
166.2 

11.6 

7.0 

io.e 

7.6 

161.0 
150.2 

6.2 
8.0 

3.3 
2.0 

03 

.... 

.... 

04 

06 

156.6 
158.0 
160.0 

7.0 
8.0 

4.6 
6.3 

163.8 
158.7 
164.8 

7.2 

.7 

5.8 

4.6 

.4 

3.6 

8.8 
3.3 
8.2 

1.3 
2.1 
1.3 

06 

.... 

161.2 

162.8 

1.0 

.6 

07 

08 

161.0 
163.6 
164.2 

7.0 
6.6 
8.2 

4.5 
8.5 
6.3 

167.8 
167.0 
160.0 

6.8 
8.4 

4.8 

4.2 
2.1 
2.0 

160.4 
168.0 
170.0 

1.6 
1.0 
1.6 

1.0 
.6 
.0 

00 

100 

.. 

... 

Av 

Av.var... 

145.2 


6.6 
1.0 

4.7 

147.4 

7.7 
1.6 

6.3 

161.8 

6.0 
1.8 

4.1 

163.0 

4.6 
1.2 

S.O 

155.9 

4.7 
1.7 

8.0 

158.7 

4.2 

2.6 

8.6 
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u 

y«t 

I5iyw». 

lOyeacs. 

lOirean. 

17jetn. 

i 

4 

i 
i 

1 

i 

•4* 

i 
1 

t 

5« 

1 

1 

*i 

i 

1 

1 

*i 

t 
i 

No. 

Cm. 

Om. 

Cm. 

148.0 

Cm. 
3,0 

2.1 

Cm, 

15a  0 
uao 

Cm, 

"as 

as 

Cm. 

15a  0 

Cm. 
2.0 

1.4 

Cm. 

Cm, 

51. 

MOlO 

6.0 

8.9 

15a  8 

ao 

ao 

52. 

154.0 

6.0 

4.0 

53. 

iii.i 

8.8 
6.4 

*"6.i 

2.6 
4.4 

15a  4 

15il 

2.6 
3.5 

1.8 
2,3 

151.1 
15a  4 

54. 

3.3 

1.5 

55. 

157.0 
156.7 
153.2 

4.8 
3.7 
2.8 

3.2 
2.4 
1.9 

I5a8 

2.8 

1.8 

5a 

157.7 

3.7 

2,4 

16a  0 

2.3 

1.5 

57. 

153.2 

.0 

.0 

5a 

ua2 

.8 

.5 

151.4 

2.2 

1.5 

151.6 

.2 

.1 

50. 

155.0 

1.4 

.0 

156.6 

1.0 

1.0 

oa 

152.0 
156.2 
152.1 
155.0 
15«.0 
150.0 

4.0 
8.4 
8.6 
8.8 
4.0 
1.9 

2.7 
%2 
2.4 
2,8 
2.6 
1.2 

153.8 

1.8 

1.2 

61. 

187.1 

158.7 
153.4 
158.7 

1.0 

1.0 

158.7 

02. 

152.0 
15&7 
158.0 
101.8 

-  .1 
8.7 
2.0 
1.9 

-  .7 
2.4 
1.3 
1.2 

63. 

158.7 
159.0 
161.6 

i.o 

.0 
.6 

64. 

66. 

16L4 
149.1 
168.2 

2.7 

1.7 

161.6 
151:0 
163.8 

.2 

l.f 
.6 

.1 
1.3 
.4 

6a 

67. 

Z.2 

2.0 

6a 

leLO 

'i55*6 
159.0 
152.1 

16a  0 

-  .4 

-  .3 

16a  0 

5.4 

3.4 

6a 

■'3.9 

!:! 

"i*6 
2.1 
1.0 

150.6 

2.0 

1.3 

15a  2 

-  .4 

-  .3 

7a 

155.0 
150.8 
152.3 

*.'8 
.2 

.0 
.5 
.1 

154.5 
16a  4 
152.3 

-  .5 
.6 

-  .3 
.4 
.0 

71. 

.72. 

73. 

161.0 

.6 

.4 

152.2 

.6 

.4 

74. 

156.0 

.2 

.1 

158. 4 

1.8 

1.2 

15a  4 

.0 

.0 

75. 

3.5 
1.3 

2.3 

3.0 
1.1 

2.0 

1.6 
1.1 

1.0 

1.1 
.9 

.7 



1.0 
1.3 

.7 

iSo 

107.0 

8.6 

8.6 

8.3 
3.6 

■ 

108.0 

2.0 

1.2 

167.0 
16a  0 

3.6 

1.2 

7a 

77. 

1092 
163.8 
109.5 
164.0 

4.1 
3.8 
8.1 

2.5 
2.4 
8.2 

17a  0 

3.0 

1.8 

17a  0 
164.8 
16a  8 

.8 
1.0 
8.8 

.5 

.6 

2.8 

7a 

79. 

sa 

163.2 
104.2 
162.6 

163.0 
16&0 
164.4 
lfl.4 
167.6 

5.2 
8.2 
3.2 
3.6 
2.3 
4.0 
2.2 
1.3 

8.3 
3.3 
2.0 
1.7 
1.4 
2.5 
1.4 
1.7 

164.4 
16a  3 
164.6 
15a4 

1.2 

2.1 

3.0 

.8 

.7 
1.3 
1.2 

.8 

164.8 
167.0 
164.6 
15a6 

.4 

.7 
.0 
.2 

.2 
.4 
.0 
.1 

81. 

ioa8 

82. 

83. 

:::::!:::;. 

84. 

:::..L.:.. 

164.4 

85. 

..  ,1 

167.0 
160.2 

1.0 

4.8 

.6 

2.0 

16a  0 

17a  8 
16a  0 
17a  I 

LO 
1.6 

.6 
.9 

8a 

87. 

165.0 

2.1 

1.3 

166.4 

.4 

.2 

8a 

16&8 

1.2 

.7 

1.3 

.8 

89. 

16a  3 
16&5 

13 
1.8 

.8 
1.1 

16a  3 
167.6 
167.0 
163.5 
102.8 
17a  8 
102.5 

.0 
1.1 

.0 
.7 

9a 

1618 

2.1 

1.3 

167.7 

91. 

ioa2 

163.0 

92. 

03. 

iSt 

.6 
2.0 

.5 
8.4 

.4 

1.2 

.8 

2.0 

16a  8 

94. 

17a  4 
102.5 

.4 
.0 

.2 
.0 

96. 

.8 

.2 

162.6 
17a  6 

.0 
.2 

.0 
.1 

1617 

17a  6 

1.2 

.0 

.7 
.0 

oa 

97. 

17a  8 
168.0 
171.4 

1.4 
.0 
.8 

.8 
.0 
.8 

in.o 

168.0 
171.4 

.2 
.6 
.0 

.1 
.0 
.0 

oa 

99. 

loa 



IMLO 

2.9 
1.8 

t% 

16a  7 

2.4 
1.5 

1.8 

16a  0 

1.7 
1.0 

1.0 

lot  8 

.7 

.4 

lOLl 

.6 
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7.    AVERAGE   INCREMENTB   IN   HEIGHT,    WEIGHT,    AND  LUNG  CAPACITr. 

A  study  of  the  individual  measurements  in  height  reveals  different 
correlations  m  growth  for  boys  and  girls  above  the  median  (average) 
from  those  below.  That  is,  the  rhythms  of  fluctuations  of  growth 
for  tall  children  differ  materially  from  those  for  short  children.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  norms  found,  which  serve  in  this  connection 
as  a  temporary  expedient  for  estimating  the  relative  heights  of  this 
group  of  children  and  as  a  means  for  dividing  them  into  two  general 
groups,  those  lying  on  and  above  the  median  and  those  lying  below 
the  median.  There  are  some  who  cross  the  median,  and  oUiers  whose 
curves  fluctuate  toward  or  from  the  median.  Those  lying  above 
the  median  height  begin  and  end  their  periods  of  acceleration  and 
arrest  earlier  than  those  below  the  median.  The  increment  tables 
following  give  the  averages  and  average  variations  in  yearly  and 
half-yearly  increments  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  height  and  weight  in 
the  two  Chicago  schools  and  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  results  give  the  greatest  absolute  increment 
and  the  greatest  average  deviations  during  the  adolescent  period, 
beginning  at  12  years  of  age  for  boys  above  the  median  height  and 
beginning  at  lOJ  years  for  the  girls  above  the  median.  This  marked 
acceleration  continues  until  15^  for  boys  and  imtil  13  for  girls. 
For  those  below  the  median  height  the  greatest  average  acceleration 
begins  at  14  years  for  boys,  and  at  llj  years  for  girls,  and  continues, 
for  the  boys,  imtil  17i  and  for  the  girls  xmtil  15^.  The  tables  also 
show  there  is  a  period  of  slightly  more  marked  acceleration  or  arrest 
from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  depending  on  the  relative  height  and  the 
median.  There  then  follows  a  gradual  decrease  in  absolute  and  rela- 
tive increment  until  the  advent  of  the  pubescent  increase.  The 
results  hold  for  each  school  separately  and  for  the  groups  collectively, 
for  boys  and  for  girls. 

No  individuals  were  eliminated  whose  measurements  and  ages  were 
found  to  be  accurate,  but  as  stated  above  there  were  some  whose 
first  measurements  were  below  the  median  and  whose  last  measure- 
ments were  above  the  median ;  these  were  grouped  with  those  above 
the  median.  There  were  a  few  others  whose  first  measurements 
were  above  the  median  and  whose  last  measurements  were  below 
the  median;  these  were  grouped  with  those  below  the  mediaiL  The 
fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  these  latter  children  tend  to  obliterate 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  main  groups,  i.  e.,  they  tend  to  destroy 
rather  than  accentuate  the  most  common  pubescent  tendencies  of 
each  group.  It  did  not,  however,  seem  best  to  form  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  these  '* crosses,"  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  those  above  and  those  below  the 
median. 
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The  rhythms  and  fluctuations  of  growth  in  height  for  the  children 
above  the  median  show  that  these  boys  and  girls  mature  in  physi- 
loogical  growth  earlier  than  those  below  the  median,  since  their  periods 
of  acceleration  and  arrest  begin  earlier  and  end  earlier.  There  are 
individual  measurements  lying  on  either  side  of  these  medians, 
arranged  in  all  probabiUty  in  a  normal  distribution  from  the  tallest 
to  the  shortest  for  each  chronological  age.  If  this  is  the  case,  as 
the  individual  curves  will  show,  we  are  justified  in  making  averages 
or  medians  only  when  the  average  or  norm  is  based  on  the  physio- 
logical age  instead  of  the  chronological  age.  A  new  and  very 
important  educational  problem  is  evoked  here:  How  may  we 
formulate  a  measuring  scale  for  determining  the  physiological  age  of 
the  child?  A  careful  .study  of  individual  growth  curves,  based 
on  consecutive  measurements,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  answer  this 
question. 

These  significant  characteristics  of  tall. and  short  children,  diflEer- 
ing  in  their  periods  of  acceleration  and  arrest,  may  also  be  noted  in 
the  groups  of  200  individuals  whose  heights  and  increments  are  given 
in  Tables  4,  5,  and  13  to  22. 
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Since  these  children  were  not  all  measured  an  equal  number  of 
times  and,  therefore,  individuals  are  constantly  entering  and  leaving 
the  yearly  and  half-yearly  groups,  the  sum  of  the  averages  of  the 
half-yearly  increments  do  not  in  all  cases  equal  the  averages  of  the 
yearly  increments.  These  conditions  vitiate  the  results  in  so  far  that 
we  do  not  have  a  truly  homogeneous  group  throughout.  These  facts 
explain  why  it  is  not  possible  to  get  an  average  increment  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  average  measurement  of  two  intervals, 
since  this  method  would  in  some  cases  give  a  minus  quantity  if  a 
majority  of  tall  individuals  were  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter 
group.  The  individual  increments  also  help  to  explain  why  the  com- 
posite curve  of  the  average  heights  based  on  single  measurements  of 
different  individuals  at  different  ages  does  not  represent  the  growth 
of  any  individual  or  any  group  of  individuals.  Therefore  the  method 
of  finding  averages  on  single  measurements,  which  has  been  univer- 
sally used  in  the  past  (on  account  of  lack  of  data  based  on  consecutive 
measurements),  must  be  abandoned  as  a  method  for  obtaining  norms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  greatest  gains  in  height,  weight, 
and  lung  capacity  among  all  the  boys  and  girls  included  in  tlie  entire 
study.  Those  whose  numbers  are  below  200  have  been  taken  from 
the  tables  just  given  and  the  other  ones  from  the  groups  of  indi- 
vidual growth  curves.    The  largest  increments  of  growth  are  as  follows : 

Table  8. — Largest  individual  incremenU  in  growth. 
Increase  in  Height. 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


Numbers.' 

Age. 

Height. 

Age. 

Height. 

Increase  in  height 

151 

Y.  m.  d. 

12  4    19 

15  1      6 

16  0     2 
15    11    17 

13  5    20 

14  4    24 

Cm. 
137.2 
149.2 
150.0 
154.9 
147.2 
155.2 

Y.  m.  d. 

13  8    19 

16  0     2 

17  1      3 
16    11    18 

14  5     6 

15  5     9 

Cm. 
149.0 
159.0 
170.0 
165.6 
167.6 
166.7 

Cm, 
11.8 
9.8 
U.O 

ia7 
ia3 
las 

PercL 
8.6 

153 

6.7 

153 

6.9 

156 

7.0 

165 

7.0 

174 

6.8 

BOYS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


128 

11      9     9 
14     0     0 

13  2     6 

14  3     0 

166.5 
148.5 
156.1 
150.3 

12      9      7 
15     0     0 

14  4    22 

15  4    15 

166.7 
158.3 
167.0 
160.5 

10.2 
9.8 
10.9 
10.2 

6w5 

176 

6.6 

187 

7  0 

189 

61.4 

GIRLS  BELOW  THE  MEDL/LN  ] 

BEIGB 

T. 

63 

13      2    18 
13     6    30 
11    11      0 
13     5     0 
11      3      4 

139.5 
154.3 
137.0 
141.9 
138.6 

14 
14 
13 
1* 
12 

5      1 
7    20 

3  0 
5      2 

4  9 

149.0 
163.0 
147.3 
153.1 
148.8 

9.5 

8.7 
10.3 
11.2 
10.2 

6.6 

82 

y>  6 

20 

7.5 

106 

7  9 

831 

7.4 

I  These  nambers  correspond  to  those  in  Tables  4, 5,  and  13-22,  and  in  the  Health  Notes,  pp.  118-134. 
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Table  8. — Largest  individiuil  increments  in  growth — Continueu- 
Increase  in  Height — Continued. 

GIRLS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 
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Numbers. 


Age. 

Height. 

Y. 

m.  i. 

Cm. 

10 

9    19 

144.3 

11 

3    22 

146.1 

10 

4    26 

145.6 

10 

10    19 

144.3 

11 

4    23 

146.1 

9 

10    12 

138.9 

10 

9    13 

147.9 

11 

9    12 

147.6 

Age. 


Height. 


Increase  in  height. 


92. 
94. 
#5. 
97. 
99. 
64. 
49. 
310. 


Y.   m,  d. 


11  11 

12  7 


Cm. 
155.8 
157.2 
156.8 
155.8 
157.9 
151.4 
157.5 
158.5 


Cm, 
11.5 
11. 1 
11.2 
11.5 
11.8 
12.5 
9.6 
10.9 


Per  (A. 
7.9 
7.6 
7.7 
8.0 
8.1 
9.0 
6.5 
7.4 


I<ABOE8T  Increments  of  Growth  in  Weight. 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  MEDL/IN  WEIGHT. 


Numbers. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Age. 

Weight. 

Increment. 

151  

Y.  m,  d. 
12      4    19 

15     8     7 

Lb8, 
66.3 
117.0 

Y.    TO.    d. 
13      8    19 
16      6      6 

Lb», 
87.5 
141.7 

Lb». 
21.2 
24.7 

Peret, 
32  0 

172          

21  I 

BOYS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 


176               

14      4    26 
9      8      3 
11    11      2 
14      6      5 

93.2 
70.2 
110.7 
108.0 

15      5      9 
10      8    15 
12    11      7 
15      6    24 

117.5 
87.6 
133.1 
132.0 

24.3 

17.4 
22.4 
24.0 

26  1 

140 

24  7 

1-W              

22  0 

191 

22  2 

GIRLS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 


17 

9    11    26 
13    10    23 

13  11    12 
12    10    26 
12      7      0 

14  5      9 

53.9 
97.9 

78.0 
94.5 

78.1 
111.8 

10    11    30 

14  10     3 

15  1    13 
13    10    23 
13      4    16 
15      5      0 

77.2 
117.3 

97.2 
113.8 

98.1 
131.1 

23.3 
19.4 
19.2 
19.3 
20.0 
19.3 

43.2 

52 

19  8 

54          

24  6 

66 

20  3 

70            

25  5 

74 

17  2 

GIRLS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  WEIGHT. 


101. 
43.. 
2160. 
47.. 

98... 
100., 


24 

79.9 

10 

126.0 

21 

72.2 

10 

1(H.5 

11 

127.0 

0 

103.2 

18 

115.6 

35.7 

8 

149.9 

24.9 

20 

96.8 

24.8 

14 

124.9 

20.4 

24 

147.8 

20.8 

24 

124.2 

21.0 

45.5 
18.0 
34.3 
19.5 
16.3 
2a3 


Largest  Increments  of  Growth  in  Lung  Capacity. 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


Numbers. 

Age. 

lAinff  ca- 
pacity. 

Age. 

Lung  ca- 
pacity. 

Increment. 

151 

Y.   TO.    d. 
14      4      8 
16     0      2 
16     3      6 
10    10      1 

Cu.in. 
163 
170 
215 
106 

Y.   TO.    d. 
15     4      7 
17      1      3 
17      3      3 
11    11    21 

Ou.in. 
210 
220 
265 
150 

Cu.in. 
47 
50 
50 
44 

Perct. 

28.8 

1S3 

28.8 

162 

23.2 

171 

43.4 
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Tabls  8. — Largest  indxviducd  increments  in  growth — Continued. 
Largest  Incrbmbnts  op  Growth  in  Lung  Capacttt — Continued. 

BOYS  ABOVB  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


Nombera. 

Age. 

Lang 
capacity. 

Age. 

Long 
capacity. 

Increment. 

128 

Y,m,d. 
U     9     9 
13     1    21 
13     9    22 
13     3      5 
13      7    14 
13      1    26 

184 
100 
152 
164 
188 
190 

y:iii.ii. 

12  9      7 

13  1    20 

14  10    13 
14      4    22 
14      3    24 
14      2      0 

230 
145 
218 
212 
238 
240 

Cu.in, 

46 
45 
66 
48 
50 
50 

Perc\ 
25.0 

139 

45.0 

179 

187 

192 

199 

36.8 
28.7 
26.6 
83.3 

GIRLS  BELOW  THE  MEDLLN  HEIGHT. 

14 

11  2      9 

12  0     7 
11      1    19 

9      7    24 

13  3    18 

112.8 
130.0 
76.0 
95.0 
128.0 

12  1      6 

13  0    15 
12      1      2 
10      6    27 

14  5      2 

180.0 
18a  0 
112.0 
130.0 
16a  0 

67.2 

5ao 

36.0 
35.0 
82.0 

59.5 

19 

3&5 

20 

46w3 

21 

36.8 

53 

25.0 

GIRLS  ABOVE  THE  MEDIAN  HEIGHT. 


36 

10  2      7 
6      5    17 

11  4      8 

13  10    14 

14  10      5 

96 
70 
142 
154 
190 

11  8    11 
7      5    17 

12  4      0 
10     5      0 
15    10      2 

159.2 
106.0 
190.0 
190.0 
234.0 

63.2 
38.0 
48.0 
38.0 
44.0 

65.8 

46 

51.2 

46 

33.8 

86 

23.4 

86 

23.1 

The  greatest  yearly  gain  in  height  for  these  boys  below  the  median 
is  approximately  10  centimeters  f>er  year,  and  as  a  rule  these  gains 
are  made  after  14  years  of  age;  for  those  above  the  median  the  gain 
is  approximately  the  same,  but  occurs  at  14  or  earlier.  The  greatest 
gain  in  height  for  girls  below  the  median  is  from  9  to  11  centimeters, 
and  occurs  after  12  years;  for  those  above  the  median  height  it  is 
from  10 J  to  11  and  occurs  before  12  years  of  age. 

The  greatest  gains  in  weight  are  after  12 J  for  the  boys  below  the 
median  and  eatlier  for  those  above  median  height,  as  a  rule.  For 
the  girls  the  greatest  gains  are  after  13  for  those  below  and  before  13 
for  those  above  the  median. 

The  greatest  gains  in  lung  capacity  are  after  14  as  a  rule  for  the  boys 
below  median  height  and  before  for  those  above  median  height.  For 
girls  there  is  little  difference  between  those  above  and  those  below 
median  height. 

In  an  extensive  study  on  physical  growth,  based  on  single  meas- 
urements. Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  *  calls  attention  to  the  asymmetrical 
nature  of  the  trend  of  the  growth  curves  and  holds  that  large,  tall 
children  make  their  most  rapid  growth  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  small 
ones,  since  the  average  and  median  values  do  not  coincide.  By  using 
the  same  data,  given  by  Bowditch,  Dr.  Franz  Boas  *  applies  supple- 
mentary statistical  methods  and  concludes  that  Bowditch's  conclu- 
sions are  untenable.     He  says : 

The  asymmetry  is  not  accidental,  for  there  will  be  as  many  children  on  a  stage  of 
dc.  elopment  corresponding  to  that  of  their  age  plus  a  certain  length  of  time  as  corre- 
spmiding  to  that  of  their  age  mious  a  certain  length  of  time. 


»  Bowdilch,  II.  p.    Growth  of  children.    Tenth  an.  rep.  Mass.  Bd.  Health. 
>  Boas,  F.    Ou  Townoend  Porter's  investigation  of  school  children  of  £i^  Louis. 
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In  his  several  reports  on  the  growth  cf  St.  Louis  children,  Dr. 
William  T.  Porter  *  finds  the  same  asymmetrical  trends  noted  by  Bow- 
ditch  and  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  mean 
and  average.  Boas  very  plainly  states:  "I  can  not  acknowledge 
that  the  conclusions  reached  regarding  the  growth  of  tall  and  short 
children  are  correct."  He  finds  the  constant  occurring  differences 
and  their  regular  distribution  between  the  mean  and  the  average 
furnish  the  best  proof  that  the  curves  under  consideration  are  not 
probability  curves.  He  believes,  if  this  is  the  case,  neither  the  average* 
nor  the  mean,  nor  the  most  frequent  value  represents  the  type  of  the 
age  to  which  the  curve  refers.  This  can  be  determined  only  by 
detailed  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  asymmetries. 

To  simmiarize  briefly  the  differences  in  the  two  points  of  view 
Boas  maintains  that — 

When  we  consider  children  of  a  certain  age,  we  may  say  that  they  will  not  all  be  on 
the  same  stage  of  development.  Some  will  have  reached  a  point  just  corresponding 
to  their  age,  while  others  will  be  a  little  behind,  and  still  others  in  advance  of  their  age. 
Conf«equently  the  values  of  their  measurements  will  not  exactly  correspond  to  those 
of  their  age.  We  may  assume  that  the  difference  between  their  stage  of  development 
and  that  belonging  to  their  exact  age  is  due  to  accidental  causes;  so  that  just  as  many 
will  be  less  developed  as  further  developed  than  the  average  child  of  a  particular  age. 
Or  there  will  be  as  many  children  on  a  stage  of  development  corresponding  to  that  of 
their  age  plus  a  certain  length  of  time  as  corresponding  to  that  of  their  age  minus  a 
certain  length  of  time.— i^ci^nce,  n.  «.  i.,  227. 

Porter's  assumptions  are  based  on  Bowditch's  data  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  he  maintains  that — 

The  type  of  a  certain  deviation  from  the  mean  of  an  age  will  show  the  same  degree 
of  deviation  from  the  mean  at  any  subsequent  age;  for  example,  a  type  boy  in  the  75 
percentile  grade  at  age  6  will  throughout  his  growth  be  heavier  than  75  per  cent  of 
boys  of  his  own  age. — Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St,  Louis,  4,  p.  i9S. 

Boas  objects  to  this  assumption  and  holds  that  the  average  chil- 
dren do  not  hold  their  percentile  rank.  The  individual  growth  curves 
included  in  the  present  investigation  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  this  much-disputed  question.  It  will  be  shown  that  both 
writers  are  partially  correct,  but  neither  could  see  the  significance 
of  his  conclusion  from  the  data  at  hand. 

8.    INDIVIDUAL   GROWTH   CURVES, 
(a)  BBIOHT  AND  WEIGHT. 

The  series  of  28  charts  show  the  individual  growth  curves  in  height, 
weight,  and  lung  capacity  for  170  individuals,  giving  in  all  510  indi- 
vidual growth  curves  for  various  periods  between  3  years  9  months 
and  18  years  6  months. 

In  carrying  out  a  comparison  graphically  among  forms  so  dissimilar 
in  absolute  size  as  those  of  height,  body  weight,  and  lung  capacity, 

»  Porter,  W.  T.    Tho  CTOwth  of  St.  Louia  children. 
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it  was  thought  best  to  use  the  following  units.  In  the  height  and 
weight  curves  the  same  base  line  division  of  20  millimeters  equals  12 
months  in  age,  while  for  the  ordinates  or  vertical  lines  40  millimeteis 
equal  20  centimeters  in  height  and  10  millimeters  represent  20  pounds 
in  weight.     In  the  lung  capacity  charts  a  base  line  division  of  15  milli- 


meters is  used  for  12  months  in  age,  and  in  the  vertical  or  ordinates 
10  millimeters  represent  20  cubic  inches  in  limg  capacity.  The  origi- 
nal charts  have  been  reduced  in  size  and  the  millimeter  lines  taken 
out.  The  black  lines  represent  distances  of  20  millimeters  on  the 
height  and  weight  charts  and  15  and  10  millimeters  on  the  lung 
capacity  charts. 
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The  same  Arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  same  individuals,  respec- 
tively, for  each  of  the  15  groups  for  all  curves,  for  all  health  notes,  and 
for  all  indices.  The  circles  give  the  time  of  measurement;  the.ordi- 
nates  represent  the  measurements  accurately  to  within  0.4  of  a  cen- 
timeter or  less,  and  the  abscissae  the  exact  age  within  14  days  or  less. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  direction  of  the  curves  shows  the 
absolute  increase,  decrease,  or  uniformity  of  the  increment  of  growth. 
A  straight  line  of  uniform  pitch  indicates  an  absolute  increment  for 
the  same  individual;  therefore,  in  general,  the  degree  of  pitch  of  the 
line  (curve)  shows  the  relative  amounts  of  increase  of  absolute  incre- 
ments for  the  same  individual,  and  a  change  of  the  direction  of  a  line 
at  any  circle  (or  point  of  measurement)  indicates  a  decrease  in  the 
absolute  increment  if  the  line  turns  toward  the  horizontal,  and  an 
increase  if  it  turns  toward  the  vertical.  The  charts,  therefore,  like 
most  growth  curves,  show  graphically  the  absolute  increments  and 
not  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the  initial  measurements  from 
period  to  period.  The  relative  gain  or  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease 
may  be  obtaind  from  the  preceding  tables  (4, 5,  and  13-22)  for  com- 
parison, if  desired. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  to  select  the  individuals  was 
made  in  the  charts  except  to  include  a  few  that  are  tall  and  a  few 
that  are  short  in  order  that  the  height  curves  may  be  followed 
individually  from  measurement  to  measurement.  The  wide  distri- 
bution of  individuals  from  tallest  to  shortest  may  be  noticed  as  a 
general  characteristic  of  this  group;  there  is  a  range  of  35  centi- 
meters in  height  between  the  tallest  boy  and  the  shortest  boy  at  14J 
years.  Since  this  wide  range  of  distribution  is  uniformly  present  for 
all  ages,  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  some  very  tall  children  with 
some  short  ones  may  be  nicely  observed  when  compared  with  the 
dotted  curve  which  is  "Boas's  normal  curve"  based  on  the  measure- 
ments of  45,151  boys  for  otic  measurement  each. 

A  study  of  these  height  curves  reveals  at  once  that  each  boy  holds 
approximately  his  relative  position  in  the  group  for  the  periods 
included  (Nos.  1,  8,  and  9  are  the  only  curves  that  cross,  and  in  only 
one  of  these  instances  are  two  curves  intersected),  and  on  a  per- 
centile basis  each  would  retain  approximately  his  percentile  grade; 
and  that  the  relative  shifting  of  the  b^inning  of  the  adolescent 
acceleration  from  12 J  years  for  the  tallest  boy  (No.  2)  to  16  years 
for  the  shortest  boy  (No.  11)  is  a  notable  characteristic  which  has 
been  referred  to  from  time  to  time  in  the  preceding  pages.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  slight  retardation  before  pubescent  acceleration 
b^ins,  and  this,  together  with  the  shifting  of  the  p>eriod,  causes  the 
curves  to  approximate  in  appearance  a  series  of  concentric  arcs  of 
varying  sizes  where  a  chronological  point  in  the  lower  or  outer  arcs 
is  reached  later  than  in  inner  or  upper  arcs.     If  No.  1  curve,  which  is 
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abnormal,  is  eliminated,  there  may  be  observed  a  fanning  out  of  the 
curves  from  childhood  to  adolescence.  When  the  individual  growth 
curves  in  height  for  all  the  boys  from  both  schools  are  compared,  it 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  frequently  an  individual  fluctuation  in 
growth  from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  boy,  and 


there  is  a  remarkable  imif ormity  in  the  increase  of  increment  after  6 
or  8  years  to  the  period  of  pubescent  acceleration,  with  a  sli^t 
decrease  just  before  the  adolescent  acceleration. 

The  girls'  curves  illustrate  at  a  glance  smaller  stature  than  that  of 
the  bojrs  before  1 1  years  and  after  14.  There  is  also  here  a  uniformity 
in  regard  to  relative  stature  for  each  individual  throughout  the  periods 
included,  and  an  earlier  pubescent  acceleration  in  the  cases  where 
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there  is  an  increase  during  this  period.  The  general  trend  of 
curves  shows  slight  decrease  in  increments  from  7  years  tc 
accelerated  period,  which  like  that  of  the  boys,  varies  in  occur 
with  the  initial  height;  the  period  of  rapid  growth  is  earlier  fo 
taUer  girls;  the  shorter  girls,  hke  the  shorter  boys,  roach  their  mat 
in  growth  at  an  older  age.    In  Chart  IVa  (p.  42),  for  example 


tallest  girl  of  the  group  attained  her  maximum  height  at  14^  ; 
of  age  and  the  shortest  at  17  years  and  3  months. 

When  the  curves  for  the  girls  are  extended  to  the  earlier  perio 
childhood,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  change  or  variability  in  the  i 
ments  from  5  to  7  years  of  age,  with  a  small  range  of  diffen 
similar  to  the  boys  during  these  earlier  years.  There  is  a  slight 
in  the  curves,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  1 1  years,  aside 
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the  curves  No.  1  and  No.  9  of  Chart  Va,  for  example,  which  show  no 
retardation  or  acceleration  during  the  prepubescent  and  pubescent 
periods;  the  drop  is  more  noticeable  with  girls  than  with  boys.  A 
period  of  marked  retardation  before  adolescence  is  usually  followed  by 
a  period  of  rapid  acceleration  during  adolescence.  If  the  increment  of 
growth  before  adolescence  is  relatively  uniform,  this  uniformity  tends 


to  persist  throughout  adolescence;  and, as  maybe  noted  with  No.  1 
in  Chart  Va  (p.  43)  and  No.  1  in  Chart  la  (boys)  (p.  88),  when  there  is 
unusually  rapid  growth  for  the  individual  from  7  years  to  the  beginning 
of  adolescence,  there  is  a  decrease  durisg  adolescence,  i.  e.,  a  reversion 
of  the  common  rhythmic  order. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  boys,  when  compared  with  the  Horace 
Mann  boys,  show  a  closer  range  of  distribution  during  adolescence: 
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they  are  inferior,  on  the  average,  in  stature,  and  show  more  indi- 
vidual fluctuations  from  measurement  to  measurement,  which  may 
be  due,  in  some  instances,  to  slight  variations  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  measurements  were  made,  such  as  the  time  of  day,  the 
reading  of  the  stadiometer,  or  rhythms  occurring  during  certam 
times  of  the  month  or  year,  since  the  measurements  were  taken  at 


such  short  intervals  that  the  variation  of  a  few  centimeters  would  be 
very  apparent  in  the  curves  as  plotted. 

The  22  individuals  in  CJharts  XHIa  and  XlVa  are  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  schools  and  from  homes  similar  to  those  of  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  but  they  form  part  of  a  much  larger  body  of  students. 
In  Chart  Xllla  the  individuals  are  taken  at  random,  but  in  Chart  XTVa 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  cases  of  arrested  growth.    The  growth 
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curves  in  height  for  both  groups,  like  all  the  Horace  Mann  School 
children,  show  fewer  individual  fluctuations  than  those  of  the  Parker 
School  and,  aside  from  No.  6  (Chart  XlVa),  there  is  a  very  close 
parallelism  between  the  varying  heights  and  the  varying  weights  of 
the  different  individuals,  i.  e.,  the  taller  children  are  the  heavier. 


No.  1  (Chart  XlVa)  is  the  tallest  girl  included  in  this  study  and  her 
weight  curve  deviates  from  the  general  tendency  in  that  its  form  is 
similar  to  the  height  curve.  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  height  incre- 
ments over  the  initial  heights  for  a  given  chronological  age  from  6 
to  18  is  so  comparatively  imiform  for  each  individual  that  the  growth 
curves  may  enable  one,  in  the  future,  to  prophesy  with  considerable 
accuracy  how  tall  a  child  of  normal  growth  will  be  at  any  subsequent 
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age  within  the  interim,  providing  his  or  her  relation  to  a  given  median, 
or  norm,  be  known. 

The  trend  of  the  height  curve,  aside  from  the  period  just  previous 
to  the  accelerated  pubescent  growth,  tends  toward  convexity.  If 
there  is  imusually  rapid  growth  for  the  individual  from  7  years  to 
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m 
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T 
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the  beginning  of  adolescence,  there  is  a  decrease  during  adolescence, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  reversion  of  the  common  rhythmic  order. 

Of  the  170  boys  and  girls  whose  height  curves  are  plotted  for  the 
preadolescent  and  adolescent  ages,  a  few  show  a  regular  uniform  rate 
of  increase  at  pubescence,  a  much  larger  number  show  an  accelerated 
rate,  and  fewer  show  a  decrease  in  gain. 
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The  cases  of  marked  arrest,  or  retardation,  in  growth  in  height 
with  this  group  of  children  occur  usually  during  the  early  adolescent 
period  and  persist  through  the  period. 


WEIGHT. 


The  individual  weight  curves  have  certain  characteristics  which 
are  interestingly  significant  when  compared  with  the  height  curves. 


With  the  exception  of  No.  9  (Chart  la),  who  is  heavier  than  the  others 
for  his  height,  the  boys'  heights  and  weights  are  as  a  rule  relatively 
proportionate  to  each  other.  The  five  boys  below  median  height  (Nos. 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  of  the  first  chart)  are  also  the  five  lightest,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  10,  whose  nutrition  is  poor.  The  boys  hold  the 
same  relative  positions  in  the  series  in  reference  to  both  height  and 
^-rht. 
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Though  there  axe  more  individual  fluctuations  in  growth  in  weight 
than  in  height,  there  is  also  a  wide  range  of  individual  differences,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  No.  2  of  the  first  group  at  14  years  of  age  is 
60i  pounds  heavier  than  No.  14.  The  striking  differences  between  the 
two  series  of  curves  are:  The  weight  ciuves  tend  toward  concavity 
and  the  height  curves  toward  concavity  just  before  the  pubescent 


acceleration,  and  then  both  toward  convexity;  the  height  curves 
never  fall  below  the  previous  measurement,  except  in  a  few  instances 
for  a  millimeter  or  two,  and  the  weight  may  go  above  or  drop  below 
the  previous  measurement.  In  several  instances  boys  lost  in  weight, 
and  these  losses  divert  the  curves  from  their  relative  positions  with'm 
the  group,  which  may  later  be  regained. 
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The  curves  of  weight  show  to  a  marked  degree  a  decrease  in  relar 
tivo  increment  from  6  to  1 1  or  13  years  of  age,  the  latter  limit  varying 
with  the  relative  height  and  weight  of  the  individual.  After  this 
there  is  a  marked  acceleration.  The  uniformity  of  increase  in  height 
and  weight  increments  certainly  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  vigilant  watching  and  remedial  exercises  on  the 
part  of  the  examiners  in  this  school,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  con- 


crete evidence  of  the  great  value  of  physical  examinations  and  medical 
inspection  for  growing  children. 

Girls  are  relatively  heavier  than  the  boys,  and  the  weight  curves 
show  less  tendency  toward  concavity,  with  slightly  more  individual 
fluctuations.  There  ar^  no  cases  of  a  loss  of  weight  previous  to  16 
years  of  age;  in  many  instances  (Chart  IVa,  for  example)  the  taller 
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girls  are  as  a  rule  heavier.  In  a  general  way  each  individual  retains 
her  relative  position  in  regard  to  height.  In  Group  V  there  are  three 
cases  of  loss  in  weight  after  17  years  of  age  and  two  previous  to  this 
age.  No.  7  diverts  from  this  tendency  of  her  group^  being  the  heaviest 
after  8  years. 

There  is  apparent  confusion  in  the  complexity  of  weight  curves  for 
Group  Vila,  but  if  the  curves  of  those  whose  growth  in  height  was 


arrested  are  eliminated,  and  allowance  is  made  for  a  decrease  for  the 
last  year  of  the  period  in  this  chart,  the  remaining  curves  tend  to 
follow  those  of  the  other  groups.  The  continued  retardation  in  the 
curves  in  height  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  period  of  arrest  in  weight. 
The  instabihty  in  growth  in  weight  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  inter- 
secting curves  in  Chart  XIa.  No .  5  loses  in  weight  in  a  maimer  similar 
to  the  retardation  of  growth  in  height,  but  the  loss  in  weight  doeg 

7166^—14 4  ^  , 
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not  occur  until  a  year  and  a  half  later  than  the  loss  of  growth  in 
height.  In  general,  an  arrest  of  growth  in  height  after  15  is  also 
accompanied  in  this  group  by  a  cessation  of  growth  in  weight,  which 
is  unusual.  Some  other  unusual  relationships  between  height  and 
weight  are  illustrated  in  Chart  Xlla ;  these  are  particularly  evident  in 
the  case  of  No.  1,  who,  while  fairly  tall,  is  symmetrical  and  fat,  with 
a  marked  deviation  from  any  of  the  previous  weight  curves,  and 


I 


§ 


No.  6,  who  is  also  overweight,  and  illustrates  the  same  type  of  devia- 
tion. Most  of  the  other  girls  are  imder  weight,  but  show  no  imusual 
tendencies.  The  weight  curves  of  the  very  stout  girls  in  this  group 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  in  the  other  charts. 

The  trend  of  the  weight  curves  in  contrast  from  the  height  curves 
is  toward  concavity,  with  more  marked  concavity  (or  loss  of  incre- 
ments of  gain  between  8  and  13  years)  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
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The  weight  curves  are  characterized  by  a  period  of  rapid  accelera- 
tion during  adolescence,  except  in  cases  of  marked  arrest,  which  are 
usually  accompanied  by  marked  arrest  in  growth  in  height.  There 
are  very  few  curves  of  a  imiform  increment  of  growth  during 
adolescence. 

Marked  arrests  of  growth  in  weight,  like  those  of  height,  occur 
during  the  adolescent  period. 


The  heavier  boys  and  girls  are  the  taller  boys  and  girls,  and  there 
is  a  close  parallelism  between  the  relative  rank  in  height  of  a  boy  or 
girl  and  his  or  her  relative  weight  within  a  group. 

The  boys  and  girls  below  median  height  have  their  periods  of  rapid 
pubescent  acceleration  in  weight  later  than  those  above,  since  the 
same  general  principles  of  physiological  age  hold  for  weight  as  for 
height. 
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(6)  LUNO  CAPACITT. 

It  win  be  noted  in  the  boys'  lung  capacity  curves  tibiat  No.  9,  in 
the  first  chart,  who  is  relatively  heavier  than  the  others  for  his  height, 
also  has  more  lung  capacity.  This  is  significant,  since  the  other  boys 
hold  approximately  their  relative  places  for  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity.    For  example,  in  the  third  group  (Chart  Ula)  there  are  a 


number  of  short,  light  boys  in  the  group,  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
there  are  a  number  of  boys  with  inferior  limg  capacity.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  growth  in  height  in  the  case  of  No.  11  are  also  apparent  in 
the  lung-capacity  development.  like  w^ht,  lung  capacity  shows 
occasional  losses,  and  the  curves  tend  toward  concavity,  which 
shows  the  increments  increase  less  from  9  to  13  than  during  any  other 
period  for  boys.    The  rapid  gains  and  losses  at  the  beginning  may 
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be  due  in  several  instances  to  the  new  factor  of  voluntary  control 
required  for  this  measurement  and  the  mental  adjustments  necessary 
to  meet  such  a  test.  These  curves,  like  the  others,  show  compara- 
tively few  cases  of  crossing  when  the  large  numbers  of  possibilities 
are  considered.  The  range  of  differences  is  not  so  marked  as  in 
height  the  curves  are  more  closely  grouped  than  those  of  weight. 
There  is  a  close  massing  of  the  curves  for  the  Francis  W.  Parker  boys. 

Among  the  girls  some  striking  similarities  to  growth  in  height  and 
weight  may  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  normal  direction  of  limg  capacity 
cmr^es.  For  example,  in  Chart  Va,  No.  1  shows  little  or  no  accelerar 
tion  at  adolescence;  the  same  is  true  for  No.  9  in  height  and  lung 
capacity;  No.  5's  curves  are  very  similar,  as  also  are  those  of  Nos.  4 
and  10.  It  is  apparent  the  girls'  lung  capacity  curves  show  less 
concavity  or  decrease  in  absolute  increment  between  9  and  14  than 
the  boys.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  that  the  ffda  are 
becoming  superior  to  the  boys  in  height  and  weight  during  this 
period,  only  to  drop  back  later  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity. 
The  lung  capacity  ciurves  of  the  girls  differ  in  their  general  trend  from 
those  of  the  boys  and  follow  the  same  tendency  as  the  weight  curves 
of  the  girls. 

In  Chart  XlVb  the  same  arrests  in  lung  capacity  are  illustrated  as 
in  height  and  weight.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Nos.  4,  7,  and  11, 
and  also  of  No.  12,  who  is  very  light,  but  tall,  and  has  an  exception- 
ally small  lung  capacity.  The  lung  capacity  curves,  like  those  of 
height  and  weight,  are  irregular,  and  are  indicative  of  instability  of 
imiform  increase  in  development.  The  long  interim  between  meas^ 
urements  is  responsible  in  some  instances  for  the  crossiag.  In  Chart 
VUb  there  is  a  peculiar  massing  of  curves,  due  to  the  arrest  of  Nos. 
5, 6,  8, 10,  and  11.  No.  1  's  position  may  be  due  to  some  after  effect  of 
pnemnonia.  The  close  relation  between  weight  and  lung  capacity 
is  again  illustrated  in  No.  1  of  Chart  Xllb,  who  is  extraordhiarily 
stout,  with  large  lung  capacity;  No.  3  shows  the  same  retardation 
in  lung  capacity  as  in  height  and  weight. 

While  there  are  several  cases  of  parallelism  in  relative  positions  in 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  there  are  some  interesting  excep- 
tions. In  Chart  IVb,  Nos.  2,  6,  and  8  are  underweight  and  have  less 
lung  capacity  than  their  heights  would  seem  to  justify.  No.  8  has  a 
poor  health  record,  and  the  other  cases  would  help  to  augment  the 
suggestion  previously  made  that  there  is  a  closer  relationship  between 
lung  capacity  and  weight  than  with  height.  This  is  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  and  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later.  The  girls 
are  inferior  to  the  boys  in  lung  capacity  in  the  later  adolescent  period, 
which  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  on  the  basis  of  hygienic 
conditions  and  dress. 
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The  boys  have  greater  lung  capacity  than  the  girls  at  all  periods 
except  between  13  and  14  years. 

The  annual  increase  in  lung  capacity  is  slightly  less  r^ular  than 
that  of  weight,  and  the  curves  tend  toward  the  same  concave  form. 

The  concavity  of  the  Itmg-capacity  ciurves,  like  those  of  weight,  is 
more  marked  with  boys  than  girls. 

Marked  arrests  in  height  and  weight  are  uniformly  accompanied 
by  arrest  in  growth  of  lung  capacity. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  uniform  increase  in  increments  of  growth 
in  limg  capacity  during  adolescence. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  greatest  limg  capacity  are  almost  invariably 
those  of  greatest  height  and  weight,  and  each  frequently  maintains 
his  or  her  relative  position  within  the  group. 

The  boys  and  girls  above  and  below  median  hei^t  differ  in  th^ 
periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  lung  capacity  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  differences  in  height  and  weight. 

9.    THE   RELATION   OP  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS   TO   GROWTH. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  detail  in  this  bulletin  the  relations 
between  physical  defects,  diseases,  and  nutrition,  and  growth  in 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  but  the  data,  as  far  as  available 
from  the  physicians'  records,  are  included  in  order  that  comparisons 
and  further  conclusions  may  be  made  by  those  who  wish  to  follow 
up  these  details.  The  aim  here,  as  in  all  phases  of  this  investigation, 
is  to  present  the  source  material  in  such  form  that  future  inductive 
studies  may  be  pursued  by  the  writer  or  by  others  who  wish  to  use 
the  data. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  more  marked  relations  be- 
tween defects  or  diseases  and  growth  in  weight  than  in  height,  although 
the  height  is  affected  by  conditions  of  long  standing.  For  example, 
No.  1,  Chart  la,  is  the  tallest  individual  in  this  group  imtil  13  years  of 
age,  after  which  he  gradually  loses  his  relative  position.  Accelerated 
growth  and  resistance  to  disease  go  hand  in  hand.  Adenoid  growths 
materially  affect  physical  development. 

No.  10,  Chart  la,  has  the  characteristic  rhythms  of  growth  in  height 
and  almost  none  in  weight.  The  weight  height  and  vital  indices 
indicate  subnormal  nutrition.  This  is  even  mor6  marked  in  the  case 
of  No.  14.  A  child  may  of  course  be  short  and  light  and  still  have 
normal  growth  in  height  and  weight,  providing  the  weight  height 
relationship  is  normal. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuaU  whose  curves  in  height^  weighty  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  CharU  la  and  h, 

(Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  In  Tables  21  and  22  are:  1-150;  8-147;  6-194;  7-198;  8-191 
10-114;  11-170;  12-150;  13-111;  14-106.) 

1.  Health  good  at  entrance;  at  7  heart  irregular  and  intermittent,  cautioned  with 
^  to  exercise  (note  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight);  anemic  at  8  (note  drop 
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in  wdgjit  curve);  at  10  heart  regular  and  nonnal;  at  11  special  shoes  for  flat  feet,  also 
corrective  exercises;  at  14  injured  knee.    Parents  American. 

2.  During  childhood  had  whooping  cou^,  mumps,  measles,  scariet  fev^,  and 
inflammatory  riieumatism;  at  10}  heart  was  irregular  and  continued  to  remain  sli^tly 
irregular.    Mother  American,  faUier  English. 

3.  Health  good  at  entrance;  slight  hereditary  tendency  to  nervousness;  had  measles 
between  6  and  7  and  chicken  pox  and  bronchial  pneumonia  between  7  and  8;  just 
previous  to  measurements  ol  9  years  was  recovering  from  measles;  at  10  t<Misils  slightly 
enlazged,  remaining  so  imtil  11. 

4.  Health  excellent  at  entrance,  but  had  had  whooping  cough  and  measles;  riiinosia 
at  9}  which  continued  imtil  11}  years,  after  which  condition  imj^oved. 

5.  Health  good  at  entrance,  but  had  had  measles  at  3;  at  5}  jxMture  poor;  *  at  7} 
posture  poor;  heart  slightly  irregular  at  8;  astigmatism;  corrective  work  begun  in 
gymnasium  at  8};  bronchial  cold  at  last  measurement. 

6.  Condition  good  at  entrance,  but  tendency  to  colds  and  had  had  whooping  cou^; 
at  14  condition  good;  shoulders  round  at  16;  improved  at  17. 

7.  Excellent  health,  but  had  had  scariet  fever,  complicated  with  mastoid  opera- 
tion; measles,  chicken  pox;  adenoids  removed  (note  rise  in  wei^t  curve);  ccmditiOQ 
good  during  remainder  of  the  time.    Mother  American,  father  German. 

8.  Weak  throat  at  11;  condition  good  at  14.    Mother  American,  father  Ens^iaih. 

9.  Health  good  at  entrance,  but  had  had  scariet  fever,  whooping  cough,  and  malaria; 
at  14}  had  malaria,  flat  feet,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  follicular  conjunctivitis;  at  15} 
improvement;  at  18  good,  imder  occulist's  care.    Parents  American. 

10.  At  entrance  had  had  measles  and  bronchitis;  tendency  to  bronchitis;  fair  health, 
tires  easily;  poor  nutrition,  slight  pigeon  breast  at  7;  health  better  at  8,  also  eyes, 
which  were  weak;  at  14  left  eye  injured. 

11.  Health  generally  good;  eyes  weak  between  13  and  14;  gave  trouble  between  16 
and  17  Parents  American. 

12.  At  entrance  had  had  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  scariet  fever,  mumps; 
restless;  at  13  had  operation  for  appendicitis;  at  15}  ccmdition  good,  followed  by 
bicycle  accident. 

13.  Excellent  health,  but  has  had  measles;  nervous  child;  shoulders  round;  fore- 
skin long,  bad  habits  at  8;  condition  fair,  but  restless  at  10;  at  11  condition  fur; 
posture  poor  at  13. 

14.  Health  good  on  entering,  but  had  had  whooping  cou^;  tendency  to  tonsillitiB; 
at  8  had  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed;  at  9  well  until  severe  attack  of  tonsillitis;  at 
10  condition  good,  but  foreskin  inflamed;  also  at  11  and  12;  nervous  temperament; 
high  arched  palate. 

[The  health  notes  for  the  other  individuals  may  be  found  in  Section  III,  Statistical 
Material,  pp.  118-124.] 

10.    WEIGHT-HEIGHT   AND  VITAL  INDICES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  most  practical  indices  of  growth  is  the 
weight-height  coefficient,  which  expresses  the  comparative  solidity  or 
robustness  of  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal, 
his  general  nutrition.  The  following  table  gives  the  weight-height  and 
also  the  vital  indices  of  the  pupils  whose  heights,  weights,  and  lung 
capacities  are  expressed  by  the  curves  given  in  Charts  la  and  lb  to 
XrV,  inclusive.  The  weight-height  index  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  (in  kilograms)  by  the  height  (in  centimeters) ;  this  ^ves  the 
fraction  of  a  kilogram  which  the  individual  possesses  in  weight  for 

»  V.  hooiiing  cough  between  6  and  7  (sllgh  depression  In  weight). 
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each  centimeter  of  height.  The  vital  index  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  lung  capacity  (in  liters)  by  the  weight  (in  kilograms) ;  this  pves 
.the  fraction  of  a  kUoliter  which  the  individual  possesses  in  lung 
capacity  for  each  kilogram  of  weight. 

The  numbers  at  the  top  of  this  table  refer  to  the  successive  meas- 
urements shown  by  the  circles  in  Charts  la  and  lb  and  indicate  the 
age  in  half-year  periods;  the  nimibers  at  the  left  in  the  vertical  col- 
umn refer  to  the  individual  curves  as  numbered  on  the  charts.  The 
upper  row  of  figures  in  hundredths  express  in  each  case  the  wdght- 
height  index;  the  lower  row  in  thousandths,  the  vital  index. 

The  weight-height  indices  increase  steadily  in  nearly  all  cases  from 
5^  to  18  years  of  age,  which  shows  that  weight  increases  more  rapidly 
than  height.  The  lowest  ratio  in  this  group  of  boys  is  0.15  at  6  years 
and  the  highest  0.40  at  17i  years  of  age.  There  is  little  or  no  appar- 
ent difference,  as  a  rule,  between  the  tall  boys  and  the  short  boys, 
except  that  the  tall  individuals  have  high  indices  early.  This 
clearly  substantiates  the  two  important  conclusions  previously  stated 
that  the  development  in  height  and  weight,  as  a  rule,  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  second  conclusion  that  any  normal  physiological 
change  in  the  height  or  weight  occurs  earlier  for  tall  children.  For 
example,  if  we  take  the  index  0.23  as  representing  a  pven  physio- 
logicid  stage  of  development,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  time  shifts 
chronologically  in  a  fairly  uniform  manner  between  7  and  8  years  of 
age  with  No.  1  to  14  J  years  for  No.  14. 
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The  gain  in  lung  capacity  or  vital  index  also  increases  with  age  and 
in  general  follows  the  tendencies  just  indicated  for  the  weight-height 
indices. 
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The  following  table  ^ves  the  averages  of  all  the  wdght-height 
and  vital  indices  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  from  the  two  groups  of 
schools: 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  averages  destroy  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  relation  of  the  growth  in  weight  and  height,  since  the 
fluctuations  due  to  physiological  maturity  counteract  each  other  in 
a  manner  that  neutralizes  rhythmic  tendencies.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  weight  with  boys  in  proportion  to  the  height  increases  just 
over  100  per  cent  fromSi  to  IJi  years;  the  increase  with  the  girls 
is  sUghtly  less  than  that  of  the  boys.  It  is  very  difficult  to  observe 
nodes  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  aspects  of  growth,  but  appar- 
ently there  is  an  increase  at  10^  and  another  at  14^  years  of  age. 
This  substantiates  the  previous  conclusion  that  the  pubescent  accel- 
eration in  weight  precedes  that  of  hdght,  and  that  weight  continues 
to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  height  after  14^  years  for  boys. 
These  two  nodes  may  be  noted  to  appear  approximately  at  10  and 
13i  for  the  girls. 

There  is  less  increase  in  relative  growth  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
limg  capacity  than  in  the  case  of  height.  For  boys  the  increase  from 
5^  to  17^  IB  from  30  to  40  per  cent  when  averages  are  taken,  and  for 
girls  there  is  less  increase.  These  average  results,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  weight  indices,  are  not  representative  of  individual  development, 
since  they  are  averages. 

11.  THE  COEEELATION  OF  OBOWTH  IN  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  TO  SEXUAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Selecting  the  individual  growth  curves  of  the  girls  whose  first  men- 
struation has  been  carefully  recorded  in  years,  months,  and  days, 
and  placing  them  in  a  chart  (No.  XVa),  it  is  at  once  apparent  there  is 
a  direct  correlation  between  physiological  age  as  evidenced  by  height 
and  weight  and  the  advent  of  menstrual  functions.  The  tallest  and 
heaviest  girl  (No.  1,  Chart  IVa)  in  the  group  from  the  three  schools 
began  her  pubescent  acceleration  in  height  with  the  usual  accompany- 
ing changes  in  weight  at  about  10  years.  This  is  unusually  early,  but 
is  accoimted  for  by  the  previoudy  established  conclusion  that  her 
height,  weight,  and  healthy  constitution  indicated  an  early  physio- 
logical development.  As  indicated  by  the  cross  line  in  the  chart,  the 
menses  appeared  when  she  reached  12  years  of  age. 

The  second  and  third  girls  (No.  3,  Chart  Via,  and  No.  1 ,  Chart  Va)  are 
each  tall  and  heavy.  The  second,  or  heavier  one,  had  her  first  men- 
struation as  early  as  11  years,  and  the  former  at  11^.  Both  of  these 
girls  were  apparently  in  good  health  at  the  time;  both  had  pre- 
viously had  adenoids  removed. 

The  foiu*th  girl  (No.  3,  diart  Via),  who  is  anemic  and  neither  as  tall 
nor  as  heavy  as  either  of  the  others,  but  above  median  height,  began 
menstruation  at  13  years  3  months.  The  fifth  girl  (No.  2,  Chart 
XUIa),who  is  above  median  height  and  weight,  began  menstruation 
at  12  years  5  months;  the  sixth  (No.  3,  XlUa),  also  above  median 
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hei^ty  at  13  jeais  3  months;  the  seventh  (No.  4,  XUIa)  at  13  years 
8  months;  the  eighth  (No.  5,  XUIa)  at  15  years  3  months  17  days; 
the  ninth  (No.  12,XIVa)at  14  years;  the  tenth  (No.  6,XIVa)  at  13 
years  9  months;  the  eleventh  (No.  9,  XTVa)  at  13  years  9  months;  the 
twelfth  (No.  9,XIIIa)  at  16  years  7  months;  the  thirteenth  (No.  10, 
IVa)  at  16  years;  the  fourteenth  (No.  14,  XlVa)  at  15  years. 
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Height  and  wei^t,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  offer  excellent 
objective  criteria  for  teachers  and  parents  for  determining  the  advent 
of  menstruation  as  a  factor  in  pubescent  development  and  the  onset 
of  maturity.  If  the  girl  is  tall,  healthy,  and  well  nourished,  this 
physical  stage  may  be  reached  as  early  as  1 1  years  in  a  normal  girl;  if 
taU,  but  under  weight,  it  may  be  delayed ;  if  very  short  and  markedly 
Ught,  it  may  be  delayed  until  16  years  of  age. 
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These  condidons  have  wide  educational  application  both  in  phys- 
ical training  and  school  work  They  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  child  should  be  treated  as  a  yoimger  person  who  has  not  had 
the  physical  development  and  the  accompanying  mental  disturb- 
ances and  experiences  which  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  her 
chronological  age  in  years,  and  which,  too  often,  has  been  used  as  a 
basis  of  classification,  training,  and  social  activities. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  menstruation  should  occur  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  is  also  untenable,  since  the  extremes  in  these  cases 
represent  normal  healthy  girls  of  different  physiological  development. 

Since  writing  the  above  con<!lusions,  I  have  had  access  to  Wdssen- 
berg's  Das  Waehsium  des  Menschen,  and  he  substantiates  my  ob- 
servations with  a  limited  number  made  by  him.  He  finds  the  girls 
who  have  had  their  first  menstruation  before  13  years  of  age  taller, 
as  a  rule,  than  those  who  have  not  reached  this  stage  in  their  physio- 
logical development  before  15  years  of  age.    His  results  are  (p.  200) : 

Age  of  menstruation. 


or  befbre  13  years  of 
age. 

First  men- 
stniation 

not  haying 
oooiirred 

years  of  age. 

Height. 

Age  at  first 

menstma- 

tion. 

Height. 

CenHmeten. 
152.0 
144.0 
157.0 
154.0 
157.0 
140.0 
147.0 
154.5 
145.5 

Yean. 
13.0 
12.0 
11.0 
12.0 
11.0 
13.0 
13.0 
12.5 
12.5 

OenUmettn. 
142 
14S 
14S 
150 
14S 
145 
158 
149 
151 
151 
148 

It  is  at  once  apparent  the  first  group  of  girls  are  above  normal 
height,  which  Weissenberg  finds  to  be  144.5  centimeters  for  this  age, 
while  the  others  are  comparatively  short,  since  the  norm  for  this  age 
is  150.5  centimeters. 

Weissenberg  also  studied  the  advent  of  first  menstruation  for 
1,273  Jews  and  768  Russians,  and  found  the  average  age  for  the  Jews 
14  years  2  months  and  for  the  Russians  14  years  11  months.  Jama- 
sald  found  the  age  to  be  15  for  Japanese  girls  and  17  for  Chinese,  on 
the  average. 

These  differences  in  ages  are  no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  racial 
and  climatic  conditions,  but  the  conclusions  of  this  investigation,  so 
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far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  hold  true  for  individuals  within  a  race 
and  under  similar  environmental  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  taller,  heavier 
girls,  with  extensive  limg  capacity,  mature  physiologically  earlier 
than  those  below  the  median  or  average  in  these  respects. 

Other  signs  or  criteria  of  physiological  age  are  the  early  appearance 
of  the  teetli  and  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  changes 
of  the  voice  and  pubescent  changes  during  adolescence.  The  appear- 
ance of  first  menstruation  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs. 

12.   CONCLUSIONS. 

Growth  in  TieigJU, — ^That  these  boys  and  girls  form  a  select  group  and 
that  school  medical  inspection,  directed  play,  and  physical  training 
are  important  educational  agencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
average  these  children  are  taller,  heavier,  and  have  better  lung 
capacity  than  any  group  in  a  series  of  112,  extending  from  Quetelet's 
first  study  in  1836  to  1913  and  comprising  over  1,000,000  individuals. 

The  boys  are  taller  than  the  girls  from  6  to  1 1  years  of  age,  and  the 
girls  then  become  taller  and  remain  so  until  14  J,  after  which  the  boys 
are  again  taller.  The  widest  range  of  individual  diflFerences  for  boys 
and  girb  is  during  adolescence. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  height  increments  over  the  initial  heights 
for  a  given  chronological  age  from  6  to  18  is  so  comparatively  uniform 
in  many  cases  that  the  growth  curves  may  enable  us  to  prophesy 
with  considerable  accuracy  how  tall  a  child  of  normal  growth 
should  be  at  any  subsequent  age  within  the  interim,  providing  his 
relation  to  a  given  median  or  norm  be  known. 

The  trend  of  the  height  curve,  aside  from  the  period  just  previous 
to  the  accelerated  pubescent  growth,  tends  toward  convexity.  The 
decrease  in  increments  of  growth  in  height  just  before  the  acceleration 
ia  more  marked  with  boys  than  with  girls.  If  the  increase  before 
adolescence  is  uniform,  this  uniformity  tends  to  persist  throughout 
adolescence;  if  there  is  unusually  rapid  growth  for  the  individual  from 
7  years  to  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  there  is  a  decrease  during 
adolescence,  and  there  is  a  reversion  of  the  common  rhjrthmic  order. 

Of  the  boys  and  girb  whose  height  curves  are  plotted  for  the  pre- 
adolescent  and  adolescent  ages,  a  few  show  a  regular  uniform  rate  of 
increase  at  pubescence,  more  show  an  accelerated  rate,  and  fewer  show 
a  decrease  in  gain. 

The  cases  of  marked  arrest  in  growth  in  height  with  this  group  of 
3hildren  occur  during  the  early  adolescent  period  and  persist  through 
the  period. 

Growth  in  height  is  affected  by  the  inception  and  removal  of 
adenoids,  but  the  common  children's  diseases  apparently  have  little 
effect  on  increase  in  stature. 
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The  average  increments  of  growth  of  those  above  and  below  the 
median  height,  the  individual  increments  of  growth  in  the  four  tables 
of  boys  and  girls,  the  individual  growth  curves,  the  advent  of  maturity 
with  the  girls,  show  that  the  children  above  median  height  between 
the  chronological  ages  of  6  and  18  grow  in  stature  and  in  physiological 
maturity  in  advance  of  those  below  the  median  height,  and  they  may 
be  physiologically  from  1  to  4  or  even  6  years  older  than  those  below 
the  median  height.  Those  above  the  median  hei^t  have  their 
characteristic  pubescent  changes  and  accelerations  earlier  than  those 
below;  there  is  a  relative  shifting  of  the  accelerated  period  according 
to  the  individual's  relative  height. 

For  the  girls  included  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
advent  of  first  menstruation  and  different  heights  of  the  individuals. 
The  taller  girls  mature  earlier  than  the  ones  below  the  median. 

Growth  in  weight. — The  boys  are  heavier  than  the  girls  from  6  to 
12  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  then  become  heavier  and  remain  so  until 
16,  after  which  the  boys  surpass  them. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  possible  to  prophesy  the  approximate 
weight  at  any  later  age  within  the  interim  from  6  to  18  years  of  age. 
However,  the  weight  curves  show  more  marked  individual  variations 
and  fluctuations  than  the  height  and  in  some  cases  show  actual  loss  of 
weight. 

The  trend  of  the  weight  curves,  differing  from  the  height  cxirves,  is 
toward  concavity,  with  more  marked  concavity  (or  loss  of  increments 
of  gain  between  8  and  13  years)  for  boys  than  girls. 

The  weight  curves  are  characterized  by  a  period  of  rapid  accele- 
ration during  adolescence,  except  in  cases  of  marked  arrest,  which  are 
usually  accompanied  by  marked  arrest  in  growth  in  height.  There 
are  very  few  curves  of  a  uniform  increment  of  growth  during  adoles- 
cence. 

Marked  arrests  of  growth  in  weight  for  these  children,  like  those 
of  height,  occur  during  the  adolescent  period. 

Growth  in  weight  is  materially  affected  by  the  inception  and 
removal  of  adenoids  and  the  inception  of  or  recovery  from  disease. 

The  heavier  boys  and  girls  are  the  taller  boys  and  girls,  and  there  is 
a  fair  parallelism  between  the  relative  rank  in  height  of  a  boy  or  girl 
and  his  or  her  relative  weight  within  a  group. 

The  bojrs  and  girls  below  median  height  have  their  periods  of  rapid 
pubescent  acceleration  in  weight  later  than  those  above^  since  the 
same  general  principles  of  physiological  age  hold  for  weight  as  for 
height  as  a  rule. 

Growth  in  lung  capacity. — The  boys  have  greater  lung  capacity  on 
the  average  than  the  girls  for  all  periods  except  between  13  and  14 
years  of  age. 
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The  annual  increase  in  lung  capacity  is  slightly  less  regular  than  that 
of  weight,  and  the  curves  tend  toward  the  same  concave  form.  The 
individual  fluctuations  are  more  like  those  of  weight  than  height. 

The  concavity  of  the  lung  capacity  curves,  like  those  of  weight,  is 
more  marked  with  boys  than  girls. 

Marked  arrests  in  height  and  weight  are  uniformly  accompanied  by 
arrest  in  growth  of  lung  capacity. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  uniform  increase  in  increments  of  growth 
in  lung  capacity  during  adolescence. 

Growth  in  lung  capacity  is  materially  affected  by  the  inception  of 
and  recovery  from  disease. 

The  boys  and  girls  with  greatest  lung  capacity  are  almost  invariably 
those  of  greatest  height  and  weight,  and  each  maintains  his  or  her 
relative  position  within  the  group  as  a  rule. 

The  boys  and  girls  above  and  below  median  height  differ  in  their 
periods  of  accelerated  growth  in  lung  capacity  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  differences  in  height  and  weight. 

(B)  AOE,  ORADB,  AND  SCHOOL  STANDINO. 

I.  CUEBICULA  AND  METHODS  OF  ORADINQ. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  the  ele- 
mentary work,  include  arithmetic,  art,  composition,  French,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  history,  literature,  manual  training,  nature  study, 
penmanship,  reading,  science,  and  spelling;  and  the  high-school  sub- 
jects are  a%ebra,  biology,  chemistry,  CScero,  civics,  English,  French, 
Grerman,  geometry,  history,  Latin  prose,  manual  training,  physics, 
trigonometry,  and  Virgil.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  includes 
English,  French,  German,  handwork,  history,  mathematics,  reading, 
science,  spelling  in  the  elementary  school,  and  Latin  in  addition  in 
the  high  school.  Both  schools  have  12  grades  above  the  kinder- 
garten. The  Horace  Mann  School  marks  begin  in  the  third  grade 
and  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  marks  as  low,  in  some  instances, 
as  the  first  grade. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  individuals  the  school  marks  were 
recorded  in  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  and  for  these  are  sub- 
stituted the  following  equivalents  given  on  the  report  card:  A  =  97i; 
B-90;  C=80;  D  =  72i;  E  =  65;  F-30.  In  the  few  instances  where 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  were  used  the  following  equivalents, 
recommended  by  the  head  of  the  school,  are  used:  1=»95;  2  —  80; 
3=.60;  4-30. 

The  record  card  is  shown  on  the  next  page.  The  marks  for  music 
and  application  are  not  included  in  this  study. 
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[Record  card.] 
Horace  Mann  Elbmbntart  School. 
Name Grade. . . 
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2.   THE  DATA. 


The  average  school  mark  for  the  42  Horace  Mann  School  boys  is 
81.9  per  cent  and  is  based  on  8,625  final  marks  ^  the  average  mark 
for  the  46  Horace  Mann  School  girls  is  85.9  per  cent,  based  on  10,063 
final  marks;  the  average  mark  for  the  26  Francis  W.  Parker  School 
boys  is  77.7  per  cent,  based  on  1,601  final  marks;  and  the  average 
mark  for  the  21  Francis  W.  Parker  School  girls  is  80.9  per  cent, 
based  on  1,393  final  marks.  There  are  fewer  subjects  included  in 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  reports,  and  the  marks  reported  are  yearly 
marks,  in  place  of  quarterly  marks.  This,  however,  should  not  make 
much  material  difference  in  the  results,  since  the  teachers  computed 
their  own  term  averages.  The  study  thus  includes  10,226  final  term 
marks  for  68  boys  and  11,456  final  term  marks  for  67  girls,  or  21,682 
final  term  marks  for  135  individuals.  No  marks  for  a  longer  period 
than  four  years  were  available  from  the  University  of  Chicago  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  and  therefore  they  were  omitted. 

3.   METHODS  OP  TABULATION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  school  standing,  the  nimiber 
of  marks  considered,  and  the  grades  for  each  year,  for  the  14  indi- 
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yiduals  whose  growth  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity 
are  plotted  in  Chart  Ic.  The  Arabic  numbers  from  1  to  14,  inclusive, 
refer  to  the  number  of  the  individual  curves  in  the  chart;  the  ages 
in  years  and  months  refer  to  the  individual's  age  in  Jime,  when  the 
first  average  school  standing  was  computed,  and  all  the  subsequent 
average  marks  are  for  yearly  intervals  from  this  age;  the  average 
per  cent  is  the  average  of  all  the  subjects  for  the  four  terms  for  each 
year  from  September  to  June;  the  number  of  cases  includes  the 
number  of  marks  giving  the  average  mark  for  each  subject  for  the 
four  terms;  the  small  figures  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  averages 
indicate  the  school  grade,  the  high-school  work  beginning  at  the 
eighth  grade  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  general  averages  and 
total  cases  are  for  the  entire  scholastic  life  included  in  this  study. 
The  10  additional  tables  which  follow  are  uniform  in  construction 
with  Table  11. 

The  marks  for  No.  1  begin  at  10  years  9  months  of  age  in  the  fourth 
grade,  with  a  yearly  average  of  81  per  cent  for  37  marks.  One  year 
later  this  boy  advanced  to  the  fifth  grade  and  received  an  average  of 
82  per  cent  for  44  term  marks,  and  so  on  until  the  eighth  grade  was 
completed.  The  final  average  school  standing  for  this  first  boy, 
based  on  187  marks,  is  85  per  cent. 

The  final  scholastic  standing  of  No.  2  is  80  per  cent,  based  on  252 
marks.  This  boy  was  absent  from  school  in  his  fourteenth  year,  but 
returned  and  continued  the  work  with  the  class  the  following  year 
and  graduated  at  18  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  No.  9  was  absent 
from  school  during  the  fourteenth  and  No.  12  during  the  seventeenth 
year,  which  delayed  their  advance  to  the  next  grade  for  one  year. 

It  is  important  when  interpreting  these  tables  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  averages  in  the  elementary  grades  are  based  on  a  larger 
number  of  subjects  than  those  in  the  higher  grades,  and  that  in 
some  instances  where  the  number  of  marks  is  small  the  child  was 
absent  for  part  of  the  year,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote.  Assuming 
as  a  basis  for  normal  progress  that  a  child  of  12  years  of  age  should 
be  in  the  sixth  grade  and  one  16  years  of  age  in  the  tenth  grade,  it 
will  be  noted  that  Nos.  1  and  14  are  retarded  one  year;  Nos.  11 
and  13,  two  years;  and  No.  9  becomes  retarded  one  year  at  14,  and 
No.  12  one  year  at  17.  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  10  are  one  year  in  advance 
of  their  grade.  While  the  chronological  age  is  not  the  most  rational 
basis  of  grading,  judging  from  what  has  been  learned  from  the  pre- 
vious data  included  in  this  investigation,  it  is  the  basis  on  which 
these  schools  have  in  the  main  been  graded,  where  no  systematic 
allowances  were  made  for  the  physiological  age  or  for  diflferences 
between  boys  and  girls.  It  would  appear  that  such  a  standard  is 
applicable  to  these  schools  as  indicated  by  their  curricula  and  methods 
of  promotion,  although  more  attention  is  given  to  individual  diflfer- 
ences than  in  the  average  school. 
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8GHOOL  FROQRIBSS  IK  THX  HORACB  MANN  SCHOOL. 

The  average  mark  is  81.9  for  all  the  Horace  Mann  School  boys 
included  in  the  tables,  and  the  curves  which  follow  express  the 
individual  averages  in  the  table.  This  average  is  based  on  8,625 
final  marks  for  this  group  of  42  boys.  The  median,  or  middlemost 
mark,  for  the  group  falls  between  81  and  82  per  cent,  and  therefore 
the  average  may  be  assumed  as  a  norm  for  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity  norms.  The  grade  norm 
has  been  established  on  the  basis  of  age  and  grade,  assuming  a  boy 
of  12  years  of  age  should  be  in  the  sixth  grade  and  a  boy  of  16  years 
of  age  should  be  in  the  tenth  grade.  The  two  variables  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  marks  and  grades  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  estab- 
lish one  norm  of  school  progress.  This  norm  may  be  illustrated  best 
perhaps  through  graphs,  and  a  series  of  charts  accompanies  each  of 
the  tables  on  age,  grade,  and  school  standing. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  there  are  5  boys  in  Table  11,  Ic,  who  are 
above  the  average  school  mM*k,  or  norm  (81-82  per  cent),  for  their 
group,  and  all  of  these  boys  except  one  are  retarded  by  grade.  There 
are  6  boys  below  the  norm,  and  the  3  who  were  irregular  in  attendance 
are  retarded  by  grade.  In  Table  24,  He,  there  are  6  boys  above  the 
norm  in  mark;  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade  and  1  accelerated  by 
grade.  In  the  second  group  4  boys  fall  below  81  per  cent  and  3  are 
retarded  by  grade  and  1  accelerated  by  grade.  The  irregular  attend- 
ance is  equally  distributed  between  those  above  and  those  below 
normal  mark  and  normal  grade.  In  the  third  group  (Table  24,  IIIc)  3 
boys  are  above  the  average  or  normal  mark,  and  1  of  these  is  acceler- 
ated by  grade.  Eight  boys  are  below  the  norm  in  mark,  and  3  of 
these  are  retarded  by  grade. 

Among  the  Horace  Mann  School  girls  the  marks  are  much  higher  ; 
the  median  and  average  both  lying  between  84  and  85  per  cent.  In  the 
first  group  (Table  24,  IVc)  there  are  3  girls  above  the  norm  in  mark 
and  these  are  in  normal  grade.  There  are  4  below  the  norm  in  mark, 
and  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade  and  1  accelerated  two  grades. 
In  the  second  group  (Table  24,  Vc)  3  girls  are  above  the  norm  in  mark, 
and  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade;  there  are  8  below  the  norm, 
and  2  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade  and  2  accelerated  by  grade. 
In  the  third  group  (Table  24,  Vic)  there  are  4  girls  above  the  norm  in 
mark  and  7  below  the  norm,  of  whom  3  are  retarded  by  grade.  The 
last  group  of  Horace  Mann  girls  (Table  24,  VHc)  contains  3  above 
the  norm,  of  whom  2  are  retarded  by  grade  and  2  below  the  norm  who 
are  also  retarded  by  grade. 

There  is  a  higher  average  by  grade  and  by  mark  for  the  girls  than 
for  the  boys,  and  there  is  more  irregular  attendance  among  the  girls, 
which  has  a  retarding  influence  both  as  to  grade  and  mark  when 
compared  with  the  other  girls  whose  attendance  is  irregular. 
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THE  FRANaS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL. 

The  average  marks  for  the  Parker  School  are  below  those  of  the 
Horace  Mann  for  both  boys  and  gkls.  In  the  first  group  of  boys 
(Table  24,  VIIIc)  there  are  5  boys  above  the  norm  (77-78  per  cent), 
and  1  of  these  is  accelerated  by  grade.  There  are  5  below  the  norm 
in  mark,  and  2  are  retarded  by  grade.  In  the  second  group  (Table 
24,  IXc)  10  boys  are  above  the  norm  in  mark,  and  2  of  these  are 
retarded  by  grade.  There  are  in  this  group  4  below  the  norm  in 
mark,  and  1  is  accelerated  by  grade  and  2  are  retarded  by  grade. 

The  average  mark  of  the  girls  for  this  school  is  80.9  per  cent,  and 
the  median  is  close  to  this.  In  the  first  group  (Table  24,  Xc)  8  girls 
are  above  the  median  in  marks,  and  3  of  these  are  retarded  by  grade. 
Among  the  3  below  the  norm  in  mark,  1  is  retarded  by  grade.  In  the 
second  group  (Table  24,  lie)  5  are  above  the  norm  in  mark,  and  4  of 
these  are  accelerated  by  grade.  Of  the  4  below  the  norm  in  mark, 
3  are  retarded  by  grade. 

Notes  on  the  school  stcmding  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  11 

and  Chart  Ic, 

1.  Left  school  at  the  end  of  first  year  of  hig^  schooL 

2.  Out  of  school  one  year  and  returned  in  second  year  of  high  school;  remained  four 
years  with  low  marks;  graduated. 

3.  Good  work  in  elementary  school;  conditioned  in  Latin  and  French  first  year  of 
hig^  school  (eighth  grade);  did  not  take  full  work  second  year  and  withdrew  at  end 
of  term. 

4.  Out  of  school  first  two  terms  in  sixth  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin  and  German 
during  ninth;  promoted  to  tenth;  absent  much  in  second  term  of  eleventh;  withdrew. 

6.  Entered  beginning  of  third  term  in  sixth  grade;  conditioned  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  French,  during  seventh;  in  biology  during  eighth;  in  Latin  during  ninth; 
in  English  during  tenth;  in  Latin,  French,  chemistry,  geometry,  during  eleventh; 
graduated  after  two  years  in  twelfth. 

7.  Graduated. 

8.  Conditioned  in  algebra  and  French  during  ninth  grade;  in  algebra  in  eleventh; 
graduated  from  twelfth. 

9.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  eighth  grade;  in  English  and  Greek  during  ninth; 
failed  to  graduate. 

10.  Entered  third  grade  but  did  not  take  full  work;  inattentive  during  seventh; 
withdrew  at  end  of  eighth. 

11.  Absent  during  fourth  term  of  fourth  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin,  chemistry, 
algebra,  and  geometry  after  much  absence  during  third  term  of  eleventh;  graduated 
at  end  of  twelfth. 

12.  Entered  seventh  grade  but  extended  absence  during  second  and  third  terms; 
withdrew  from  school  for  one  year  at  end  of  tenth;  conditioned  in  Latin  during  elev- 
enth; graduated. 

13.  Kepeated  part  of  third-grade  work;  conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  fourth; 
in  Engli^  during  fifth;  improving  steadily;  still  in  school. 

14.  Absent  during  third  and  fourth  terms  of  fifth  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin  and 
history  during  niath;  still  in  school. 

[The  notes  on  school  standing  for  the  other  individuals  may  be  found  in  section 
III.  Statistical  material,  pp.  139-142.] 
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Expressing  these  tables  in  school  standing  in  graphic  form  where 
20  millimeters  in  the  horizontal  equals  one  year  in  age  and  30  milli- 
meters in  the  vertical  equals  one  school  grade,  the  two  yariableSy  age 
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Fxo.  aO.^Chtrt  Ic)  School-standing  carves  for  Horace  Mann  School  boys. 

aiKl  school  grade,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  line. 
A  third  variable,  or  the  average  mark  for  each  grade,  may  also  be 
expressed,  assuming  the  first  6  millimeters  in  the  vertical  within  a 
grade  to  represent  a  standing  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  the  second 
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6  millimeters,  between  60  and  70  per  cent;  the  third,  between  70  and 
80  per  cent;  the  foiu*th,  between  80  and  90  per  cent;  and  the  fifth, 
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Fio.  31.^ChArt  no)  Sdiool-standiiig  ouryes  Vox  Honoe  Maim  8dK>ol  boys. 

between  90  and  100  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  in  the  chart  that 
the  uppermost  curve  represents  the  most  precocious  child  and  the 
lowest  curve  the  most  retarded  from  standpoint  of  age  and  grade. 
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No.  6  is  the  most  precocious  in  Chart  Ic  from  the  standpoint  of  age 
until  he  reaches  16^  years,  and  No.  11  the  most  retarded  throughout 
his  school  life.  On  the  contrary,  comparing  the  average  marks  within 
the  grade,  No.  11  has  higher  marks  than  No.  6,  as  may  be  seen  by 
noting  the  height  of  the  circles  in  each  grade. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  3  of  these  14  boys  in  the  first  group  lost  a 
grade  during  the  periods  included.  In  two  cases  this  was  due  to 
absence  from  school  for  a  year,  in  the  other  case  to  the  gradual  lower- 
ing of  the  average  mark  of  a  boy  who  was  being  promoted  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  low  grades.  The  nine  additional  charts  which  follow 
are  uniform  in  construction  with  Chart  Ic. 

5.   CJONCLUSIONS. 

In  these  schools  where  there  is  careful  grading,  the  widest  range  of 
individual  differences  for  the  135  pupils  is  four  years  in  any  one  grade, 
with  uniformly  a  wider  range  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

If  12  years  of  age  is  taken  as  normal  age  for  the  sixth  grade  and  16 
years  for  the  tenth  grade,  there  are  in  this  group  of  58  boys  and  57 
girls  27  boys  and  26  girls  retarded  fo^  oi^  year  or  more  during  the 
school  course  and  13  boys  and  11  girls  accelerated  for  one  year  or 
more. 

Girls  maintain  a  higher  school  standing  than  boys;  there  are  also 
more  repeaters  among  the  boys;  and  fewer  cases  of  '^  skipping ''  a 
grade.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  the  boys  and  girls  arc  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  age,  but  in  the  last  year  of  high  school  the  boys 
are  older  on  the  average. 

There  are  only  9  instances  of  boys  dropping  back  r^  grade  and  4 
instances  with  the  girls;  there  are  4  cases  of  boys  skipping  a  grade 
and  8  cases  with  girls.    These  are  confined  to  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Pupils  who  are  relatively  poor  in  tho  first  few  grades  are  relatively 
poor  in  the  upper  grades;  that  is,  poor  marks  in  the  early  school 
course  are  indicative  of  low  standing  throughout  the  school  com-se. 
Boys  and  girls  of  normal  school  age  or  under  maintain  a  better  school 
standing  both  as  to  grades  and  marks  than  those  over  age  for  grade. 

The  age  of  entrance  and  the  grade  entered  after  6  or  7  years  deter- 
mines the  age  for  completing  the  school.  With  few  exceptions  these 
children  progress  through  the  olementary  school  at  the  rate  of  one 
grade  per  year,  regardless  of  the  chronological  age  at  entrance. 

There  are  waves  or  nodes  in  the  marks  from  year  to  year  for  each 
individual,  the  most  prominent  drops  coming  at  the  entrance  to  the 
high  school  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
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(C)  THB  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  TO  SCHOOL  STANDING. 
1.   SCHOOL    STANDING     AND    GBOWTH  IN  TWO  ELEICBNTABY    SCHOOLS. 


We  now  see  the  fundamental  questiona  are:  How  do  children 
progress  through  school?  How  do  children  matiu*e  physiologically 
during  their  school  life?  What  is  the  relation  between  these  two 
aspects  of  development  when  both  are  studied  consecutively  through- 
out the  elementary  school  ? 

It  must  be  recognized  that  since  we  are  investigating  the  school 
standing  age  and  since  promotions  and  school  efficiency  are  based  on 
marks,  these  records  must  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  because  they 
represent  school  practice  and  because  they  offer  tangible  criteria  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  individuals  of  the  school. 

Each  school  has  12  grades  above  the  kindergarten.  The  depart- 
mental method  of  instruction  is  more  or  less  in  vogue  in  all  grades; 
and  the  same  teachers,  in  some  instances,  have  marked  the  pupils  in 
their  respective  studies  for  several  years.  The  teachers  are  among 
the  best  trained  in  America  and  the  pupils  are  given  a  great  deal  of 
individual  attention. 

A  more  careful  study  of  individual  marks  reveals  that  there  are 
waves  or  nodes  in  the  marks  from  year  to  year  for  each  individual. 
The  two  most  prominent  drops  are  at  the  entrance  of  high  school  and 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  lower  averages  are  most  marked 
in  the  transition  to  the  high-school  grades,  where  the  number  of  sub- 
jects idso  decreases.  In  these  schools  the  best  marks  are  found  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  for  boys  and  girls,  and  during  these 
grades  the  greatest  number  of  subjects  are  included. 

Table  12a. — Average  marks  and  average  number  of  subjects  for  pupth  in  the  elem£ntary 
school,  based  on  quarterly  term  marks. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Grades. 

-  — 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•  2 
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II 
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Bo  vs 

84.6 
90.0 

34 
34 

81.9 

87.2 

36 

39 

82.6 
85.0 

55 
45 

8&6 

89.0 

46 
44 

83.3 

87.4 

44 

46 

80.3 
85.4 

22 
22 

83.7 

Girls    ... 

87.9 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Girls.. 


76.5 
84.8 


71.4 

89.8 


74.0 
84.2 


75.0 
83.9 


75.0 
84.0 


76.2 
84.9 


77.6 
84.5 


77.3 
83.4 


75.2 
84.8 


The  fact  that  marks  are  lower  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  is 
significant*    The  reasons  for  the  lower  averages  may  be 
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from  each  pupil's  marks  in  each  subject  for  each  period  and  from  the 
growth  curves. 

The  variability  of  marks  and  the  changing  distribution  in  their 
ranking  show  that  many  pupils  are  not  doing  the  kind  of  work  given 
them  in  some  subjects  during  these  intermediate  grades.  What  these 
subjects  are  for  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  how  they  change  from 
grade  to  grade,  is  showti  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  sum- 
maries of  the  marks  that  are  very  poor,  poor,  or  only  fair. 

Table  12b. — Number  of  pupils  in  each  study  in  the  various  grades  doing  only  fair  0r 

mediocre  work, 

BOYS. 


Grades,  and  nnmber  of  papOs  in  grade. 


m-19. 


IV-30. 


V-39. 


VI-38. 


vn^». 


Art. 

Composition 

Frendi  and  German. 
Grammar 

SSSf';.:::::::: 

Lansoage 

Literature 

ifatm^i  training 

U^^thom^tfrw 

Nature  Study , 

Penmanship 

Reading 

SpeUng 


7 
14 
12 
10 

11 
0 
0 
0 

17 

14 
6 
18 


GIRLS. 


Grades,  and  number  of  pupib  in  grade. 


m-27. 


IV-36. 


y-^7. 


VI-38. 


Vn-38. 


Art...... 

French  and  German 
Grammar 

gtef;.:::;:::: 

Literature 

ICanual  training ... . 

IfH^ymftttnn 

Nature  study 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Spelling 


2 
3 

8 
0 
8 
9 
4 
3 
10 
3 
0 
9 
3 


The  very  poor  marks  for  the  boys  are:  In  the  third  grade,  history  7, 
arithmetic  3,  spelliog  3 ;  in  the  fourth  grade,  mathematics  10,  penman- 
ship 9,  spelling  6;  in  Hie  fifth  grade,  penmanship  9,  mathematics  4, 
history  4;  in  the  sixth  grade,  history  3,  mathematics  3,  penmanship  2; 
in  the  seventh  grade,  spelling  7,  penmanship  6,  mathematics  5. 

For  the  girls  the  very  poor  marks  are :  In  the  third  grade,  spelling  2 ; 
in  the  fo\irth  grade,  mathematics  9,  penmanship  5,  geography  4;  in 
the  fifth  grade,  art  5,  history  4,  geography  2;  in  the  sixth  grade 
mathematics  1;  in  the  seventh  grade,  geography  4,  history  4,  French 
and  Qerman  4. 

7166^—14 a 
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Among  these  boys  and  girls,  those  of  normal  school  age  or  youngs 
maintain  a  better  school  standing,  both  as  to  grade  and  mark,  than 
those  over  age  for  the  grade.  This  is  important ;  why  do  these  pupils 
of  normal  school  age  or  mider  maintain  this  better  school  standing? 
A  careful  study  of  sustained  absences  does  not  account  for  the  condi- 
tions, though  absence  and  a  study  of  diseases  and  accidents  aid  some- 
what. The  explanation  lies  in  the  advanced  maturity  of  the  pupib. 
Since  we  have  no  recourse  to  consecutive  mental  tests  throughout  the 
elementary  school  life  of  these  pupils,  but  since  we  have  recourse  to 
their  consecutive  physical  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  finding  the  relation  between 
growth  and  school  standing.  The  previous  study  of  these  indi- 
viduals, together  with  their  weight,  height,  and  vital  indices,  diseases, 
and  physiological  changes,  shows  that  the  taller,  heavier  children 
mature  physiologically  in  advance  of  the  shorter,  lighter  ones;  and  a 
study  of  ages,  grades,  and  the  marks  of  the  boys  shows  that  those 
above  the  average  height  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  those  whose  physiological 
age  is  accelerated,  complete  the  last  grade  of  the  elementary  school 
at  12  years  9|  months  of  age  with  an  average  of  84.35,  and  those  below 
average  height  or  of  retarded  physiological  development  complete 
the  elementary  school  work  at  13  years  7^  months  of  age  with  an 
average  of  81.72. 

The  taller,  heavier,  or  physiologically  accelerated  boys  and  girls, 
complete  the  elementary  school  at  an  earlier  age  and  with  a  higher 
average  mark  than  the  short,  light,  or  physiologically  retarded  hoys 
and  girls.  In  following  the  present  investigation  the  reader  should  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  brightness  or  precocity  with  stages  of  mental 
maturity.  A  mind  may  be  more  nearly  mature  than  another  and 
still  be  of  inferior  quality.  The  former  has  certain  instincts  and 
mental  traits  associated  with  growth  which  the  latter  has  not  expe- 
rienced.    The  former  is  accelerated  in  growth  physiologically. 

The  second  significant  explanation  of  the  node  or  drop  in  the  school 
standing  of  the  fourth  grade  lies  in  the  rate  of  development  in  physio- 
logical maturity  of  the  boys  and  girb  at  these  ages.  The  growth 
charts  show  there  is  less  physiological  growth  in  height,  weight,  and 
lung  capacity  before  the  adolescent  acceleration  than  at  any  other 
time  before  the  cessation  of  growth  after  the  adolescent  acceleration. 

2.   SCHOOL  STANDING   AND  GROWTH   IN   HEIGHT. 

Since  we  have  the  individual  curves  for  both  height,  weight,  lung 
capacity,  and  school  standing  for  all  the  individuals  included  in  the 
data  for  comparison,  a  very  general  imderstanding  of  the  correlar 
tions  or  relationships  may  be  gotten  by  making  individual  compar- 
isons for  each  group. 
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Comparing  the  boys'  curves  in  Group  I  as  given  in  Chart  la  for 
height  and  Chart  Ic  for  school  standing,  it  will  be  noted  that — 

The  boys  who  are  in  advance  of  their  normal  grades,  Nos.  4,  5,  and 
6,  are  above  median  height,  and  No.  10^  who  has  low  school  marks,  is 


Fio.  32.— {Chart  Hie)  School-standing  corves  for  Horace  Mann  boys. 

sli^tly  below  median  height.  Of  the  boys  in  this  group  who  are 
retarded,  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  and  14  are  below  median  height,  and  No.  1 
dropped  below  his  relative  height  during  the  preadolescent  period 
and  was  amemic.    No.  9  became  retarded  at  14  years  on  account  of 
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absence  and  again  at  18.  He  has  a  somewhat  irregular  growth  curve  in 
height  during  adolescence  and  is  frequently  ill. 

The  school  standing  of  the  boys  in  the  second  group  (Chart  Uc)  of 
15  presents  two  cases  of  ''skipping  a  grade/'  Nos.  13  and  15.  No.  13 
is  retarded  one  year  at  12,  and  No.  15  one  year;  after  skipping  a 
grade  the  latter  again  becomes  retarded  at  18.  In  this  group  Nos.  7 
and  12  are  in  advance  of  their  grades  for  the  short  periods  attended 
in  the  elementary  school,  the  former  being  above  median  height,  the 
latter  below.  The  retarded  boys  are  Nos.  10,  11, 13,  14,  and  15.  All 
of  these  are  below  median  height  except  No.  10,  who  is  ansomic,  has 
appendicitis,  and  enlarged  tonsils. 

Chart  IIIc  shows  the  same  general  tendencies  for  each  boy  to  hold 
his  relative  position  in  regard  to  school  standing  and  in  his  ranking 
with  his  companions  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school. 

In  this  group  2  boys,  Nos.  7  and  13,  are  in  advance  of  their  normal 
grades.  The  former  is  above  median  height  and  the  latter  left  school 
before  12  with  an  average  mark  below  passing  for  the  last  two  years. 
No.  7  has  the  highest  school  average  of  the  group. 

The  retarded  boys  are  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  8, 10, 14,  and  15.  No.  5  skipped 
a  grade  at  13;  Nos.  6,  10,  and  14  were  late  entering  from  another 
school;  Nos.  8,  10,  14,  and  15  are  below  median  height. 

In  the  first  group  of  11  girls  (Chart  IVc)  No.  2  is  two  grades  in 
advance  of  her  normal  grade  at  12  years  of  age,  if  the  same  standard 
for  age  and  grade  is  used  for  girls  as  for  boys.  Since  both  enter  the 
schools  at  about  the  same  chronological  age  and  are  promoted  on 
the  same  basis,  this  imiform  norm  seems  justifiable,  as  previously 
stated.  No.  9  is  one  year  in  advance  of  her  grade  at  16.  No.  2  is 
above  median  height,  and  No.  9  below,  with  good  health  and  excel- 
lent school  standing  extending  back  to  the  third  grade,  which  was 
completed  at  the  early  age  of  8  years  7  months. 

The  retarded  girb  of  Qiart  Vc  are  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  and  8,  who  are 
fairly  close  to  median  height.  No.  3  missed  a  year  and  later  skipped 
a  grade.  No.  7  has  low  average  marks  and  No.  8  poor  health.  No.  1 1 
repeated  a  grade  and  is  short  in  stature  and  nervous. 

In  Chart  Vie  of  13  there  are  4  cases  of  girls  skipping  grades  and 
but  one  case  of  a  girl  failing  to  advance  a  grade  each  year,  which 
was  not  due  to  low  marks.  There  are  3  cases  of  retardation  before  12 
years,  and  not  any  at  16,  since  these  girls  later  omit  a  grade.  Nos.  5, 
6,  and  7  skipped  a  grade  during  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth. 

No.  8  shows  a  marked  arrest  in  physical  growth  in  height  at  14, 
which  lasts  until  18  and  probably  after,  and  the  school  marks  also  take 
a  decided  drop  and  remain  low  until  18.  No.  9's  growth  is  arrested 
at  14,  and  the  average  marks  also  fall  below  previous  ones  with  one 
exception,  at  16  years,  where  it  is  1  per  cent  higher  than  at  12.  The 
same  b  true  of  No.  5,  whose  growth  is  arrested  between  14  and  15. 
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The  marks  of  this  group  (Chart  VIIc)  are  primarily  for  the  period 
between  12  and  18.  There  is  a  wider  range  of  individual  differences 
here  than  with  the  previous  group.  Since  the  group  gives  4  cases  of 
marked  arrest  during  the  adolescent  period,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
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Fio.  Sa.^Clutft  IVo)  Sohool^tandJiig  corveg  for  Honoe  Mann  School  girls. 

the  corresponding  changes  in  school  standing.  It  may  be  noted  all 
of  these  girls  are  retarded  by  grade  except  Nos.  1  and  3,  who  are  above 
median  height. 

No.  2,  who  is  also  tall,  maintained  a  high  average  mark,  but  was 
retarded  one  grade  and  had  nervous  trouble.    No.  5's  arrest  in 
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growth  in  height  began  to  be  most  noticeable  between  12  and  13  and 
continued  imtil  17,  and  the  final  average  mark  b^an  to  faD  between 
14  and  15,  and  continued  until  18.    No.  6'8  physical  growth  was 
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Flo.  84.— (Chart  Vo)  SohooKetandliig  ounres  for  Horace  Mann  School  girb. 

arrested  between  12^  and  13^,  and  continued  while  the  marks 
decreased  between  15  and  16,  and  continued.  No.  9's  physical 
growth  was  arrested  between  13  and  14,  there  was  an  accompanying 
drop  in  average  mark,  and  both  marks  and  growth  increments  con- 
tinued low.    No.  10  was  arrested  in  height  at  14  and  the  drop  in 
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school  marks  between   14  and   15  continued.     No.   ITs  arrest  in 
physical  growth  in  height  occurred  at  16  and  the  lowering  of  marks 
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occurred  between  16  and  17  and  continued.    These  5  girls  were  also 
retarded  by  grade  at  12  and  16  years. 

With  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  boys  is  found  remarkable 
uniformity  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  one  average  mark  to  the 
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next.  No  skipping,  no  dropping,  and  few  individual  fluctuations. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  of  individual  differences,  and  the 
final  average  marbs  are  in  practically  all  cases  low.  In  Chart  Vnic 
1  boy  (No.  2)  is  above  average  grade  for  his  age,  and  3  (Nos.  6, 7,  and 


Fig.  36.— (Chart  VIIc)  School-standing  cnrres  for  Honoe  Mann  School  girls. 

8)  are  below.  No.  2  is  above  median  height;  No.  6  is  below,  and 
Nos.  7,  8,  and  10  about  median  height;  No.  12  has  the  lowest  marks 
of  the  group. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  Parker  School  is  a  comparatively 
small  school,  which  keeps  records  and  marks  closely,  although  little 
'emphasis  is  placed  on  marks. 
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Chart  Xc  shows  remarkable  uniformity  of  grades  and  marks  and 
a  narrow  range  of  differences.  This  close  uniformity  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  correlations  between  the  large  number  of  individual 
differences  and  fluctuations  in  physical  growth  and  school  standing. 
Four  of  these  girls  are  retarded  by  grades,  Nos.  1,  4,  9,  and  12.  Two 
are  above  median  height  and  2  below.  All  show  marked  indi- 
vidual fluctuations.  No.  12  has  the  lowest  average,  is  of  shortest 
stature,  and  shows  more  fluctuations  than  the  others. 

The  girls,  like  the  boys  of  this  school,  have  lower  average  marks 
than  the  Horace  Mann  School  pupils.  In  this  group  (Chart  XIc)  the 
final  of  aU  is  81  per  cent,  but  5  of  these  girls  are  one  year  in  advance 
of  their  normal  grade  for  their  age,  if  we  use  our  previous  hypothesis 
that  a  year  of  school  is  equivalent  to  a  grade.  In  general,  the  average 
marks  of  these  5  girls  are  higher  than  the  others. 

There  are  3  girls  (Nos.  2,  5,  and  7)  who  are  retarded  by  grade, 
and  No.  2  is  below  median  stature.  No.  5  shows  marked  arrest  from 
12  to  18,  and  has  low  average  marks.  No.  7  shows  arrest  from  14 
and  has  low  marks.  As  a  rule  the  children  above  median  height 
are  in  normal  grade  or  accelerated. 

3.    SCHOOL   STANDING   AND   GROWTH   IN   WEIGHT. 

In  his  investigations  on  the  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness, 
Dr.  Porter  *  f oimd  on  the  basis  of  age  and  grade  distribution  that 
"precocious  are  heavier,  and  dull  children  lighter,  than  the  mean 
child  of  the  same  age.  This  establishes  a  basis  of  precocity  and  dull- 
ness." The  basis  of  precocity,  for  Porter,  was  found  in  the  unusually 
favorable  physical  development.  Boas '  foimd  several  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  conclusion,  and  maintained  that  "children  who  remain 
out  of  school  for  a  long  time  will  lag  behind;  vigorous  ones  will 
advance  more  rapidly.''  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  number  of 
such  children  among  the  many  thousands  studied  by  Porter  would 
have  Uttle  effect  in  vitiating  general  conclusions.  Another  objection 
raised  by  Boas,  which  is  very  significant,  was  that  these  children 
were  not  "dull,''  but  "retarded,"  and  a  retarded  child  may  develop 
and  become  quite  "bright." 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  precocity  to  physical 
development.  Boas  used  data  collected  by  Dr.  G.  M.  West  at  Toronto, 
who,  in  turn,  used  the  teacher's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  child's 
brightness.  The  results  were  diametrically  opposed  to  Porter.  Here, 
again,  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction,  due  to  an  attempt  to  corre- 
late "brightness,"  when  based  on  the  teacher's  judgment,  with  phys- 
ical development,  instead  of  correlating  a  more  definite  criterion  of  a 
particular  aspect,  as  evidenced  by  school  standing,  mental  tests,  or 
some  similar  measuring  scale,  with  physical  development.  Porter's 
mistake  was  in  concluding  that  mental  development  depended  upon 

1  Bee  Porter  (in  bibliography),  4th  reference.  *  See  Boas,  12th  refarenpe. 
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physical  growth ,  instead  of  seeing  that  physical  growth  and  mental 
growth  are  correlated;  Boas's  mistake  was  to  assume  that  a  teacher's 
estimate  of  a  child's  ''brightness"  at  one  age  could  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  measuring  mental  development  or  mental  maturity 
through  several  years. 

MacDonald,  in  his  Washington  studies,  used  the  teachers'  estimate 
of  brightness  as  a  basis,  and  Smedley  in  his  study  of  Chicago  children 
used  the  age  and  grade  and  both  found  that  ''bright"  children  are 
taller  than  "dull"  ones.  This  conclusion  is  also  claimed  by  Gratsi- 
anoff  and  Sack  in  Russia,  but  Gilbert  ^  discovered  no  constant  corre- 
lation between  height  and  mental  ability. 

The  same  conclusions  hold  for  weight  as  for  height;  Porter  and 
Smedley  found  a  positive  correlation,  West  a  negative  correlation,  and 
Gilbert  no  constant  relationship. 

The  important  conclusion  here  was  long  ago  anticipated  by  Porter, 
but  on  accoimt  of  the  doubtful  attitude  of  these  other  investigators 
toward  his  result,  it  has  received  little  or  no  attention.  He  very 
wisely  says,  "No  child  whose  weight  or  height '  is  below  the  average 
{median  or  norm)  for  its  age  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  school 
grade  beyond  the  average  of  its  age  except  after  such  a  physical 
examination  as  shall  make  it  probable  that  the  child's  strength  is 
equal  to  the  strain." 

4.   SCHOOL   STANDING   AND   GROWTH  IN   LUNG  CAPACrTT. 

That  there  is  a  possible  correlation  between  school  standing  and 
lung  capacity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  5  boys  or  5  girls 
with  t^e  greatest  lung  capacity  are  selected,  the  average  school 
marks  for  these  are  invariably  above  the  average  school  marks  of 
any  5  with  the  lowest  average  lung  capacity.  This  holds  true  for 
each  group,  but  it  is,  however,  not  a  complete  or  accurate  test,  since 
all  cases  are  not  included  and  the  grades  and  lung  capacity  are  both 
materially  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  boy  or  girl. 
*  If  the  average  lung  capacity  for  the  same  period  included  within 
the  school  standing  is  taken,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  correlations 
of  the  two  variables,  but  only  when  the  chronological  and  physio- 
logical ages  are  taken  into  consideration,  since  the  lun^  capacity 
increases  with  age  and  the  marks  tend,  on  the  average,  to  decrease 
in  the  upper  grades.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  any  attempt  at 
correlation  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  median  lung 
capacity  for  different  ages  and  the  median  mark  for  the  different 
ages  within  the  same  group.  But  since  there  are  so  few  individuals 
included  within  a  grade  and  since  the  marks  vary  so  little  for  the 
same  individuals  from  grade  to  grade,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the 
average  mark  for  each  individual  and  compare  it  with  the  final 

>  See  Q  Ubert,  2d  reference.  >  The  words  in  italics  are  the  writer^. 
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average  mark  of  all  the  individuals  from  each  school  and  determine 
whether  the  individual  is  above  or  below  average  school  mark,  making 
proper  allowance  for  retardation  and  acceleration. 

Tlie  median  lung  capacity  for  boys  and  girls  for  different  ages  are 
those  previously  found  for  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  elementary  and  high  school  and  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  used  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  by  Dr. 
Wood. 

Selecting  the  5  in  Chart  Ic  whose  standing  is  above  average 
mark  for  the  group,  Nos.  1,  3,  11,  12,  14,  the  first  4  are  above  the 
median  in  lung  capacity;  No.  4  is  retarded  by  grade,  which  will 
help  to  explain  his  high  average  mark.  No.  7  also  has  high  lung 
capacity,  but  he  is  in  advance  of  his  nonnal  grade. 

Of  those  below  the  average  grade,  No.  4  has  good  lung  capacity 
but  entered  this  school  late  and  apparently  poorly  prepared.  No.  10 
has  comparatively  low  lung  capacity  and  is  below  average  mark  and 
retarded  in  grade. 

Those  whose  marks  are  above  the  average  in  Chart  lie  are  Nos. 

1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  15.  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  and  9  are  above  the  median 
in  lung  capacity;  Nos.  6  and  15  are  retarded  one  year  in  grade, 
which  would  help  to  explain  their  higher  average  mark. 

Of  those  below  average  mark  Nos.  2  and  3  are  above  median  lung 
capacity,  Nos.  8, 11,  and  12  are  below  median  lung  capacity,  No.  10 
is  below  median  lung  capacity  part  of  the  time  and  below  grade, 
No.  13  below  median  lung  capacity  but  above  grade,  and  No.  14 
below  median  lung  capacity  and  grade. 

In  Chart  IIIc  those  below  the  average  mark,  81  per  cent,  are  Nos. 

2,  3,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  and  all  are  below  median  lung  capacity 
except  No.  10,  who  is  slightly  above  median  and  two  years 
retarded  by  grade;  Nos.  2  and  3  are  above  median  lung  capacity 
but  are  in  normal  grade  and  only  1  per  cent  below  the  average  mark. 

Those  above  the  average  school  mark  in  Chart  IVc  are  Nos.  4,  5, 
and  9.  The  first  two  girls  are  above  median  lung  capacity,  and  No.  9 
is  below  with  no  apparent  cause. 

Those  below  average  school  mark  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  7.  No.  1  is 
above  the  median  Itmg  capacity,  and  Nos.  2  and  7  are  above  during 
most  of  the  school  course.  No.  2  is  two  grades  above  normal,  and 
No.  7  is  one  grade  below  and  frequently  absent. 

Those  above  average  mark  in  this  group  (Chart  Vc)  are  Nos.  3,  5, 
and  12.  No.  3  is  above  median  lung  capacity,  but  below  grade; 
No.  5  is  above  and  No.  12  about  median  lung  capacity.  Those  below 
average  mark  are  Nos.  2, 4, 6, 7, 9,  and  11a.  Nos.  2, 4, 6,  and  7  are  above 
and  Nos.  9  and  11  below  median  lung  capacity.  Nos.  2  and  4  are 
above  average  grade,  which  would  help  explain  their  low  mark.  No.  6 
had  a  record  for  but  one  year ;  No.  9  is  retarded,  and  No.  1 1  in  advance 
of  his  grade  one  year.  .^         , 
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Those  above  average  mark  in  this  group  (Chart  Vic)  are  Nos.  2, 3, 
6,  and  9.    Nos.  2,  3,  and  6  are  above  median  Imig  capacity,  and  No.  9 
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FiQ.  37.^Chart  Vmc)  School  standing  curves  for  Francis  W.  Parkor  Sdiooi  boys. 

is  above  median  Imig  capacity  until  11  years  of  age.  Those  below 
average  mark  are  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  II,  12,  and  13.  No.  4  is  above 
median  lung  capacity,  but  is  one  year  in  advance  of  his  normal  grade; 
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No.  5  is  above  median  lung  capacity,  but  gradually  drops  in  school 
standing;  No.  7  is  below  median  lung  capacity  and  below  grade; 


Fio.  38.— (Cbtft  IXe)  Sohool  standing  onrves  for  Francis  W.  Parker  Sohool  boys. 

No.  8  is  above  median  Ixmg  capacity,  but  slightly  below  average  mark; 
No.  1 0  is  below  median  Ixmg  capacity,  below  grade,  and  below  average 
mark;  Nos.  11,  12,  and'13  are  below  median  lung  capacity^ 
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In  Chart  YIIc  those  above  average  mark  are  Nos.  2, 3,  and  8.    Nob. 
2  and  3  are  above  and  No.  8  below  median  lung  capacity,  but  No.  8 
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Fio.  99.-<Chtft  Xc)  School  standing  corves  for  Francis  W.  Parker  School  girls. 


is  two  years  below  normal  grade  at  12  years,  which  helps  to  explain 
the  high  mark.  Those  below  average  mark  are  Nos.  5,  9, 10,  and  11. 
In  Chart  "Vlllc  those  above  average  mark  are  Nos.  3,  2,  5,  8,  and  9. 
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Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  8  are  above  median  lung  capacity  and  No.  9  above 
during  later  school  life.    No.  2  is  also  above  school  grade. 

Those  below  average  school  mark  are  Nos.  4,  6, 10,  and  12.    No.  4 
is  above  median  limg  capacity  for  the  first  part  of  the  school  work 
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Fio.  40.— Height  and  school  staodixig. 

and  two  grades  retarded,  but  is  later  above  in  limg  capacity  and 
gradually  increases  in  average  mark.  No.  10  is  below  median  lung 
capacity  and  is  three  grades  retarded;  No.  12  is  below  median  limg 
capacity. 

In  this  group  (Chart  IXc)  there  are  4  boys  below  the  average  school 
mark  for  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  boys.    No.  2  is  one  grade 
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above  normal,  but  has  uniformly  low  standing.  Nos.  10  and  14  are 
retarded  one  grade,  No.  14  is  dightly  above  median  lung  capacity, 
fuid  No.  10  starts  high,  but  drops  below  median  lung  capad^,  and 
No.  13  is  below. 

In  this  group  of  Francis  W.  Parker  girls  (Chart  Xc)  Nos.  1, 3, 4,  5, 
8,  9,  and  11  are  above  average  mark.  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  9  show 
mimy  fluctuations,  but  on  the  whole  are  above  median  lung  capacity, 
fuid  No.  1 1  is  below  median  lung  capacity.  Nos.  1 , 4,  uid  9  are  below 
normal  grade.  Of  those  below  average  mark,  Nos.  2,  6,  6a,  7,  10, 
fuid  12  are  slightly  above  median  lung  capacity  and  in  normal 
grade;  Nos.  6, 10,  and  12  are  below  median  limg  capacity;  and  No.  7 
generally  above  median  lung  capacity. 

Those  above  average  mark  are  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  8,  and  9.  Nos.  1,  4, 
imd  8  are  above  median  lung  capacity;  No.  6  is  above,  but  takes  a 
decided  drop  at  the  last  measurement;  No.  9  is  about  median  lung 
capacity.  Those  below  average  mark  are  Nos.  2^  3,  5,  and  7.  No.  2 
is  below  median  lung  capacity;  No.  3  above;  No.  6  usually  below; 
No.  7  above  and  retarded  one  grade.  As  a  rule,  the  children  above 
the  median  in  lung  capacity  are  in  normal  grade  or  accelerated. 
This  is  a  little  more  marked  than  in  height  or  weight. 

Checking  the  individuals  whose  curves  have  been  plotted  for  age, 
height,  weight,  limg  capacity,  school  grade,  and  school  mark,  and 
giving  the  results  graphically,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of 
children  above  median  height  are  in  or  above  normal  grade  and  above 
the  average  in  marks.  Of  those  below  median  height  the  majority 
of  children  are  below  or  in  normal  grade  and  below  average  mark. 

Figure  40  refers  to  the  relation  between  median  height  and  school 
standing.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  the  height,  weight, 
lung  capacity,  and  school  standing  for  all  individuals  are  being 
worked  out,  but  are  not  included  in  this  bulletin. 

5.   EDUCATIONAI^  CONCLUSIONS   WITH   COROLLABIES. 

The  general  conclusion  to  this  section  of  our  study  is  that  if  peda- 
gogical age  be  accepted  as  a  fair  equivalent  in  these  three  efficient 
schools  to  mental  development,  the  tall,  heavy  boys  and  girls  with 
good  lung  capacity  are  older  physiologically  and  further  along  in 
their  stages  toward  mental  maturity  as  evidenced  by  school  progress 
than  the  short,  light  boys  and  girls. 

The  main  educational  corollaries  which  logically  follow  from  this 
study  would  require  that  our  school  systems,  public  and  private,  be 
graded  on  the  physiological  age  and  the  accompimying  stage  of 
mental  maturity  of  boys  and  girls  in  place  of  the  chronological  age, 
as  is  now  done.  This  would  require  that  tall,  healthy  children  of 
accelerated  physiological   age  be  encouraged  to  proceed   through 
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school  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  thoroughness,  and 
that  the  small;  light  children  of  retarded  physiological  development 
be  kept  below  or  in  the  normal  grade  doing  supplementary  work, 
since  these  short,  light  pupils  are  immature  mentally,  although  in 
many  instimces  precocious  in  brightness.  It  also  follows  from  the 
study  that  rapid,  healthy  growth  favors  good  mental  development, 
and  therefore  the  healthy  growing  child  should  have  plenty  of  phys* 
ical  and  mental  exercise. 

The  Binet  meaaiu-ing  scale  for  intelligence,  as  is  well  known,  is 
based  on  a  two  dimensional  scale — that  of  chronological  age  and 
mental  age — but  does  not  take  into  account  the  third  dimension,  or 
physiological  age,  which  according  to  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  closely  correlated  with  the  mental  age,  as  evidenced  by  school 
standing.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  and  it  certainly  follows  from 
the  data  included  in  this  study,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  child 
of  immature  physiological  growth  to  be  of  normal  mental  growth  for 
his  physiological  age  and  still  to  fall  short  of  the  mental  age  required 
by  the  tests  for  his  chronological  age  in  years  ?  For  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  mental  tests  to  be  used  as  a  measming  scale 
of  intelligence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  f  lU'ther  and  supplement  the 
Binet  tests  and  include  the  essential  criteria  for  determining  the 
physiological  age  of  the  child.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our 
knowledge  of  child  development  when  we  can  begin  to  search  intelli- 
gently for  these  physiological  crit^a  in  order  to  form^jlate  more  ade- 
quate tests  as  measuring  scales  for  intelligence  and  for  school  standing. 
The  grading  of  our  schools  must  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  mental  and 
physiological  age  of  the  child  in  place  of  its  chronological  age,  which 
is  not  fairly  representative  of  the  other  two  ages. 

7166^—14 7 
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HL  STATISTICAL 

(A)  INDIVIDUAL  INCREMENTS  OF  GROWTH 

Tablb  13. — InerementM  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  of 
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>  The  Ubles  for  the  boys'  heights  (4  and  C)  may  be  found  on  pages  26-29. 
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... 

133.0 

138.1 

5.1 

3.8 

117. 

137.4 

8.2 

2.4 

118. 

134.1 
133.9 
133.0 
133.9 
133.2 
134.7 

4.7 
6.7 
4.8 
8.5 
4.2 
8.1 


8.6 
4.4 
8.7 
2.7 
8.3 
2.4 

138.0 
139.2 
136.9 
138.1 
137.1 

8.9 
6.3 
2.9 
4.2 
3.9 

2.9 
4.0 
2.2 
8.1 
2.9 

119. 

' 

120. 

.... 

.... 

141.8 
146.0 
140.9 

6.9 
7.9 
3.8 

4.3 
6.7 
2.8 

121. 

122. 

*i43.*4 
144.2 

4.1 

5.1 

"2.9 
8.7 

'166.1 
149.6 

'6.*7 
5.4 

'4*7 

8.7 

123. 

139.3 
139.1 

124. 

3.8 

2.8 

.... 

.... 

125. 

*;? 

8.4 

3.7 
1.0 

2.9 

4.3 

.6 

8.3 

3.8 
.4 

2.9 

6.0 
1.2 

3.8 

4.8 
1.0 

3.6 

Av. 
Av.var. 

144.1 
141.4 
147.1 

6.5 
4.0 
6.0 

4.0 
2.9 
4.3 

148.1 

156.0 

6.0 

4.7 

126. 

.... 

.... 

146.0 
166.6 

4.C 
9.4 

3.3 
6.4 

150.5 
160.7 

4.5 
10.2 

8.1 
6.5 

127. 

128. 

141.4 
143.6 
141.2 
141.4 
148.1 
138.6 
143.6 

6.8 
6.4 
6.7 
4.2 
4.6 

'4.4 

6.0 
4.7 
6.0 
3.1 
3.2 

*8.'2 

144.0 

2.6 

1.8 

148.9 
165.6 

4.9 

3.4 

129. 

145.1 
147.0 

6.1 

3.6 

160.0 
160.9 

4.9 
3.9 

3.4 
2.6 

130. 

168.1 

7.2 

4.8 

131. 

146.2 
152.2 
144.6 
148.6 

3.8 
4.1 
6.0 
6.0 

2.7 
2.8 
4.3 
3.6 

146.6 
150.9 
149.0 

1.4 
7.7 
4.4 

1.0 
6.1 
3.0 

132. 

' 146*8 

*4.*8 

*3.*4 

.... 

133. 

142.0 

.... 

.... 

134. 

135. 

146.8 

6.4 

3.8 

161.9 

6.1 

3.6 

136. 

139.6 

4.9 

8.6 

144.4 

4.8 

3.4 

149.1 

4.7 

3.3 

137. 

161.0 
147.3 

6.0 

4.2 

156.6 
150.8 

6.6 
3.6 

3.7 
2.4 

138. 

.... 

151.6 

156.7 

4.9 

3.2 

139. 

142.2 
140.2 
141.5 
150.5 
143.2 
148.2 
153.1 

4.8 
6.2 

3.6 
8.9 

147.3 
144.6 
147.6 
156.2 
147.1 
152.6 

6.1 
4.3 
6.0 
6.7 
8.9 
4.3 

3.6 
8.1 
4.2 
8.8 
2.7 
2.9 

140. 

148.9 
160.8 
161.0 
162.6 
159.7 

4.4 
8.3 
4.8 
6.4 
7.2 

3.0 
2.2 
8.1 
3.7 
4.7 

141. 

146.0 

6.0 

4.3 

149.8 

4.8 

3.3 

153.1 

3.3 

2.2 

142. 
143. 

4.9 
6.0 
6.7 

3.6 
3.5 
3.9 



144.  • 

.... 

.... 

145. 

166.3 
152.1 
145.(^ 

6.0 
4.6 
4.8 

4.0 
3.1 
8.0 

161.2 
168.1 
150.3 

4.9 
6.0 

4.7 

3.1 
3.9 
8.2 

168.9 
163.^ 

7.7 
6.8 

4.8 
8.7 

146. 

147. 

144.2 
145.7 
155.2 

8.3 
8.6 

2.3 
2.6 

153.6 
152.1 

148. 

149.0 

3.3 

2.3 

3.1 

2.1 

*l67.*6 

'6.*8 

'3.'6 

149. 

157.8 

4.2 

2.7 

161.8 

4.0 

2.5 

150. 

139.1 

6.0 

.8 

3.6 

140.6 

6.2 

.8 

3.6 

140.9 

4.6 
.8 

3.2 

146.2 

6.1 
.9 

8.5 

146.7 

4.9 
1.3 

3.3 

149.2 

6.2 
1.9 

8.9 

Ay. 
Av.var. 
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Table  14. — Increments  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  of  60 


13  years. 

my^mn. 

13  years. 

131  years. 

14  years. 

No. 

» 

1 
9c« 

t 
1 

t 

X 

i^ 

i^ 

i 
1 

1 

SCO 

t 
1 

it 

1 

1 

i 
1 

2 

t 

jl 

i 

1 

151 

Cm. 
134.9 
134.0 
134.6 
135.4 
136.3 

Cm, 

Cm, 
137.2 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 
149.0 
140.6 
143.0 

Cm. 

U.8 

8.6 

Cm. 

CWL 

152 

6.6 

4.4 

137.9 
139.4 
146.3 
146.1 
140.8 
144.0 
137.9 
142.0 
143.6 

3.9 
4.8 
9.9 
9.8 

3.9 
3.6 
7.3 
7.3 

153 

136.6 

8.8 

2.9 

6.4 

4.0 

154 

149.6 
153.4 
144.1 

4.3 
7.3 
3.3 

8.0 
6.0 
X3 

155 

6.1 

3.9 

156 

137.2 

157 

137.9 

2.5 

1.8 

6.1 

4.4 

158 

141.6 

3.7 

2.7 

159 

137.2 
138.6 

4.8 
6.0 

3.61 
3.6 

144.0 

100 

149.1 

6.5 

3.8 

181 

138.3 
139.4 

143.6 
147.0 

6.2 
7.6 

8.8 
6.6 

182 

2.3 

1.7 

iei3 

139.6 
140.0 

3.6 

2.6 

143.7 
146.6 

4.1 
6.6 

2.9 
4.3 

162.9 
156.2 

9.2 
8.6 

6.4 

6.9 

164 

1(V6 

140.1 

6.7 

4.2 

147.3 
166.3 
148.7 
1^0 

7.1 

5.1 

166 

141.6 

iiio 

10.4 

7.3 

187 

141.6 
144.6 

X3 

1.7 

7.1 
4.6 

5.0 
5,1 

153.9 

:::::'::i 

168 

142.5 
142.2 

4.0 

2.9 

109 

147.2 
144.2 
146.2 

6.0 

8.6 

155.4 
148.4 
156.0 

8.2 
4.3 
9.8 

6.6 
3.9 
6.7 

170 

142.0 

X9 

2.1 

171 

142.0 

9.0 

6.7 

8.3 

3.3 

172 

143.4 
144.6 
145.4 
145.4 

4.8 
5.7 

3.6 
4.1 
3.1 
4.4 

147.7 

4.3 

3.0 

173 

156.0 

160.6 

3.5 

4  ^ 

174 

149.7 
151.7 

4.3 
6.3 

3.0 
4.3 

«.o,       - 

176. 

'.'."\""- 

... 

Averag© 

5.0 
1.6 

3.7 

U 

3.1 

6.1 
3.1 

4.4 

6.4 
L6 

4.6 

6.1 
2.9 

4.2 

Average  var.. 

176 

140.5 
141.7 
143.8 
144.9 

" 

142.4 
146.8 
149.0 
148.3 

1.9 
6.1 
6.3 
8.3 

L3 
3.6 
8.6 
3.3 

" 

148.5 
150.0 
163.6 
156.6 

«.l|4.3 
3.2^X3 
4.?  3.0 

8.4^6.7 

177 

145.5 

148.9 

3.4 

2.3 

178 •. 

179 

4.3 

3.1 



180 

145.7 

4.7 

3.3 

15a  6 

4.9 

8.4 

181 

145.9 

4.1 

2.9 

163.0 

6.1 

4.^ 

156.^ 

s.*4|  i*a 

182 

146.3 

3.3 

2.3 

153.0 

5.7 

3.9 

183 

146.8 

151.6 

4.8 



3.3 

iii'i 

155.1 
160.7 

3.2  2-1 

184 

146.6 

4.6 

8.3 

151.4 

4.9 

3.3 

185 

146.3 

153.0 
151.3 

6.7 

4.6 

7.7 

6.0 

186 

147.6 
148.0 
149.4 
149.3 

4.6 

3.3 

187 ' 

166.1 

8.1 

6.6 

188 ' 

5.3 

4.8 

3.7 
3.3 

180 ' 

163.3 

3.9 

2.6 

190 

149.0 

154.8 

6.8 

8.9 

166.1 

10l3 

6.7 

191 

150.7 
151.2 
151.6 

3.0 
2.9 
5.9 

3.0 
2.0 
4.0 

157.3 
16a  6 
161.5 

9.9 

4.4 

6.6 

192 i 

193 1 

194..              ...     . 

151.1 

156.7 
153.1 

6.6 

3.7 

163.9 
160.3 

8.2 

8.1 

4.0 
5.3 

195 

196 

152.5 
153.9 
154.2 
155.7 
158.5 

5.4 
5.9 
9.7 
6.3 
6,5 

3.7 
4.0 
6.7 
4.2 
4.3 

155.6 

3.1 

2.0 

197 

158.0 

166.3 

7.3 

4.6 

198 

161.6 

7.4 

4.8 

199 

160.7 

169.3 

8.5 

6.3 

200 

163.4 

4.9 

3.1 

Averaf^ 

Average  var.. 

141.2 

4.2 
.1 

3.0 

146.3 

6.2 
1.2 

3.6 

147.9 

5.0 
1.1 

3.4 

161.1 

6.0 

••1 

4.0 

155.0 

6.4 
2.0 

4.J 
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\A\ymn. 

15  yean. 

15Jy€Ma. 

16  7€Ma. 

16Jy€Ma. 

17  years. 

1 

t 
1 

1 

1 
1 

13' 

t 
1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1^ 

i 
1 

t 

i 
1 

No. 

Cm. 
155.0 
147.2 
146.3 

cm. 
6.6 
6.6 
4.3 

4.4 

4.7 
3.0 

Cm. 
160.2 

Cvs, 

Cm. 
164.5 

Cm. 
8.0 

5.7 

Cm. 

Cm. 

.... 

Cm, 
168.4 

Cm. 
3.9 

2.4 

Cm. 

170.6 

164.5 

170.0 

171.4 

161.5 

165.6 

167.1 

160.9 

Cm. 

151. 

ii.'6 
9.7 
1.0 
10.7 
2.0 
7.3 

'6*9 
6.0 

.6 
6.9 
1.2 

4.8 

152. 

140.0 
154.0 
158.5 

*4.*4 

6.1 

"2."6 
8.3 

153.4 

7.1 

4.9 

iso.o 

161.7 
160.5 
154.9 
165.1 
153.6 

10.0 
7.7 
2.0 

'4*6 
7.4 

6.7 
5.0 
1.3 

*2.'6 
5.1 

161.5 

8.1 

5.3 

153. 
154. 

155. 

145.3 

150.6 

5.3 

3.6 

160.0 

9.4 

6.2 

156. 

161.1 
146.2 

157. 

4.6 

3.2 

"iw'o 

*5.'6 

'i'l 

.... 

158. 

148.0 
153.7 
147.0 
154.9 

4.0 

2.8 

150. 

165.3 

170.5 

5.2 

3.1 

160. 

3.5 
7.0 

2.4 
5.4 

151.3 
164.2 

4.3 
0.3 

2.9 
6.0 

158.4 
168.9 

7.1 
4.7 

4.7 
2.9 

161. 

161.1 
162.6 
164.0 

o.'i 

8.8 

*6."8 
5.7 

167.7 
168.0 
166.0 

6.6 
5.4 
2.9 

4.1 
3.3 
1.8 

172.9 
171.2 
160.1 

5.2 
3.2 
2.2 

8.1 
1.9 
1.3 

162. 
163. 

164. 

"ihl.l 
163.6 

10.3 
6.4 

7.0 
4.1 

164.1 
164.6 

*i62."4 

6.6 
2.0 

*6.*8 

4.2 
1.2 

'4.4 

168.3 

4.2 

2.6 

165. 

165.8 
160.5 

166. 

162.7 

8.8 

5.7 

167.3 

4.6 

2.8 

*i66.*6 
172.7 

'i69.*2 

Wl 

*2.'6 

2.2 

1.3 

167. 

155.6 
161.0 

6.6 

4.4 

168. 

171.6 
158.2 
164.2 

'5*6 
5.2 

"i.'s 

3.3 

160. 

153.2 
150.0 

'*i63.'0 

4.8 
4.0 

'4.4 

3.2 
2.6 

*2.'8 

.... 

.... 

hVi 

*3.'7 

168.2 
166.0 

10.0 
2.7 

6.3 
1.6 

170. 

171. 

153.0 

5.2 

3.6 

163.1 

10.2 

6.7 

172. 

173. 

155.2 
150.2 

5.5 
7.5 

3.7 
4.0 

165.7 
164.6 

10.5 
5.3 

6.8 
3.3 

.... 

171.6 
167.3 

5.8 
2.8 

3.5 
1.7 

.... 

.... 

174. 
176. 

■ 

' 

.... 

. ... 

.... 

153.5 

6.2 
1.4 

4.2 

6.1 
2.0 

4.0 

6.8 
2.0 

4.4 

6.5 
1.7 

3.6 

5.6 
1.7 

3.6 

5.6 
3.2 

3.5 

Av. 
Av.var. 

158.3 
150.0 

0.8 
0.0 

6.0 

166.6 
165.6 

10 

Ts 

167.6 

"9I 

Ti 

.... 

172.7 
176.2 

5.1 

3.0 

176. 

177. 

157.2 

160.2 
160.9 

*'i73'6 

172.0 
'i74.'2 
'i72.'6 
*i74.*6 

178. 

165.8 

'"iM.'i 

0.2 

'8.'7 

5.0 
*5.*6 

**i67."6 

*0.*7 

*6.'i 

4.1 
*8.'9 

2.5 
h'A 

*6*6 

3.9 

171.0 
*i77.*9 

1.1 

*4."9 

.7 

'i's 

170. 

157.0 

7.3 

4.8 

180. 
181. 

182. 

158.2 
164.6 
160.8 
164.0 
109.6 

3.4 
0.5 
0.1 

2.2 
6.1 
5.7 

*'i67.*8 

o.i 

*6.*7 

164.7 
"i76.'3 

6.6 
'5.5 

4.1 
'3.2 

*6'7 

'4.*6 

173.5 
177.0 
177.4 
180.4 
174.3 

8.8 

'2,1 
1.5 

5.3 
1*2 

.8 

183. 

158.7 

7.3 

4.8 

184. 
185. 

162.0 
167.0 
167.1 
150.3 

io.'o 

'7.0 

186. 

174.1 
173.8 
176.1 

*i77.*7 
176.0 
173.4 

"m.9 

176.0 

2*6 
6.6 

*4.*6 
4.9 
2.0 

*i.6 

9.7 

'i.*5 
3.9 

'2.7 
2.9 
1.2 

".*6 
6.8 

187. 

171.3 
160.5 

4.2 
10.2 

2.5 
6.4 

188. 

6.1 

4.0 

*"i79.*6 

*6."2 

'3.'6 

isi.'i 

'i'i 

'i.*2 

189. 

173.8 

8.7 

5.3 

190. 

163.0 
168.6 
167.1 

6.6 
2.1 
5.6 

4.2 
1.3 
3.5 

173.1 
171.1 
171.4 

**i63.'9 
166.3 

0.2 
2.5 
4.3 

"lA 
6.8 

5.6 
1.5 
2.6 

'".'9 
4.3 

191. 
192. 

**i72.*4 

*0.*6 

"b'.k 

"'m.\ 

*8'6 

'4*6 

*i83.'6 

"i'e 

"i.'4 

193. 
194. 

162.5 
150.6 

195. 

8.0 

2.5 

"lYiVb 

'5.2 

3.0 

.... 

196. 

172.3 

7.0 

4.2 

197. 

168.2 

6.6 

4.1 

170.4 
177.2 
177.5 

2.2 

1.3 

171.0 
178.9 
182.6 

.6 
1.7 
5.1 

.4 
1.0 
2.9 

198. 

' 

199. 

168.4 

5.0 

3.1 

0.1 

6.4 

200. 

157.0 

6.1 
1.6 

3.0 

161.0 

8.4 
1.3 

6.3 

165.4 

6.8 
3.2 

.*.* 

167.1 

6.6 
1.6 

4.5 

171.2 


4.3 
2.3 

2.6 

171.4 

3.5 
2.1 

2.1 

Av. 

Av.var. 
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Tablb  15. — IneremenU  cf  growth  in  weight  for  a  group  of 

[Wei^tandl 


7yeara. 

7lywrs. 

8  yean. 

8iyeani. 

97fn. 

9J  years. 

lOjMTL 

No. 

^ 

p 

t 

1 
I 

4i 

t 

1 
I 

\ 

2 

t 

1 
I 

1 

i- 

t 

P 

i 

1 

1! 

1 

jl 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1^ 

i 
1 

\ 

go 

i 

•*• 

i 

1 

41.9 
39.2 
55.3 

:.:: 

40'5 

.... 

44.6 
45.1 
55.5 

2.6 

6.9 

.2 

6.2 

16.0 

.4 

« 

46.4 
46.6 
62.6 
48.6 
48.6 
45.7 

1.9 
1.6 
7.1 

4.2 
t.3 

13.0 

46.3 

43  5 

XI 

6.6 

.8 

6.6 

5.4 

14-0 

L3 

11.3 

2 

63.2 
63.4 
64.0 

s 

4 

46.0 

44.'2 
46.6 
5a6 
64.3 

5i'3 
52.6 
5a3 

5ai 

5.5 

'3.'2 
2.6 
4.4 
6.3 

"6.'8 
4.6 
4.0 

'i'o 

13.6 

*7.*8 
6.9 
9.6 

13.1 

il'6 

9.4 
8.6 

*7.*7 

6 

6. 

•••• 

-:::; 

42.0 
41  n 

:::: 

:::; 

.... 

.... 

61.81 
48.9 
47.5 
58.7 
63.6 

'4.'7 

.9 
8.1 
9.2 

1.9 
16  0 

7 

440 

g 

46  7 

9 

48.0 

46.'6 
48.0 
46.3 
45.0 
465 

K.^ 

10 

51.8 

.... 

55.0 

3.2 

6.2 

61.0 

6.0 

11.0 

64.7 

3.7 

6.1 

11 

6.5  lA-fi 

56.0 
60.6 
54.6 

8.1 
4.2 

7.1 
16.4 

8.3 
.... 

12 

45.8 

.... 

13 

'is 

*i*7 

i'i 
i3.'i 

47.8 

47.*8 
46.6 
62.3 

52.7 

5i'3 

51.0 
64.8 

4.9 

*6.'6 
4.4 
3.6 

las 

ii*6 
9.4 
4.0 

14 

15 

42.9 

.... 

63.0 
61.0 
67.2 
163.9 

'i'7 

6.2 
•9.1 

'ii'i 

12.2 
U4.0 

16 

43.3 
57.5 

6.3 

1.6 

i.8 

4.8 

7.6 
8.4 

17 

1 

18 

40.5 
440 

45.9 

55*3 
57.2 

6.4 

13.3 

5a8 

52.8 
59.6 
64.6 

4.9 

10.7 

10 

44.0 

...       _ 

6C.'8 
5X0 

*'6.'8 

'ii'6 

51.6 

.1.. 

.... 

62.9 

1.4 

2.7 

20 

47.0"  --- 

:::r::: 

4.2 

7.6 

21 

5a5 

68.6 
61.0 
62.5 
T2.0 
75.3 

22 

48.0 
4S.0 
55  5 

57.3 

6.3 

ia2 

3.7 

'9.*6 
11.7 

6.5 

'isTJ 

18.4 

23 

1.0 

2.1 

48.8 

.8 

1.7 

50.0 

^^ 

2.6 

24 

56.'6 

61.0 
54.5 

**4.*5 

"9.*t 

62.6 
03.6 

1.6 

9.1 

2.6 

16.6 

25 

Av 

0.3 
.0 

1.6 

.... 

3.910.0 

.... 

3.9 
1.5 

8.2 

.... 

4.210.4 

.... 

4.6 
1.9 

8.9 

.... 

, 1 

9.7 

5.6 
2.7 

10.0 

Av.var. 

.... 

1.7 

1.3 

•v.: 

25 

45.3 
55.*i 

55.0 
46.0 

;:;; 

:;:: 

49.5 
48.0 
51.3 

"^ 

9.8 

55.7 
51.2 
62.8 

6.2 
3.2 
11.0 

12.6 
6.7 
21.4 

6L2 

'OftTi 
63.6 
68.0 

5.5 

ii'6 

9.9^ 

27 

61.0 

.7 

L4 

65.3 
64.6 
68.0 

7.5 

^ 

*ii*3 

28 

-8.8 

-6.9 

29 

5a6 

4.6 

..i 

80 

48.5 

54.0 

6.6 

11.8 

57.0 

3.0 

6.6 

81 

.... 

3.2 

6.6 

50.5 

8.'6i5.5 

66.0 
61.0 
74.4 
66.0 

6.6 

ia9 

82 

52.3 

53.5 

1.2 

2.3 

"■] 

4.1 

7.7 

83 

53.0 

4.7 

9.7 

67. 5!  i4. 6  27.4 

6.9 
3.0 

V, 

84 

54.0 

60.6 
49.6 

6.6 

1?  ? 

680 

85 

42.5 
53.5 
150.6 
53.5 
63.0 

5i*9 
52.5 
59.4 
58.0 
52.2 
67.5 
56.8 
48.8 

Ti'e 

"i.1 

'7.4 

5i'6 

58.'7 
72.3 

fii.'7 
60.0 

"a 

*5*2 
9.3 

*8.'8 
7.6 

'i'4 

9.7 
14.8 

i6.*6 
14.^ 

56.6 

6.9 

n  9 

6L6 
7a2 
67.7 

5.1 

9.0 

86 

«2.6 

4.5 

7.8 

87 

55.5 

62.0 

6.6 

11  8 

5.7 

9-'2 

88 

66.6 
83.9 

7i*6 

7.9  ii'i 

89 

1L6 

iio 

14.6 
2d.'6 

40 

41 

56.3 
52.9 

5i'9 

.... 

.... 

59*5 

5i'6 
62.7 

'6*6 

"5.'i 

'ii'6 

'9*6 

67.8 
64.0 

*4*6 

*7.*6 

n.o 

67.7 

3.2 
3.7 

4.7 
5.8 

42 

.... 

.... 

48 

00.0 
67.2 

2.0 
4.6 

3.4 
7.2 

63.8 
7&6 

3.8 
9.4 

6.3; 

44 

4.0 

*7.6 
6.3 

63.9 
67.6 
76.0 
67.6 
61.8 

6.9 
6.4 
8.6 

laz 

8.(^ 

ia2 
las 
12.6 

18.8 
6.2 

14.0 

45 

62.7 
88.0 
81.2 
67.1 

6.1 
12.0 
13.7 

6.3 

8.9 
16.8 
30.3 

ia2 

46 

47 

48 

2.8 
'8.6 

6.1 

ii'i 

60.5 
59.5 
70,7 

V.7 

4.^ 
18.2 

9.6 
30.6 

49 

M.5 

00.0 

5.0 
10.7 

9.2 
15.6 

85.4 
101  0 

7.7 

9.8 

50 

88.0 

10.4 

U.^ 

1 

Av 

W.S 

5a5 

4.3 
1.3 

8.054.7 

4.6 
2.6 

8.8 

57.1 

7.1 
2.7 

rzs 

57.5 

6.2 

11.6 

6L6 

7.7 
2.9 

1X4 

64.8  6-1 

ia9 

Av.var. 

2.2 

.... 

'DeoreaiB. 
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so  girU  with  eanseeutive  meanatmenii,  from  7  to  IS  yean  of  age, 
ezpnsBed  in  pounds.) 


1(H  years. 

11  years. 

lU  years. 

12  years. 

121  years. 

18  years. 

No. 

\ 

i 
1 

1 

ft 

1 
1 

1 

ii 

i 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

ll 

r 

i 

^ 

i 
1 

51.4 

5.1 

Ll 

67.0 

5.6 

10.0 

62.8 
68.6 
82.9 
66.3 

ii'i 

-.7 

2l'4 

-  k 

66.6 

&s 

14.0 

74.6 
77.2 
84.7 
76.6 

11.7 

18  6 

1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
ft. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

la 

11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
1ft. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20l 

aL 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

Av. 
Av.var. 

26. 

£: 

20. 
80. 
81. 
82L 
83. 
84. 
85. 
3ft. 

il: 

88.    . 

4a 

41.   . 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

4ft. 

47. 

48. 

40. 

5a 

Av. 
Av.  var. 

56.5 
83.6 
58.0 

3.3 

A  2 

8.612.6 
1.8^2.2 
11.317.8 

20.23Ql3I 

4.0 

7.4 

7.3 12!  (^ 

67.3 
48.8 
57.7 
64.5 
88.2 

5.5 
-.1 

ia2 

5.8 
4.7 

ia6 

-2.0 

21.6 

0.9 

7.4 

64.0 

6.7 

11.7 

76.6 

12L6 

10.7 

50.5 

64.0 

4.6 

7.6 

65.0 
83.2 
76.2 

-2.7 
18w7 
7.1 

-4.7 
28.0 

ia4 

oa4 

85.4 

7.2 

ia2 

8.6 

ia3 

.•••  . 

74.4 

0.7 

15.0 

82.0 

8.5 

1L4 

84.2 

L8 

1.6 

fta5 

4.5 

8.0 

68.4 
78.1 
63.8 

7.0 

13.1 

78.8 

10.4 

15.2 

. 

.   .. 

ftl.O 
55.1 

6.5 

12.0 

60.0 
60.5 
65.5 
64.5 
77.2 

'7.5 
4.5 
7.3 

23.3 

14.2 

7.4 

12.8 

43.2 

2.8 

4.6 

72.5 
66.5 
82.3 
72.4 
86.2 

13.5 
6.0 

16.8 
7.0 
0.0 

2.3 

12,2 
1L6 

74.5 
"85.*8 

1017 

ii*6 

15.2 

85.0 
74.0 
96.0 
86.0 

12.5 
0.4 
12.7 
14.5 

17.2 
14.4 
15.4 

2ao 

71.8 

50.0 
57.9 
73.0 
60.5 

6.1 
5.1 

12.0 
0.7 

64.0 

7.1 

1215 

76.0 
73.6 

11.0 

18.6 

>... 

*' 

58.8 
84.0 
74.5 
71.1 
62.0 
76.1 
84.0 

5.0 

11.2 

70.0 

loai 

84.8 
79.2 
71.1 
TB.8 
10L4 

11.2 

10.0 

81.8 
117.2 
102.8 
80.8 
86.0 
102.7 
116.6 

1L8 

ii'd 
10.1 

15.2 

1ft.  1 

21*2 
12.7 
20.0 
28Lft 
14.0 

.... 

* 

5.0 

7.7 

6.0 

lai 

0.5 
4.1 

8.7 

8.8 
16.6 
18.1 

5.7 
11,4 

77.8 

8.3 

ILO 

ia3 

&1 
0.1 
3.7 
17.4 

13.8 
11.4 
14.7 

87.6 

0.7 

12L5 

08.6 

■ 

5.3 
L4 

8.0 

8.9!l4.3 

6.8 
8.9 

lf.O 

0.5 
8.7 

2.6 

ia5 

1.5 

14.0 

11.4 
4.2 

15^ 

67.1 
61.0 
83.1 
71.5 
81.5 

6.0|0.8 

78.8!lL7 

17.4 

06.7 
60.0 
06.2 
10L2 

16.0 

*7.*7 

18.0 

2L4 

"SLO 
23.0 

50.5 
7X8 

4.2 
8.3 

7.6 
12.0 

■ 

02.8 

i7.6,25.*7 
8.012.6 

87.5 
82.8 

r. 

5,8 
15  1 

13.5 

10.0 

12.7J15.6 

106.0 
88:4 

06.0 

75.0 
7a6 
76.8 
75.0 

0.0 
0.6 
2.4 
0.0 

13.6 
15.7 
3.2 
13.6 

81.4 

6.4 

8.5 

7.0 

8.6 

73.0 

86.4 

ii'iiM 

oi.7 

14.0 
11.0 

10.4 
14.7 

08.5 

A  R 

7.4 
16.1 

86.0 

00.013.0 

63.8 
73.5 
73.7 

2.2 
3.3 
6.0 

3.6 

76.2 

iL4i7.6 

78.3 

oa4 

01.0 

8.1 

4.1 
iL*5 

76.5 

87.3  IO18 

14  1 

81.6 

7.0 

ia7 

....!.... 

71.1 
06.3 

4.5 
1L4 

6.8 
13.6 

87.6 

16.6 

23.3 

103.8 
127.6 

16.21^5 

• 

.... 

77.4 
75.3 

6.4 
7.6 

0  0 

85.4 
86.2 

8.0 

lao 

ia8 

14.5 

02.8 
10L8 

7.4 
15.6 

8.7 
18,1 

7i*^ 
73.0 

*i.6 

**i.*4 

11.2 

82.0 
85.4 

lao 

12.4 

13.9 
17.0 

06.0 
80.0 
00.7 
88.4 

121.7 
124.0 

0.6 

11.2 

68.6 
85.8 

5.2 
0.2 

8.2 
2.0 

82.5 
07.5 

13.0 
1L7 

20.8 
116 

. 

02.8 
80.5 
116.1 
104.5 
64.0 

6.0 
7.0 
6.6 
20.4 

7.4 

0.8 
4.8 
10.5 

7L0 

R  .^ 

13.2 
12.7 
16.1 
4.2 

0.5 
16.0 

ia3 

4.5 

13.4 
17.0 
10.^ 
7.6 

oo.ni.a 

04. 3.13. 0 

' 

■ 

50.5 

2.4 

63.5 
04.6 

71.8 
104.1 
147.0 

8.3 
9.5 

13.1 

lao 

o.2iag 

117.0 

1X0 

11.0 

137.6 

i 

* 

*  * 

*  * 

.... 

.... 

6S.4 

7.2 
8.4 

ia4j  n  7 

7.8 
80 

ia6 

74.1? 

11.3 

3.2 

14.6 

82.8 

10.3 
2.1 

13.0 

0L5 

10.4 
8.7 

11.6 

oa5 

1L6 
4.4 

13.3 

1 

1 
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Tablb  16. — IncremenU  of  growth  in  weight  for  a  group  of  50 

r  Weight  and  Inereinent 


Ujmn, 

mymn. 

137Mn. 

13*yeM8. 

14  yean. 

i4iy«K8, 

No. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

X 

|0- 

i 

i 

1 

ell 

t 

•** 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 
ft 

i 

§ 

1 

a 

i 

1 

61 

40.8 

n.o 

i'i 

ii'4 

63.0 

60 

..7.0 

.13.2 

'07.*0 

*0.'5 

id.7 

73.6 
8a7 

12.5 
16.7 

96.1 

62 

88.41L4 

14.8 

08 



57.0 
60.0 
58.0 
7a6 
68.3 
76.3 

64.0 

7.0 

13L3 

M 

6.0 
4.6 

i6.'6 
14.8 

0.1 
8.4 

16.7 
34.1 

66.5 
6a3 

'63.*7 

78.0 
60.0 

1Z6 

8.7 

10.1 

14.4 

5::::;:;:::: 

03.8 
80  5 

5.8 
S6.5 
ILO 

6.6 
»7.5 
12.0 

56 

66.8 
61.7 

2.3 
6.7 

3.6 
13.3 

*i"6 

*i*2 

io.*7 

11.4 
11.6 

87.0 

16.5 

23.4 

67 

73.7 

lao 

15  7 

101  6 

68 

oa6 

14.3 

18.6 

60 

71.01 
83.0 

0.7 
4  4 

15.8 
5.6 

14.0 
6.1 

85.014.0 
02.5  0.5 
122.81Z8 

oao 

5.0 

6.5 

60 

107.5 

u&a 

ia7 

1&3{ 

61 

iiaoi3.5 

64.7  3.7 

132.0 
88.1 
85.0 

oa4 

04.0 
113.8 
111.3 

0.3 

7.5 

1 

63 

60.0 

2.8 

4.2 

84.0 
83.8 
85.6 

14.1 

2a2 



68 

Vis 

65.5 

77.31Z6 
79.013.5 

10.3 
3a6 

8.6 

11  1 

oao 

03.0 

7.1     &4 

7.5     8.7 

64 

lai 

18.9 

... 

lL4l4;4 
13.516.7 
10.820.  & 

66 

.:.::.: 

73.3 

5.3 

7.8 

8a5 
04.5 

66 

70.811.6 

16.8 

14.7 

18.4 

107.8 
1010 
82.0 
83.6 
08.1 

136.5 

wit  17^ 

67 

■TH 

"0.3 

68 

7a 0  3.& 

6.3 

75.0 

103.0 
04.0 

iiao 

aao 
11.6 

ILO 

25.5 
13.8 
12.1 

60 

73.0 

70 

78.1 

7.7 

lao 

^0 

25.6 

71 

70.5 
76.0 

02.8 
86.0 

13.3 
in  0 

16.7 
14.3 
13.5 

uao 

06.4 
116.2 

17.318.3 
0.5  lao 

72 

A  n 

7.0 
31.8 

78 

06.017.0 

107. 8112!  a 

8.4 

7.7 

111.8 

-•:7- "Ai 

74 

101.0 

113.6 

&5 

8.1 

76 

88.*oi3.6|i7.3 

06.8 

8.8 

lao 

102.6 

5.8 

5.0 

At 

18.412.1 



8.1 
4.3 

la? 

11.4 
3.4 

14:4 

11.8 
4.4 

16.4 

ia6 

3.0 

12.7 

0.8 
6.5 

1.8 

AT.var 

3.8 



76 

72.3 
66.6 

05.515.2 
83.811.5 

isTo 

15.0 
13.4 

107.4 

oa3 

11.912.5 

77 

6.3 
7.6 

0.5 
12.9 

6.4 

7.6 

78...., 

75.5 

8.0 

84.3 

oa4 

70.4 

07.0 
103.7 
86.0 

13.7 
13.3 
6.6 

15.0 
13.6 

70 

78.616.6 

14.7 
16.2 

12.4 

16.0 
8.4 

80 •.... 

76.8 

ia7 

83.7 
126.0 

0L6 

80.0 
137.3 

83.0 
103.4 

06.5 

m.6 

33.'6 
8.6 

3i:i 

in  A 

81 

100.3 
67.8 
69  4 

104.0 

3  7 

»  A 

83 

8.0 
0.6 

6.1 
16.1 

83.0'15.2!22!4 
77. 2I  7.8!ll-2 

86.5 
85.6 

09.8 

13.3 

15.3 

88 

■    ■ 

12.7!i«-4 

84 

07  0 

110.022.0 

22.7 

8.3 

ia'2 

14.7 
14.3 

6.0 

iao 

17.0 
13.0 

86 

66.7 
7B.3 

85.7 

86 

6.3 

8.6 

93.213.0 

17.5 

87 

73.5 

4.7 

6.8 

81.8 
109.3 

oa4 

88 

....1:::. 

133.0 
103.5 

uao 

131.3 

i3ao 

80 

70.6 

4.0 

5.3 

ia913.7 

00 

86.512.0 

16.1 

104.0 
106.5 

18.4 
17.2 

71,3 

15.7 
15.8 

14.0 
15.0 

01 

88.3 

10.4 

107.8 
115.0 
135.8 

ia*3 

2.5 

*0.'7 
2.0 

03 

92.  Bias 
117.0!.... 

13.2 

104.8 
123.3 

iioiio 
6.3  5.4 

03 

13a  5 
103.3 

2a*3 

34.8 

110.5 
101.5 

-1.0 

-.8 

04 

—  .81—  -7'iiJLn 

06 

94.01S.7 

0.4 
0.4 

i65.4|ii.4i2.i 

109.312.813.3 

116.4 
112.4 
112.2 

ll.Oin^A 



06 

06.5 
83.8 

&3 

114.8 

8.1 
14.2 

3.8 
14.4 

115.0 

•Li 

LO 

07 

9&ai4.2 

08 

127  0 

147.81  30.8!  1A.4 

162.1 
111.5 
135.0 

14.3 

1.3 

10,7 

0.6 
1.1 

00 

105.5 

11  2 

11.9 
12.3 

lia2     4.7 
124. 3|  21.0 

4.6 
30.3 

... 

.... 

100 

1 

103.311.3 

.... 

.... 

Av 

79. 3^  8.4'l0.1 

82.   I1I.5 
2.9 

14.7 

91.811.814.0 
3.2.... 

0G.4   11.8 
8.1 

11.3102.3 

la: 
3.7 

11.1105.8 

ia4  las 

Av.rar 

^DecraMe. 
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girli  with  etmtemHve  measurements ^  from  12  to  17  years  of  age, 
I  in  iKHUids.) 


ISyMTs. 

15iyean. 

16  years. 

16Jjeani. 

17  yean. 

1 

4 

i 
§ 

1 

1- 

t 

1 

\ 

i 

1 
1 

1 

t 
I 

I 

t 

1 

No. 

73.0 

a5 

ao 

77.4 
12L0 

8a3 

7.3 

lao 

51. 

117.3 

19i4 

19.8 

3.7 

3.2 

122.3 
103.4 
99,9 
93.0 

1.3 

1.1 

52. 

87.6 

6.9 

8.5 

53 

»7.2 
7^6 

19.2 

lao 

24.6 
15.4 

101.2 
84.0 

4.0 
^3 

4.1 
6.6 

-1.3 
8.1 

-1.3 
9.5 

54. 

55. 

104.0 
87.2 

11.2 

12.0 
8.3 
2.1 

115.5 

11.5 

11.0 

56. 

85.0 

12.2 

16.5 

97.0 

11.1 

12.6 

loao 

3.0 

3.3 

57. 

103.8    ^9 

111.3 

7.5 

7.2 

58. 

60.5 

3,5 

3.1 

9a2 

-3.3 

-3.5 

94.4 

4.2 

4.6 

59. 

118.3 

.1 

.1 

115.2 

-  3.1 

-2.6 

60. 

i45.'9 
9B.0 
96.2 

95.0 
123.8 

13.9 
9.9 

ia3 

7.0 
1.0 

lao 

ia5 
lai 

11.9 

7.7 
1.1 
8.7 

144.1 

-  1.8 

-1.8 

61. 

103.5 

11X5 
96.5 
107.0 

9.0 

8.6 

114.2 

62. 

ioa5 

106.0 

loai 

136.3 

4.3 
8.6 
5.1 
12,5 

4.4 
8.8 
5.3 

lao 

63. 

112.3 
97.2 
148.0 

6.3 
-2.9 
11.7 

5.9 

-2.8 

8.6 

64. 

65. 

132.3 
111.7 
113.3 

5.8 

4.6 

14a  0 
117.2 
126w0 

7.7 
5.5 
12.7 

5.8 
4.9 
11.2 

66. 

67. 

ia4 

lai 

68. 

104.8 

113.2 

9.4 

8.9 

113.9 

.7 

.6 

60. 

111.1 

1.1 

1.0 

113.8 

2.2 

2.0 

70. 

ii5.'5 

K  h 

5.0 
15.6 
-2.7 

127.2 
112.6 
112.4 

11.7 

1.1 

-    .6 

lai 

.9 
-  .5 

127.2 
117.9 
107.4 

.0 

5.3 

-5.0 

.0 

4.7 

-4.4 

71. 

111.5'  15.1 
113.0—3.2 

72. 

73. 

131.1 

19.3 

ia7 

121.0 

-lai 

-7.7 

74, 

109.1 

6.5 

6.3 

112.9 

2.7 

2.4 

119.2 

6.4 

5.6 

75. 

9.4 
4.8 

ia2 

6.4 
4.5 

5.8 

4.9 
3.9 

4.8 

5.0 
5.2 

^0 

2.9 
8.8 

2.7 

Av. 
Av.  var. 

119.2 
10A.9 

loas 

11.8 
16.7 

lao 

88.4 

._  _  .  . 

' 

125.0 

5.8 

4.8 

f.i... 

~' 

"~ 

128.3 
118,8 

3.3 

2.6 

76. 



77. 

105.7 

iia2 

106.0 
132.6 

8.7 
7.5 

2ao 

8.9 

7.3 

23,2 

108,3 

2.5 

2.5 

104.8 
12a  6 
116.3 

-    .9 
10.4 

ia3 

-  .8 
9.4 
9.7 

78. 

79. 

8a 

138.3 
103.2 

ioa8 
isa? 

9L2 

iiao 

108. 0 
123.5 
104.0 

12.3 
11.6 

ia9 

3.6 
8.2 
7.2 
6.5 
-  .1 

9.8 
12.6 
12.1 
2.7 
9.9 
7.5 
6.7 
-  .1 

125,4 
104.0 
109.6 
124.7 

-i2.9 

.8 

8.8 

-  6.0 

-9.7 
7.7 
8.7 

-4.5 

134.9 
105,5 
119.2 
119.2 

9.4 

1.5 

9.6 

-5.5 

7.5 

1.5 

8.7 

-4.3 

81. 

103.5 

82. 

83. 

ti 

ioa7 

85. 

123,8 
108.0 

i3.2 
5.0 

11.9 

127.1 
109.1 
132.0 
121.3 
129.5 

3.3 
1.1 

2.7 
1.0 

86. 

4  8 



87. 

126.9 

8.9 

3.2 

133.0 

6.1 

4,8 

88. 

113.0 

9.0 

8.6 

8.3 

7.3 

89. 

119  9 
127.8 

-  .7 
6.5 

-  .6 
5.3 

125.0 
131.0 
128.0 
135.0 
139.0 
130.9 

5.1 
3.2 

4.2 
2.5 

9a 

123.1 

15.3 

14.2 

9L 

127.3 
137.5 

92. 

137.0 

93. 

126w7 
124.5 
12LS 
126.0 

8.7 
8.1 

ao 

13.8 

7.4 
6.9 
7.9 
12.8 

94. 

124.3 
124.9 

A.A 

5.3 

0 

12a6 
139.3 

-3.0 
15.8 

-2.5 
11.8 

95. 

9.0 

7.7 

123.5 
133.1 

2.2 
7.1 

1.8 
5.6 

116.3-  6.6 

9a 

97. 

167.9 
111.5 
133.5 

6.8 

.0 

-1.5 

3.6 

.0 

-1.1 

180.4 
121.7 
129.8 

12.5 

ia2 

-  3.7 

-2.7 

9a 

99. 

loa 

Iia2 

9i6 
8.4 

9l3 

11&8 

5.9 
4.4 

5,8 

113.6 

3.2 
5.9 

3.9   116.9 

4.8 
5.0 

4.9 

117.7 

4.4 

5.1 

3.6 

Av. 
Av.  var. 
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Table  17. — Increments  of  growth  in  weight  for  a  group  of  50 

rW«i^t  ADd  iDoremflnt 


7  years. 

71  years. 

8  years. 

8iyeaw. 

9  years. 

9i  years. 

10  years. 

No. 

^ 

2 

f 

t 

1 

J5 

1 

i 

a 

i 

i 

^ 

p 

t 
1 

t 

if 

ii 

i 
1 

1 

3 

ii 

i 
i 

i 

i^ 

t 

i 

Si 

^ 

0 

i 
1 

101 

42.5 

48.4 

6.9 

18.0 

47.1 
43.0 

5L4 

8.0  6.2 

63.0 
44.8 

6.9 

L8 

12.5 
8.0 

54.8 

2.9  5.6 

102... 

38.6 

4.4 

1L4 

103 

41.8 

8.3 

8.6 

44.4 

2.6 

6.2 

40.1 

4.7ia6 

53.0 

3.9  7.9 

104... 

43.0 
46.2 

46.'3 

8.6 

8.9 

£? 

2.4 

8.5 

6.6 
.7.6 

50.7 
56.1 

6.3iL7 
0.4.12.9 

105 

. 

46.0 

*i"7 

'8.*7 

100.. 

37.6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

42.3 

4.8 

12.8 

48.7 

2.7 

5.9 

107 

44.0 

-2.8 

-5.0 

40.3 

6.3.ii'6 

108 

46.0 
46.3 
48.6 
46.8 
47.6 
62.3 
47.5 

5a6 

5.5 

1?  ? 

54.8 
54.8 
62.2 
55.2 
67.6 

4.3 

*9."2 
8.1 
5.0 

8.5 

iY.i 
ac 
9.6 

109 

44.4 

46.3 

2.3 

6.2 

1.9 

4.3 

47.4 

1.1 

2.4 

63.0 

5.6iL*8 

110  .. 

63.0 
52.1 
62.6 
57.8 
53.0 

4.6 
6.3 

9.3 
11  » 

Ill 

43.6 
47.6 
42.0 

*i'7 
6.6 

i2.'3 

i5."i 

41.8 

.... 

.... 

112  .. 

4.6   10.6 
4.8   10.2 
6.5   13.1 

6.110^7 

113.... 

.... 

6.6 
6.5 

ia6 
11.6 

61.8 

114..  . 

57.2 

4.'2   7.'9| 

116.... 

47.8 

47.*6 
63.9 
46.0 
44.0 

6.8 

'i*6 

'6.6 

.... 

16.6 

'4.'4 
i5.*6 

58.6 

6.7 

11.9 

68.0 

4.6 

8.4 

116  . 

47.0 
41.9 

.... 

.... 

52.0 
44.1 

6.0  10.6 

2.2:    6.8 

63.3 

1L3 

21.7 

66.5 
51.5 
90.9 

3.2 

6.6 

117.... 
118 

6i.'6 
67.2 
48.8 
48.0 
62.0 
49.6 
66.8 

*'4.*6 
8.3 
2.8 
4.0 

*8'6 
6.1 
6.1 
9.1 

54."5 
62.0 
63.9 
61.7 
65.0 
64.6 
59.4 

*i*6 
4.8 
6.1 
8.7 
8.0 

*6.'9 
8.4 

ia6 

7.7 
R  n 

119 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



120  . 

121 

48.6 

.... 

.... 

122 

123.,.. 

.... 

.... 

44.6 
49.6 

*3.'i 

*6.*7 

.... 

6.0 
7.2 

11.2 
14.6 

6.116:3 
2.6^  4.6 

124  . 

67.7 
67.1 

125 

.... 

.... 

58.3 

8.8 

16.1 

74.0 

6.9 

las 

Av.... 

4.6 

.8 

12.0 

.... 

4.0 
1,7 

0.6 

62!o 
63.0 
67.0 

4.1 
1  3 

9.7 

.... 

3.4 
1.6 

7.6 

.... 

5.7 
1.6 

1L6 

Vt.' 

.... 

4.5 
1.5 

8.5 

AT.yar 

.... 

126.... 

53.0 
50.8 
49.0 

;;;; 

— 

56.'8 
61.5 

5i'6 

48.6 
49.1 
60.8 
65.2 

54*6 
56.8 
55.5 
59.5 
56.8 
56.0 
65.3 

:*.:: 



9.0   17.0 
2.2     4.3 
8.0   16.3 

G5.6 
50.6 
65.4 

3.5 
6.6 
8.4 

6.6 
12.3 
14.7 

8ao 
6&0 

72.5 

14.5'a.l 
6.51a  9 
7. 1 11  a 

127  . 

128.... 

129  .. 

64.0 
66.0 

7.2 

12.7 

69.9 
68.0 
67.6 
59.3 
87.3 

5.9 
'7*6 

9.2 

ii'5 

130.... 
131  . 

57.3 
55.0 

— 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

66.4 

.... 

.... 

71.4 

6.0 

9.2 

132.... 

58.0 
8a6 

'4.'6 

*5.*9 

.... 

.... 

133 

65.6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

76.0 
67.8 

10.4 

16.9 

134 

^ 

135... 

68.7 

9.6 

19.6 

62.3 

8.6 

6wl 

136 

7.0 

16.0 

63.0 

57.*  4 
63.8 

* 

68.0 
57.2 
66.8 
66.7 

6.0 

*8.*4 
2.9 

9.4 

65.1 

7.1 

1x2 

137.... 

61.' 7 

.... 

'*6.'7 

*ii.'6 

.... 

600 

138 

14.6 
4  5 

74.6 

8.8 

13.4 

139 

6?  5 

140.... 

63.6 
62.4 
76.2 
65.0 
62.0 
63.6 

6.8 
6.9 
16.7 
9.2 
6.0 
8.2 

12.0 
12.4 
28.1 
16.6 
10.7 
14.8 

7a2 
67.7 

6.'6 16.4 

6.»  8.5 

141.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

*3.*2 
*4.*3 

'6*7 
*8.'4 

60.*  i 

76.*6 
66.6 

72.' i 

142 

93.3 
72.8 

143 

49.0 

.... 

.... 

"9.0 
2.6 

-4.'9 

4.0 

-6."  4 

144 

70.0 
70.0 
8a7 

8.012.9 
6.610.2 

145.... 

146.. 

61.6 
03.0 
56.0 

79.6 
72L6 
63.5 

0.0 
7.0 

12.7 
10.7 

88.7 
83.2 
7a2 

9.1 

la? 

6w7 

1L4 
14.  S 
10.6 

147 

8.6Ii4.5 

148.... 
149 

57.0 
69.0 



.... 

74.6 

**6.*6 

"7*2 

67.6 
84.0 

i6.'6 

ii'5 

160 

77.6|i4.5|23.2 

.... 

.... 

84.3 





.... 

Av.... 
Av.vai 

46.9!ll.3;i8.9 
...J  a.3L  -. 

51.3 

4.8 
1.4 

10.064.2 

6.2 
4.0 

9.6 

66.9 

8.4 
2.3 

14.9 

6a4 

6.1 
l.C 

10.0*62.1 

6.7;ia4j«(.9 

8.5 
2.0 

IZfc 

1 

1 

L_ 
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10Jy«w«. 

11  years. 

lU  years. 

12  yean. 

12J  years. 

13  years. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4> 

i 
1 

1 

8*^ 

t 
1 

1 

i 

i^ 

i^ 

t 
1 

1 

is* 

t 

1 
1 

1 

ell 

t 
1 
1 

No. 

56.4 
"67.*2 

1.1 

*4.*i 

2.0 
'7.*9 

68.0 
63.8 

62.0 
'66*3 

6.6 
*3.'i 

11.9 
*6.'4 

62.0 
65.  V 

4.0 
1.9 

6.9 
3.6 

67.5 

6.5 

8.9 

101 

4V.0 

4.7 

10.6 

4.8 

9.8 

102. 
108. 

64.6 

«ai 

3.9 
4.0 

7.7 
7.1 

60.8 
70.4 

**67.*9 

6.2 
10.3 

**2.*3 

9.6 
17.1 

64.5 
78.6 

4.7 
8.1 

7.9 
11.5 

.... 

.... 

104. 
105. 
106 

53.0 

4.3 

8.8 

56.1 

3.1 

5.8 

64.0 

7.9 

i4."i 

65.6 

6.3 

12.8 

107. 
106 

67.4 

2.e 

4.7 

62.6 
68.5 
68.9 
64.5 
67.1 

6.2 

9.0 

67.9 
76.0 
78.3 
70.1 
72.2 

6.3 

*9.'4 
5.6 
6.1 

8.6 

ii'e 

8.7 

7.6 

68.8 

74.0 

16.2 

25.» 

109 

64.1 
68.9 
62.6 

1.9 
3.7 
4.9 

8.1 
6.7 
8.5 

4.8 
6.6 
4.6 

7.5 
9.5 
7.4 

110 



111 

*86."2 

i3.'6 

ii*7 

112. 
113 

65.8 

4.0 

6.6 

72.6 

6.8 

10.3 

65.  i 

8.1 

14.2 

79.4 

114 

61.6 

3.6 

6.2 

67.8 

6.2 

10.1 

*86:6 

ii.'6 

i4."7 

76.8 

8.6 

12.6 

116 

75.0 
54.0 
50.8 

8.5 
2.7 
-.1 

12.8 
6.2 
-.2 

100.6 
66.0 
71.3 

14.5 
'4.*9 

16.9 
*7.'4 

116 

66.9 

60.5 

3.6 

6.3 

117 

66.4 

6.6 

11.0 

118. 

60.3 
60.3 
66.1 
58.5 
58.1 
63.8 

7.3 
6.4 
4.4 
3.6 
3.5 
4.4 

12.1 
11.9 
8.5 
6.4 
6.4 
7.4 

74.1 
66.7 
50.8 

4.8 
6.4 
8.7 

6.1 
10.6 
6,6 

119 

.... 

120 

.... 

.... 

64.9 
77.4 
67.1 

6.1 

8.5 

.... 

.... 

121 

122. 

64.9 

6.8 

11.7 

*76.6 

83.8 

'7.'6 

1.1 

16*3 
1.3 

2.2 

3.4 

■*86.*6 
101.2 

ii*6 

17.4 

i4.*7 
20.6 

123. 

68.0 
82.7 

*8."7 

ii.*8 

124. 
125. 

4.7 
1.0 

8.6 

4.2 
2.2 

7.1 

5.7 
1.6 

9.C 

6.3 
1.8 

8.5 

6.7 
3.7 

10.6 

8.7 
3.5 

12.0 

At. 
AT.var. 

88.0 
70.2 
86.2 

8.1 
4.2 

13.7 

10.1 
6.4 
18.9 

«••' 

107.4 

13.7 

14.6 

■~ 

■  " 

128. 

76.8 
99.7 

6.6 
13.5 

9.4 
15.7 

86.0 
114.2 

9.2 

14.5 

12.0 
14.6 

127. 

128. 

75.8 
74.9 
82.0 
63.5 
06.3 
68.0 
60.6 

5.9 
6.9 
14.5 
4.2 
9.0 

*7.*2 

8.4 
10.1 
21.5 

7.1 
10.2 

ii.*6 

79.0 

3.2 

4.2 

88.0 
98.3 

9.0 

11.4 

129. 

80.  G 
93.4 

"7i*4 

9.2 

11.3 

90.6 
97.4 

*77.*2 

10.0 
4.0 

*4.*8 

12.4 
4.3 

'6*6 

130. 

113.7 

16.3 

15.7 

131. 

.... 

.... 

60.6 
113.5 
78.0 
78.1 

6.0 
17.2 
8.0 
8.6 

9.4 
17.9 
11.8 
12.4 

76.2 
116.8 
80.0 

5.7 
3.3 
4.0 

8.2 
2.9 
6.3 

132. 

133. 

.... 

.... 

134. 

135. 

73.0 

7.9 

12.1 

78.6 

'96.'9 
83.0 

6.5 

ii*3 

4.7 

7.5 

i4.*7 
6.0 

136. 

60.3 

9.3 

15.5 

76.3 

7.0 

10.1 

86.0 

9.7 

12.7 

.... 

.... 

137. 

83.6 
78.3 

9,0 

12.1 

138. 

85.0 

90.0 

7.0 

8.4 

130. 

80.6 
75.2 
90.5 
75.9 
74.6 
78.1 
90.9 

17.4 

7.5 

24.8 
11.1 

87.1 
84.7 
107.0 
86.6 
83.6 
86.5 

-2.5 
9.5 
7.6 
10.6 
9.0 
8.4 

-2.8 
12.6 
7.6 
14.0 
12.0 
10.8 

140. 

166*6 

*6.*7 

7*2 

iio.'o 

io.'o 

io.'o 

87.8 
125.0 

10L2 
96.4 

3.1 

3.3 
17.6 
9.9 

3.7 
16.8 

3.8 
21.1 
11.5 

'i46.'6 

2i.'6 

i7.'6 

141. 
142. 
143. 

4.4 

8.1 
10.  S 

6.8 
11.6 
1Z6 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

144. 
146. 

97.9 
88.0 
77.7 

9.2 
4.8 
7.5 

10.4 
6.8 
10.7 

110.7 
96.3 
85.8 

12.8 
7.3 
8.1 

13.1 
8.3 
10.4 

133.1 
108.0 

22.4 
12.7 

20.2 
13.3 

146. 

147. 

72.6 
86.4 
86.0 

5.0 
2.4 

7.4 
2.9 



90.0 
107.8 

.... 

148. 

95.4 

9.0 

10.4 

12.4 

13.0 

149. 

90.6 

6.3 

7.6 

94.8 

4.2 

4.6 

106.8 

ii.oii.e 

150. 

n.4 

8.0 
2.C 

11.6 

73.5 

7.9 
1.8 

10.2 

76.6 

7.8 
2.6 

10.1 

81.0 

8.7 
3.8 

10.1 

84.6 

9.0 
4.4 

10.4 

80.6 

14.1 
4.2 

14.2 

At. 

Av.var. 
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Table  18. — Increments  of  growth  m  weight  for  a  group  of  50 

i  WelKht  Hid  inorament 


12  jmn. 

mjmn. 

13 

jmn. 

IHymn. 

14  jmn. 

No. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

5 

1 

i 
1 

1 

t 
1 

1 

is 

i 

1 

1 

ti 

i 

1 

Ifil 

64.8 
«7.0 
61.0 
66.0 
62.0 

66.8 

87.6 
77.2 
68.1 

21.2 

8.0 

152            

72.0 
68.2 
83.0 
76.9 
68.0 
80.1 
68.1 
81.8 
67.6 

5.0 
7.2 
17.0 
13.9 

7.5 
11.8 
25.8 
22.4 

163 

61.9 

6.2 

10.0 

154 

84.3 
02.2 

75.7 

1.3 
16.3 

7.7 

i.< 

21.5 
11.3 

165 

6.7 

lai 

150 

64.0 

167 

72.8 

1.7 

2.4 

7.3 

lao 

168 

71.6 

3.5 

6.1 

150 

74.5 
62.0 

7.3 
5.6 

9.8 
8.9 

86.6 

100 

73.3 

5.8 

&6 

101 

75.4 
67.4 

81.8 
76.5 

6w4 
9.1 

8.5 
13.5 

108    

-a  4 

-a6 

103 

68.6 
77.0 

.8 

.6 

68.0 
85.0 

9.4 
8.0 

16.0 

ia4 

83.4 
97.5 

16.4 
12.5 

22.6 
14.7 

104.            

106 

77.1 

8.:^ 

11.9 

88.0 
96.7 
80.5 
79.9 

10.9 

I4.I 

100 

70.0 

8.0 

4.4 

84.0 

14.0 

20.0 

107 

71.6 
74.0 

8.1 

4.5 

8.9 
5.9 

12.4 
8.0 

87.6 

108 

70.6 
74.0 

100 

81.5 
86.4 
90.5 

7.5 

10.1 

93.5 
91.8 
107.0 

12.0 
5.4 
16.5 

14.7 

0.3 

18.2 

170 

79.8 

4.3 

5.7 

171 

82.0 

8.5 

10.4 

172 

78.9 
76.0 
66.7 
77.0 

9.1 
1.5 
3.9 
8.6 

13.0 
2.0 
6.2 

12.6 

82.3 

8.4 

4.4 

173 

87.1 

106.0 

ao.9 

24.0 

174 

75.2 
88.7 

8.5 
11.7 

12.  J 
15.2 

175 

Av 

2.7 

1.7 

4.4 

4.8 
2.0 

6.9 

9.2 
2.9 

13.6 

9.2 
8.2 

13.1 

10.7 
5.4 

13.5 

At«  w 

m 

68.5 
76.0 
73.0 

77.8 

76.6 
80.1 
75.0 
85.9 

8.0 
6.1 
2.0 
8.1 

11.7 
6.8 
2.7 

10.4 

82.0 
98.7 
82.5 
1016 

5.5 
13.6 

7.5 
17.7 

7.2 
16.9 

lao 

20.6 

177 

79.0 

80.8 

L3 

L6 

178 

170 

6.3 

8.8 

180 

61.7 

4.0 

8.6 

69.8 

8.1 

13.1 

181 

72.4 

7.1 

10.9 

77.9 

5.5 

7.6 

86.7 

8.8 

11.3 

182 

67.7 

2.2 

8.4 

77.4 

9.7 

14.3 

m 

76.0 

78.6 

3.5 

4.7 

87.0 
87.5 
110.9 

8.5 

ia8 

184 

74.5 

6.0 

8.8 

83.1 

8.6 

11.5 

185 

84.0 

8.7 

4.6 

93.7 
77.9 

9.7 

11.5 

17.2 

1&4 

180 

70.6 
75.0 
87.9 
79.8 

7.0 

11.0 

187  ; : 1..:::: 

9ao 

15.0 

aao 

188 ' 

12.4 
5.1 

16.4 
6.8 

189 " 

85.6 

5.8 

7.3 

190 

67.0 

72.6 

5.5 

8.2 

87.6 

15.1 

20.8 

191 

83.2 
88.3 
101.0 

4.7 
5.3 
11.8 

6.0 
6.4 
13.2 

95.7 
101.1 
114.8 

12.5 
12.8 
13.8 

15.0 
14.6 
13.7 

192 i 

198 ' 

194 

79.8 

90.2 
82.0 

ia4 

13.0 

106.9 
90.4 

16.7 
8.4 

18.5 
10.2 

195 

190 

104.6 
83.0 
97.1 

106.  S 
96.3 

8.8 
7.5 
13.4 
17.8 
10.3 

9.2 
9.0 
16.0 
20.0 
12.1 

113.0 

9.5 

8.1 

197 

84.3 

98.6 

14.2 

16. 8 

198 

110.7 

13.6 

14.0 

199 

121.0 

130.0 

9.0 

7.4 

goo 

102.4 

7.1 

7.6 



At 

Av.  var 

71.7 

5.7 
1.3 

8.1 

79.0 

8.4 
8.5 

10.6 

80.8 

6.4 
2.3 

8.5 

87.7 

9.7 
3.2 

11.7 

94.9 

11.9 
3.9 

14.1 
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Uiyews. 

15  years. 

15*y«MB. 

16  years. 

16i  years. 

17  years. 

t 

i 
1 

^ 

4. 

t 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

^ 

It 

i 

1 
1 

^ 

1 

2 

1 

it 

1 

1 

1 

No. 

96.6 
00.5 
76.0 

9.0 
13.8 
8.9 

las 

17.2 
13.1 

106.6 

115.2 

18.7 

19,6 

124.6 

9.3 

8.1 

161. 

180.9 
110.0 
128.5 
117.7 
112.5 
135.6 
103.4 

162. 
153. 
164. 
156. 
156. 
157. 
168. 
159. 

79.6 
96.4 
102.1 

91.0 

15.0 

10. 7l  (MO 

16.5 
14.9 
13.4 

20.8 
15.6 
13.1 

102.0 

U.0 

12.1 

14.0 
17.2 

2.2 
22.5 

3.8 
12.5 

14.6 
15.6 

1.9 
25.0 

2.9 
13.8 

12.1 
9.9 

14.4 
10.7 

111.3 
115.6 

90.0 
131.7 

9a9 

76wO 

84.7 
118.0 

8.7 

11.4 

101.6 

16.8 

19.8 

112.6 
76.1 

19.2 
14.8 

17.1 
19.4 

4.6 

6.3 

91.6 
80.0 
89.1 
87.7 

4.9 

6.6 

100.6 

9.0 

9.8 

101.8 

106.6 

4.7 

4.6 

160 

7.8 
21.2 

8.9 
27.7 

94.6 
112.8 

5.5 
25.1 

6.2 
28.6 

109.8 
128.0 

16.2 
15.2 

16.1 
12L4 

161. 

104.3 
98.3 
106.6 

122.5 
112.6 
127.6 

18.2 
14.3 
22.1 

17.4 
14.6 
20.9 

136.0 
121.7 
134.2 

12.5 
9.1 
6.6 

10.2 
8.2 
5.2 

162. 
163 

14.9 
8.0 

17.9 
8.2 

164. 

102.7 
110.7 

14.7 
16.0 

16.8 
16.7 

118.8 
U6.2 

16.1 
4.6 

15.7 
4.1 

129.8 

11.0 

9.3 

165. 

122.1 
123.6 

i6.'3 

*o.'i 

166. 

103.8 

16.2 

18.6 

113.3 

9.6 

9.2 

167. 

93.6 
1J06.8 

13.6 

17.0 

106.3 

12.8 

13.7 

116.7 
126.6 

9.4 

8.8 

168 

125.6 
95.0 
114.4 

169. 

99.2 
105.8 

7.4 
-1.2 

8.1 
-1.1 

-4.2 
8.6 

-4.2 
8.1 

.... 

130.2 
122.9 

35.2 
8.6 

37.1 
7.4 

170. 
171. 

95.3 

13.0 

16.8 

117.0 

21.7 

22.8 

141.7 

24.7 

21.1 

172 

120.6 

12.6 

11.6 

173. 

82.9 
103.6 

7.7 
14.9 

10.2 
16.8 

104.5 
111.6 

21.6 
7.9 

36.1 
7.« 

117.0 
120.3 

12.5 
8.8 

12.0 
7.9 

174. 

176. 

... 

93.2 

12.0 
3.7 

14.6 

106.2 
108.0 

9.4 
4.3 

"572 
14.3 

10.6 
16.3 

117.5 

118.0 

13.9 
6.8 

24.3 

26.1120.4 

13.4 
4.8 

1&^ 

13.8 

3.4 
3.7 

12.7 

127.6 
138.6 

12.2 
6.6 

Tl 

11.9 
6.9 

Av. 
Av.  Tar. 

14.4 

= 

176. 

177. 

88.0 

102.9 
136.6 

119.4 

178. 

123.9 

20.3 

19.6 

12.7 

10.8 

140.1 

8.5 

2.6 

179. 

80.6 

10.7 

16.3 

97.9 

17.4 

21.6 

111.5 

13.6 

13.9 

180. 

103.0 

16.3 

18.8 

121.2 

18.2 

17.8 

130.9 

9.7 

8.0 

181. 

U0.8 

182. 

92.6 
104.2 
129.4 

97.9 
110.6 

6.6 
16.7 
18.6 

6.3 
19.1 
16.7 

108.7 

16.2 

17.6 

118.1 
128.6 
146.0 
130.5 
134.6 

9.4 

8.6 

183. 

92.6 

9.4 

11.8 

109.7 

17.2 

18.9 

122.8 

13.1 

11.9 

184. 

143.0 
113.9 

13.6 
16.0 

10.6 
16.3 

3.0 
16.6 

2.1 
14.6 

185. 

92.9 
107.0 
118.1 

94.4 

i7.*6 

i8.'9 

186. 

133.8 
138.8 
128.4 

i39.*7 
141.  <» 
155.7 

187. 

130.6 
117.5 

12.4 
23.1 

10.6 
24.6 

8.3 
10.9 

■*7.'7 
11.4 
17.8 

6.4 

•8:8 

8.7 
12.9 

188. 

8.8 

10.8 

189. 

102.8 

15.2 

17.4 

109.4 

6.6 

6.4 

109.8 

.4 

.4 

190. 

106.0 
112.9 
123.6 

12.3 
11.8 

a7 

12.9 
11.7 
7.6 

132.0 
130.5 
137.9 

24.0 
17.6 
14.4 

22.2 
15.6 
11.7 

191. 

192. 

1S3. 

124.8 

17.4 

16.3 

146.9 

22.6 

18.2 

152.0 

6.1 

3.5 

194. 

98.4 
128.7 

100.5 
133.1 

2.1 
4.4 

2.1 
3.4 

96.5 
153.6 

-2.0 
20.4 

-2.0 
15.4 

195. 

15.7 

13.9 

196. 

U0.6 

12.1 

12.3 

118.8 

8.2 

7.4 

197. 

123.2 

12.6 

11.3 

124.3 
156.2 
132.9 

1.1 

.9 

128.7 
158.6 
146.7 

4.4 

2.4 
13.8 

3.6 
1.6 
10.4 

198. 

199. 

111.2 

8.8 

8.6 

21.7 

19.6 

' 

200. 

98.1: 

11.6 
2.3 

lai 

104.9 

16.0 
3.3 

17.0 

115.4 

15.0 
6.7 

14.8 

116.4 

14.3 
».6 

13.2 

127.1 

10.2 
6.0 

8.2 

128.6 

7.9 
8.9 

6.7 

Av. 
Av.  var. 
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Tablb  19. — InerementM  o/groufth  in  hmg  capaeitpfor  a  group 

[Lang  0i4)aeit7  and  InerenMot 


7  yean. 

nymn. 

Sjmn. 

8*y«M». 

9jmn. 

HT^mn, 

No. 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

1 

! 

5 
It 

i 

*• 

i 

8 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

3 

F 

t 
1 

1 

f 

^e 

i 

1 

1 

65 
61 
60 

•J 

2 

73 
62 

12 
2 

20.0 
3.4 

84 
76 
78 
70 

68 

11 

14 

16.1 
22.5 

3 

:::::::::: 

4 

68 

5 

60 

88 
68 
02 
78 
96 

6 

65 
79 
61 
98 

3  4.6 

13  16.4 
17  27.9 
0   *Q 

7 

55 
61 
76 

24 
0 
22 

^n 

8 

9 

28.9 

10 

70 

50 

260.0 

78 

8 

11.4 

84 

6 

7.7 

11 

68 
62 

86.0 

88 
70 
80 

20 

8 

29.1 
12.9 

96 
70 
95 

8 

0 
15 

9.1 

.0 

18.8 

12 

62 

13 

80 

14 

38 

15 

^ 

70 
70 

84 

80 

10 

14.3 

1ft 

70 
60 

70 
78 

0 

18 

.0 
80.0 

0 
6 

.0 

7.7 

17 :.... 

**78 

*'*8 

'ii*4 

18 

60 
85 

25.0 

TO 

20 

40.0 

19 

65 
40 

20 

66 
96 

72 
05 

6 
-3 

0.1 
-3.1 

21 

22 

74 
102 
86 

80 

90 

10 

12.6 

23 

102 

0 

.0 

116 

14 

1.4 

24 

92 
96 

104 

-I 

— 2.? 

25 

90 

26 

40.  G 

6 

6.7 

8.3 

Av 

38 
12 

145.3 

•J 

30.5 

.... 

7.7 
6.0 

8.9 

3 

8 

20.6 

.... 

6.f 
2.3 

0.2 

.... 

7.9 
5.3 

0.1 

Av.  var 

40 

26 

60 
79 
80 

20 

60.0 

90 

30 
6 

50.0 
7.6 

27 

73 

7: 

72 

79 

6 

8.2 

76 

-4^ 

-5.1 

23 

75 

5 

6.6 

29 

72 

0 

.0 

02 

20 

2.8 

30 

59 

80 

21 

85.6 

88 

8 

10.0 

31 

98 

" 

16.7 

100 

2 

2.0 

112 

12 

12.0 

32 

40 

33 

68 

' 

11.6 

78 
95 

10 

14.7 

89 
105 

11 
10 

14.1 

ia5 

34 

35 

80 

104 

38 

68 

37..  . 

80 
80 
80 

90 

110 

20 

22.2 

38 

66 

14 

21.2 

90 
86 

10 
6 

12.5 
7.5 

100 
104 

10 
18 

11.1 
20.9 

39 

*i07 
100 

-1 
15 

-.'9 
17.6 

40 

100 
110 

108 
85 

8 
-25 

8.0 
-21.7 

41  . 

115 
90 
85 
70 
61 

108 
74 

100 
100 

-15 
10 

-13.0 
11.1 

42 

104 

4 

4.0 

43  . 

60 

70 

10 

16.6 

44 

85 

45 

37 
38 

i54.i 
64.3 

86 
96 
86 
90 

25 

-12 

12 

40.8 

-11.1 

16.2 

110 
120 
90 
100 

24 
24 

4 
10 

27.8 

25.0 

4.6 

11.1 

46.. 

47 

48  .  . 

100 
88 

49 

78 
98 

71.3 

80 
108 

2 
10 

2.5 
12.0 

8 

10.0 

60 

104 

6 

6.2 

90 

-14 

-13.4 

::::::.: 

Av 

A  V.  var 

77.9 

19.3 
12.1 

44.2 

81.8 

6.4 
9.3 

13.6 

S3. 6 

3.3 
9.2 

6.3 

87.3 

12.3 
8.0 

16.6 

91.7 

11.9 
8.2 

11.6 
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of  50  girli  with  consecutive  meatitremenUf  from  7  to  13  yean  of  age, 
•jpi«B«d  in  onbfc}  oontimetcfs.] 


lOyMn. 

lOJ  yean. 

11 

L  years. 

IHyean. 

12 

years. 

12|  years. 

13  years. 

1 

1 

o 

1 
1 

1 
1 

if 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 
1 

fl 

i 
1 

I 

is* 

! 

i 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1^ 

i 
i 

1 

1 

1 

No. 

85 
98 
M 
72 

18 
^-6 

ii'7 

23.6 
-7.7 

75 

-5 

-d.3 

85 

10 

13.3 

97 
118 
110 
100 

90 

"io 

8 
8 

*9.*3 

7.8 
8.7 

105 

20 

23.5 

120 
148 
124 
114 
104 

23 
30 
14 
14 

23.7 
25.4 
12.7 
14.0 

1. 

106 
103 
92 

10 
8 
20 

ia2 

8.5 

28.5 

X 

3. 

4. 

92 
79 
88 

92 
118 

4 
11 
4 

4.5 
16.2 

4  A 

98 

6 

6.5 

112 

14 

14.2 

5. 

6. 

98 
114 
124 

10 
22 
6 

11.3 
23.9 
6.1 

7. 

1417.9 
20^0.1 

126 
134 

121a  5 
10  8.1 

8. 

9. 

88 

4 

4.8 

110 

22 

26.0 

112 

2 

1.^ 

134 

22 

19.7 

la 

98 

2 

x( 

108 
94 
115 

10 

ia2 

118 

10 

.9 

11. 

IX 

100 

5 

S.S 

106 
113 
85 
92 
102 

10 

9.5 

130 
180 
95 
118 
122 

25 
67 
10 
26 
20 

23.8 
59.2 
11.7 
28.2 
19.6 

140 

2521.7 

155 
125 
130 
138 

25 

-55 

35 

20 

19.2 

-30.5 

86.8 

16.9 

13. 

90 
80 
98 
84 

14. 

1014.3 
38  40.0 

5 
-6 
18 

6.3 
-6.1 
2L4 

95 

126 

3031.5 

15.- 

16. 

0 

.0 

17. 

88 
125 

80 
130 

10 

1Z8 

96 

8 

9.1 

165 

24  26.0 

18. 

106 

125 
76 
132 
110 
134 
110 
124 

20 

10.0 

130 
112 
145 
118 
158 
128 
136 

5 
36 
13 

8 
34 
18 
12 

4.0 
47.3 

9.8 

7.2 
17.9 
16.3 

9.6 

180 
122 
165 
138 
188 
140 
158 

50 
10 
20 
20 
30 
12 
22 

38.4 
8.9 
13.8 
16.9 
19.0 
4.3 
16.1 

19. 

8 
35 

11.1 
36.8 

2a 

lOS 
94 
124 
108 
111 

27  25.7 
1617.0 

130 

0 

.0 

155 

26 

19.2 

2L 

4 

4.4 

22. 

10 
2 
10 

8.1 
1.9 
8.8 

23. 

18 
10 

20.0 
9.6 

24. 

126 

25. 

•  >.. 

*' 

lao 

6.6 

12.6 

9.8 
7.3 

1L4 

••■ 

1Z5 
7.4 

13.4 

... 

9.1 
2.7 

9.9 

18.2 
11.1 

17.6 

::::: 

18.9 
6.6 

•!:' 

18.3 
11.4 

16.0 

Av. 
Av. 
var. 

106 

18 

2ao 

114 

6 

5.5 

128 

14 

12.2 

= 

" 

148 

20 

15.4 

26. 

114 
165 

27. 

100 
91 
98 

110 

120 

110 
104 

2620.0 
19  2n.R 

145 
122 
118 

25 
12 
14 

20.8 

ia9 

13.4 

165 
161 

20 
39 

13.7 
31.9 

28. 

20. 

ioii-.^ 

6 

6.1 

130 
142 
128 
136 
145 

30. 

114 
90 
98 

130 

2 

'"'9 
26 

1.7 

i6.*i 

23.8 

126 

12 

ia5 

16 

12.7 

31. 

84 

122 

38 

45.2 

32. 

110 
130 

12 
0 

1Z2 
.0 

26 
15 

23.6 
U.6 

33. 

34. 

114 
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Table  20. — Increment*  of  growth  in  lung  oapadtyfor  a  group 

[Lung  capacity  and  1 
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Tablb  22. — InatmenU  of  growth  in  lung  eapaeUy  of  a  group  of 
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50  hoys  with  eonseeuiive  measurements ,  from  12  to  17  years  of  age, 
nxpitaaeA  In  cable  centimeter;.] 
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(B)  ihdividual  hbalth  notes. 

N0U9  on  tMe  physical  condition  0/  individuaU  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  Ivmg 
capacity  are  gtven  in  Chart*  Ila  and  lib  {pp.  40,  6S).^ 

ThoseappatfinclnthegroiipoflOOIiiTsbletUttidHare:  3-130;  5-aoO;  0-190;  10-180;  11-115;  13-101; 

14-ltt. 

1.  Excellent  health;  fine  physique;  astigmatism  at  8}. 

2.  Pneumonia  at  4;  excellent  health  at  5.  Measles,  chicken  pox,  and  whooping 
cough;  shoulders  round  at  last  measurement.    Parents  Am^ican. 

3.  Health  average  at  entrance  and  has  had  adenoids,  bronchitis,  and  tonsillitis; 
tonsils  removed;  adenoids  removed  and  arm  broken  at  6);  circumcised  at  8  years 
2  months;  arm  fractured  at  last  measurement.    Parents  American. 

4.  Excellent  health;  has  had  measles,  tonsillitis,  chicken  pox;  left  tonsil  swollen 
when  13;  tonsils  normal  when  15;  eyes  weak. 

5.  Adenoids  removed  at  12) ;  recovered  from  grippe  at  13) ;  hearing  in  left  ear  defec- 
tive; nervous;  adenoid  expression. 

6.  Average  health;  has  had  chicken  pox,  grippe,  tonsillitis;  aniemic  at  14;  tonsils 
slightly  enlarged;  gets  dizzy  and  fiiint  when  compelled  to  stand  still  for  long  period 
of  time. 

7.  Had  double  hernia  at  5  years  4  months;  wears  truss;  lordosis  when  6);  eyes  weak, 
and  began  to  wear  glasses  when  9).    Mother  Irish,  father  American. 

8.  At  entrance  has  had  chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  measles,  bronchitis;  heart 
rate  rather  rapid;  standing  posture  poor;  out  of  school  at  —  with  t3rphoid  fever; 
shoulders  round;  at  18  health  good,  but  too  fat. 

9.  Health  good ;  shoulders  round ;  recommended  to  see  oculist    Parents  American. 

10.  Appendix  removed  when  10;  tonsils  large  and  removal  advised  at  12  years 
4  months;  condition  good  at  13};  at  15  years  4  months  was  thin,  amende,  and  had 
flat  chest ;  eyes  weak  during  last  measurements  and  glasses  fitted.    Parents  American. 

11.  Has  had  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox;  enlarged  throat  glands  when  7);  nutri- 
tion unsatisfactory;  adenitis  on  left  side;  tonsils  enlarged  between  9  and  10;  round 
shoulders  during  last  measurements.    Parents  American. 

12.  Good  health  during  last  measurements;  has  had  pneumonia  twice;  adenoids 
removed;  has  lordosis. 

13.  Has  had  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  malaria,  measles;  weU 
nourished  at  10  years  4  months;  systolic  muffled  sound  to  heart  at  17  3rears  8  months. 
Parents  American. 

14.  Has  had  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  chicken  pox,  measles;  uncontrolled  nervous 
action;  catarrhal  tendency;  shoulders,  back,  and  spine  irregular;  at  10  catarrh  of 
bowels,  delicate,  and  ill  most  of  the  time;  at  13  tendency  to  weak  feet;  at  14  glasses 
for  near-sightedness. 

15.  Has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  pleurisy;  health  good  at  13);  at  14 
slight  conjunctivitis;  at  15  more  so  and  at  16  full  conjunctivitis;  condition  good  at 
17  years  3  months. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Ilia  and  lUh  (pp.  4i,  SS). 

Those  appearing  In  the  group  of  100  in  Tablet  13  and  14  are:  1-140;  »-145;  5-144;  7-197;  fr-lSO;  »-m; 
10-103;  11-118;  13-103;  14-158;  15-102. 

1.  Had  whooping  cough  when  7  years  11  months;  corrective  work  begun  for  shape 
of  back  at  8;  condition  improved  at  9  years  5  months;  adenoids  removed  at  8  yean 
11  months;  corrective  gymnastic  work  continued. 

2.  Bronchial  trouble  and  aneemic  condition  from  second  to  fourth  year;  when  6} 
had  pleurisy  and  this  continued  until  operation  at  9  years  3  months,  after  which 
condition  improved. 

1  The  healUi  notes  for  Chans  la  and  lb  may  be  found  on  pp.  58, 00. 
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3.  At  entrance  had  had  chicken  pox;  tonsUlidfl  at  12  yean  5  months;  broke  wrist 
when  15;  health  good. 

4.  Has  had  bronchitis,  chicken  pox,  measles,  whooping  cough;  at  9  had  muscular 
twitching  of  the  entire  body;  improved  at  11;  much  improved  at  12. 

5.  Health  good. 

6.  Health  good  at  entrance.    Parents  American. 

7.  At  entrance  health  good,  but  had  had  pneumonia;  tendency  to  catarrh;  from 
lOi  to  11)  well  except  for  colds;  nervous;  follicular  conjunctivitis;  impediment  in 
speech  probably  due  to  nasal  obstruction;  at  15  condition  fair;  flat  chest. 

8.  At  entrance  health  good,  had  had  childhood  diseases;  tendency  to  biliousnesB 
(hereditary),  weak  stomach;  at  11-12  tonsils  enlaiged;  tendency  to  headache;  at  13 
tonsils  normal;  at  14)  condition  good.    Mother  American,  father  Scotch. 

9.  At  entrance  health  excellent,  and  had  had  measles,  malaria,  and  scarlet  fever; 
at  12  recovering  from  operation  for  appendicitis;  out  of  school  4  weeks;  follicular  con- 
junctivitis; tonsils  enlarged  from  12-14 ;  improved  at  15;  at  15  glasses  for  astigmatism; 
condition  good.    Mother  American,  father  English. 

10.  Health  good;  at  18  shoulders  round. 

11.  Has  had  grippe  and  pneumonia;  entero-colitis;  part  nasal  obstruction  by  ade- 
noids and  hypertrophied  tonsils;  tonsils  removed;  between  6)  and  7)  had  measles, 
colds,  and  stomach  trouble ;  at  8  had  granular  conjunctivitis  on  left  lower  lid ;  between 
8  and  8)  bad  colds;  10-11  tonsils  enlarged;  condition  otherwise  good. 

12.  At  entrance  health  excellent;  has  had  mumps,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  measles,  4  or  5  attacks  of  tonsillitis;  from  7  to  8  tonsils  enlarged; 
tonsillitis,  under  care  of  physician;  8-9  health  good;  at  10  condition  hh;  at  11  shoul- 
ders round;  has  not  grown;  perfectly  well;  at  15  left  cervical  gland  palpable. 

13.  Has  had  measles,  whooping  cough,  several  attacks  of  tonsillitis;  at  6  internal 
strabismus;  advised  to  see  occulist;  sensitive  disposition;  at  7  wearing  glasses;  at  8 
condition  good;  heart  slow  and  irregular;  restless;  follicular  conjunctivitis;  at  9 
Blight  spinal  curvature;  adenoids  and  tonsils  removed  at  8};  nervous,  imaginative, 
cries  easily. 

14.  Health  good  at  entrance;  has  had  no  diseases  or  injuries;  at  11  nutrition  mod- 
erate; at  13  had  fall  injuring  ear,  causing  hemorrhage,  but  hearing  not  injured;  at  14 
condition  fair;  improved  at  15.    Parents  American. 

15.  Health  excellent  at  entrance;  and  has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  whooping 
cough;  tendency  to  nervousness;  condition  good;  slight  spinal  curvature. 

Notes  on  phyneal  condition  ofindividuaU  whose  curves  in  height,  weighty  and  lung  capacity 
are  given  in  Chartt  IVa  and  IVb  (pp.  4t,  55). 

Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100,  Tables  4  and  5,  are:  2-95;  3-46;  4-38;  5-S7;  0-20;  0-22;  10- &5. 

1.  Health  good;  has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  bronchitis;  heart  overactive  when 
13  and  gymnasium  work  suspended. 

2.  Health  good. 

3.  Subject  to  c<dds;  between  11  and  12  tonsils  enlarged  (note  slight  arrest  in  growth 
in  height  and  weight  and  lung  capacity);  at  10  had  measles. 

4.  Health  good;  slightly  nervous  heart.    Pttrmts  American. 

5.  Health  good;  measles  at  7  years  6  months  (no  apparent  evil  effect  in  growth); 
heart  overactive  at  9;  slight  eye  trouble  later.    Parents  American. 

6.  Health  good;  has  had  children's  diseases.  (No  data  to  explain  arrest  at  8  yean 
6  months.) 

7.  Health  good;  wears  braces  on  legs. 

8.  Health  fair;  has  had  eczema,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  measles, 
and  mumps;  subject  to  catarrh;  asthniatic  tendencies. 

9.  Health  good. 
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10.  Health  good;  has  had  children's  diseases;  tonsils  removed  when  13  (note  sub- 
sequent increases  in  growth  in  height  and  weight);  menstruation  b^;an  when  16. 
Parents  American. 

11.  Health  good;  inclined  to  be  nervous;  subject  to  tonsillitis;  eyes  weak. 

NoU9  on  the  physical  condition  of  indivithtals  whose  curves  in  height^  weight,  and  lung 

capacity  are  given  in  Chartt  Va  and  Vb  (pp.  4S,  66). 

Those  appearing  In  the  groap  of  100  In  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1-40;  3-07;  4-02;  0-17;  10-33. 

1.  At  entrance  health  good;  had  had  infantile  diseases  and  pneumonia,  adenoids 
reoMved;  first  menstruation  at  11};  nervous  temperament;  back  not  strong;  at  13 
back  straighter;  hips  prominent;  at  13}  advised  to  improve  standing. 

2.  Bad  position;  more  exercise  advised;  joints  flexible;  has  had  pneumonia, 
measles,  and  chicken  pox  in  early  childhood;  right  arm  broken  three  times;  adenoids 
and  tonsils  removed  between  11  and  11}  (note  increase  in  height  and  weight  following 
operation). 

3.  Thin  and  delicate  until  entering  school;  diphtheria  when  small;  round  shoul- 
ders during  later  school  life  (note  flattening  of  height  curve).    Parents  Ajnerican. 

4.  Average  health;  father  died  of  apoplexy;  subject  to  catarrh  and  sore  throat 
(note  gradual  decrease  in  weight  curve).    Mother  American,  father  Danish. 

5.  Health  very  good,  but  appetite  small;  measles  and  whooping  cough,  but  no 
apparent  evil  effects;  slightly  rapid  heart  beat  at  11}.    Parents  American. 

6.  Health  fair;  has  had  measles,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  chicken  pox;  shoulders 
round. .  Parents  American. 

7.  Health  good;  standing  position  poor;  studying  very  hard  at  11. 

8.  Health  good;  standing  position  poor  in  later  school  life  (note  effect  on  height 
curve,  but  no  effect  in  weight  curve). 

9.  Health  good  from  10  to  15;  heart  slightly  overactive;  somewhat  ansemic;  spine 
slightly  irregular;  had  jaundice  at  17. 

10.  Health  good.    Parents  American. 

11.  Health  good;  apparently  late  appearance  of  menstruation.  Mother  Swiss, 
father  French. 

12.  Health  good.    Parents  American. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Via  and  Vlh  {pp,  44,  S6). 

Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1-00;  3-42;  4-08;  6-40;  7-30;  0-72;  1(^16; 

11-10;  1^18. 

1.  Has  had  children's  diseases  with  no  apparent  ill  effect;  grew  "too  fast"  at  11 
(note  acceleration  in  height  curve);  at  14  was  Caking  osteopathic  treatment  for  back- 
ache (note  arrest  in  growth  in  height  and  weight  at  13});  appetite  poor. 

2.  Has  had  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  tonsillitis, 
and  enlarged  glands;  slight  curvature  of  spine;  weak  heart  at  17;  a  tall  thin  girl. 
(Compare  curves  in  height  and  weight  and  small  lung  capacity.) 

3.  Anaemic,  nervous;  heart  skipped  1  in  18  or  20  beats  when  7;  menstruation  com- 
menced at  13}.    Parents  American. 

4.  Health  good,  but  had  pneumonia  and  malaria  in  early  childhood;  posture  poor 
at  16. 

5.  Health  good;  has  had  children's  diseases;  ill  between  13  and  14;  posture  poor 
and  shoulders  round.    (Note  drop  in  height  curve  after  14.)    Parents  American. 

6.  Health  good. 

7 .  Small ;  adenoids  removed  when  about  8  (note  slight  arrest  in  growth  in  height  and 
weight);  at  10  had  typhoid  fever  (note  acceleration  in  weight  following  this  period). 

8.  Health  on  entering  school  good  and  had  had  children's  diseases;  out  of  school 
at  14  with  typhoid  fever  (note  slight  arrest  in  height  and  marked  arrest  in  weight); 
fat  with  stooped  shoulders. 
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9.  Health  good;  ahouldera  round  (note  flattening  of  height  curve). 

10.  Health  good;  has  had  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever;  very  thin 
at  10  and  posture  poor  at  this  time;  flat  feet.    Parents  American. 

11.  Tonsils  and  adenoids  removed  when  6;  condition  good,  but  takes  cold  easily. 
Parents  American. 

12.  Ruptured  and  delicate;  when  7  had  severe  case  of  scarlet  fever. 

13.  Health  good;  has  had  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases  as  a  child; 
stomach  trouble;  posture  poor. 

Notes  on  the  phygioal  condition  of  individuali  whou  curveg  in  height^  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  ChartM  Vila  and  Vllb  (pp.  45,  57). 

Thofleappearlng  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1-100;  3-86;  3-81;  4-83;  5-74;  6-73;  7-m; 

8-65;  »-50;  10-52;  11-51. 

1.  Had  pneumonia  previous  to  entering  school,  and  adenoids  removed;  health  good; 
first  menstruation  at  age  of  12;  back  not  strong;  standing  posture  poor  at  14  and  later 
(note  flattening  of  curve  in  height);  nervous  temperament;  more  outdoor  exwdse 
advised.    Mother  American,  father  English. 

2.  Had  several  children's  diseases;  liver  and  nervous  troubles;  from  14  to  15,  stomach 
trouble  (note  arrest  on  increase  in  weight  curve). 

3.  Health  good  all  the  time;  standing  posture  poor. 

4.  Delicate  and  nervous;  adenoids  removed  just  before  13  (note  subsequent  increase 
in  growth,  in  height,  and  weight).    Parents  American. 

5.  Mother  died  of  tuberculosis;  enlaiged  glands  on  both  sides  of  neck;  catarrh; 
nervous  (note  decided  arrest  in  growth  in  height  after  13  and  decrease  in  weight  after 
15i  years).    Parents  American. 

6.  Has  had  children's  diseases;  hereditary  tendency  to  bleed;  irregular  menstrua- 
tion periods.    (Note  arrest  in  growth  in  height  after  12  years  and  in  weight  after  14.) 

7.  Has  had  malaria  and  children's  diseases;  had  an  apparent  attack  of  appendicitis 
between  11  and  12  (note  effect  on  height);  menstruation  began  between  15  and  16. 
Parents  American. 

8.  Has  had  chicken  pox,  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  tonsillitis;  health 
good  when  entering  school,  but  later  stomach  trouble  and  anaemic  (note  arrest  in  growth 
in  weight  and  height).    Parents  American. 

9.  Health  good  in  early  school  life;  later  ansemic;  weak  spine;  jaundice  at  17. 
(Note  arrest  in  growth  in  height  and  weight  after  13.)    Parents  American. 

10.  Health  apparently  good.    (Note  arrest  in  growth  in  height.) 

11.  Has  had  children's  diseases,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox;  tonsils  enlarged  at 
13).  Shoulders  round  at  15).  Slight  lateral  curvature;  heart  rapid;  nearsighted. 
(Note  light  weight.)    Mother  American,  father  €rerman. 

Not$f  on  the  phgnoal  condition  of  individuaU  whoH  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Villa  and  Vlllb  (pp.  46,  67).^ 

Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  13  and  14  are:  1-148;  3-142;  4-193;  0-157;  0-170;  10-162; 

11-151;  1»-117. 

1.  Had  pneumonia  between  9  and  10;  heart  weak.  Parents  and  grandparents 
American. 

2.  Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

3.  Parents  and  grandparents  Russian. 

4.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandparents  English,  paternal  grandmother  Eng- 
lish, paternal  grandfather  American. 

5.  Parents  and  grandparents  Russian. 

1  In  CharU  VIII-XII,  inclusive,  the  nationality  of  parents  and  grandparents  is  included  in  the  health 
notes.  In  most  cases  in  Charts  vm  and  IX  data  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  individuals  included 
were  entirely  lacking. 
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6.  Parents  and  grandparents  German. 

7.  Mother  German,  father  American,  grandparents  German. 

8.  Parents  and  grandparents  German. 

9.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  gnxMBiher  Welsh, 
paternal  grandmother  German-French,  paternal  grandfather  German. 

10.  Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  Scotch,  maternal  grandftUher  English, 
paternal  grandparents  German. 

11 .  Mother  Danish,  father  American,  maternal  grandparents  Danish,  paternal  grand- 
mother French,  paternal  grandfather  German. 

12.  Anapmic;  trouble  with  throat  and  glands  at  10;  nervous.  Parents  and  grand- 
parents American. 

Notes  on  the  phytical  condition  of  individuaU  who9e  curvet  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  are  given  in  ChartM  Xa  and  Xb  {pp.  4Sy  58). 

Those  appMrlng  In  th«  group  of  100  in  Tablet  4  and  6  are:  3-89;  3-48;  0-78;  7- 19;  9-66;  10-64;  11- 1; 

12-57. 

1.  Apparently  ncnmal.    Parents  American,  grandparents  German. 

2.  At  12  had  chicken  pox,  subject  to  colds  in  the  head  and  nose  bleed;  at  14  subject 
to  colds,  loss  in  weight.  Mother  Swedish,  father  NcHwegian,  maternal  grandparents 
Swedish,  paternal  grandparents  Norwegian. 

3.  Before  6  had  had  measles  and  chicken  pox;  subject  to  colds  and  earache;  at  11 
very  tall.  (Compare  height  and  weight.)  Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother 
Scotch-Canadian,  maternal  grandfather  American,  paternal  grandparents  American. 

4.  At  11}  had  had  mumps,  measles,  and  tonsillitis;  at  14  good  physical  ccmdition. 
Parents  American,  maternal  grandparents  German,  paternal  grandparents  G-man- 
American. 

6.  Has  had  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  and  chicken  pox;  at  13)  had  grown 
rapidly;  muscular  system  weak.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

6.  Before  12  had  had  mumps,  measles,  and  whooping  coug^;  subject  to  sore  (hroat, 
cold,  headaches,  earache;  at  15  slightly  underdeveloped.  Parents  Ammcan,  grand- 
parents German. 

7.  At  entrance  poorly  nourished;  at  9}  had  had  whooping  coug^  and  chicken  pox; 
at  11  below  normal  weight;  at  12)  had  measles.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

8.  At  entrance  had  had  chicken  pox;  condition  normal.  Parents  and  grandparents 
American. 

9.  At  11  general  condition  good,  and  had  had  grippe,  mumps,  measles,  earache; 
subject  to  colds;  at  12  condition  excellent;  at  13  had  bronchial  colds;  at  13)  con- 
dition improved  after  removal  of  adenoids;  at  16  general  health  excellent.  Parents 
American,  maternal  grandmother  American-Englinh-French ,  maternal  grandfather 
American-English-Scotch,  paternal  grandparents  American-English. 

10.  At  entrance  pale,  nervous,  oversensitive,  taking  treatment  for  nose  and  throat, 
no  appetite;  before  13  had  had  mumps,  whooping  cou^,  chicken  pox,  and  diphtheria ; 
after  16  condition  good.  Parents  Ajnerican,  maternal  grandparents  Welsh,  paternal 
grandparents  American. 

11.  Health  excellent.    Parents  and  grandparents  German. 

12.  Before  15  had  had  measles  and  chicken  pox;  subject  to  bilious  attacks  and 
headaches.    Mother  German,  father  German-American,  grandparents  German. 

Xotee  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  hmg 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  XIa  and  Xlb  (pp.  49,  69). 

Those  appealing  in  the  group  of  100  in  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1—43;  2-82;  5— 96;  7-91. 

1 .  At  10  had  chicken  pox;  subject  to  cold  in  the  head.  Mother  American,  paternal 
grandmother  Irish,  paternal  grandfather  English. 

2.  Has  had  measles,  chicken  pox,  mumps;  subject  to  sick  headaches  at  14.  Parents 
American,  maternal  grandparents  English,  paternal  grandparents  German. 
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3.  Has  had  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  diptheria;  adenoids  removed  between 
11  and  12;  at  13  subject  to  headache  from  eyes,  sore  thioat,  tonsillitis,  backache,  and 
nose  bleed. 

4.  Good  health. 

5.  Poor  carriage;  arrested  development.  Fkurents  American,  both  grandmothers 
American,  both  grandfathers  German. 

6.  Moth^  Canadian,  father  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal 
grand&ther  Canadian,  paternal  grandparents  English. 

7.  At  14  had  had  mumps,  measles,  whooping  cougji,  chicken  pox,  and  penumonia. 
Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  English, 
paternal  grandmother  American,  paternal  grand&ther  Irish. 

8.  Had  measles  at  14}  and  later  hernia.  Parents  American,  grandparents  American 
of  Irish  descent,  paternal  grandparents  American,  of  Holland,  Scotch,  French,  and 
English  descent. 

9.  General  condition  good.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuali  whose  curves  in  height^  weight,  and  hmg 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Xlla  and  Xllb  (j>p,  50,  69). 

Those  appearing  In  the  sroop  of  100  In  Tables  4  and  6  are:  3-41;  7-^31;  8—15;  9-13;  10<-68. 

1.  At  entrance  had  had  measles,  whooping  coug^,  chicken  pox;  very  heavy,  &t, 
slow  of  movement.    Pku*ents  American,  grandparents  German. 

2.  At  entrance  had  had  mumps,  chicken  pox,  and  measles.  Parents  American, 
maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  American-Canadian,  paternal 
grandparents  American.  * 

3.  At  12  had  had  scarlet  fever.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

4.  At  entrance  had  had  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  grippe;  tonsils 
removed  at  7};  between  9  and  10  suffered  much  colds;  after  this  improvement. 
Parents  American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  American- 
Canadian,  paternal  grandparents  American. 

5.  Before  8  had  had  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox;  fat,  overweight. 

6.  At  entrance  had  had  whooping  coug^,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken  pox; 
between  12  and  13  heart  trouble,  out  of  school  three-fourths  oi  the  time.  Mother 
German-American,  father  Norwegian-American,  maternal  grandparents  German; 
paternal  grandparents  Norwegian. 

7.  At  7  had  had  mumps;  at  13  condition  normal.  Parents  American,  maternal 
grandmother  English,  maternal  grandfather  Welsh,  paternal  grandmodier  Irish, 
paternal  grandfather  Scotch-English. 

9.  Between  8  and  9  had  pneumonia;  poorly  developed;  after  11  improvement;  at 
13  eyes  poor;  underweight. 

10.  At  11}  had  had  diphtheria,  chicken  pox,  mumps,  measles,  pneumonia;  subject 
to  rheumatism;  slightly  improving. 

11.  At  15  had  had  whooping  coug^,  measles,  subject  to  headache  and  sore  throat; 
at  17  Bore  throat. 

Notes  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals  whose  curves  in  height y  weighty  and  hang 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  Xllla  and  Xlllh  {pp.  61,60). 

Those  appearing  in  the  group  of  100  In  Tables  4  and  5  are:  1-60;  2-44;  4-36;  5-88;  6-27;  6—6. 

1.  Strong  and  healthy ;  adenoidsand  tonsils  removed  just  before  12;  first  menstrua- 
tion at  12. 

2.  Tonsils  enlarged  from  10  to  11 ;  first  menstruation  at  12  years  5  months.  Parents 
and  grandparents  American. 

3.  Weak  costal  arches;  first  menstruation  at  13.  Parents  and  grandparents 
American. 
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4.  Adenoids  removed  at  9  years  8  months,  and  again  at  13^;  firRt  menstmation  at 
13  3rean  9  montlu>.  Fkurents  American,  maternal  grandparents  Americaii,  paternal 
grandmother  American,  paternal  grandfother  Canadian. 

5.  Stooped  shoulderB,  but  general  health  good;  first  menstruation  at  15  yean 
3  months  17  days. 

6.  Poor  health  at  12  years  5  months;  first  menstruation  at  16  yean  1  month.  Fiuents 
American,  maternal  grandmother  American,  maternal  grandfather  Engtieli,  paternal 
grandparents  American. 

7.  Adolescent  heart  at  16;  otherwise  normal;  first  menstruatkm  14  yean  6  months. 

8.  Had  first  menstruation  at  14.  Mother  American,  father  Grmnan-American, 
maternal  grandparents  American,  paternal  grandparents  German. 

9.  First  menstruation  at  16  years  7  months.  Mother  American,  fother  Canadian, 
maternal  grandparents  American,  paternal  grandparents  Scotch. 

10.  Enlarged  tonsils  at  14;  excused  from  gymnasium  work  at  15;  first  menstrua- 
tion at  13  years  4  months. 

NoUa  en  the  phytieal  condition  of  individuaU  whose  curves  in  height,  weight,  and  hmg 
capacity  are  given  in  Charts  XlVa  and  XlVb  (pp.  St,  60). 

Those  appeftring  in  the  groap  of  100  In  Tables  4  and  5  an:  0—32;  12—85. 

2.  Sto^  shoulders  at  9;  arches  of  foot  broken  between  12  and  13.  Parents  and 
grandparents  American. 

3.  Tonsils  enlarged  alter  11,  removed  at  12  years  9  months;  posture  poor;  first 
menstruation  et  12  years  7  months.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

4.  Tired,  weak;  matured  at  15.  Mother  American,  Either  Canadian,  maternal 
grandparaits  Scotch,  paternal  grandmother  English,  paternal  grandfather  Scotch. 

5.  Genaial  condition  excellent;  at  12  had  mumps. 

6.  Health  in  infancy  poor;  had  rickets;  at  10  attack  of  measles;  enlarged  tonaila 
after  10,  at  14  left  tonsil  still  enlarged;  first  menstruation  at  12  years  9  mraiths.  Mother 
English-Scotch,  father  German,  maternal  grandmother  Scotch-English,  maternal 
grandfather  English,  paternal  grandmother  English,  paternal  grandfather  German. 

7.  Apparently  normal. 

8.  Weak  heart;  otherwise  normal.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

9.  At  6  had  measles;  at  10  adenoid  growths;  tonsillitis  between  10  and  11;  first 
menstruation  at  13  years  1  month.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

10.  Apparently  normal;  poor  eyesight.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

11.  Nothing  unusual.    Parents  and  grandparents  American. 

12.  At  12  spine  very  crooked,  at  14  strai^^t;  menstruatbn  began  at  14.  Paremta 
and  grandparents  American. 
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(E)  INDIVIDUAL  NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  PROGRESS.^ 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  ivhose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  £4 

and  Chart  lie, 

1.  Stai  in  school.  •     . 

2.  Have  marks  for  one  year  only. 

3.  Took  part  work  during  third  grade;  absent  second  term  of  fourth  because  of 
whooping  cough;  still  in  school. 

4.  Left  at  beginning  of  eleventh  grade. 

5.  Part  work  in  eighth  grade;  absent  fourth  term  of  eighth,  first  and  second  terms 
of  ninth;  graduated. 

6.  Regular  work;  conditioned  in  French  during  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  during 
eleventh;  graduated. 

7.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  withdrew  at  end  of  seventh. 

8.  In  third  grade. 

9.  In  third  grade. 

10.  Regular  work;  conditioned  in  French  during  seventh  grade;  in  Latin  during 
eighth;  in  English,  Ijatin,  and  history  during  ninth;  in  German  during  eleventh;  still 
in  school. 

11.  Ill  during  fourth  term  of  third  grade;  repeated  grade  following  year;  absent  dur- 
ing second  and  third  terms  of  eighth;  still  in  school. 

12.  In  school;  skipped  fourth  grade. 

13.  Conditioned  in  French  dxuing  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  during  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh. 

14.  Left  school  at  beginning  of  fourth  grade. 

15.  Skipped  seventh  grade;  conditioned  in  Latin  during  eighth;  in  Latin  and 
algebra  during  eleventh;  graduated. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  IIIc. 

1 .  Part  work  in  third  grade;  still  in  school. 

2.  Conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  third  grade;  in  history,  geography,  German 
during  seventh;  in  Latin  and  algebra  during  eighth;  withdrew. 

3.  Absent  during  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms  of  eighth  grade;  conditioned  in 
Latin  during  ninth;  not  promoted;  withdrew. 

4.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  ninth  grade;  in  school. 

5.  Absent  during  fourth  term  of  fifth  grade;  conditioned  in  English  and  French 
during  eighth;  part  work  in  ninth;  withdrew. 

6.  Normal  work. 

7.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Conditioned  in  English  and  biology  during  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  and  history 
during  ninth;  in  Latin  and  algebra  during  tenth;  withdrew. 

9.  Out  of  school  during  fourth  term  of  eighth  grade  and  third  term  of  ninth. 

10.  Failed  to  be  promoted  at  end  of  fifth  grade;  in  school. 

11.  Absent  fourth  term  of  fifth  grade;  conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  sixth;  in 
English  and  algebra  during  eighth ;  withdrew. 

12.  Poor  work  in  lower  grades  but  improved;  conditioned  in  history  during  ninth 
grade;  in  English,  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  physics  during  tenth;  withdrew. 

13.  Repeated  third  grade;  conditioned  in  English  and  history  during  fifth. 

14.  Withdrew  from  school  for  one  year  between  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  conditioned 
in  algebra  dining  ninth;  in  geometry  during  tenth;  chemistry  during  eleventh; 
graduated. 

15.  Promoted  conditionally  from  foiu-th  grade;  conditioned  in  French  during  sev- 
enth grade;  in  algebra  diu-ing  eighth;  withdrew. 


>  The  notes  for  Chart  Ic  may  bo  found  on  page  76. 
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Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individiuUs  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

arid  Chart  IVc. 

1.  Conditioned  during  tenth  grade;  graduated. 

2.  Graduated. 

3.  Conditioned  in  algebra  during  ninth  grade. 

4.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  skipped  fifth;  in  schooL 

5.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  absent  third  term  of  fourth,  whooping  cough ;  in  school. 

6.  Conditioned  in  algebra  diuring  eighth  grade;  in  history  during  tenth;  in  school. 

7.  No  record  for  sixth  grade;  conditioned  in  history  and  arithmetic  during  seventh; 
in  Latin  and  history  during  ninth;  in  school. 

8.  Conditioned  in  algebra  diuring  ninth  grade. 

9.  In  school. 

10.  Conditioned  in  history  and  geometry  during  eleventh  grade,  on  account  of 
absence;  graduated. 

11.  In  sixth  grade  two  years  with  good  records;  frequently  absent  in  eighth;  in 
school. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  Vc. 

1.  Withdrew  at  end  of  second  term  of  fourth  grade;  returned  in  fifth;  in  school. 

2.  Normal  work.- 

3.  Large  number  of  subjects  and  high  grades. 

4.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  eleventh  grade;  graduated. 

5.  Two  years'  records;  in  school. 

6.  One  year's  records;  absent  during  fourth  term;  withdrew. 

7.  Normal  work. 

8.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

9.  No  record  for  eighth  grade;  conditioned  in  algebra  during  tenth. 

10.  Normal  work;  in  school. 

11.  Conditioned  in  Latin  and  history  during  eighth  grade;  in  Latin  and  Greek 
during  ninth;  graduated. 

12.  Normal  work;  left  school. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  Vic. 

1.  Record  not  available. 

2.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

3.  Normal  work;  in  school. 

4.  Conditioned  in  biology  during  eighth  grade;  graduated. 

5.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  ninth  grade;  graduated. 

6.  Excellent  record;  in  school. 

7.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  ninth  grade;  in  school. 

8.  Conditioned  in  Latin,  history,  German,  during  ninth  grade;  in  algebra  during 
tenth;  graduated. 

9.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  In  school. 

11.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  conditioned  in  arithmetic  during  fourth;  in  school. 

12.  Part  work  in  third  grade;  withdrew  end  of  second  term,  returned  in  fall;  in 
school. 

13.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  VIIc, 

1.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

2.  No  record  after  tenth  grade. 

3.  Normal  work;  graduated. 
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4.  Gonditiozied  in  French  during  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

5.  Conditioned  in  geography  and  German  during  seventh  grade;  in  Latin  during 
eighth;  in  French  during  ninth;  in  Latin,  history ,  geometry  during  tenth. 

6.  Conditioned  in  algebra  during  ninth  grade;  in  Latin  during  eleventh;  in  school. 

7.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

9.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  Lazy;  in  school. 

11.  Conditioned  in  Latin  during  eleventh  grade;  graduated. 

NoU9  on  the  school  standing  of  individtuils  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  VIIIc, 

1.  Poor  in  French  from  third  grade. 

2.  Entered  fourth  grade. 

3.  Entered  kindergarten. 

4.  Entered  sixth  grade;  conditioned  annually  in  spelling;  graduated. 

5.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

6.  Entered  second  grade;  poor  in  German  after  fourth;  poor  in  spelling. 

7.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  spelling  throughout  course. 

8.  Entered  sixth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

9.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  Poor  in  spelling  and  mathematics  throughout  coiurse. 

11.  Entered  sixth  grade;  normal  work. 

12.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  English,  German,  reading,  spelling. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individvuds  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  IXc, 

1.  Normal  work. 

2.  Entered  second  grade;  poor  in  English  and  spelling. 

3.  Entered  seventh  grade;  normal  work. 

4.  Entered  sixth  grade;  graduated;  normal  work. 

5.  Entered  sixth  grade;  normal  work. 

6.  Entered  third  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

7.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  spelling  and  reading. 

9.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

10.  Entered  fourth  grade;  poor  in  English. 

11.  Entered  fourth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

12.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

13.  Entered  third  grade;  normal  work. 

14.  Entered  first  grade;  poor  in  spelling  and  mathematics. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individuals  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  Xc. 

1.  Normal  work. 

2.  Entered  fifth  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 

3.  Entered  second  grade;  normal  work. 

4.  Entered  fourth  grade;  normal  work. 

5.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

6.  Normal  work. 

7.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

8.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

9.  Entered  second  grade;  normal  work. 

10.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

11.  Entered  kindergarten;  normal  work. 

12.  Poor  in  spelling. 
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Note»  on  the  school  standing  of  individiuiU  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24 

and  Chart  XIc, 

1.  Nonnal  work. 

2.  Nonnal  work. 

3.  Nonnal  work;  withdrew  at  tenth  grade. 

4.  Normal  work. 

5.  Nonnal  work;  graduated. 

6.  Normal  work. 

7.  Normal  work;  graduated. 

8.  Nonnal  work;  withdrawn  at  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

9.  Normal  work;  withdrawn  at  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

Notes  on  the  school  standing  of  individtials  whose  marks  and  grades  appear  in  Table  24. 

1.  Conditioned  in  spelling  and  handwork  regularly. 

2.  Normal  work;  withdrawn  at  end  of  eleventh  grade. 

3.  Poor  in  French  and  spelling;  in  school. 

4.  Entered  kindergarten;  died  in  seventh  grade. 

6.  Entered  kindergarten;  normal  work;  withdrew  at  end  of  sixth  grade. 

6.  Poor  health,  poor  work;  in  school. 

7.  Entered  first  grade;  normal  work. 

8.  Entered  kindergarten;  poor  in  spelling  and  mathematics. 

10.  Entered  second  grade;  normal  work;  graduated. 


IV.  fflSTORICAL  SUMMARY. 
(A)  THE  RISE  OF  PHTSICAL  MEASUREMElfTS. 

Scientific  anthropometry  arose  in  the  main  from  the  artists'  desire 
to  find  the  best  proportions  for  the  beautiful  forms  which  they 
wished  to  represent.  For  example,  Phidias,  it  has  been  said,  used 
20  models  in  order  that  he  might  assemble  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  each  into  one  figure.  As  early  as  1770  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called 
attention,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  to  the  differences  in  the  measurements  of  the  human 
form  from  childhood  to  adult  life.  But  it  was  to  M.  Quetelet,  who 
coined  the  word  anthropometry,  that  credit  should  be  given  for  the 
first  scientific  study  of  physical  growth,  since  his  work  was  pursued 
from  the  standpoints  of  art  and  the  scientific  method  of  empirical 
measurements  and  induction  in  1836.  Quetelet's  data  were  meager, 
and  he  failed  to  discover  what  has  since  been  verified  by  all  investi- 
gators, that  girls  are  taller  and  heavier  than  boys  during  the  early 
adolescent  period. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  experi^ 
mental  measurements  and  physical  tests  consists  largely  of  tabu- 
lated and  descriptive  reports  in  a  wide  range  of  disconnected  fields 
of  endeavor.  Much  of  the  work  is  only  suggestive  and  will  have  to 
be  done  i^ain  under  standardized  conditions  in  order  to  determine 
definite  correlations.    One  of  the  most  varying  factors  is  that  of 
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i^e,  since  many  investigators  use  the  last  birthday,  others  the  near- 
est birthday,  some  the  next  birthday,  others  the  age  between  the 
past  and  future  birthdays,  and  still  others  try  to  calculate  exact 
birthdays.  In  not  a  single  case,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, have  the  measurements  been  taken  on  the  birthday  except 
by  chance.  Many  investigators  measure  the  children  with  their 
clothing  on,  and  no  calculations  are  accurate  which  aim  to  give  the 
height  of  the  shoe  heel  or  the  weight  of  the  clothes.  Again,  many 
of  the  measurements  are  made,  in  a  number  of  investigations,  by 
amateurs;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  measuremej^s  of  trained 
anthropometrists  to  agree. 

In  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  material  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  which  has  been  collected,  much  valuable  and  painstaking 
work  has  been  done  which  will  be  of  direct  scientific  significance 
and  of  direct  assistance  to  the  physical  director,  the  physician,  the 
hygienist,  anthropologist,  educational  psychologist,  and  educator. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  monograph  will  not  only  make  a  distinctly  new 
contribution  to  the  important  field  of  scientific  and  experimental 
education,  but  that  it  will  assist  in  making  more  accessible  the  work 
previously  done. 

The  first  important  investigation  on  the  physical  measurements 
of  adolescent  boys  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  was  published  in 
1854  by  Zeissing  in  his  study  of  Belgian  children.  Following  this, 
in  1860,  Cromwell  studied  the  growth  of  Manchester  school  children 
for  the  ages  from  8  to  18,  and  discovered  the  general  law  which  has 
been  verified  by  every  authority  since  that  date  with  the  exception 
of  Quetelet  for  normal  children  and  Goddard  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, i.  e.,  girls  are  taUer  and  heavier  than  boys  from  the  approximate 
ages  of  11  to  I4.  The  bojrs  then  become  taller  and  heavier  and 
continue  their  growth  longer. 

The  measurements  of  adolescent  boys  were  published  by  G.  C. 
Steet  in  1874,  in  the  form  of  a  distribution  table  giving  the  relation 
of  weight  to  height,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  the  first  use 
of  the  weight-height  index  as  an  expression  of  the  robustness  of  an 
individual.  The  first  report  was  soon  supplemented  and  improved 
by  Roberts  in  1876  and  Bowditch  in  1877.  The  following  year,  1878, 
Roberts  published  his  "Anthropometry,"  which  gives  in  index  col- 
umns, age  columns,  and  result  columns  conclusions  based  on  27,640 
males  between  the  ages  of  4  and  50  years  from  the  records  of  Dr. 
Bowditch,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  later  gives  a  table  showing  the  com- 
parative measurements  of  59,077  males,  including  11  classes  of  indi- 
viduals. In  1883  the  final  report  of  the  anthropometric  committee, 
of  which  Francis  Galton  was  chairman,  was  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  Roberts  and  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson.  In  England  the  study  of  growth 
has  been  mainly  by  men  who  were  interested  in  thd  general  laws  of 
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anthropolc^y,  while  in  America  the  work  was  originally  pursued  for 
its  educational  value  and  more  recently  for  its  correlation  in 
psychological  studies. 

Following  Quetelet's  study  of  the  individuals  for  each  age  from 
birth  to  21  years,  Bowditch  made  in  1875  his  extensive  investigation 
on  over  24,000  Boston  school  children;  during  the  same  year  the 
Provost  General  of  the  United  States  published  the  statistics  of  the 
American  armies  comprising  190,621  male  whites  ranging  from  16  to 
42  years  of  age.  In  1878  Roberts  began  to  publish  his  tables  on  over 
30,000  individuab  of  all  classes  in  England,  which  were  followed  by 
the  Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Conmiittee  on  Schools,  Military 
and  Naval  Ck)lleges,  based  on  29,405  males  and  females.  The  follow- 
ing year  Peckham  began  his  investigations  in  America  and  Hertel  in 
Denmark.  The  subsequent  investigations  of  the  more  general  type 
were  Key's,  in  Sweden  in  1889,  where  18,000  children  were  measured; 
Qeisslers's,  in  Germany,  where  the  records  from  21,173  children  were 
used;  and  Porter's,  in  America,  in  1893,  where  21,173  children  were 
studied  in  relation  to  physical  growth  and  mental  development. 
Since  this  date  more  detailed  work  has  been  done  with  special  ages, 
nationalities,  sexes,  and  classes. 

Roberts  began  the  work  of  differentiating  the  dasses  and  found 
the  children  of  the  favored  classes  were  taller  and  heavier  than  those 
of  the  artisan  classes;  this  view  has  been  substantiated  by  practically 
all  other  authorities  who  have  made  such  distinctions  in  the  data. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  special  groups  of  children  measured, 
the  most  valuable  individual  study  is  that  of  Wiener's  four  sons  from 
birth  to  20  years  of  age.  Among  the  other  individual  studies  are 
Camerer's,  Peckham's,  King's,  Landsberger's,  and  Wissler's  whidi 
is  especially  valuable. 

The  first  study  dealing  with  feeble-minded  children  as  a  class  was 
made  by  Roberts  in  1878  on  about  130  children.  The  second  signifi- 
cant report  was  made  by  Tarbell  in  1881;  a  third  by  Shuttleworth 
in  1884  on  1,209  children,  followed  by  WyUe's  in  1889  and  1903  on 
about  400  children.  Goddard's  investigation  covering  over  10,000 
cases  is  the  most  painstaking  and  valuable  in  this  field. 

(B)  SOME  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.    HEIGHT. 

Periods  of  growth. — ^First-bom  children  exceed  later-bom  children 
in  height  (Boas).  Short  children  continue  longer  to  grow  than  tall 
children.  (Boas). 

The  most  rapid  growth  occurs  dining  the  first  year,  and  the  rate 
is  approximately  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  (Burk). 

Tlie  period  of  accelerated  growth  appears  just  before  puberty  and 
the  most  rapid  adolescent  growth  is  from  14  to  16  (Hall). 
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Large  children  have  the  period  of  accelerated  growth  in  height 
earlier  than  short  children  (Bowditch).  This  conclusion  is  not  upheld 
by  Boas. 

The  comparative  rate  of  growth  in  height  of  dull,  mediocre,  and 
precocious  children  of  the  same  sex  is  the  same  at  all  ages  from  7 
to  16,  inclusive  (Porter). 

There  is  a  close  correlation  between  height  and  pubertal  matura- 
tion, as  shown  by  pubescence  (Crampton,  Weissenberg,  Foster). 

Manner  of  growth, — Growth  in  height  is  rhythmic,  alternating 
periods  of  growth  with  periods  of  inactivity  (Hall,  Burk). 

The  body  does  not  grow  relatively  larger  but  by  parts  (Vierordt). 

The  body  normally  increases  ^rom  birth  to  maturity  3  times 
m  height  (HaU). 

Children  have  each  year  a  maximal,  a  middle,  and  a  minimal  period 
of  growth;  in  the  maximal  period  the  daily  growth  is  2^  times  as 
much  as  in  the  middle  period,  while  the  middle  period  is  2  times 
as  great  as  the  minimum  (Malling-Hansen). 

The  fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  a  youth,  a  boy,  and  an  infant 
are  relatively  the  same  (Camerer). 

Physical  and  mental  development. — ^Dull  children  are  shorter  than 
precocious  children  of  the  same  age  or  average  children  (Porter, 
Christopher). 

Early  pubescence  favors  good  scholarship;  late  pubescence,  poor 
scholarship  (Crampton). 

There  is  no  correlation  between  academic  examinations  in  college 
and  physical  measurements  (Galton). 

Successful  pupils  are  taller  than  unsuccessful,  and  the  rate  of 
growtji  is  quicker  than  in  the  successful  (Gratsianoff)- 

Sex. — Boys  are  taller  than  girls  at  all  ages  except  the  period  from 
about  11  to  14,  when  ^Is  excel  in  both  height  and  weight  (Smedley). 

Growth  is  more  variable  with  girls  than  with  boys  (Boas). 

The  relation  of  weight  and  height  in  growing  children  ia  such  that 
at  heights  below  58  inches  boys  are  heavier  than  girls  in  proportion 
to  their  stature.  At  heights  above  58  inches  the  reverse  is  true 
(Bowditch). 

Girls  nearly  cease  to  grow  at  about  17  years  of  age  (Peckham). 
This  view  is  substantiated  by  practically  all  investigators. 

Boys  cease  growing  at  about  23  years  of  age  (Sargent,  Seaver). 
There  is  occasionally  a  decrease  in  height  after  23.  Gould  found  that 
the  total  height  of  men  was  not  attained  until  the  age  of  27. 

From  15  to  18  sitting  height  in  girls  increases  only  2  inches,  but 
over  4  inches  in  boys.    At  14  the  lower  extremities  of  girls  almost 
cease  to  grow,  while  those  of  boys  increase  4  inches  between  14  and 
19  (MacDonald). 
7166«>— 14 10 
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Heredity. — ^The  fact  that  we  have  certain  particular  men  and 
women  for  our  ancestors  determines  to  a  large  extent  what  particular 
height  we  shall  have  (Thomdike). 

Environment. — ^Height  is  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  by  exercise,  by  disease,  in  short,  by  all  agents 
that  influence  bodily  functions  in  general  (Thomdike,  Hrdlicka, 
Burk). 

The  height  of  American-bom  men  is  modified  by  the  density  of 
population.    Urban  Ufe  decreases  stature  from  5  years  on  (Peckham). 

Country  boys  are  taller  than  city  boys  (Galton). 

There  is  apparently  an  influence  of  climate  upon  growth  in  height 
(Baxter). 

Social  or  environmental  conditions  may  influence  the  rate  of 
growth  at  different  stages  of  development  (Meumann). 

It  is  possible  that  the  late  period  of  growth  is  inhibited  by  improper 
hygienic  conditions  more  than  earlier  periods  (Hall). 

Disease. — ^Accelerated  growth  and  better  resistance  of  disease  go 
together  (Key). 

The  age  of  greatest  growth,  the  adolescent  period,  is  the  age  of 
greatest  vitaUty  and  fewest  deaths  (Hartwell). 

There  is  5  to  10  per  cent  less  sickness  among  boys  tiian  girls 
(Schmidtr-Monnard) . 

Arrest  of  growth  frequently  precedes  disease  in  childhood  and 
should  be  considered  a  danger  signal  (Boulton). 

Classes. — Children  of  the  favored  or  nonlaboring  class  are  taller 
than  those  of  the  working  class  or  less  favored  (Bowditch,  Roberts, 
Geissler,  Baxter).  Boudin  does  not  hold  this  theory.  This  differ- 
ence is  especially  noticeable  in  the  girls  of  the  two  classes  (Pagli^nia). 

The  pubertal  period  of  superiority  of  girls  in  height  and  sitting 
height  is  nearly  a  year  longer  in  the  laboring  classes  than  in  the 
nonlaboring  classes,  and  the  children  of  the  latter  show  more  ability 
in  their  studies  than  the  former  (MacDonald,  Roberts). 

Children  under  poor  nutritive  conditions  grow  as  fast  or  faster 
from  6  to  17  years  of  age,  but  they  are  shorter  before  that  time  than 
the  well-nourished  child,  and  hence  never  attain  to  equal  height 
(Bowditch,  Burk). 

College  Btudents  have  increased  in  height  during  the  past  25 
years  (Sargent). 

Nationality. — Children  of  American-bom  parents  are  in  this 
country  taller  than  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  (Bowditch, 
Peckham). 

Race  seems  to  be  more  important  than  social  or  environmental 
conditions  in  determining  absolute  growth,  but  the  latter  conditions 
may  influence  the  rate  of  growth  at  different  stages  of  development 
(Meumann). 
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American  children  are  taller  than  European  children;  Americans 
are  taller  than  Europeans  (Dickson). 

Children  and  adults  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
vary  in  height  (Barnes,  Baxter,  Gould,  Dickson). 

White  children  not  only  have  a  greater  standing  height  than 
colored  children,  but  their  sitting  height  is  still  greater  (MacDonald, 
Greenwood). 

Children  of  Irish  parents  are  taller  than  those  of  German  parent- 
age; variations  are  due  to  stock  or  race  (Peckham). 

In  intermarriage  between  the  Germans  and  the  Americans  the 
tendency  is  to  take  the  height  of  the  taller  parent  (Peckham). 

American  boys  excel  in  height  only  during  pubescent  years;  later 
they  are  overtaken  in  height  by  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  (Hall). 

Filipino  children  show  less  sex  variations  in  height  than  Americans 
(Bobbitt). 

Chinese  children  are  shorter  than  the  average  European  (Bobbitt, 
Misawa). 

Ahnormcd. — Children  with  abnormalities  are  inferior  in  height  to 
children  of  normal  growth  (MacDonald). 

Feeble-minded  are,  as  a  rule,  shorter  than  the  normal  child,  and 
the  lower  the  grade  the  greater  the  divergence  (Gtoddard). 

The  decrease  in  height  is  marked  in  defective  children  after  18  years 
of  age  (Goddard). 

The  average  height  of  the  feeble-minded  approximates  the  minimum 
of  the  normal  (Wylie,  Goddard). 

Delinquent  girls  are  as  tall  as  the  average  girl  (Tallant). 

2.   WEIGHT. 

Periods  of  growth. — First-bom  children  exceed  later-bom  children 
in  weight  (Boas). 

Large  children  have  the  period  of  accelerated  growth  in  weight 
earlier  than  short  children  (Bowditch). 

The  comparative  weight  growth  of  dull,  mediocre,  and  precocious 
children  is  the  same  at  all  ages  from  7  to  16  inclusive  (Porter). 

There  is  a  close  correlation  between  weight  and  pubertal  maturation 
as  shown  by  pubescence  (Crampton,  Weissenberg,  Foster). 

Manner  of  growth. — Growth  is  rhythmic,  altemating  periods  of 
weight  growth  with  periods  of  inactivity  (HaU,  Burk). 

The  body  normally  increases  from  birth  to  maturity  20  times  in 
weight  (Hall). 

(^Udren  increase  in  weight  by  day  and  decrease  by  night  (Malling- 
Hansen). 

The  fluctuations  in  the  growth  of  a  youth,  a  boy,  and  an  infant  are 
relatively  the  same  (Camerer). 
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The  physical  and  mental  development. — ^Dull  children  are  lighter  than 
precocious  children  (Porter,  Christopher). 

The  acceleration  in  weight  preceding  puberty  takes  place  at  the 
same  age  in  dull,  mediocre,  and  precocious  children  (Porter). 

There  is  no  correlation  between  academic  examinations  in  coU^e 
and  physical  measurements  (Galton). 

Successful  pupils  are  larger  than  unsuccessful,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  is  quicker  in  the  successful  (Gratsianoflf). 

Sex, — ^Boys  are  heavier  than  girls  at  all  ages,  except  the  period  from 
about  11  to  14,  when  girls  excel  in  weight  (Smedley). 

Boys  now  are  slightly  lighter  than  in  1876  and  girls  are  heavier 
(Harrington). 

Environm£nt. — Weight  is  conditioned  by  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
by  exercise,  by  disease,  in  short,  by  all  agents  that  influence  bodily 
functions  in  general  (Thomdike,  Hrdlicka,  Burk). 

Country  boys  are  heavier  than  city  boys  (Galton). 

Accelerated  growth  and  better  resistance  of  disease  go  together 
(Key). 

Loss  of  weight  frequently  precedes  disease  in  childhood  and  should 
be  considered  a  danger  signal  (Boulton). 

Glasses. — C!hildren  of  the  favored  classes  are  heavier  than  children 
of  the  working  class  (Bowditch,  Roberts). 

Boys  of  the  favored  class  in  America  are  heavier  than  the  same  class 
in  England  (Bowditch). 

The  pubertal  period  of  superiority  of  girls  in  weight  is  nearly  a  year 
longer  in  the  laboring  class  than  in  Uie  nonlaboring  class  (MacDonald). 

College  students  have  increased  in  weight  in  the  last  25  years  (Sar- 
gent). 

Agricultural  students  in  college  are  heavier  than  those  of  other 
classes  (Ekon). 

Nationality. — Children  of  American-bom  parents  are  in  this  coun- 
try heavier  than  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  (Bowditch,  Peck- 
ham). 

The  average  American  is  heavier  than  the  average  European 
(Dickson). 

Children  and  adults  vary  in  weight  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  (Barnes,  Baxter,  Gould,  Dickson). 

Colored  children  have  a  greater  weight  in  proportion  than  white 
children  (MacDonald,  Greenwood). 

Filipino  children  show  less  sex  variation  in  weight  than  Americans 
(Bobbitt). 

Chinese  children  are  lighter  than  the  average  European  (Misawa, 
Bobbitt). 

Europeans  increase  more  in  weight  than  Americans  (Dickson). 
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Abnormal, — Defectives  are  heavier  at  birth  than  normal  children 
(Wylie,  Goddard). 

Children  with  abnormalities  are  lighter  than  normal  children  (Mac- 
Donald). 

Feeble-minded  children  are  lighter  than  normal  children,  and  the 
lower  the  mental  grade  the  greater  the  divergence  from  the  normal 
(Goddard). 

Delinquent  and  truant  boys  are,  as  a  rule,  lighter  than  boys  in  the 
public  school  (Smedley). 

Delinquent  girls  from  a  rural  reformatory  school  are  as  heavy  as 
the  average  child  (Tallant). 

3.  LUNG  CAPAcmr. 

Ororvih. — ^Lungs  share  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  augmented 
development  of  adolescence  (Hall). 

Lungs  continue  to  grow  in  weight  until  old  age;  in  youth  they  con- 
stitute from  1 J  to  2  per  cent  of  body  weight,  in  maturity  from  2}  to 
3*  (HaU). 

The  mftTnmal  capacity  is  at  19,  according  to  Beyer,  while  other 
authorities  place  it  at  35. 

The  greatest  lung  capacity  occurs  in  the  child  naturally  after  the 
year  of  greatest  aggregate  increase  (Hall). 

For  each  centimeter  of  increase  or  decrease  of  stature  above  or 
below  the  mean,  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  or  fall  of  the  vital 
capacity,  amounting  in  men  to  60  cubic  centimeters,  in  women  to  40 
cubic  centimeters  (Whipple). 

Weight  increases  more  than  vital  capacity,  while  vital  capacity 
increases  more  than  height  (Kottelman,  MacDonald). 

Physical  exercise  may  increase  vital  capacity  somewhat;  tight 
clothing,  disease,  and  other  unfavorable  factors  will  decrease  it 
(Whipple). 

Sex. — Girls  increase  most  rapidly  in  vital  capacity  from  12  to  14, 
after  which  the  increment  is  at  a  diminished  rate,  and  apparently 
ceases  to  increase  altogether  at  20  (Smedley). 

BojB  take  a  ^udden  start  upward  at  14,  and  continue  a  rapid  rise 
until  at  least  19  J  (Smedley). 

Boys  have  a  larger  vitaJ  capacity  than  girls  at  all  ages  (all  inves- 
tigators). 

Mental. — ^The  lung  capacity  was  found  to  be  much  greater  in 
children  whose  standing  in  school  was  high  and  distinctly  inferior  in 
a  school  for  laggards  (Smedley). 

Vital  capacity  of  feeble-minded  children  is  below  normal  (Goddard), 
as  is  also  that  of  retarded  children  (De  Busk). 

The  most  complete  and  significant  table  of  growth  so  far  published 
for  general  purposes  is  that  by  Burk,  based  on  Boas's  data  for  height, 
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and  data  from  Bowditch,  Peckham,  and  Porter  for  weight.     These 
tables  are  as  follows: 

(C)  NORMS. 

Table  25. — Average  American  height  mathematicaUy  calcuUUed  by  Dr.  Franz  Boat 
from  the  data  of  45,151  hoys  and  4Syt98  girls  in  the  dties  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Mtl- 
waukee,  Worcester,  Toronto,  and  Oakland  {Cal.);  alto  absoUue  and  percentage  annual 
increases  of  same. 


Approxi- 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

mate 

ayerage 

age. 

Number  of 
observa- 
tions. 

Averaee 

for  each 

year. 

Absolute 
increase. 

Annual 
increase. 

Number  of 
observa- 
tions. 

Averam 

for  each 

year. 

Abflohite 
annual 
increaae. 

Ammal 
increasa. 

5f 

1,535 

3,975 

5,379 

5,633 

5,531 

5,151 

4,759 

4;  205 

3,573 

2,518 

1,481 

753 

429 

229 

Inches. 
41.7 
43.9 
46.0 
48.8 
60.0 
51.9 
53.6 
56.4 
57.5 
60.0 
62.9 
64.9 
66.5 
67.4 

Indus. 

Percent. 

1,260 
3,618 
4,913 
5,289 
5,132 
4,827 
4,507 
4,187 
3,411 
2,537 
1,656 
1,171 
790 

Inches. 
41.3 
43.3 
45.7 
47.7 
49.7 
51.7 
53.8 
56.1 
58.5 
60.4 
61.6 
62.2 
62.7 

Inches. 

Percent. 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

2.2 
2.1 
2.8 
1.2 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
2.5 
2.9 
2.0 
1.6 
.9 

5.3 
4.8 
6.1 
2.5 
3.8 
3.3 
3.4 
3.8 
4.3 
4.8 
3.2 
2.5 
1.4 

2.0 
2.4 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
2.4 
1.9 
1.2 
.6 
.5 

4.8 
5.5 
4-4 
4.2 
4.0 
4.1 
4.3 
4.3 
3.2 
2.0 
1.0 
.8 

Average  American  weight  mathematically  calculated  from  the  data  of  about  68,000 
children  %n  the  cities  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee;  also  absolute  and  per^ 
centage  annual  increases  of  same. 


Boys. 

Qirls. 

Age. 

Average  for 
each  age. 

Absolute  an- 
nual increase. 

Annual 
increase. 

each  age. 

Absolute  an- 
nual increase. 

Ammal 
Increase. 

§1 
7 
8 
9 

Pounds. 
45.2 
49.5 
54.5 
69.6 
65.4 
70.7 
76.9 
84.8 
96.2 
107.4 
121.0 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 
43.4 
47.7 
52.5 
57.4 
62.9 
69.5 
78.7 
88.7 
98.3 
106.7 
112.3 
115.4 
114.9 

Pounds. 

Per  cent 

4.3 
5.0 
5.1 
5.8 
5.3 
6.2 
7.9 
10.4 
12.2 
13.6 

9.5 
10.1 
9.3 
9.7 
8.1 
8.7 
10.3 
12.3 
12.8 
12.7 

4.3 
4.8 
4.9 
6.6 
6.6 
9.2 
10.0 
9.6 
8.4 
5.6 
3.1 

9.9 

10.0 

9.3 

10 
11 
12 
13 

9.6 

10.5 

13.3 

12.7 

14 

11.9 

Iff 

8.S 

16 

6.3 

17 

2.8 

IS 

• 

Table  25  of  Boas  (see  above)  shows  "  the  growths  in  height  and 
weight  and  the  annual  absolute  and  proportional  increases  for  what 
might  be  termed  the  averi^e  American  boy  and  girl.  The  average 
in  Table  I  (wei^t)  has  been  calculated  by  the  mathematician 
M.  de  Perott  upon  the  following  plan:  The  averages  given  by  Bow- 
ditch  from  24,500  children  of  Boston,  by  Porter  from  34,500  children 
of  St.  Louis,  and  by  Peckham  from  9,600  children  of  Milwaukee — 
making  nearly  69,000  children  all  together — ^have  been  thrown 
together,  but  not  averaged  directly.    At  each  age  the  number  of 
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children  has  been  massed  from  these  three  sources  and  each  of  the 
three  averages  allowed  to  influence  the  average  of  the  whole  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  each  city  contributes.  Thus,  for 
example,  suppose  at  the  age  of  10  years  St.  Louis  contributes  5,000 
children,  Boston  4,000,  and  Milwaukee  1,000 — altogether  there  would 
be  10,000  children  of  that  age — the  averages  of  the  three  cities  would 
therefore  influence  the  final  average  in  the  ratio  of  5,  4,  and  1,  on 
the  same  principle  we  use  in  partnership." 

A  significant  table  bearing  on  the  relation  of  mental  development 
to  growth  was  compiled  and  pubUshed  by  Porter.  The  table  for 
weight  is  as  follows : 


Table 
children 


26. — RekUion  of  precocity  to  weight  as  indicated  by  distrihutum  of  heavy  and  light 
en  of  the  same  age  in  the  different  grades  of  St,  Louis  schools  (after  Porter). 


Age  at  near- 

Mean 
weight 

Grade. 

est  birth- 
day. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

vni. 

High 
school. 

U8. 

/  43.74 

141.84 

/47.73 

1  46.84 

/  62.58 

160.35 

/  67. 76 

166.17 

/62.48 

60.40 

68.47 

66.64 

73.61 

73.23 

79.85 

83.73 

88.08 

93.94 

/100.20 

1103.20 

/114. 17 

\110.06 

116.09 

43.68 
41.66 
45.68 
43.87 
47.80 
46.50 

46.29 
45.08 
48.48 
46.76 
61.79 
49.60 
65.87 
62.57 
60.19 
67.00 
63.50 
66.34 
70.00 
71.75 

6 

62.00 
49.88 
64.43 
62.10 
67.64 
65.44 
61.14 
69.69 
66.45 
62.95 
60.60 
60.80 
74.25 
79.50 

7 

67.00 
63.17 
69.66 
67.18 
64.00 
61.15 
68.12 
65.50 
72.17 
71.50 
75.95 
76.50 
81.00 
90.50 

8 

61.75 
60.00 
64.91 
61.64 
69.24 
66.77 
73.86 
72.74 
78.43 
81.92 
84.00 
87.17 
80.00 
08.50 

9 

10 

< 

71.29 
68.12 
74.69 
76.13 
80.90 
82.78 
87.83 
92.67 
95.33 
100.96 

73.34 

11 

77.29 
75.92 
82.17 
86.95 
87.20 
94.64 
99.17 
99.83 
114.50 
108.12 

76.50 
78.50 
83.50 
87.63 
93.63 
96.15 
106.50 
104.00 
104.00 
107.38 

12 

13 

82.00 
88.50 
07.50 
99.00 
105.17 
104.68 
114.00 
110.29 
111.00 

86. 60 

14 

103.12 
106.08 

15 

106.16 

123.00 

16 

113  67 

17 

116.00 

"  The  truth  which  the  table  expresses  is  very  plain.  It  declares 
in  unmistakable  lines  that  precocious  children  are  heavier  and  dull 
children  lighter  than  the  mean  child  of  the  same  age.  It  estab- 
lishes a  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness. 

"  Whether  means  or  averages  are  the  more  trustworthy  tools  in 
investigations  of  this  sort  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  So  long  as  their 
respective  value  is  a  subject  of  controversy  investigators  will  accept 
no  results  as  final  which  can  be  supported  only  by  means.  It  must 
therefore  be  my  first  concern  to  show  that  the  law  Tnean  precocity  is 
related  to  mean  physical  development  may  with  equal  truth  be  written 
(werage  precocity  is  related  to  average  physical  development^^ 

The  summaries  given  in  the  table  following  are  included  primarily 
for  their  historical  suggestive  value. 
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Table  27,— Average  height  of  men;  100  recruits  from  each  State  (Dickaon,  1867).^ 


Feet. 

New  York 5.6506 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware 5. 6509 

Pennsylvania 6. 6756 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. . .  5. 6821 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. . .  5. 6951 

Maryland 6.7130 

Missouri 5. 7162 

Maine 5.7314 

Virginia 5.7488 


Feet. 

Ohio 5.7537 

Indiana 5.7604 

Alabama 5. 7647 

Illinois 5. 7696 

South  Carolina 5.7729 

Kentucky 5.7729 

Tennessee 5. 7779 

Nortt  Carolina 5.7814 

Georgia 5.8272 


Blond  races  are  characterized  by  superior  stature.  The  American 
Indian  is  a  striking  exception.  Even  though  only  121  Indians  were 
measured  for  this  table,  Gould  finds,  in  an  investigation  of  517 
Indians,  a  mean  height  of  68.225  inches. 

Tablb  2S.— Height  as  affected  by  nationalUy. 


Order  of  supe- 
riority. 


Nativity. 


Number  of 

Mean 

men 
examined. 

height 
(inches). 

121 

67.084 

316,820 

67.671 

2.290 

67.467 

3,476 

67.066 

21,645 

67.  OU 

1,190 

66l806 

50,637 

66.741 

383 

66.648 

9» 

66w637 

80 

66. 6M 

16,196 

66.577 

54,944 

66.536 

25,828 

66l531 

1,104 

66w418 

122 

66l39S 

1,802 

66w381 

580 

66.307 

3,243 

66w277 

171 

66w211 

91 

66.110 

330 

66.000 

70 

65.890 

148 

65.635 

81 

65.432 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


United  States,  Indians 
United  States,  whites. 

Norway 

Scotland 

British  America 

Sweden 

Ireland 

Denmark 

Holland 

Hungary 

England 

Germany 

U  nited  States,  colored . 

Wales 

Russia 

Switserland 

West  Indies 

France 

Poland 

Mexico 

Italy 

South  America 

Spain 

Portugal 


While  blond  races  have  statures  superior  to  those  of  dark  races, 
the  same  condition  by  no  means  holds  in  detail  among  themselves, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table.  Stature,  then,  depends  upon 
race,  and  not  upon  complexion. 

Table  29. — BeigJU  and  complexion. 


Nativity. 

Light  com- 
plexioned. 

Dailcoom- 
plexioned. 

Total. 

Mean 
helEhtof 
light  com- 
plexioned. 

Mean 

hector 
darkoom- 
plflxloned. 

United  States 

126,446 

9,506 

6604 

20,378 

20,559 

64,176 
4,859 
2,845 
8,617 
9,041 

190,621 

14,365 

9,649 

28,995 

29,600 

67.652 
67.160 
66.582 
66.756 
66.531 

67.775 

British  America 

67.073 

England .  < .' 

66.  on 

Ireland ,  , 

66.765 

Germanr 

66.536 

1  Medical  ttatiatka  of  the  Proyort  Marshal  Oeneral's  boreaii.  Vol.  I,  p.  23. 
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Table  SO,— Stature  of  adult  male$  arranged  in  order  of  greatest  stature  (Eoherts*8 

Manual). 


Race  or  natlonaUty. 


Authority. 


Hei^t 
(inches). 


Polyneslanfl 

EngUahCprofesBioiuaclaas) 

Patagoniazis 

Angamis  of  the  Naga  Hills 

Negroes  of  the  Kongo 

Scotch  (all  classes) 

Kafirs  (South  Africa) 

Iroquois  Indians 

TodasoftheNilghiriss 

Negroes  of  Calabar 

North  American  Indians 

Irish  (all  classes) 

United  States  whites  (all  classes). 

English  (all  classes) 

Norwegians 

Zulus 

English  (laboring  dasses) 


Taliks  of  Ferghana  and  Samarkand  — 
Swedes  (imimgranta  to  United  States) . . 

Chh>pewa  Indians 

Kabyles 

WeWi  (all  classes) 

Danes  (immigrants  to  United  States) . . . 
Dutch  (immigrants  to  United  States) . . 

American  negroes 

English  (immigrants  to  United  States}. 
Hungarians   (inunigrantB  to   United 

&tStm),      ^""-^ 

English  Jews 

Germans  (inunigrants  to  United  States) . 

Swiss  of  Geneva 

Swiss  (immigrants  to  United  States) . . . 
Russians  (immigrants  to  United  States) 

Belgians 

French  (immigrants  to  United  States). . 
Poles  (immigrants  to  United  States) . . . 

French  (upper  dasses) 

Germans 

Mexicans 

Berbers  of  Algeria 

Arabs 

Usbeks  of  Ferghana  and  Samarkand . . . 

Javanese 

Russians 

Italians  (immigrants  to  United  States). 
South  Americans(immigrant8to  United 

States). 

Australian  aborigines 

Austrian  Slavs 

Oalchas  (Iranian  mountaineers) 

Spaniards(  immigrants  toU  nitedStates) . 

Berbers  of  Algeria 

Portuguese   (immigrants   to   United 

States). 

Ainos 

Austrian  Germans 

French  (working  classes) 

Esquimaux  of  North  America 

Hungarians  ( military  statistics) 

Caucasians 

New  Guinea  (various  tribes) 

Hindoos 

Bavarians 

Ruthenians 

Dravidians 

Cingalese 

Austrian  Roumanians 

Chinese 

Italians 

Fuegans 

Polish  Jews 

Poles 

Finns 

P^mans 

J^mnese 

Asrmaras  Indiana  (Peru) 

Peruvians 

Cochin-Chinese 

Malays 

Veddas  of  Ceylon 

L<OT» 


Garuat,  Beechey,  Porter,  Cook, 
Anthropological  committee 


Rollins,  etc. 


Musters,  D'Orbigny.. 

Woodthorp 

Topinard 

Anthropological  committee . 

SirA.Smi^ 

Gold. 


MarahaU 

Topinard 

Baxter 

Anthropological  committee.. 

Baxter 

Anthropological  committee.. 

Beddoe,  Baxter 

Roberts 

Anthropologioal  committee. . 

Baxter 

Ujfalvy 

Baxter  and  Beddoe 

OUver 

Topinard 

Anthropological  committee.. 

Baxter 

....do 

....do 

...do 

.....do 


Anthropotogical  committee.. 

Baxter 

Dunant 

Baxter 

do 

guetelet 
axter 

....do •. 

DeQuatrefages.^ 

Novara 

Baxter 

Topinard 

Various 

Ujlalvy 

Novara 

Shults 

Baxter 

.....do 


Various... 
Ujfalvy... 

do 

Baxter.... 
Topinard.. 
Baxter.... 


Rosky 

Novara 

De  Quatrefages 

Various 

Scheiber  and  B  eddoe. . . 

Shortt 

Various 

Shortt 

Novara 

M^ier  and  Kopemlcki.. 

Shortt 

Davy 

Novara. .*... 

do 

An.  de  Statist.  1879 

Novara. 

M^Jer  and  KopemickL . 

do 

Novara. 

Various 

Mrs.  Ayrton 

Forbes 

D'Orbigny 

Finlayson 

Raffles,  Crawford,  eto. 
Ba" 


69.33 
e9.14 
09.00 
09.00 
68.95 
68.71 
68.  SO 
68.28 
67.95 
67.95 
67.93 
67.90 
67.67 
67.66 
67.66 
67.19 
67.08 
67.01 
67.10 
66.90 
66.90 
66.85 
66.66 
66.65 
66.62 
66.62 
66.58 
66.58 

66.57 
66.64 
66.43 
66.88 
66.38 
66.38 
66.23 
66.20 
66.14 
66.10 
66.10 
66.10 
66.08 
66.08 
66.06 
66.04 
66.00 
65.90 

65.68 
65.66 
65.66 
65.66 
65.62 
65.48 

65.33 
65.27 
65.24 
65.10 
65.04 
64.93 
64.78 
64.76 
64.68 
64.54 
64.50 
64.48 
64.37 
64.17 
64.00 
63.96 
63.88 
63.87 
63.60 
63.20 
63.11 
63.00 
63.00 
62.70 
62.34 
60.42 
59.20 
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Table  30. — Stature  of  adult  males  arranged  in  order  of  greatest  stature  {Roberts^ s 

ifonuaZ)— Continued. 


Race  or  Datiaaality. 


AoUiority. 


Height 
(tDchei). 


Andamanese 

Afitas 

Semangs 

Minoopese 

Bo^esmans  (Buahmen  of  South  Africa) 


Man 

DeOuatrefages.. 

Various 


SSLTD 
S&30 
57.00 
66.53 
52.78 


Difference  between  tallest  and  shortest,  16.55  inches. 
Avtfage  stature  of  man  according  to  table,  65.25  inches. 


Table  31. 

^Height  and  weight  at  certain  ages— Forbes 

1 

Ages. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Belgian. 

Height. 

Weighti 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

18... 

Inches. 
68.1 

68.7 
68.7 
68.9 
6&9 

Pounds. 
138.0 
144.0 
146.0 
149.0 
150.0 

Inches. 
68.55 
60.1 
60.2 
60.3 
60.3 

Pounds. 
139.0 
146.5 
148.5 
15L0 
152.0 

Inches. 
68.7 
60.8 
70.0 
70.2 
70.2 

Pounds. 
145.5 
148.0 
151.0 
154,0 
155.0 

Inches. 
67.2 
67.9 
00.8 
68.2 
68.2 

Pammd*. 
134.0 

20 

143.0 

21 

145.5 

23 

148.5 

24 

14^5 

Institutions. 


Virginia  Military  Institute 

United  States  Military  Institute.  West  Point 

Southern  California  Medical  College 

Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Louisiana  University 

Nashville  University  Medical  College 

Michigan  College 


1  Charleston  Journal  13, 1858,  p.  502. 

Table  32. — Cincinnati  police  standard  (Dun), 

I.  Age.  (I)  Patrolmen  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  years. 

(2)  Lieutenants  must  be  t>etween  the  ages  of  21  and  50  years. 
II.  Height,  weight,  etc.    Minimum  height  5  feet  7^  inches. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Chest 
.measure. 

FL   in. 

Pounds. 

/ndktf. 

5         7J 

140 

34 

5         8 

144 

34^ 

5         9 

148 

35 

5        10 

152 

351 

5        11 

156 

36 

6        .. 

160 

37 

Metropolitan  police  force  of  New  York  City, 

I.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  years. 
II.  Height,  weight,  etc.    Minimum  height,  5  feet  7i  inones. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Chest 
measure. 

Ft,    in. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

6         7i 

138 

33i 

6         8 

140 

34 

5         9 

145 

34i 

5       10 

150 

35 

5       11 

155 

36i 

6 

160 

36 

6         1 

165 

36} 

6         2 

170 

W 

6         3 

175 

37i 

6         4 

180 

38 
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United  States  Army  standard. 

I.  Must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  36  years, 
n.  Wei^t,  height,  etc. 


155 


Hei^t. 

Weight 
CDt.  Green- 
leaf,  United 
States 

Army). 

Weight  (Adjutant 

Chest  measure. 

Ft.  in, 
5     4 
5     5 
5     6 
5      7 
5      8 
5      9 
5    10 

5  11 

6  0 
6      1 
6      2 

Pounds. 
128 
130 
132 
134 
141 
148 
155 
162 
160 
176 
184 

120  pounds 

Range     between 
the    figures    in 
thisowumn. 

190  pounds 

No  stated  meas- 
ures  are    re- 
quired. 

There  must  be  2 
inches    chest 
expansion. 

English  Army  standard. 


Helgjit 

Weight. 

Chest 
measure. 

Ft.  in. 

Pounds, 

Inches. 

5     6 

133-140 

38-39 

5     7 

140-147 

39-40 

5     8 

147-155 

40-41 

5     9 

155-164 

41^2 

5    10 

164-174 

42-43 

6    11 

174-185 

43-44 

6     0 

185-196 

44-45 

Hutekinson^s  table  of  healthy  weight. 
From  the  average  of  2,648  well-formed,  healthy  persons. 


Helgjit. 

Weight. 

FLfn, 

Pounds. 

5     7 

148 

6     8 

165 

5     9 

162 

5    10 

169 

^    11 

174 

6     0 

178 

(D)  COMPARATIVB  TABLES  OF  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT. 

The  table  following  gives  in  comparative  form  the  average  heights 
and  weights,  arranged  according  to  age  and  chronological  order,  of  the 
most  important  investigations  so  far  made  within  this  field.  For  full 
titles  of  investigations  here  mentioned,  see  the  bibliography  which 
follows. 
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V.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  IN  PHYSI- 
CAL GROWTH  (336  TITLES). 


Abbot,  S.  W.    The  evidence  of  stillbirth.    In  MasBachusettB  medico-legal  society. 
Transactions.    Boston,  1879.    v.  1.    p.  56. 

A  discussion  contalniiig  some  indirect  references  to  phjrsical  development. 
Adams,  A.  L.    On  the  physical  requirements  of  soldiers.    British  and  foreign  medical 

chirurgical  review,  55  :  202-17  (1875). 
Ai tken,  W .    On  the  growth  of  the  recruit  and  the  young  soldier.    liondon,  1862 .    72  p . 

A  preliminary  stndy  of  the  firitiah  soldier. 
Angerstein,  W.    Die  massverh&ltnisse   des  menschlichen  kdrpers   und  das  wach- 
stum  der  knaben.    Kdln,  1865. .  10  p. 

Anutschin, .    On  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  male  population  of  Russia 

in  respect  of  height.    Imperial  geographical  society.    Transactions,    v.  7.    part  1. 
Russian,  cited  by  Sack. 
Audran,  Gerhard.    Lee  proportions  du  corps  humain  mesur^  sur  les  belles  figures 
de  Tantiquit^.    Paris,  1683.    26  p. 

An  excellent  study  with  diagrams  and  measurements  of  twenty-five  famous  statues. 
Baldwin,  B.  T.    Individual  differences  in  the  correlations  of  physical  growth  of 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2  :  150-52 
(1911). 

Abstract.    A  preliminary  report  of  the  beginnings  of  the  investigation  included  in  this  bulletin. 
Balliet,  T.  M.    Resulta  from  study  of  bodily  growth.    School  journal,  N.  Y.,  60:47 
(1900). 
A  brief  discussion  on  physical  development. 
Barnes,  Earl.    Physical  development  of  Oakland  children.    Oakland  school  report 
(1892-93).    p.  38-44. 

A  study  of  the  physical  development  of  about  6,000  Oakland  school  children,  with  charts  and  tables 
showing  height,  weight,  and  age  and  the  occupations  and  nationalities  of  the  children.   The  children 
from  Oakland  were  heavier  and  taller  than  the  children  from  Boston,  Worcester,  Toronto,  St.  Louis, 
and  Milwaukee,  whose  records  were  displayed  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1892. 
Baudrand,  M.    L'accroisement;  see  caract^res  normaux  et  anormaux  chez  la  nour- 
rison:  see  rapports  avec   Th^r^dit^,  plus  sp^ialement  dans   les  6tats  morbidee 
(syphilis,  alcolisme  et  tuberculose).    Paris,  Doin  et  fils,  1911.    648  p. 
The  table  is  explanatory  of  the  contents  of  this  important  book. 
Baxter,  J.   H.    Statistics,  medical  and  anthropolc^cal,  of  the  Provost  general's 
bureau.    Washington,  1875.    v.  1. 

This  is  an  important  comparative  study,  showing  that  the  sise  of  adult  Americans  is  very  different 
in  different  states  of  the  Union,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state.    There  is  apparently  an 
influence  of  climate  upon  growth. 
Beard,  G.  M.    English  and  American  physique.    North  American  review,  4  :  588-603 
(1879). 

This  article  discusses  almost  everything  except  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  peoples. 

Beddoe, .    On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Jews.    In  Ethnological  society, 

London.    Transactions,  1861.    v.  1.    p.  223. 
A  study  included  primarily  for  its  historical  significance. 

On  the  stature  and  bulk  of  man  in  the  British  Isles.    In  Anthropological 

society,  London.    Memoirs,  1870.    v.  3.    p.  545. 
A  pioneer  study  of  physical  development. 

Belyaieff, .    Materials  for  investigating  the  influence  of  schools  on  the  physical 

development  of  pupils.    Inaugural  dissertation.    St.  Petersburg,  1888. 
Rnssian,  cited  by  Sack. 
CpnMis  suggestive  data  lor  educational  inferences. 
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Bernard,  P.    Consid^nitioiis  m^co-l^galeB  sur  la  taille  et  le  poids  depuis  la  naiwaince 
jusqu*  k  rftge  adulte.    Archiv.  d'anthiop.  criminelle,  2:21^25  (1887). 

Contains  manj  ^ood  statistics  on  growth  and  inolodflB  the  data  fhxn  Boflon,  ^issslng,  QoeCelet,  Pag- 
liani,  and  Bowdit^u    Abo  from  G«rhardt. 
Bertillon,  A.    Les  proportioDB  du  corps  humain.    Bevue  Bcieotifique,  Paris,  43  :  524- 
29  (1889). 

An  important  anthropometric  contribution  fbr  recording  oompentire  measurements  of  indhridualK. 
Beyer,  H.  G.    Growth  of  United  SUtes  naval  cadets.    In  U.  8.  Naval  institate. 
Proceedings,  1895.    v.  21.    p.  297-333. 

A  8inq>le  presentation  of  methods  of  oompnttng  phyilcal  measurements,  the  appUcatioa  of  per- 
centile grades,  and  a  scries  of  48  tables. 

The  influence  of  exercise  on  growth.    American  physical  education  review, 

1:76-87(1896). 

Observations  on  normal  growth  and  development  under  systematized  exer- 


cises.   RepOTt  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  medicine  and  surgoy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.    Washington,  1893.    p.  149-60. 
Relation  between  physical  and  mental  work.    American  i^ysical  education 


review,  5  :  149-60  (1900). 

Confinns  all  of  the  important  results  of  Porter's  researches  on  "  Precocity  and  dullness," 
a  change  in  the  physical  examinations  in  public  schools,  and  advocates  the  use  of  the  percentile  grade 
tables  in  Massachusetts. 
Bird,  Frederick,    t^ber  die  relativen  massveifailtnisse  des  menschlichen  kOrpen. 

Zsch.  f.  anthrop.,  Leipdg  (1823).    p.  330-69. 
Blagovidoff,  I.    Materials  for  the  investigation  of  the  health  of  the  Mongolian- 
Asiatic  races  (inorodze)  in  the  province  of  Simbrisk.    Inaugural  dissertation.     St. 
Petersburg,  1886. 

Russian,  dted  by  Sack.    Not  accessible  to  the  printer. 
Boas,  F.    Anthropological  investigations  in  schools.    Pedagogical  seminary,  1: 225-28 
(1891). 

A  general  discussion,  with  many  historical  references  as  to  methods  of  procedure. 

The  correlation  of  anatomical  or  physiological  measurements.    American 

anthropologist,  7:313-24  (1894). 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  measurements  based  on  measurements  of  the  heads  of  377  half-blood 
Indians. 

The  forms  of  the  head  as  influenced  by  growth.    Science,  n.  s.,  4: 50-51  (1896). 

Growth.    In  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of   education.     New  York,  Macmillan, 


1912.     V.  3.    p.  187-90. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  relation  of  physical  growth  to  the  general  problem  of  edooatkm,  with 
tables  giving  stature,  sitting  height,  weight,  length  of  head,  width  of  head,  length  of  ftirearm,  and  width 
of  hand  for  boys  and  girls. 

Growth  of  children.    Science,  20  :  351-52  (1892). 

Science,  n.  s.,  5:570-73  (1897). 


In  this  investigation  in  Worcester  the  same  children  were  measured  twice  (May,  1801,  and  May,  1802). 
The  average  increase  in  stature  between  6  and  7, 7  and  8, 8  and  9, 0  and  10, 10  and  11, 11  and  12, 13  and 
13, 13  and  14, 14  and  16, 15  and  16  are  included  for  tall  boys  and  short  boys  and  for  tall  girls  and  for  short 
girls.  Young  children  grow  more  uniformly  than  older  children  and  growth  is  more  variable  with 
girls  than  with  boys.  Short  children  continue  to  grow  longer  than  tall  children. 
Science,  36  :  815-18  (1912). 


Growth  of  Toronto  children.    In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 

science.    Report,  1897.    v.  6.^  p.  443-49. 

In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the 


year,  1896-97.    v.  2.    p.  1541-99. 

Bee  also  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1807.   p.  44^-40. 

The  measurements  of  variable  quantities.    New  York,  Science  press,  1906. 


(Columbia  university  contributions  to  philosophy  and  psychology,    v.  14.    p.  1-50). 
A  detailed  technical  discussion  on  constants  and  variables;  a  comparison  between  limited  series  of 
observations  and  the  unlimited  series  of  variables  and  the  distribution  of  variables  and  of  chance  varia- 
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Boas,  F.    On  the  growth  of  first-bom  children.    Science,  n.  b.,  1:402-4  (1895). 

This  article  contaizu  four  very  valuable  tables  on  the  height  and  weight  and  yearly  increments  of 

boys  and  girls  between  6|  and  17^  years  of  age.    The  study  includes  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 

later  bom  children.    The  conclusions  are  that  in  stature  and  weight  the  first  bom  children  exceed  the 

later  bom  children.    This  study  includes  Toronto  and  Oakland  children;  the  latter  exceed  all  others 

*  in  the  United  States  (at  this  time)  in  height  and  weight. 

On  Dr.  Townseud  Porter *s  investigations  of  the  growth  of  the  school  children 

of  St.  Louis.    Science,  n.  s.,  1:22^30  (1895). 

Physical  characteristics  of  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.    American 


anthropologist,  4  :  2&-32  (1891). 

Stodks  based  on  measurements  of  263  Indians  from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia, 
including  stature,  sitting  height,  cephalic  index,  length  of  arm,  etc. 

Physical  characteristics  of  the  tribes  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.    In  British 

association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1891.    v.  61.    p.  424r-47. 

A  detailed  study  of  26  measurements  on  a  number  of  individual  male  and  female  Indians.  No  averages 
are  given. 

Summary  of  the  work  of  the  committee  in  British  Columbia.    In  British 

association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1898.    v.  68.    p.  667-83. 

A  summary  of  the  measurements  on  the  Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  containing  12  extensive 
tables  for  19  measurements  on  males  from  5  to  70  years  old. 

and  Wifiler,  Clark.    Statistics  of  growth.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 


Keport  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year,  1904.    v.  1.    p.  25-132. 
Bobbitt,  J.  F.    The  growth  of  Philippine  children.    Pedagogical  seminary,  16:3-34 
(1909). 

A  study  of  the  measurements  of  1,180  native  Filipino  boys  and  438  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
years,  together  with  a  discussion  of  growth  stages  and  a  comparison  with  the  Smedley  and  Boas  norms. 
A  comi>arlson  is  also  made  of  the  growth  of  the  Filipino  children  with  the  growth  of  Japanese  children 
as  given  by  Dr.  Misawa. 

Boulton, .    Some  anthropometrical  observations.    British  medical  journal  (1876). 

p.  280-82. 

A  brief  article  of  historical  value,  primarily  for  the  method  Involved. 
Bowditch,  H.  P.    The  growth  of  children.    In  Massachusetts.    Board  of  health. 
8th  annual  report.    Boston,  1875.    p.  273-323. 

The  data  for  this  investigation  were  collected  from  24,500  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
and  near-by  communities  and  a  few  private  schools.  A  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  growth  in  height 
and  weight  and  the  tables  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  influence  on  growth  by  nationality  may 
be  determined. 

Growth  of  children.    In  Massachusetts.    Board   of  health.    10th   annual 

report.    Boston,  1879.    v.  10.    p.  33-62. 

This  investigation  is  supplementary  to  the  previous  one  and  contains  11  tables  and  11  plates.    The 
tables  give  the  parentage  and  then  the  oocuiMitlons  of  parents  in  professional,  mercantile,  and  unskilled 
labor  classes. 
The  growth  of  children  studied  by  Galton's  percentile  grades.    In  Massachu- 
setts.   Board  of  health.    22d  annual  report.    Boston,  1891.    v.  22.    p.  479-525. 

Abstract  contained  in  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1891.  v.  6, 
p.  36-37. 

Applying  this  method  to  24,000  Boston  school  children  Dr.  Bowditch  concludes:  I.  The  period  of 
accelerated  growth  in  height  and  weight  occurs  Just  before  the  age  of  puberty.  Large  children  have  their 
period  of  accelerated  growth  at  an  earlier  age  than  small  ones.  II.  The  jMriod  when  the  girls  are  taller 
and  heavier  than  the  boys  occurs  earlier  in  the  higher  than  In  the  lower  percentile  grades.  "  In  other 
words,  during  the  period  of  female  superiority  tall  girls  surpass  tall  boys  In  height  less  than  short  girls 
surpass  short  boys,  while  heavy  girls  exceed  heavy  boys  in  weight  more  than  light  girls  exceed  light 
boys." 

The  physique  of  women  in  Massachusetts.    In  Massachusetts.    Board  of 

health.    Report.    Boston,  1890.    v.  21.    p.  287-304. 

The  relation  between  growth  and  disease.    In  American  medical  association, 

Philadelphia.    Transactions,  1881.    v.  32.    p.  370-76. 

This  is  a  valuable  discussion  based  on  the  thesis  that  "It  seems  probable  that  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  the  normal  rate  of  growth  will^not  only  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  which 
childhood  is  subject,  but  will  also  guide  us  in  the  application  of  therapeutic  measures.'^ 

An  individual  study  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  one  girl  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  years  is 
included,  based  on  26  measurements  in  wei^t  with  accompanying  health  notes  from  four  obeervfktkms. 
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Boyd,  Robett.    Table  of  weights  of  the  human  body  and  internal  organs  in  the  sane 
and  insane,  etc.    Phil.  Trans.,  London,  151:241-62  (1861). 

This  table  includes  ages  from  before  birth  to  80  years  and  the  results  show  that  the  body  and  internal 
organs  arrlre  at  full  size  in  both  sexes  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  "  The  average  height 
of  the  adult  male  varied  firom  67.8  to  66  inches,  and  of  the  female  from  63.2  to  61.6  inches,  while  tl^e 
mean  weight  of  the  fcmner  varied  from  112.12  to  91.5  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  sane  adults  dying 
at  the  same  period  of  life. 
Brent,  W.  B.  On  the  stature  and  relative  proportions  of  man  at  different  epochs  and 
in  different  countries.  In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Sep- 
tember, 1844. 

An  abstract  of  paper  giving  measurements  out  of  1,000  individuals.  The  average  height  of  English 
men  is  placed  at  5  ft.  7|  inches. 

Tables  illustrative  of  the  height,  weight  and  strength  of  man.    In  Briddi 

association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1845.    v.  15.    p.  80-81. 

In  these  tables  men  are  grouped  as  tall,  middle  height,  and  short.  Of  100  Englishmen  of  all  classes 
4  ariB  very  tall,  6  feet  3  inches;  26  are  tall,  5  feet  0  inches  to  6  feet;  40  are  of  middle  height,  5  feet  9  taiches; 
26  are  short,  5  feet  3  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches;  and  4  are  very  short,  5  feet  to  5  feet  3  inches. 

Breslau, .    Neue  ergebnisse  aus  schftdelmessung  an  neugeborenen .    Wiener  medi- 

cinische  wochenschrift,  50:785-87  (1862). 
Brown,  C.  B.    Anthropometric  notes  on  the  inhabitants  of  Clara  Island,  Ireland.    In 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1897.    v.  67.    p.  510-11. 
A  study  of  the  average  height  of  56  adult  males  giving  an  average  of  66.75  in. 
Brunniche,  A.    Ein  beitrag  zur  beurteilung  der  kdrpereutwicklung   der   kinder. 

Jahrb.  ftir  kinderkrankheiten,  47:1-28  (1866). 
Bryan,  E.  B.    Nascent  stages  and  their  pedagogical  significance.    Pedagogical  semi- 
nary, 7:357-96  (1900). 

This  is  one  of  the  meet  important  articles  on  physical  growth  from  the  standpoint  of  periods  of 
development.  The  author  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  work  of  thirty-seven  different  writers.  After 
outlining  the  periods  of  childhood  as  differentiated  by  Hartwell,  Lcmge,  Zeissing  and  otliers,  he  finds 
there  are  three  periods:  Infancy,  childhood  and  youth.  Each  of  tliese  stages  is  discussed  ih>m  the  sd- 
entifio  and  pedagogical  pohits  of  view. 
Burgerstein,  Leo,  and  others,    Schulhygiene.    Jena,  Fisher,  1902.    p.  473-485. 

A  good  summary  of  anthropometric  work  with  references  to  American  studies,  including  tabks 
and  curves.    A  short  bibliography  is  included. 
Burk,  F.    Growth  of  children  in  height  and  weight.    American  journal  of  psychology, 
9:253-326. 

This  is  the  most  general  contribution  to  the  subject  of  physical  growth  up  to  the  year  188S.  Hoet 
of  the  significant  contributions  previous  to  this  are  discussed  and  a  number  of  tables  included.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  single  discussion  is  the  series  of  norms  derived  from  a  comparative  study  (A 
the  work  of  Boas,  Bowdltch,  Porter  and  others. 

Influence  of  exercise  upon  growth.    In  National  education  association  of  the 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1899.    p.  1067-76. 
A  good  general  account  of  the  effect  of  physical  exercise  on  growth. 

The  influence  of  sex  upon  growth.    American  physical  education  review, 


4:340-49(1899). 

The  conclusions  of  this  report  emphasise  the  fact  that  exercise  should  follow  racial  habit  as  lisr  si 
possible. 
Gamerer,  W.    Bermerkungen  fiber  wachstum.    Zsch.  fttr  biologie  (1880).    p.  24-28. 
A  short,  detailed  study  of  infant  growth  which  was  reprinted  in  the  article  which  follows. 

Untersuchungen  fiber  massenwachstum  und  langenwachstimi.    Jahrb.  fflr 

kinderheilkunde,  36:249-93  (1893). 
Cannon,  W.  B.    Causes  of  some  rapid  changes  in  body  weight.    Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can medical  association,  59:725-71  (1912). 
A  brief  discussion  of  theoretical  value. 
Cattell,  J.,  and  Fairand,  L.    Physical  and  mental  measurements  of  the  students  of 
Columbia  university.    Psychological  review,  3:618-48  (1896). 

A  detailed  and  important  study  of  mental  tests  and  physical  characteristics  with  some  suggestiom 
on  anthropometric  measuremeott. 
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Chiolle,  S.  E.    Infants:  their  chronological  progreas.    New  Orleans  medical  and 
surgical  journal,  14:893-912  (1886-87). 

This  report  oontains  a  few  measoremeiits  and  many  suggestions  fior  obeeryatkm. 
Chamberlain,  A.  F.    The  child.    New  York,  Scribner,  1900.    p.  51-106. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of  physical  growth  from  the  anthropologloal  and  educational 
standpoints. 
Christopher,  W.  S.    Measurements  of  Chicago  children.    Journal  of  the  American 
medical  association,  Chicago,  35:618-23;  683-^7. 

This  is  a  detafled  illustrated  report  of  the  work  done  at  Chicago  by  Smedley,  Campbell,  McHillan, 
and  others  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  The  charts  and  graphs  are  induded  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Smedley,  which  is  noted  further  along  in  this  bibliography. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  report  Dr.  Christopher  says:  "Asa  result  of  his  examination  of  33,500  school 
childien  in  St.  Louis,  in  1802,  Dr.  W.  Townsend  Porter  concluded  that  there  is  a  physical  basis  of  pre- 
cocity; that  dull  children  are  lighter  and  precocious  children  heavier  than  the  average  child;  that 
mediocrity  of  mind  is  associated  with  mediocrity  of  physique  At  the  outset  of  my  investigations  I 
determhied  to  reinvestigate  Porter's  proposition,  and  have  to  say  that  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  go  to  confirm  it.'' 
Combe,  J.  Edrperl&nge  und  wachstum  der  volksschulldnder  in  Lausanne.  Zech. 
iVtr  schulgesundheitBpflege,  9 :  569-89  (1896) . 

During  the  seven  years  of  I>r.  Combe's  investigation  2,000  children  were  measured,  giving  a  sum  total 

of  13,358  measurements.    The  value  of  'ndividual  measurements  is  discussed,  and  also  the  relation  of 

disease  to  growth  in  height  at  different  ages  with  reference  to  time  of  birth  in  the  year,  and  to  parentage. 

Cordeira,  F.  J.  B.    A  contribution  to  anthropometry.    New  York  medical  journal, 

45:484-87  (1887). 

An  illustrated  article  showing  tte  method  of  computing  height  and  weight  curves,  with  a  number  of 
conclusions  and  criticisms  bearing  on  the  work  of  other  investigators,  together  with  some  data  on  the 
average  maximum  and  minimum  measurements  for  height,  weight,  chest,  and  chest  expansion  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  sailors  on  the  Minnesota. 
Crampton,  C.  W.  Anatomical  or  physiological  age:  vernu  chronological  age.  Peda- 
gogical seminary,  15:230-37  (1908). 

A  general  discussion  of  the  previous  work  done  In  this  field  by  the  writer  and  a  recommendation 
that  "All  observations,  records,  and  investigations  of  children,  whether  pedagogical  or  medical,  social 
or  ethical,  must  regard  physiological  age  as  a  primary  and  fundamental  basis." 

Influence  of  physical  age  on  scholarship.    Psycholc^cal  clinic,  1:115-20 

(1908). 

In  this  artfcle  Dr.  Crampton  discusses  the  relation  of  physiological  age,  as  determined  by  pubescence 
and  height,  to  scholarship.  The  Ubles  are  confined  to  boys  (7)  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  years. 
The  conclusions  are  that  "Earlier  pubescence  favors  good  scholarsh^):  later  pubescence  poor  scholar- 
ship." 

Physiological  age.    American  physical  education  review,  13:144-54;  214-27; 

268-83;  345-58. 

The  best  study  so  far  made  on  the  age  of  puberty  of  boys.    The  age  at  which  this  usually  takes  place  * 
is  finom  13.5  to  14.5.    "Individuab  differ  from  each  other  in  weight  (and  height)  according  to  their  ma- 
turity."   There  is,  according  to  these  results,  no  marked  primary  relation  between  scholarship  and 
weight,  height,  strength,  etc. 
Crichton-Browne,  Sir  J.    Growth— somatic  and  cerebral.    Child  study,  4 :  77-91  (1911). 

A  good  general  discussion  without  detailed  anthropometric  measurements. 
Daffner,  F.    tjber  grOese,  gewicht,  kopf  und  brustumfang  beim  m&nnlichen  individ- 
uum  vom  13  bis  22  lebenajahre.    Archiv  fOr  anthrop.  (beilage),  15:121-26  (1884). 

Supplementary  to  the  foUowing  study  but  confined  to  males  and  Including  chest  circumference.    A 
small  number  of  individuals  is  included;  each  year  from  13  to  22  are  taken  up  separately. 

Vergleichende  untersuchungen  ttber  die  entwicklung  der  kOrpergrCsse  und 

kopfum^mgee.    Archiv  fOr  anthrop.,  15:37-44  (1884). 
A  good  discussion  of  the  subject,  including  many  tables. 

Das   wachstum   des   menschen.    Anthropologische   studien.    Leipzig,    W. 

Englemann,  1902.    475  p. 
A  good  study  of  growth  of  diffteent  parts  of  the  body,  starting  with  the  embryo  and  including  puberty. 
Data  on  measurements  of  6,000  Califomia  school  children  as  to  wei^t  and  measure- 
ment.   In  Oakland,  Cal.    School  report,  1892-93. 
See  Barnes. 
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Debuflk,  B.  W.    Hei^t,  wei^t,  vital  capacity^  and  retaidatum.    Pedagogical  araii- 
nary,  20-.89-92  (1913). 
A  brief  prgUmtoirytody  ot  phjrtoal  defchniment. 
Dickson,  S.  H.    Some  additional  stadsdca  of  height  and  wei^t.    Charleeton  medical 
journal  and  review,  13:494-506  (1858). 

In  thif  report  a  oomperieon  Is  made  between  the  heights  and  weights  of  Amerioaasof  different  natkm- 
alities  with  the  stature  and  weight  of  Boropeans.  Results  are  based  on  students  of  the  Medical  ooQQge 
of  Sooth  OaroHna,  the  Univefslty  of  Looistena,  the  UnirefBity  of  Tennessee,  Jefleisoo  ooUege,  ^^rginia 
miUtary  institute,  the  Military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  Unirersity  of  Michigan.  Oonctaaiooa 
show  that  Europeans  increase  more  in  weight  than  A  nwrirans  as  they  grow  older.  The  Amerioans  have 
CD  the  average  greater  hei^^t. 

Statistics  of  height  and  wei^t  in  the  South.    Charleston  medical  journal 

and  review,  12:607-13  (1857). 

Dr.  Dickson  has  collected  in  this  report  some  detailed  statistics  in  regard  to  the  average  height  and 
weight  of  SoQthem  men.  A  careftil  study  is  made  of  the  different  nationalities,  of  students  and  recruits 
with  the  conclusion  that  on  the  average  men  from  the  Atlantic  Southern  States  are  not  so  tall  as  those 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  althou^  the  two  taUest  men  in  the  army  in  1857  were  fmm 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  respectivdy. 

Statistics  of  hei^t  and  weight.    American  journal  of  medical  sciences,  Phila- 


delphia (1866).    52:373-380. 

Thisreport  shows  that  the  new  American  race,  which  is  growing  out  of  an  almost  unlimited  mixtans 
of  other  races,  exhibits  thus  far  no  deterioration,  but  compares  favorably  with  an  the  races  of  the  Old 
World  in  every  point  of  physical  development.  The  whole  number  of  Individuals  (385  young  men  fnnn 
Jefferson  college)  average  34  years  of  age,  5  feet  9^  hiches  in  height,  and  147  pounds  In  weight.  Kentuck- 
ians  were  the  tallest  people,  who  average  5  leet  U  indies,  one  being  6  leet  6  inches. 

Diek, .   Materali  k  izsledovaniyi  roste,  viesa,  okruzhnosti  gnmdi  i  shiznennoo 

yomkosti  lishkickh  detskavo  i  yunoshesk.    Voyenno-med.  journal,  St.  Petersburg, 
146:223-363  (1883). 

A  report  of  the  stature,  weight,  and  vital  capacity  of  children  in'  Russia.    An  inaugural  dissertatioo 
given  in  St.  Petecsbuig,  cited  by  Sack. 
Donaldson,  H.  H.    A  comparison  of  the  white  rat  with  man  in  respect  to  the  growth 
of  the  entire  body.    Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Era  co.,  1906.    p.  26. 

Reprinted. 

A  very  important  comparison  between  the  growth  in  body-weightof  therat  for305days,and  of  man 
from  birth  to  33  years  of  age,  the  latter  being  based  on  Robert's  tables.  The  conclusions  reached  are  that 
<'the  increase  in  body  weie^t  of  the  man  and  the  white  rat  between  conception  and  maturity  exhibit 
similar  phases,  five  in  number."  The  growth  of  the  female  in  relaticn  to  that  of  the  male  is  similar  in 
both  forms,  as  are  also  the  relative  weights  of  the  two  sexes  at  maturity. 
Growth  of  the  brain.    London,  1896.    369  pp. 

Chapters  3  and  3  are  very  good  on  the  general  problem  of  physical  growth. 
Drummond,  W.  B.    Introduction  to  child  study.    London,  1907.    p.  93-138. 

A  general  treatment  of  growth  lor  the  first  four  years;  quotes  Holt  extensively. 
Dudrewicz,  L.    Pomiaryantropolog.  dzieci  Warszawskich.    Zboir.  wiad.  doantrop. 
.  .  .  Akad.  Umiej.  w  Krakow,  6:^23  (1882). 

Anthropological  measurements  of  children  in  Warsaw. 
Dun,  W.  A.    The  police  standard  of  Cincinnati;  with  some  statistics  compiled  from 
the  first  thousand  examinations  of  applicants.    Lancet-clinic,   Cincinnati,   O., 
18:131-35,  767-76  (1887). 

Ck>ntains  many  valuable  tables  for  comparative  study  on  minimum  height  and  weight  requirements. 
Elliott,  £.  B.    On  the  military  statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America.    U.  S. 
Sanitary  commission,  Berlin,  1863.    v.  4*    p*  ^• 

Reprinted. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  hei^^ts,  weights,  etc,  of  Soldiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Ellis,  H.    Man  and  woman.    London,  1896.    p.  31-114. 

Also  published  by  Scribner,  New  York,  1904.   p.  33-64. 

In  chapter  3  of  this  book  there  is  a  good  discussion  of  the  growth  and  proportions  of  the  body.  A 
number  of  raferenoes  are  given  and  four  charts  from  Key  showing  the  relative  Inoremente  of  gnnrtb  in 
height  and  weight  from  7  to  ao  years  of  age.  The  relative  proportions  of  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
man  and  woman  are  compared. 
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Elaan,  J.  0.  Statktics  regaiding  duvt-courae  students.  American  physical  education 
review,  16:348-49  (1910). 

A  briif  article  which  shows  that  in  a  study  of  8,000  ooUege  ftodcnts  the  short  000^ 
taUDg  special  coaraes  in  agrioiiltare)  soipaas  in  aU  measorements,  except  height,  ^ 
fireshmen  class. 

Enebuske,  C.  J.  Some  measurable  results  of  Swedish  pedagogical  gymnastics.  In 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1892.  v.  7. 
p.  207-56. 

A  report  of  observations  made  by  M.  Aora  Wood  oo  26  students  of  the  Boston  N<»inal  school  of  gym- 
nastics. Eight  tabks  are  included  and  a  plea  is  made  lor  casuistio  study  in  place  of  isolated  statistical 
measurements. 
Engelspeiger,  A.,  and  Ziegler,  O.  Beitrfige  zur  kenntnis  dor  physischen  natur  dee 
sechsjfthrigen  in  die  schule  eintretenden  kindes.  Anthropometrisches  teil.  £pd. 
1:  173-236(1905). 
Erismann ,  F.  Schulhygiene  auf  der  jubilaumsausstellimg  der  gesellschaf t  fOr  beforde- 
rung  der  arbeitsamkeit  in  Moskau.  Zech.  fdr  8chulgesundheitq[>flege,  1:367-73; 
393-419  (1888). 

The  latter  part  of  this  report  gives  comparative  tables  with  discussions  on  the  height  and  weight  of 
about  3,000  boys  and  1,500  girls  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  4,300  boys  and  700  girls  in  the 
nearby  village  schools. 

XJntersuchungen  tiber  die  kOrperliche  entwicklung  der  arbeiterbevdlkerung 

in  Zentrahussland.    Tfibingen,  1889. 

Reprinted  from  Archiv  fiir  sosiale  gesetzgebung  und  statistik. 

The  latter  part  of  this  report  deals  primarily  with  hygiene  and  gives  the  results  of  the  measurements 
of  34,288  boys  and  16,033  girls  ranging  fh>m  7  to  18  years,  taken  from  city  schools,  village  schools,  and 
bctories. 

Unt^michungen  ttber  die  kdrperliche  entwicklung  der  fabrikarbeiter  in  Zen- 

tndrussland  (1888). 
Mannscript. 
Ernst,  L.  H.,  and  Meumann,  E.    Dae  schulkind  in  seiner  kOrperlichen  und  geistigen 
entwicklung.    Leipzig,  Otto  Nemnich,  1906.    p.  143. 

This  book  contains  a  fiedrly  complete  summary  of  the  previous  investigations  upon  physical  growth 
and  developmflnt,  and  a  series  of  charts  which  gives  the  growth  curves  as  found  by  the  diflerent  inves- 
tigators. The  author's  own  woiic  consists  in  an  extensive  study  of  something  over  300  Munich  children, 
with  regard  not  only  to  height  and  weight  but  also  lung  capacity,  span,  and  various  girths.  These 
figures  are  presented  in  detailed  tables  and  the  author's  oonolusiQns  are  ocmipared  with  thoae  of  pre- 
vious investigators. 
Farr,  W.  Table  showing  the  relative  stature  of  boys  at  the  age  11  to  12,  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  life.  In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
1880.    V.  1.    p.  128-59. 

A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Association,  appointed  originally  in  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  collection  of  observations  on  the  systematlo  examination  of  heights,  wel^ts,  etc.,  of  the  human 
frame  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  publication  of  photographs  of  the  typical  races  of  the  Empire. 
In  1879, 46  different  classes  of  subjects  were  included,  giving  a  sum  total  of  11,745  individuals,  while  in 
the  1880  study  one  class  of  subjects  was  included,  or  11,050  Individuals.   There  are  several  exoeUent 
distribution  tables  giving  Uie  mean  measurements  for  boys  snd  men  between  10  and  50  years,  there 
being  in  all  three  charts  (plates)  and  27  tables.   This  is  a  vahmble  and  suggestive  report. 
Fergus,  W.,  and  Rodwell,  G.  F.    On  a  series  of  measurements  for  statiFtical  purposes, 
recently  made  at  Marlborough  college.    Journal  of  Anthropological  institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  London,  5:126-30  (1874). 
A  short  study  of  the  college  student. 
Fleischmann,  L.    tiber  emUhrung   und   kOrperwfigungen  der   neugeborenen  imd 
s&uglinge.    Wien,  1877.    48p. 
Heprlnt  from  Wien4dinflc. 
A  very  good  study  of  inlancy. 
Forbes,  H.  O.    On  the  Eubers  of  Sumatra.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  insti- 
tute, 14:121-128  (1884-85). 

A  careful  study  of  12  Kubers  fh>m  the  central  part  of  Sumatra,  inchiding  detailed  i 
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Foster,  A.  B.    Report  of  director  of  i^yaical  trmining.    American  phyidcal  educar 
tion  review,  3:44-63  (1898). 

Reprintod  from  the  imtoal  report  of  the  praatdoit  of  Bryn  llawr  ooUege,  <vi^tfthi*ng  meuoreiiMntB 
on  fraehoiflo,  sophomores,  Jmiion,  and  senlon,  and  diflcaasing  varioos  kinds  of  physical  ezerciae. 
Foster,  W.  L.    Phydolc^cal  age  as  a  basis  for  classification  of  pupils  entering  high 
schools,  and  relation  of  pubescence  to  height.    Psychological  clinic,  4:8S--8S 
(1910-11). 

A  atudy  of  the  physiological  age  of  450  hoys  with  the  conchislone  that  there  is  a  dose  relatianBhlp 
between  height  and  pobesoenoe,  and  that  a  daasifloation  of  high-school  students  according  to  physio- 
logical  age,  based  upon  pubescence,  is  easy  and  practical. 
French,  M.  S.  Report  of  the  physical  examination  of  men  upon  the  police  force  of 
Philadelphia,  and  those  who  were  applicants  for  appointment.  Philadelphia,  1885. 
Galton,  F.  An  anthropometrical  laboratory.  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  insti- 
tute, 14:206-21  (1884-85). 

A  description  of  the  anthropometrical  laboratory,  which  aimed  to  show  to  the  pablio  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  instruments  and  methods  by  which  the  chief  physical  characteristics  may  be  measured 
and  recorded. 

Anthropometric  percentiles.    Nature,  31:  223  (1884-85). 

In  this  article  Dr.  Oaltcn  gives  a  percentile  table  of  the  persons  measured  in  the  anthropometrio 
laboratory  at  the  late  international  health  exhibit.  The  table  is  given  primarily  as  a  sample  of  the 
statistical  method,  and  secondarily  for  its  intrinsic  value.  There  were  in  all  0,337  persons  measured  be- 
tween the  ages  of  23  and  50. 

Family  likeness  in  stature.    Ro3ral  society.    Proceedings.    London,  1886.    v. 


40.    p.  42-73. 

A  detailed  statistical  study  showing  the  correlation  between  the  probable  stature  of  a  child  when 

the  statures  of  several  of  his  kinsmen  are  known.    The  Appendix  by  Dr.  Dixon  gives  eight  tables 

showing  the  relation  of  the  adult  children  to  the  mid-parents. 
Hereditary  stature.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  14:488-99  (1885-86). 
On  the  height  and  weight  of  boys,  aged  14  years,  in  town  and  county  public 

schools.    Journal  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

London,  5:174-80  (1815-16). 
Comparisons  are  made  between  609  city  boys,  296  country  boys  and  others  ranging  from  10  to  17 

yearsofage;  it  is  found  that  the  country  boys  are  about  li  inches  tallerand  7  pounds  heavier  than  the 

city  boys. 
Range  in  the  height  of  males  at  each  age  and  in  several  classes.    British  aaso- 

ciation  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1881.    v.  51.    p.  260-54. 

Report  of  the  Anthropometric  conmiittee.    In  British  association  for  the 


advancement  of  science,  1883. 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  oommittee  appointed  to  1875  and  includes  vahiable  data  on  the  growth 
of  boys  and  girls  at  birth  and  during  subsequent  ages,  Inchiding  adult  lifs.  While  this  report  deab  with 
adults  primarily,  the  height  and  weight  at  birth  of  451  boys  and  406  girls  are  inohided. 

Some  results  of  the  anthropometrical  laboratory.    Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 


logical institute,  14:275-88  (1884-85). 

The  results  of  measurements  on  9,337  persons,  4,726  adult  males  and  1,657  adult  females.    Percentile 
tables  are  given. 

Useful  anthropometry.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 


physical  education,  6:51-57  (1891). 

A  discussion  on  the  means  of  investigating  the  best  method  of  assigning  marks  for  physical  efBclency 
based  on  anthropometrio  tests.  A  study  of  2,000  students  at  Cambridge  revealed  oonclnsively ,  aooording 
to  Dr.  Gallon's  observations,  that  success  in  the  literary  examinations  is  in  no  manner  connected  with 
stature,  wei^t,  strength,  or  breathing  capacity,  and  but  slightly  with  keenness  of  eyesi^^t. 

Ganjoux, .    Annales  de  m^ecine  et  chirurgie.    Paris,  1910.    p.  725-60. 

Garson, .    Report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  piupose  of  calculating 

the  anthropological  measiu^ments  taken  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  association 
in  1889.  In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report.  London, 
1890.    V.  60.  p.  549-52. 

Geissler,  A.    Messungen  von  schulkindem  in  Gholis-Leipzig.    Zsch.  f Or  schulgeeund- 
heitspflege,  5:249-53  (1892). 

A  supplementary  consideration  of  the  greater  height  of  the  favored  classes,  based  on  new  data  which 
consists  of  the  measurements  of  2,806  children  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  in  1889. 
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GeiBsler,  A.,  and  Uhlitzsch,  R.  Die  grGfleenverh&ltnisse  der  schulkinder  in  Bchulin- 
spektionflbezirk  Freiburg.  Zsch.  dee  kdniglichen  s&chsischen  statistiBchen  bureaus, 
34:28-40(1888). 

ThJs  investigation  was  begun  in  1860  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  school  desks,  and  is  a  comparative 
study  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Freiburg  burger  sohulen  and  of  those  of  the  peasant  classes  in  nearby 
communities.  21,173  children  were  in  the  schools,  rangtog  from  6}  to  14|  years  of  age.  A  critical  study 
of  the  arithmetical  average  is  included. 

Gihon,  A.  L.  A  study  of  adolescent  growth  based  on  the  physical  examination  of 
6,129  naval  cadets  and  candidates  for  appointments  as  cadets  and  2,058  naval  ap- 
prentices. Report  of  the  Suigeon-general,  U.  S.  Navy.  Washington,  1880.  p. 
15-44. 

Gilbert,  J.  A.  Researches  on  school  children  and  college  students.  University  of 
Iowa  studies  in  psychology,  1897.    v.  1.    p.  1-39. 

Supplementary  to  the  previous  investigation  with  extra  data,  especially  on  dullness  and  precocity. 
The  curves  for  height,  weight  and  lung  capacity  and  for  dullness  and  precocity  are  inchided.  Tests  oo 
various  mental  traits  are  Included. 

Researches  on  the  mental  and  ph3rBical  development  of  school  children. 

Studies  from  Yale  psychological  laboratory,    v.  2.    p.  40-100. 

The  curves  charted  consist  of  those  of  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls;  of  each  sex  separately;  the  mean 
variation  for  both  sexes,  then  each  sex  separately. 

Girond,  Gabriel.    Observations  but  le  development  de  Tenant.    Petit  guide  anthro- 
pom^trie  familiale  et  scolaire.    Paris,  Schleicher  fr^res,  1902.    53  p.  and  tables. 
A  small  guide  for  the  physical  observations  of  children,  with  a  few  statistics  on  growth  in  wei^t. 

Goddard,  H.  H.  The  height  and  weight  of  feeble-minded  children  in  American  insti- 
tutions.   Journal  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  39 :  217-235  (1912). 

The  most  comprehensive  study,  so  far  published,  on  the  growth,  height  and  weight  of  feeble-minded 
children.  Four  tables  and  seven  charts  are  inchidod  and  the  data  are  derived  from  twenty  institutions. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  are  that  all  defectives  are  heavier  at  birth  than  normals;  sex  differences  are 
less  marked  as  we  go  down  the  grades;  with  the  morons  there  is  an  arrest  of  growth  earlier  than  with 
normals;  there  is  close  correlation  between  phsrsical  growth  and  mental  activity. 

Gould,  6.  A.  Investigations  in  the  military  and  anthropological  statistics  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers.    U.  S.  Sanitary  commission,  N.  Y.,  1869.    v.  2.    655  p. 

Gratsiano£f,  .    Materials  for  the  investigation  of  physical  development  in 

childhood  and  youth  in  relation  to  heredity  and  to  progress  in  school  work.    From 
observations  made  in  Arzamas,  province  of  Novgorod.    Inaugural  dissertation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1889. 
An  important  stody  not  accessible  to  the  author. 

Graupner, .  Wachstumgesetze  der  k(kperl&nge  nach  untersuchung  von  57,000 

Dresdner  schulkinder.    Bericht  dee  ersten  Intemationalen  kongressee  ffir  schul- 
hygiene,  1904.    p.  421-25. 

Gray,  F.  J.  Diumal  variations  in  weight.  American  physical  education  review, 
15:6-14(1910). 

A  thesis  presented  for  bachelor's  degree  in  physical  education  at  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training 
school,  hi  June,  1908.  After  making  comparisons  with  the  work  of  M.  A.  Burke,  H.  Carrell,  H.  Cook, 
B.  B.  Forte,  C.  H.  Goodwin,  A.  Oould,  and  others,  the  writer  finds  that  all  men  gahi  "during  the  season." 
Seasoned  athletes  gained  less  during  a  season  of  training  than  green  athletes. 

Greenleaf,  .    New  table  of  physical  proportions.    Baltimore  underwriter, 

43:303(1890). 

A  study  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  body. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.  Heights  and  weights  of  children.  In  Kansas  City.  Board  of  edu- 
cation.   Report,  1890-91. 

See  also  American  public  health  association.    Report,  1892.    v.  17.    p.  199-304. 
The  chief  value  of  this  study  consists  in  the  number  of  measurements  included. 

Gregor,  W.  Galloway  folk  in  Wightshire  and  Kirkendbrightshire.  In  British  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  1897.    v.  67.    p.  500-3. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  heights  of  83  men  and  34  women,  the  height  for  the  men  averaging  68.96 
Inches,  for  the  women  63  inches. 
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Qrinevski,  A.    On  the  physical  development  of  children.    Kvoprosu  o  fizicheskom 

vospitanii  dietei.    Odessa,  1892.    36  p. 
GrOnbaum,  O.  F.  F.    On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barring- 
ton  and  Foxton  in  Cambridgeshire.    In  British  association  for  the  advanconent  of 
science,  1897.    v.  67.    p.  605. 

A  oomparative  table  showing  the  height  of  23  males  varytag  from  153  J  cm  to  174.4  cm. 
Gulicky  L.    Physical  measurements  and  how  they  are  studied.    Physical  education, 
2:140-41;  152-53;  186-91  (1893). 

A  series  of  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  make,  record,  and  stndy  physical  measurements. 

The  value  of  percentile  grades.    In  Am^can  statistical  association  (quarterly) 

21:321-31(1893). 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  theoretical  signlflcanoe  and  the  percentile  method  of  using  data. 
Haddon,  A.  C.    On  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bailey,  Herts. 
In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1897.    v.  67. 
p.  504-5. 

A  number  of  measuremenU  are  included  in  this  report  on  the  observations  of  15  males  from  Barley. 
Hall,  6.  S.    Growth  in  height  and  weight.    In  Jns  Adolescence.    New  York,  D. 
Appleton  <&  CO.,  1904.    v.  1.    p.  1-60. 

The  best  summary  without  direct  experimental  data,  up  to  date,  of  the  problem  in  height  and  weight. 
The  work  of  Boas,  Burk,  and  Wiener  is  especially  emphasised  and  the  more  general  and  interrelated 
problems  of  development  are  treated  in  a  very  scholarly  and  helpful  manner. 
Hall,  W.  S.  Changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
25:21-46(1895). 

A  study  in  growth  in  height  of  bo3rs  in  Friends'  schools  and  HaverfSord  college  ranging  fh>m  9  to  S3 
years  of  age.  Many  other  measurements  are  included  and  some  oonduskms  in  regard  to  strength.  There 
was  a  great  homogeneity  of  race,  nationality,  and  social  conditions  among  the  individuals  in  these  schools. 
Hanna,  D.  Anthropometric  tables  compiled  from  the  measurements  of  1,000  women 
(Oberlin  students).  Oberlin  college.  Dept.  of  physical  training.  Oberlin,  O., 
1893. 

An  elaborate  series  of  tables  showing  many  comparative  measurements. 
Hansen,  S.    tJber  die  individuellen  variation  der  kOrperproportionen.    Archiv  fOr 
anthrop.,  20:321-23  (1891-92). 

This  investigation  is  based  on  2,883  cases  and  gives  the  results,  in  tabular  and  graphic  form,  of  the 
relation  of  the  length  of  the  foot  to  the  height  of  the  body. 
Harrington,  T.  F.    Health  and  education.    American  physical  education  review, 
15:373-88  (1910). 

Contains,  after  a  discussion  on  health  and  ventilation,  a  study  of  the  weight  of  763  boys  and  663  girls 
bom  in  Boston,  whose  parents  were  bom  in  Boston  and  attended  the  same  schools  fhun  which  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  secured  his  measurements  in  1876.  At  the  present  stage  of  this  investigation  the  boys  are  sUghtiy 
lighter  than  those  of  1876,  except  at  13  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  are  heavier. 
Hartwell,  £.  M.  Bowditch's  law  of  growth  and  what  it  teaches.  In  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1896.    p.  23-30. 

Bowditch's  law  of  growth  is  as  follows:  **  There  is  a  prepubertal  acceleration  of  growth  in  he^ht  and 
weight,  both  in  males  and  females,  followed  by  a  postpubertal  retardation  in  such  growth;  and  girls 
when  growing  most  rapidly,  exceed  boys  of  like  age,  in  height  and  weight."  It  has  been  thought  that 
Bowditch  was  the  first  to  note  this,  but  it  was  previously  noted  by  Dr.  Fahmer,  who  measured  1,701 
children  for  desks. 

Preliminary  report  on  anthropometry  in  the  United  States  with  provisional 

list  of  works  relating  to  anthropometry  in  the  United  States.    In  American  sta- 
tistical association.    Boston,  1893.    v.  3.    p.  554-68. 

A  summary  and  bibliography  of  the  work  in  anthropometry  in  this  country. 

Reports  on  physical  training  in  Boston  public  schools.    In  Boston,  Mass. 


School  report,  1894-95.    p.  181-260. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  stature  to  school  work. 
Hasse,  £.    Beitrgge  zur  geschichte  und  statistik  des  volksschulweeens  von  Gohlis 
Leipzig,  Dunker  und  Humbolt,  1891. 

Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  city  of  Leipsig,  188B. 
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HaBtingB,  W.  W.    Anthropometric  studies  in  Nebraska.    American  physical  educa- 
tion review,  5:53-66  (1900). 

Abo  in  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresMS, 
1809.    p.  1076-84. 

In  this  investigation  15  measurements  were  made  on  3,500  public-school  children  of  Nebraska.  Con- 
chialonB  are  given  as  to  comparative  weights  of  boys  and  girls,  physical  well  being  and  mental  efA- 
oiancy,  hei^^t  and  nationality.  Tables  are  given  showing  average  hej^t  and  weight,  for  boys  and  girls, 
lor  different  ages  and  different  grades. 

Brief  r^eum^  of  Quetelet's  treatise  on  man.    American  physical  education 

review,  3:258-69;  309-18;  366-76  (1898). 

A  good  summary  of  this  book,  which  is  anthropologkial  rather  than  anthropometrical  in  its  content. 
Health  and  growth  of  school  children.    In  National  education  association  of 


the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1903.    p.  769-75. 

A  snnunary  which  first  takes  up  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  normal  periodic  increase  of  growth, 
and  secondly,  the  practical  methods  of  comparing  the  individual  child  with  this  known  standard. 

A  manual  for  physical  measurements.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1902. 

112  p. 

The  best  summary  from  an  anthropometrical  standpoint  so  far  published.    A  large  amount  of  com- 
parative material  has  been  included  and  many  practical  suggestions  given.    A  good  bibliography  is 
appended. 
Hergel,  G.    Was  ist  auf  dem  gebiete  der  kOrperlichen  ausbildung  unserer  mittel- 
Bchuljugend  erreichbar5    Zsch.  fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  10:333-34  (1897). 
A  brief  diBcussk>n  leading  to  other  papers  on  physkaU  training. 
Hertel,  A.    Neuere  untersuchungen  tlber  den  allegemeinen  gesundheitszustand  der 
Bchaler  und  schOlerinnen.    Zsch.   fiir  schulgesundheitspflege,  1:167-83;  201-15 
(1888). 

A  comparison  is  made  between  age,  height,  and  diseases  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  as 
shown  by  Hertel's  report,  a  report  of  the  Danish  comminion  and  a  report  of  the  Swedish  commission. 
The  emphasis  in  the  artkle  is  placed  on  the  relatton  of  disease  to  phystofogksal  growth. 

Overpressure  in  high  schools  of  Denmark.    Tr.  by  (Jodfrey  Sorenson.    New 

Ywk,  Macmillan  co.,  1885. 

This  is  an  English  translation  of  Hertel's  book  wlUch  discusses  the  question  of  growth  and  jtreralenoe 
of  chronic  diseases  among  children  of  different  ages. 

The  report  of  the  Danish  commission.    (1882.) 

This  report  takes  up  age,  length  of  work,  time  at  home  and  school,  height,  weight,  and  the  common 
diseases,  and  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  pupils  in  the  higher  and  the  volkschulen.  17,506  boys 
and  11,646  girls  were  included,  both  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  country. 
Hess,  W.  Bestimmung  des  gewichtes  und  messungen  der  kdrperl&nge  bei  einem  kinde 
im  ersten  und  zweiten  lebensjahre.  Archiv  fCbr  gynaekologie,  Berlin,  17:150-52 
(1881). 
Hitchcock,  E.  (a)  Anthropometrical  data  based  upon  nearly  3,000  measurements 
taken  from  students.    Amherst,  1888. 

Induded  in  program  of  exhlbitkm  of  physical  exerelses  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e). 

(b)  Average  and  mean  anthropometric  data  of  Amherst  college  students. 

Amherst,  1888. 

A  series  of  elaborate  tables. 

(c)  The  gain  in  physical  strength  of  college  students.    Amherst,  1892.    Two 

tables. 

(d)  Physical  growth  of  Amherst  students.    (}ain  between  freshman  and  senior 


years.    Amherst,  1892. 

(e)  The  distribution  of  physical  measurements  shown  in  the  different  years  of 


college  life.    Amherst,  1892. 

Anthropometric  statistics  of  the  students  of  Amherst  college.    In  American 


statistical  association.    (Quarterly  publications)     Boston,  1893.    v.  3.     p.  588-99. 
A  summary  of  the  statistloal  work  of  the  department  of  physical  education. 
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Hitchcock,  £.  Comparative  study  of  measurements  of  male  and  female  students  at 
Amherst,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley  colleges.  In  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  physical  education,  1891.    v.  6.    p.  37-42. 

A  discoaskm  of  Dr.  Bowditcb's  paper  on  percentile  grades,  aooompanied  by  three  taUes.  The  first 
table  gives  the  average  measurements  of  2,000  students;  the  second,  the  means  rather  than  the  averages 
for  2,086  students;  and  the  third,  the  average  measurements  of  326  college  men  between  21  and  22  yeait 
of  age. 

' The  need  of  anthropometry^    In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 

physical  education,  1887.    v.  3.    p.  3-8. 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  anthropometry,  together  with  suggestions  on  how  to  take  measuremeots 
accurately. 

Physical  measurements,  fallacies  and  errors.    In  American  association  for  the 


advancement  of  physical  education,  1887.    v.  3.    p.  35-42. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  reaches  the  oonchision  in  this  discussion  that  "human  measures  increase  with  heicht, 
always  understanding  that  the  law  will  not  include  some  of  the  tests  of  strength/'  A  criticism  of  the 
Hemenway  charts  b  also  included. 

The  result  of  anthropometry  as  derived  from  the  measurements  of  the  students 


in  Amherst  college.    Amherst,  Mass.,  Carpenter  &  Morehouse,  1892.    7  p. 
Contains  several  reports. 

A  synoptic  exhibit  of  15,000  physical  examinations.    In  American  associatioii 


for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1890.    v.  5. 

Seeley,  H.  H. ,  and  Phillips.    The  anthropometrical  manual  of  Amherst  college. 


Amherst,  Mass.,  Carpenter  &  Morehouse,  1900.    40  p. 
Holmes,  B .    Order  of  physical  growth  of  the  child .    In  Illinois  society  for  child  study. 
Transactions,  1897.    v.  11.    p.  201-15. 

This  article  deab  primarily  with  the  influences  affecting  growth  and  gives  two  of  Porter's  tables. 

^A  study  of  the  growth  of  children,  being  a  review  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Wm.  T. 

Porter  of  St.  Louis.    New  York  medical  journal,  60:417-23  (1894). 
A  critical  discussion  of  Dr.  Porter's  work. 
Hrdli6ka,  A.    Anthropological  investigations  on  1,000  white  and  colored  children  of 
both  sexes.    In  New  York  juvenile  asylum.    47th  annual  report.    New  York, 
Hollenbeck  Crawford  co.,  state  printers,  1899.    v.  47.    p.  1-86. 

The  author  finds  these  children  slighUy  inferior  to  healthy  children  from  good  homes  bat  attrfbutas 
It  to  neglect  and  improper  nutrition.    The  report  contains  the  results  of  much  painstaking  anthropo- 
metrical research  and  a  discussion  on  the  stigmata  of  degeneration. 
Hudson,  G.  H.    A  plea  for  a  more  general  recognition  of  phenomena  of  child  growth 
in  education .    Education ,  14 :  466-77 . 

A  general  discussion  in  growth  without  empirical  data  or  measurements,  emphasiring  the  rec^iltn 
lation  theory. 
Hurd,  K.  C.    On  anthropometry.    Times  and  register,  N.  Y.  and  Phila.,  7:506-11 
(1890). 

This  article  takes  up  the  questioo  of  the  method  and  value  of  anthropometry  and  gives  the  data  used 
In  Oalton's  Anthropometric  laboratory.  The  author  begins  by  making  a  plea  for  conqwilaary  anthro> 
pometry  In  our  schools. 

Some  of  the  Francis  Galton  tests  concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  facility. 

In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1891.    v.  6. 
p.  80-96. 

An  application  of  Oalton's  measurements  to  Bryn  Mawr  schools  and  Bryn  Mawr  ooUege,  including 
some  anthropometric  measurements. 
Hutchinson,  John.    Contributions  to  vital  statistics  obtained  by  means  of  pneumatic 
apparatus  for  valuing  the  respiratory  powers  in  relation  to  health.    Quarterly 
journal  of  the  statistical  society,  London,  7:193-212  (1844). 
Included  on  account  of  the  statistlos  and  for  the  historical  valne. 

On  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  on  the  respiratory  functions,  etc.    Medical 

chiruigical  transactions,  London,  29:137-252  (1846). 
A  very  good  pioneer  study  In  lung  o^Mfllty. 
Jackson,   W.   A.,  jr.    Graphic  methods  in  anthropometry.    Physical   educatioo, 
2:89-94  (1893). 

DIagramniatic  charts  on  physical  growth  and  proitortions  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 
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JackBon,  W.  A.,  jr.    Tables  of  the  anthropometric  measurements  of  the  Williston 

seminary  students.    The  Willistonian,  Easthampton,  Mass.  (1892).    p.  140. 
Kamitsky,  A.  G.    Zur  physiolcgie  dee  wachstums  und  der  entwicklung  des  kindlichen 

organismus.     Jahrbuch  fiir  kinderheilkunde,  68:462-74  (1908). 
Karstfidt,  F.    "Ober  das  wachstum  der  knaben  vom  6.  bis  16.  lebensjahre.    Zsch.  f  {Lr 
schulgesundheitspflege,  1:69-74  (1888). 

The  growth  of  boys  In  hdght  farnlahfls  the  object  of  thia  study.  It  is  based  on  4^4  semiannual 
measurements  over  the  years  firom  6  to  16  (not  consecutive  measurements  on  the  same  individual). 
Maximum  and  minimum  heights  and  incrtmenta  are  given.  The  measurements  were  taken  in  tha 
HOhren  burgersohule  I  in  Breslau. 
Kellogg,  J.  H.  Outline  studies  of  the  human  figure,  comprising  118  figiu^e  which 
embody  the  results  of  several  thousand  observations,  embracing  studies  of  a 
niunber  of  different  civilized  and  uncivilized  races.  Chicago,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
[etc.],  Mod.  med.  pub.  co.,  1893. 

The  value  of  strength  tests  in  the  prescription  of  exercise,  and  a  comparative 

study  of  the  strength  of  individual  groups  of  muscles,  and  of  homologous  muscles  of 
men  and  women.  In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  edu- 
cation, 1896.    p.  49-75. 

The  vafaie  of  strength  tests  in  the  prescription  of  execdae,  and  a  comparable  study  of  the  strength  of 
individual  groups  of  muscles  and  of  homologous  muscles,  in  men  and  women,  are  s^veo  in  this  report. 
Many  physical  ipeasurements  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are  included. 
Key,  Axel.    LUroverkskomit^ns  betgnkande.  III.    Bilage  E.  Kongl.  boktrycheriet. 
Stockhohn,  1885.    2  v. 
Edited  in  German  by  BOrgerstein.    Sohulhygienische  untersoohungen,  Hamburg,  1880. 
A  report  of  the  Swedish  commission  of  which  Key  was  appointed  chairman  in  1882.    About  15/)00 
boys  and  3,000  girls  were  examined.    Most  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  hygienic  investigations  and  an 
imiKMtant  contribution  is  made  bearing  on  the  relation  of  disease  to  nodes  of  growth.    The  study  of  the 
height  and  weight  extends  from  the  age  of  6  to  20  years. 

Die  pubert&tsentwicklung  und  das  verh&ltnis  derselben  zu  den  krankheit- 

serscheinungen  der  schuljugend. 

Reprinted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  lOth  International  congress  of  medicine,  1800.   v.l.    p.66-13a 

Schulhygienische  untersuchungen.    Leipzig  und  Hamburg,  L.  Bdrgerstein, 

1889.    346  p. 

Key  found  in  Sweden  that  liability  to  sickness  decreases  with  increasing  rate  of  growth,  and  increases 
with  decreasing  rate  of  growth;  therefore  one  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other. 
King,  I.    Measurements  of  the  physical  development  of  two  children.    Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  1:279-86  (1910). 

An  important  individual  study  of  the  author's  two  boys,  one  between  the  ages  of  birth  and  6  year^ 
and  the  other  for  the  first  three  years.    Fourteen  measurements  besides  height  and  weight  are  included. 
Kirchhoff,  A.    Zur  statistik  der  kdrpeigrdsse  in  dem  Saalkreise  zu  Halle  und  dem 
Mansfelder  Seekreise.    Archiv.  fOr  anthrop.,  Braunschweig,  21:13^^3  (1892-93). 

In  this  investigation,  which  was  carried  on  in  1882;  Dr.  Kirchhoff  makes  some  very  interesting  com- 
parisons.  2,637  measurements  were  made  in  the  Saalkreise  and  2«812  on  the  Seekreise. 

In  a  distribution  chart  arranged  on  Eisenben  the  proportion  was  1,520  millimeters  to  1,880  milU- 
meters  as  compared  with  1,520  to  1,766  on  KOeonem. 
Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.    Physical  growth  and  development.    (Fundamentals  of  child 
study.)    New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  co.,  1907.    p.  15-30. 
A  brief  but  suggestive  dlsonsBlon  on  the  gneral  problem  of  growth. 
Koemowski,  W.    Ober  gewicht  und  wuchs  der  Idnder  der  armen  in  Warschau. 

Jahrbuch  fflr  kinderheilkunde,  39:70-76  (1895). 
Kottelman,  L.    Die  kdrperverh&ltnisse  der  gelehrtenschOler  des  Johannaeus  in 
Hamburg.    Zsch.  des  kdniglichen  preussichen  statistischen  bureaus,  Berlin  (1870). 
An  important  investigation  based  on  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity  of  115  boys 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age. 

Landsbeiger,  .    Das  wachstum  der  knaben  vom  6.  bis  zum  13.  lebensjahre. 

Zsch.  for  Bchulgesundheitspflegei  l:6&-69  (1888). 
SeeKarstAdt. 

An  important  investigation  based  on  consecutive  measurements  of  37  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  13.  Many  other  measurements  are  included  and  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  work  of 
Bowditch  and  other  investigators. 
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Landfiberger, .    Das  wachstum  im  alter  der  schulpflicht.    Archiv  f Or  anthiop., 

Braunschweig,  17:229-64  (1888). 

A  report  of  the  growth  of  104  children  through  a  period  of  five  years. 
Lane,  W.  A.    Some  of  the  laws  which  influence  the  growth  of  children.    In  Inter- 
national congress  of  hygiene.    Proceedings.    London,  1892.    p.  103-9. 
A  general  diaoassion. 
Lange,  E.    Die  gesetzmfissigheit  im  langenwachstum  des  menschen.    Jahrb.  der 

kinderheilkunde,  57:261-324  (1903). 
Lee,  A.,  cmd  P.  K.    Data  for  the  problem  of  evolution  .of  man.    In  Royal  society. 
Phil,  transactions.    London,  1901.    v.  196.    p.  225-64.    Series  A. 
A  good  treatment  of  the  general  problem  of  physical  development. 
Lee,  C.  A.    A  table  showing  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  United  States  S«iate. 
Buffalo  medical  and  siurgical  journal,  6:390-96  (1866-67). 

Leshaft, .    Materials  for  the  study  of  the  years  of  school  life.    Health  (1879-80). 

p.  127-31. 

Russian,  cited  by  Sack. 
Liharzik,  F.    Der  bau   imd  das  wachstum   der   menschen.    Sitzungsberichte  d. 
kOniglichen  akademie  in  Wien.    Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche  klasse,  ab- 
theilung,  2:44(1861). 

Das  gesetz  des  menschlichen  wachstums.   Wien,  Oarl  C^Molds  sohn,  1858.    188, 

cxvi. 

A  good  pioneer  study  of  measurements  of  the  head  and  chest. 
Lincoln,  D.  F.    Anthropometry  individualized.    In  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  physical  education,  1896.    p.  4-11. 

A  practical  paper  with  some  very  good  observations  on  sexual  maturity. 
Macdonald,  Arthur.    Experimental  study  of  children.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1897-98.    v.  1.    p.  989-1204.    v.  2.    p. 
1281-1390. 

An  extensive  study  of  numerous  physical  and  mental  measoremeots  of  white  and  colored  children 
in  Washington.  A  number  of  compartaons  of  head  measurements  are  made,  and  it  is  oonclnded  that 
white  girls  have  a  greater  standing  height  and  sitting  height  than  colored  girls,  but  colored  children 
have  a  greater  weight  than  white  children.  Children  of  the  laboring  class  are  superior  in  heiglit,  sitting 
height,  and  wei^t  to  those  of  the  nonlaboring  class,  which  confirms  the  results  of  Roberts,  Bowdltdi, 
and  Baxter.  Girts  are  superior  to  boys  in  their  studies.  Children  with  abnonnalities  are  inferior  in 
height,  weight,  and  the  other  measurements  included. 

Many  charts,  tables,  and  illustrations  are  given,  and  a  bibliography  is  appended. 

Neuere  amerikanische  arbeiten  auf  dem  gebiete  der  kinderforschung.    Zech. 

for  p&dagogische  psychologie,  2 :  112-21  (1900). 

iiher  kdrpermeesungen  an  kinder.    Deutsche  zsch.  f Or  auslfindisches  unter- 


richtswesen,  4:253-66  (1899). 
A  translation  of  the  previous  article. 
Malling-Hansen,  P.  R.    Einige  resultate  der  tfiglichen  wfigungen  von  130  zagling^i 
des  kdniglichen  taubstummeninstituts  in  Kopenhagen.    In  Gongrte  p^odique 
international  dee  sciences  m^dicales,  Kopenhagen.    v.  3.    p.  103-19. 

This  is  an  address  covering  the  subject  of  seasonal  variations,  and  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
change  of  diet  on  growth  in  wei^t  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

Perioden  im  gewicht  der  kinder  imd  in  der  sonnenwarme  beobachtungen. 

Kopenhagen,  1886.    Fr.  3.    p.  268. 
Uber  periodicit&t  im  gewicht  der  kinder  an  tftglichen  wfigungen.    Kopen- 
hagen, 1883.    V.  1.    p.  35. 

An  extensive  and  oarefbl  treatment  of  the  seasonal  period  of  growth. 

Uber  periodizit&t  im  gewicht  der  kinder.    Kopenhagen,  1883.    35  p. 


Deals  primarily  with  the  seasonal  and  daily  variations  in  growth  due  to  climatic  conditions. 
Meek,  K.    Volummessungen  des  menschlichen  kOrpers  und  seiner  einselnen  theile 
in  den  verschiedenen  alterstufen.     Zsch.  fOr  biologie,  Munchen  und  Leipzig, 
31:125-47(1894). 
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MereBho£bky,  K.    On  the  results  and  methods  of  the  investigation  of  the  physical 
development  of  children. 
Broohure.   Russian,  cited  by  Saek.   Not  aooessiblo  to  tht  writflr. 
Metiman,  E.    Vorlesung  zur  einflUmmg  in  die  experimentelle  pftdagogik.    Leipzig, 
Engelmann,  1911.    725  p. 

The  third  chapter  of  this  book  oootains  a  very  valuable  chapter  on  growth.    A  bibliography  is 
appended. 
Michailoff, .    Materials  for  the  estimation  of  physical  development  and  dis- 
ease in  the  village  school  of  Russik  in  the  province  of  Moscow.    Moscow,  1887. 
Russian,  cited  by  Sack.    Not  accessible  to  the  writer. 
Misawa,  Tadasu.    A  few  statistical  facia  from  Japan.    Pedagogical  seminary,  16:104- 
12  (1909). 

In  1901  the  Department  of  education  of  Japan  measured  the  heights  and  weights  for  809,014  children 
and  Dr.  Mlsawa  reports  the  results  of  this  study  In  the  above  article. 
Miwa,  Norhiva.    A  study  upon  weight  firtm  3  to  80  years  of  age.    Tokio  I— <jauk— 
Zwai— Zatumshi  (1893)  v.  7.    no.  9. 

These  measurements  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and  extend  throus^  ^^  schools  and  to  adults  from 
other  sources.    A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  weii^ts  in  different  classes  of  society  is  inchided,  to- 
gether with  the  problem  of  maturity. 
Moon,  S.  B.    The  growth  of  boys.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
physical  education,  1896.    p.  1^23. 

A  brief  article  giving  the  measurements  in  a  percentile  table  for  150  boys  who  are  measured  annually 
tmm  11  to  15  years  of  age. 

Measurements  of  the  boys  of  the  McDonogh  school  for  1881-91.    McDonogh 

school,  Md.,  1892.    46  p. 

;  The  question  of  growth  at  puberty.    American  physical  education  review, 


4:294-98  (1899). 

Data  are  given  with  a  view  of  testing  Bowdltch's  law  speoifksaUy  in  regard  to  retardation  before 
pubescent  acoeleratian.    The  law  is  not  satisf^torlly  confirmed.     It  is  concluded  that  "pubertal 
attainment  has  but  little,  if  any,  effect  vtpaa  the  rate  of  growth,  at  least  in  many  cases." 
Morey-Errant,  D.    Unity  of  the  periods  of  growth  in  a  man.    In  Illinois  society  for 
child  study.    Transactions,  1898.    v.  4.    p.  84-91. 
A  general  discussion  bearing  i)rimari]y  on  puberty. 
Morse,  W.  H.    The  baby's  growth.    Virginia  medical  monthly,  13:392-95  (1886-^7). 

A  brief  study  of  the  weight  of  infiancy,  show^  the  comparative  stages  of  physical  development. 
.  Muller,  G.    Alphonse  Bertillon's  method  for  the  identification  of  criminals.    Anthro- 
pometric identifications.    Instructions  for  taking  measurements  and  descriptions. 
Joliet,  lU.,  1887.    v.  8.    p.  84. 
A  Tactical  guide  for  criminologists. 

Nagorsky, .    The  influence  of  schools  on  the  physical  development  of  children. 

St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

Russian,  cited  by  Back.    Not  aooesslble  to  the  writer. 
Oppenheim,  N.    Development  of  the  child.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1898.    p. 
1-92. 

A  good  general  treatment  of  growth,  without  statistics  or  original  measurements. 
Fftgliani,  L.    Sopra  alcuni  fattori  dello  sviluppo  umano-richerche  anthropometriche. 
In  Atti  dell  r.  Accad.  di  scienze  di  Torino,  1875-76.    v.  11.    p.  694-760. 
Also  in  Arch,  di  anthrop.  ed  etnol.  italiana,  6 :  129-83  (1876). 

These  children  were  examined  and  measured  in  Turin  and  the  accompanying  tables  give  the  effect 
of  growth  under  fovored  and  under  less  favored'oonditicnis,  together  with  the  efltet  of  exercise  on  the 
development  of  the  lung  capacity  of  bojrs. 

Lo  sviluppo  umano  per  et4,  sesso,  condizione  sociale  ed  etnica  studiato  nel 

peso,  statura,  circonferenza  toracica,  capacita  vitale  e  forza  muscolare.    Gionude 
della  Society  italiana  d'igiene,  Milano,  1:  no.  4,  357-76;  no.  5,  453;  no.  6,  589-608 
(1879). 
Paillot  de  Montabert,  M.  P.    Traits  complet  de  la  peinture.    Paris,  J.  F.  Delion, 
182^29.    662  p. 
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Pearson,  K.    Growth  of  St.  Louis  children.    Nature,  51:145-46  (1894). 

In  this  invMtigatlon  Dr.  Pearson  sommarices  Oalton's  percentile  methods  and  says  that  it  is  now 
acting  as  a  distinct  hindrance  to  statistical  theory  in  an  unexpected  way,  stnoe  it  does  not  reqnlre  th« 
investigator  to  publish  his  raw  material  A  criticism  Is  given  of  Dr.  Porter's  work  on  this  basis,  siDce 
the  material  is  only  given  in  the  form  of  percentiles  or  in  diagrams  of  the  **  Orglve"  curve  ccrreqwod* 
ing  to  the  integral  of  the  frequency  curve. 
Pecicham,  C.  W.  The  growth  of  children.  In  Wisconsin.  Board  of  health.  Report, 
188L    V.  6.    p.  28-73. 

About  10,000  children  in  the  various  schools  of  Milwaukee  were  measured  and  examined  in  1881, 
ranging  in  age  from  4  to  18  years.  Eleven  plates  and  13  tables  giving  the  rates  of  growth  by  nationality 
are  included. 

Various  observations  on  growth.    In  Wisconsin.    Board  of  health.    Report, 

1882.    V.  7.    p.  185-88. 

This  investigation  showed  there  were  certain  Important  differences  in  the  rates  of  growth  of  Boston 
ohfldren  and  Milwaukee  children. 
Porter,  W.  T.    Anthropometrical  measurements  in  schools.    Educational  review, 
11:126-33(1896). 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  study  of  physical  growth  from  the  educational  standpoint. 

The  growth  of  St.  Louis  children.    In  American  statistical  association. 

(Quarterly  publications),  1894.    v.  4.    n.  s.,  p.  28-34. 
Also  in  Academy  of  science  of  St.  Louis,  1804.    v.  6.  p.  263-380. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  Investigations  so  far  made,  including  measurements  in  height, 
weight,  and  siMm  of  arms,  strength,  girth,  measurements  of  face  and  head,  based  on  34,354  chUdreo. 
A  careful  discussion  of  statistical  measurements  is  induded.  There  are  51  tables  given  in  peroentils 
grades  and  46  plates.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  the  application  to  individual  school  children  of  the  mean  values  derived 

from  anthropological  measurements  by  the  generalizing  method.    In  American 
statistical  association.    Boston,  1892-3.    v.  3.    n.  s.,  p.  576-87. 

A  discussion  of  the  significance  of  deviations  above  or  below  normal  height  and  the  requirements  of 
a  proposed  system  of  physical  measurements. 

The  physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness.    In  Academy  of  science  of  St. 

Louis.    Transactions,  1893.    v.  6.    p.  161-81. 

In  this  investigation,  which  is  based  on  the  previous  one,  Dr.  Porter  gives  15  tables  and  2  charts,  truing 
the  development  by  age  of  dull,  mediocre  and  precocious  boys  and  girls  and  maintains  that "  Preoooioaa 
ohfldren  are  heavier  and  dull  children  are  lighter  than  mean  chfldren  of  the  same  age." 

The  relation  between  the  growth  of  children  and  their  deviation  from  the 


physical  type  of  their  sex  and  age.    In  Academy  of  science  of  St.  Louis.    Transac- 
tions, 1893.    V.  6.    p.  263-80. 

In  this  Investigation  Dr.  Porter  compares  the  growth  of  the  school  chfldren  In  the  Freiburg  wfth 
those  in  St.  Louis  and  concludes:  "  The  psychological  difference  between  the  individual  children  In  an 
anthropometric  series  and  the  physical  type  of  the  series  is  directly  related  to  the  quickness  of  growth." 
Remarks  on  the  use  of  anthropometrical  instruments  in  schools.    In  American 


association  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1896.    p.  158-64. 

In  this  article  Dr.  Porter  bases  his  discussion  on  the  fact  that  "the  average  or  other  oentzal  value  of 
the  group  of  properly  related  measurements  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  group."  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  types,  and  we  are  told  that  peroentfle  grades  can  not  be  used  as  yet  for  prediction  of  fkitnrt 
size. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  annual  record  of  the  height  and  weight  of  ev^y  pupfl  be  kept,  and  that 
all  pupfls,  whose  height  and  weight  ratio  Is  above  the  75  or  below  the  25  percentfle  grade  of  their  aga, 
be  idaced  under  spedal  supervision  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  overtaxed  by  the  work  required  of 
normal  pupfls. 

Untersuchimgen  der  schulkinder  in  bezug  auf  die  physischen  gnmdlagen 

ihrer   geistigen    entwicklung.    Verhandlungen    der    Berlhier    anthropologischen 
gesellschaft  (1893).    p.  337-54. 

A  translation  of  the  former  article. 
Quetelet,  M.  A.    De  la  statistique  consid6r^  sous  le  rapport  du  physique,  du  moral  et 
de  rintelligence  de  Thomme.    In  Conmnssion  centrale  de  statistique.    Bulletin. 
Bruxelles,  1860.    v.  8.    p.  433-67. 

An  anthropological  discussion  dealing  principally  with  marriage  and  only  indirecUy  bearing  oo 
physical  growth. 
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Quetelet,  M.  A .   Des  proportions  aux  corpe  hunudn .  Acad^mie  royale  dee  sciences,  dee 
lettres,  et dee  beaux-arts  deBelgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxelles,  1848.    v.  15.    p.  16-27. 
A  dJscussion  of  the  Egyptians,  Romans,  and  Indians. 

Recherches  sur  le  poids  de  rhomme  anx  diff^nts  ages.    In  Acad^mie  royale 

des  sciences,  des  lettres  et  dee  beaux-arts  de  Belgique.    Bulletin. '  Bruxelles,  1832- 
34.    V.  1.    p.  20-24. 

Sur  rhomme  et  le  development  de  ses  ^ult^,  ou  essai  de  physique  sociale. 


Pans,  Bachelier,  1836. 

Pioneer  work  In  the  field  of  anthropometry,  which  studies  records  from  the  standpoint  of  an  artist 
as  well  as  of  a  scientist. 

Sur  lee  Indiens  Ojib-be-was  et  les  proportions  de  leur  corps.    Acad^mie 

royale  des  sciences,  des  lettres,  et  des  beaux-arts  de  Belgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxelles, 
1846.    V.  13.    p.  70-76. 

A  brief  scientific  study  of  three  Indians. 

Sur  les  proportions  de  la  race  noire.    In  Inter,  cong.  f.  sch.  hyg.,  1854. 

V.  21.    p.  96. 

S^r  les  proportions  de  hommes,  qui  so  font  remarquer  par  un  exc^  ou  un 


d^faut  de  taille.    In  Acad^mie  royale  des  sciences,  des  lettres,  et  des  beaux-arts  de 
Belgique.    Bulletin.    Bruxelles,  1847.    v.  14.    p.  138-42. 
A  short  summary  with  references  to  OJlb-bo-was  Indians. 
Quirsfeld,  E.    Untersuchungsergebnisse  physischer  imd  geistiger  entwicklimg  bei 
1014  kindem  vom  1.  bis.  8.  schuljahre.    Prager  med.  wochnschr.,  32:653-56  (1907). 
TranslatloninlntemationaloongresBonschoolhygiene.  ad.   London,  1907.   Prooeedinga.  p. 214-16. 
A  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  development  in  early  childhood. 

Vortrfige:  Zur  physischen  imd  geistlichen  entwicklung  des  Idndes  wahrend 

der  ersten  schuljahre.    In  Inter,  cong.  f .  sch.  hyg.,  1904.    v.  3.    p.  128-34. 

A  careful  study  of  phjrsical  conditions  of  children  during  the  first  years  of  school,  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion by  F.  A.  Schmidt,  E.  Bayr,  and  Frau  Dr.  Krukenberg. 
Ranke,  O.    Beitrage  zur  frage  des  kindlichen  wachstums.    Archiv.  fOr  anthrop., 
3:161-80(1905). 

See  also  Der  Mensch,  2:156-67. 

A  very  careful  study  of  about  2,500  children,  with  many  measurements  and  tables. 
— - —  Der  Mensch.    Leipzig,  Verl.  d.  bibl.  Instit,  1894-1900.    2v. 

Chapters  2  and  3  of  vol.  2  contain  excellent  material  on  growth  and  many  tables  from  Europe  and 
America.    An  excellent  treatise. 
Renter,  F.   BeitnigezuranthropologieHinterpommems.    Kindermessungen.   Archiv. 
fiir  anthrop.,  28:28^-388  (1903). 

A  careful  experimental  study  based  on  373  children,  with  many  measurements,  graphs,  and  indices. 
Kichards,  A.,  and  Little,  B.  B.    A  proposed  standard  chart  to  show  tiie  proportions  of 
American  females.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  physical 
education,  1896.    p.  30-34. 

A  detailed  chart  is  given  showing  relative  measurements. 
Rietz,  E.    Das  wachstum  der  Berliner  schulkinder  wfthrend  der  schuljahre.    Archiv. 
for  anthrop.,  1 :3(M2  (1903).    neue  folge. 

This  investigation  is  based  on  a  study  of  5,134  Berlin  boys  and  gkls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  19, 
and  includes  the  comparison  between  children  from  different  types  of  schools.  Twelve  tables  are 
included  and  one  chart,  with  corresponding  curves  for  the  gymnasien  and  hOhere  schulen  and  the 
gemeindeschulen.  A  comparison  is  also  made  between  the  children  of  the  better  classes  and  the 
poorer  classes  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Halle,  Qohlis,  Saalfield,  Stockholm,  Denmark,  England,  Boston, 
Turin,  Warsaw,  and  Freiberg  as  outlined  by  Burke,  but  less  complete,  the  numbers  of  individuals  not 
being  included. 

K5rperentwicklung  und  geistige  begabubg.    Zeitschrift  fflr  schulgesundheits- 

pflege,  19:65-98  (1906). 
Roberts,  C.    Manual  of  anthropometry.    London,  L.  Churchill,  1878.    118  p. 

This  is  an  important  manual  containing  much  anthropometric  material  and  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy. The  height,  weight,  and  annual  increments  of  7,709  boys  and  men  of  favored  class  between  10  and 
30  are  included.  There  are  also  many  other  tables,  one  including  height,  weight,  and  chest  girth  of  new- 
bora  infants;  another  of  the  average  height,  weight,  and  chest  girth  of  the  artisan  class  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  SO.    A  careful  oominrlson  is  made  with  Dr.  Bowditch's  work  in  Boston. 
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Roberta,  C.    Memorandum  on  the  medical  inspection  and  phsmical  education  in  sec- 
ondary schools.    In  Royal  commission  on  secondary  schools  of  England.    Report. 

V.  6.    p.  352-74. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  relation  of  weight  and  hei^t  to  hygienic  ooiditioas,  and  the 

death  rate  at  yarioos  ages. 
The  physical  requirements  of  fa^^tory  children.    In  Journal  of  the  statistical 

society.    London,  1876,    v.  39.    p.  681-733. 

An  excellent  study  Inclnding  height,  weight,  and  chest  girths.  Comparisons  are  made  with  Qoetaiet's 

data. 
Rubner, Das  wachstumproblem  und  die  lebensdauer  des  menschen  und  einiger 

sftugethiere  vom  energischen  standpunkte  betrachtet.    Berlin,  1908.    16  p. 
Ruschenberger,  W.  S .  W.    Contributicms  to  the  statistics  of  human  growth.    American 

journal  of  medical  science,  Phila.,  n.  s.  54:67-70  (1867). 
Russow,  A.    Vergleichende  beobachtimgen  Uber  den  einfluss  der  emShrung  mit  der 

brust  imd  der  ktlnstichen  em&hrung  auf  das  gewicht  und  den  wuchs  (l&nge)  der 

kinder.    Jahrb.  fOr  kinderheilkunde,  Leipzig,  16:86-132  (1880-81). 
Sack,  N.    Brustdurchmesser  imd  das  kOrpeigewicht  der  knaben  in  d«i  hdheran 

schulen  Moskau's.    Aus  dem  Russischen  dbersetzt  von  Prof.  Dr.  Erismann  (1892). 
tlber  die  kdrperliche  entwicklung  der  knaben  in  den  mittelschulen  Moskau's. 

Zsch.  fflr  Bchulgesundheitspflege,  6:649-63  (1893). 

A  very  Important  study  containing  many  refsreooes  to  the  work  of  others,  a  bibUogrsphy,  and  com- 
parative tables. 
Sargent,  D.  A.    The  physical  proportions  of  the  typical  man.    Scribner's  magazine, 

2:3-17(1887). 

A  semipopolar  article  giving  methods  of  measuring  and  testing  in  the  j^yaioal  education  of  men, 

with  three  charts  which  show  at  a  glance  the  relation  of  sixe,  strength,  symmetry,  and  derelopiiient 

These  charts  have  had  great  influence  in  laboratories  for  physical  measarements. 
The  physique  of  scholars,  athletes,  and  the  average  student.    Popular  science 

monthly,  73:24&-^6  (1908). 

A  study  of  15  groups  of  men  firom  18  to  36  years  of  age,  all  excepting  one  group  being  Harvard- sto- 

dents— football  players,  crew  men,  strong  men,  scholarship  men,  etc.   A  table  of  the  avenge  height, 

weight,  and  strength  of  each  group  is  given,  the  tallest  and  heaviest  being  university  crew  and  football 

men,  the  shortest,  and  lightest  being  "stipend  scholarahip''  men. 
Report  on  the  anthropometric  measurements.    A  schedule  of  measurements 

with  directions  for  making  them.    In  American  association  for  the  advancement 

of  physical  education,  1886.    v.  2.    p.  6-15. 

A  slgniflcant  guide  for  the  making  and  recording  of  measurements. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  otu/ Anderson,  W.  G.    Report  of  the  committee  on  statistics 

appointed  by  the  association  in  1885.    In  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  education,  1888. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  what  measurements  should  be  taken  and  how  it  dwuld  be  done, 

including  detailed  methods,  testa,  and  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  the  body. 
Schmidt,  Emil.   Die  kdrpergrdsse  und  das  gewicht  der  schuUdnder  des  kreises  Saalfeld. 

Archiv.  f.  Anthrop.,  21:385-434  (1892). 
A  comparative  study  of  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  in  different  loealities 

in  Germany. 
Schmidt-Monnard,    K.    Gewichts-   und   iSngenzunahme  bei  kindem.    Zsch.    fOr 

schulgesundheitspflege,  9:317-23  (1896). 

A  reply  to  "  Hher  den  einfluss  der  jahresxeit  und  der  schule  auf  das  waohstum  der  kinder." 
Die  chronische  krIUiklichkeit  in  unseren  mi tUeren  und  hdheren  schulen.    XII 

Int.  med.  cong.  zu  Moskau,  1897.    Zsch.  fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  11:593-620; 

12:666-85(1897). 
In  an  InvestigaUon  made  in  Halle  on  5,100  boys  and  3»a00  girls  in  the  high  and  middle  schools,  the 

writer  studied  the  chronic  diseases,  fatigue,  etc.,  in  respect  to  effects,  and  growth  in  height  and  we|^ 

in  individual  children  through  the  fourteenth  year. 

tlber  den  einfluss  der  jahreszeit  imd  der  schule  auf  das  wachstum  der 


kinder.    In  Jahrb.  fiir  kinderheilkunde,  1895,  v.  40  (1895). 
Summary  in  Zsch.  fflr  schulgesundheitspflege,  7:635-628  (ISM). 
A  study  of  the  growth  of  190  childreD  from  Halle,  with  yearly  meaaiirtmentH  from  1  to  13  yean. 
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Schults,  G.    Bericht  Qber  die  measungen  an  individuen  von  verachiedenen  nationen. 

In  Acftd6mie  imp^riale  dee  eciences  de  St.  Peterabiug.    Bull.  d.  I.  clasee  phyaico- 

math^matique.    1845.    v.  4.    p.  226-30. 
A  oomiMffstiTe  study  of  63  Russians,  Jews  and  Negroes. 

Some  new  anthropometrical  data.    Yale  medical  journal,  v.  2  (1895-06). 

Schuster,  E.    First  results  from  the  Oxford  anthropometric  laborat(»ry.    Biometrika, 

8:40-51(1896). 
Schwartz,  £.    Anthropology  (Novara  expedition).    A  system  of  anthropometrical 

investigations  as  a  means  tor  the  differential  diagnnwiH  of  the  human  races.    Vienna, 

1862.    24  p. 
Seaver,  J.  W.    Anthropometry  and  physical  examination,  for  practical  use  in  connec- 
tion with  gymnasium  work  and  physical  education.    Meriden,  Conn.,  Curtis-Way 

CO.,  1909.    191  p. 

This  is  an  important  oontiibatiim  to  the  general  subject  of  anthropometry  and  contains  15 

chapters  on  various  anthropometrio  subjects.   Ch^ters  7, 8,  and  9,  in  graphic  anthropometry,  the  law 

of  growth,  and  percentile  methods  of  tabulation,  are  particularly  good.    A  number  of  inqwrtant  charts 

and  tables  are  included. 
Anthropometric  tables  arranged  from  the  measures  of  2,300  students.    New 

Haven,  1889. 
Seigi,  G.    An  anthropological  cabinet  for  pedagogic  purposes.    Education,  7:42-49 

(1886). 
In  his  discussion  on  the  formation  of  an  anthropological  cabinet  Dr.  Bergi  gives  a  detailed  biographical 

chart,  IncUiding  both  physical  and  Duntal  observations,  together  with  remedial  agencies  and  educa- 
tional measures. 
Shbankoff , .    The  influence  of  the  common  school  on  the  physical  development 

of  pupils.    Messenger  for  legal  medicine,    v.  3.  (1889.) 
Russian  cited  by  Sack. 
Shortt,  John.    Differences  in  wdght  and  stature  of  Europeans  and  some  natives  of 

India.    In  Ethnological  society.    Transactions.    London,  1863.   v.  2  n.  s.    p.  213. 
Shuttleworth,  G.  E.    The  health  and  development  of  idiots  compared  with  mentally 

sound  children  of  the  same  age.    In  Association  of  medical  oflScers  of  American 

institute  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons.    Proceedings,  1876-^6.    p.  315-22. 
Also  pubhshed  by  J.  B.  L^pincott,  Philade^;>hia,  1877.  [  See  also  TarbeU,  O.  O.] 
A  very  good  paper  on  the  growth  and  mortality  of  metally  deficient  children,  with  vahiable  tables 

and  height  and  weight  curves. 
Silbermann,  J.  T.    Proportions  physique  ou  naturelles  du  corps  humain  exprim^ 

en  mesures  m^triques  et  rapport^  k  la  taille  de  1.60  m.    In  Acad^mie  des  sciences. 

Compt.  rend.    Paris,  1866.    v.  42.    p.  454-56,  495-97.    v.  43.    p.  1156-57. 
A  study  of  611  men  from  150  mm.  to  184. 
Simon,  T.    Recherches  anthropom^triques  sur  223  garcons  anormaux  agte  de  8-23 

ans.    Ann6e  psychologique,  6:191-247  (1899). 

A  very  careful  study  of  223  boys,  with  measurements  and  a  rtem^  of  the  work  done  by  others,  and 

including  comparative  tables. 
Smedley,  F.  W.    Report  of  department  of  child-study  and  pedagogic  investigation 

of  the  Chicago  public  schools.    Chicago,  1900.    v.  2,  p.  10^. 

This  report  is  theoootinuation  of  the  woric  started  by  W.  8.  Christopher.    It  contains  tables  and 

ehartsof  norms  resulting  ftom  the  measurement  of  height,  weight,  vital  c^Mdty,  grip,and  the  use  of  the 

ergognq>h  with  Chicago  public  school  children,  and  a  disrmaiinn  of  the  oocrelatiOD  between  these  results 

and  school  standing. 
Soames,  H.  A.    The  scientific  measurements  of  children.    London,  1891.    15  p. 
Sograf,  N.  J.    Anthropometrical  researches  in  the  Provinces  of  Jaroslav,  Kostroma, 

and  Vladimir.    In  8th  Congress  of  Russian  naturalists  and  physicians.    St.  Petere- 

buig,  1890. 
Stanway,  S.    Results  of  investigaticms  made  into  the  oomparative  health  and  con- 
dition of  factory  and  non-factory  children  in  Manchester  and  Stockport.    Report  of 

Factory  commission.    London,  1833. 
Mr.  Conwell,  chairman. 
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Sternberg,  G.    Physique  of  accepted  recruita  and  reenlisted  men  of  United  States 
army.    In  report  of  the  Surgeon  general,  IJ.  S.  A.,  to  Secretary  of  war,  Washington, 
1893.    V.  20.    p.  22^27. 
Stevenson,  W.    On  the  rate  of  growth  in  children.    In  9th  International  medical 

congress.    Transactions.    Washington,  1887.    v.  3.    p.  446-52. 
On  the  relation  of  weight  to  height  and  the  rate  of  growth  in  man.    Lancet- 
clinic,  London,  2:560-64  (1888). 

In  this  adcntiflo  report  Dr.  StevflnBon  giyes  4  tables  and  3  oharts,  and  mafaitaJPH  that  had  we  the 
means  of  sdentifloally  compaiing  the  relatioD  of  weight  to  height  and  of  drewing  oanclurions  therefrom , 
saoh  data  would  be  as  frequently  supplied  as  Is  now  the  daily  temperature.    The  first  table  checks 
up  the  height  and  weight  in  inches  with  yearly  increments  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  18.   The  height  and  weight  Indices  are  also  given,  and  a  oomparlsan  between  the  height  and  weight 
ooefBoients  of  laboring  and  nonlaborlng  classes. 
Stieda,  L.    t]T>er  die  anwendung  der  wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung  in  der  anthro- 
pologischen  statistik.    Archiv.  fOr  anthrop.,  Braunschweig,  14:167-182  (1882-83). 
An  extensive,  theoretical  discussioQ  of  measurements,  with  graphs. 
Stockton-Houg^,  J.    Statistics  relating  to  seven  hundred  births  (white)  occurring  in 
the  Philadelphia  hospital  from  186&>72.    Philadelphia  medical  times,  16:92-94 
(1885-86). 
Stoneroad,  R.    Physical  education  of  girls  during  childhood  and  pubescent  period. 
In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1910.    p.  936-41. 

A  series  of  suggestions  of  a  preventative  or  remedial  nature  rather  than  an  analysis  of  growth. 
Story,  W.  W.    The  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  according  to  a  new  canon  for 
practical  use,  with  a  critical  notice  of  the  canon  of  Polycletus,  and  of  the  principal 
ancient  and  modem  systems.    London,  1866.    63  p. 

A  detailed  study  of  parts  of  the  body,  with  many  aUusions  to  the  work  of  dasFiioal  artists. 
Stratz,  C.  H.      Der  kdrp^  des  kindes,  fOr  eltem,  erzidier,  firzte   und   kOnstler. 
Stuttgart,  1903.    260  p. 

— ' Wachstum  imd  proportionen  des  menschen  vor  und  nach  der  geburt.    Archiv. 

fttr  anthrop.,  8:287-97  (1909).    Neue  folge. 

A  good  artide  discussing  growth  before  and  after  birth  and  giving  many  drawings  and  gr^hs. 
Steet,  G.  C.    Notes  on  the  development  and  growth  of  boys  between  13  and  20 
years  of  age.    In  St.  Georges  hospital,  London.    Report,  1874-76. 
This  is  an  important  reference. 
Suligowski,  F.    Kilka  8l6w  o  pomiarach  antropometrycznych  mlodziezy  gimnazyum 
mezkiego  w  Radomin.    Medyeyna,  Warszawa,  15:612,  544,  55&-59,  641  (1887). 
The  anthropometric  measurements  of  pupils  in  the  gymnasium  of  Radom. 

This  investigation  deals  primarily  with  statistics  in  height  and  weight,  together  with  other  measare- 
ments  and  personal  characteristios  of  1,783  males  between  the  ages  of  9  and  31. 
Swain,  F.    Anthropometric  measurements.    In  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  education.    Proceedings,  1887.    v.  3,  p.  43-50. 

A  discussion  of  the  materials  required  for  physical  measurements  and  how  to  use  them. 
Tallant,  A.  W.    A  medical  study  of  delinquent  girls.    In  American  academy  of  medi- 
cine.   Bulletin,  1912.    v.  13,  p.  283-93. 

A  study  of  the  physical  development  of  the  delinquent  girls  at  Sleighton  farm,  Pennsylvania.  These 
girls  are  about  normal  in  height  and  weight  when  compared  with  Bowditch's  norms,  but  have  many 
sense  defects,  while  30-25  per  cent  have  venereal  diseases. 
Tarbell,  G.  G.  On  the  height,  weight,  and  relative  rate  of  growth  of  normal  and 
feeble-minded  children.  In  Association  of  medical  officers  of  the  American  insti- 
tute for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons.  Proceedings,  1876-86.  p.  188-89. 
A  short  paper  with  height  and  weight  curves. 

In  Assoc,  med.    Proceedings,  1888-«9. 

A  pioneer  study  on  the  growth  of  feeble-minded,  the  value  of  which  Is  chieily  In  its  suggestive  material, 
since  few  children  are  included  and  no  statistics  are  given,  although  curves  of  growth  are  included. 
Taylor,  J.  J.    Anthropometric  notes  on  the  inhabitants  of  Gheckheaton,  Yorkshire. 
In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1897.    v.  67,  p.  507-10. 

A  comparative  study  of  20  men  varying  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  and  frofn  156.3  to  188.6  cm.  in  height, 
and  11  women  fh>m  20  to  25  years  of  age  ranging  fTom  146.4  to  163.7  cm.  in  height. 
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Taylor,  J.  M.    The  influence  of  bodily  exercise  upon  length  of  life.    In  American 
flBBodation  for  the  advancement  of  physical  education,  1897.    v.  7,  p.  61-74. 

Contaliis  a  number  of  individaal  measarements,  together  with  a  detailed  sketdi  of  the  athletio  life 
of  Wflliam  B.  Curtis,  and  oondodes  that  the  harmful  effects  of  violent  athletio  oompetftknis  are  popu- 
larly ovarated. 
Thomson,  A.  S.  Observations  on  the  stature,  bodily  weight,  magnitude  of  chest,  and 
physical  strength  of  the  New  Zealand  race  of  men.  In  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
society.  London,  1853.  v.  23,  p.  87. 
Thomdike,  E.  L.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements. 
New  York,  Science  press,  1904.    p.  212. 

An  ezodlent  book  on  how  to  handle  mental,  social,  and  physical  measurements.   Chapter  13  treats 
of  the  aooroea  of  error  in  measurements,  and  Chapter  13  gives  conclusions  and  further  references. 

Physical  growth  of  children.    In  Notes  on  child  study.    New  York,  1901. 

p.  21-30.    (Columbia  univeraity.    Contributions  to  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
education.) 

A  very  suggesttve  and  yaluable  diapter,  whkdi  serves  to  answer  the  question  "Just  at  what  rate  do 
children  grow  and  what  are  the  sizes  they  reach  year  after  year?''  Boas' averages  and  mean  variations 
■re  included  and  distribution  figures  fbr  different  ages,  also  a  series  of  yearly  increments  for  growth  in 
stature  for  boys  and  girls. 
Tiftchener,  £.  B.  Anthropometry  and  experim^ital  psychology.  Philosophical 
review,  2:187-92(1893). 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  anthropometric  laboratory  and  psyiohologioal  laboratory. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  laboratories  is  one  of  aim  and  practice  on  the  part  of  those  n^io  are 
belig  trained.  Training  in  the  former  depends  lest  on  praotloe  and  mote  on  instruction  than  in  the 
latter. 
Topinard,  P.  L'antiiropologie.  Paris,  1895.  (Bibliotheque  des  sciences  contem- 
poraines.) 

A  gneral  treatment  on  anthropology  with  exceptionally  strong  chapters  on  craniometry,  and  short 
chapters  on  physical  characteristics  and  growth. 
Tyler,  J.  M.    Growth  in  weight  and  height.    In  his  Growth  and  education.    Boston, 
Houston,  Mifflin  <fr  co.»  1907.    p.  263-270. 

One  chapter  from  an  excellent  book  on  growth  and  an  appendix  which  gives  a  series  of  compounded 
tables  for  wel^t,  height,  and  other  measurements.    A  bibliogr^>hy  is  appended. 

The  study  of  growth  in  children.    In  National  education  association  of  the 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  913-16. 
Also  in  Joamal  of  education,  Bostoo,  86:113-14  (1906). 
A  good  general  discussion  without  measurements. 
Vahl,  M.    Mitteilungen  liber  das  gewicht  nichterwachsener  mfidchen.    In  Cong, 
periodique  int.  sd.  med.  Copenhagen,  1884.    p.  120-25. 

The  girls  in  this  school,  rangfaig  fh>m  4  to  16  years,  were  weighed  semiannually  from  1874  to  1883,  and 
the  resulting  increments  and  perocnts  of  gain  show  that  there  is  a  greater  increase  in  growtii  in  weight  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 
Vaney,  V.  Le  d^eloppement  physique  des  arri^res  d'^cole.  In  Societe  libre  pour 
r^tude  psychologique  de  Tenfant.  Bulletin,  1909.  v.  9.  p.  26-29.  1907-8.  v.  8. 
p.  108-14. 
Viasemsky,  N.  W.  Ismenenia  oiganisma  v  periode  sformirorania.  St.  Petersbuig, 
1902. 

Modiflcaticns  of  (vganisms  during  the  period  of  puberty  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty. 
This  is  an  inq>ortant  study  containing  278  tables  and  43  diagrams. 
Vierordt,  H.    Anatomische,  physiologische  imd  phyeikalische  daten  und  tabellen. 

3.  neu  bearbeitete  auflage.    Jena,  Fischer,  1906.    622  p. 
Vierordt,  Karl  von.    Fhysiologie  des  kindesalters.   Ttibingen,  Laupp,  1881.    496  p. 
Part  I  of  this  book,  p.  219  to  291,  oontalns  a  very  good  summary  of  physical  growth  in  height  and 
weight,  together  with  a  bibliognq;>hy,  which,  like  many  others,  contains  no  page  references  and  only 
oocasJonally  the  volume. 
Villerm6,  L.    Note  sur  la  taille  moyenne  des  habitants  de  Paris  et  sur  les  proportions 
des  difformit^  et  infbrmit^  qui  les  rendent  impropres  auz  services  militaires. 
Annates  des  sciences  naturelles,  Paris,  11:140  (1829). 
7166^—14 14 
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Vinogradpya-Liikinkaya,  L.  K.   Examination  of  height  and  weight  of  girls  attending 
high  schools.    Vestnik  obeh.  hig.  sudeb  i.  prackt  med.,  St.  Petersbuig,  21:67-186 
(1894). 
Raaian. 
Voit,  C.    Uber  die  peraidicit&t  im  gewichte  der  kinder.    Reprint  from  MOnchner 

med.  wochenschr,  33:129-31  (1886). 
Warner,  F.    Physical  defects.    In  British   association   for   the   advancement  of 
science.    Proceedings,  1897.    v.  67,  p.  427-89. 
Deals  principally  with  physical  defects. 

Report  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  50,000  children  seen  in  106 

schools  of  London.    Jn  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for 
the  year  1890.    v.  2.    p.  1081-1138. 

An  Important  report  prepared  for  the  British  medical  association  and  the  Charity  organisatioD 
society  of  London,  and  preliminary  to  the  data  inplnded  in  the  author's  study  of  children. 

The  study  of  children  and  their  school  training.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1897. 


p.  16-33. 

Weiner,    C.    Hher   das   wachstum   des   menschlichen   kOrpers.    Karlsruhe,  1890. 
p.  3-23. 

A  mcnograph  ocotalnliig  aures  and  tablea  giving  the  annnal  measoremflnts  in  height,  weight,  and 
head  girth  of  Dr.  Weiner's  four  sons  from  birth  to  maturity.    A  very  valuable  oontributlon. 
Weissenberg,  S.    Das  wachstum  des  menschen.    Stuttgart,  Strecker  imd  Schroder, 
1911.    220  p. 

This  is  the  most  important  recent  publication  on  physical  growth  and  contains  ch^tera  on  foetal 
growth,  the  proportions  of  the  l>odies  of  babies,  growth  during  the  periods  of  childhood,  the  conditions 
Inflwmclng  growth,  and  the  laws  of  growth.  ICany  authorities  are  quoted,  numerous  tables  are  included, 
and  charts  showing  the  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  l>ody,  together  with  the  relative  heights  and 
height  increments  of  Jews,  Russians,  Englishmen,  and  Belgiaiis. 
Welker,  F.    Untersuchungen  Qber  bau  und  wachstum  des  menschlichen  schfideb. 

Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann,  1862. 
West,  G.  M.    Anthropometrische  imtersuchungen  Qber  die  schulkinder  in  Worcester, 
Mass.    Archiv.  f Or  anthrop.,  22 :  13-48  (1894). 

This  is  a  more  detailed  and  elaborate  study  of  the  data  included  in  the  previous  investigatloii. 

.    Growth  of  the  human  body.    Educational  review,  12 :  284-89  (1896). 

A  general  discussion  fh>m  the  educational  point  of  view. 

Observation  of  the  relation  of  physical  development  to  intellectual  ability. 


made  on  the  school  children  of  Toronto,  Canada.    Science,  n.  s.,  4: 156-59  (1896). 

In  this  inveetigatton  the  results  are  opposed  to  those  of  Dr.  Porter.  In  place  of  using  school  grade  aa 
the  criteria  Index  of  precocity.  Dr.  West  uses  the  teacher's  Judgment,  and  spends  a  number  of  curves 
without  figures,  giving  the  relative  sizes  of  good  and  poor  students. 

Worcester  school  children;  growth  of  head,  body,  and  face.    Science,  21:2-4 


(1893). 

This  investigation  is  based  on  several  measurements  induding  the  weight  and  height  of  3,352childran 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  31  in  public  and  private  schools  of  Worcester. 

Whipple,  G.  M.    Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests.    Baltimore,  Warwick,  and. 
York,  1910.    534  p. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  this  is  the  most  important  oontributlan  now  accessible  on  the 
general  subject  of  mental  and  physical  tests.  Chapter  2  treats  of  the  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
tests;  chapter  3,  the  treatment  of  measures;  chapter  4,  physical  tests.  The  averages  of  Boas  (Burke) 
and  Bmedley  are  used  as  nomes. 

Windle,  B.  G.  A.    Anthropometric  work  in  the  schools.    Medical  magazine,  London, 
2:631-49(1894). 

Wissler,  C.    Correlation  of  mental  and  physical  facts.    P&ychological  review  (mono- 
graphs) 3:1-62  (1899-1901). 
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Wiflaler,  G.  Growth  of  boys;  correlations  for  the  annual  increments.  (1903.)  Amer^ 
ican  anthropologiBt,  n.  s.  5:81-88. 

ThU  is  a  Yflry  important  oontributioii  to  the  study  of  growth  based  on  the  correlation  of  increments  of 
growth  in  height  and  weight  for  73  boys  for  the  periods  from  13  to  17  years  of  age. 

"The  real  problem  in  studies  of  growth  is  the  determination  of  the  annual  increments  during  the 
period  of  growth  for  each  degree  of  adult  stature.  UntU  we  have  sufficient  measurements  to  tell  us  how 
the  tall  men  and  likewise  the  short  men  grew  in  boyhood,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  signiflcance  of  any 
given  part  of  the  growing  period.  Thus  fsr  our  knowledge  of  growth,  as  determined  by  physical  meaa> 
urements  of  children,  is  based  on  average  statures  obtained  by  sin^^  measurements  of  large  groups  of 
children.  We  thus  gain  a  certain  general  curve  of  growth  fjrom  which  we  infer  certain  tendendes  to 
periodic  growth.  In  aU  such  measurements  we  have  ample  means  for  determining  the  variation  between 
individuals  at  each  period  of  hfe,  but  no  way  of  estimating  the  degree  of  variation  in  the  same  individual 
from  year  to  year.  Thus,  while  we  know  that  the  average  maximum  increase  in  the  stature  of  boys 
occurs  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  life,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  boys  reatdi  their 
maximum  before  or  after  this  point." 

No  imprints  of  these  tables  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e)  were  made  and  the  data  are  Inacoeaalble. 

Wood,  M.  A.  (a)  Anthropometric  table  compiled  from  the  measurements  of  1,100 
Wellesley  college  students  arranged  according  to  bodily  hdghts.  (1890.)  (No 
imprint.) 

(b)  Statistical  tables,  showing  certain  measurements  of  40  freshmen  of  Welles- 
ley  college  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1891,  and  the  end  of  May,  1892,  after  six 
months  of  gymnasium  training.    (1892.)    (No  imprint.) 

(c)  Statistical  tables  concerning  i^e  class  of  1891  of  Wellesley  college,  num- 


bering 104  women.    (No  imprint.) 

(d)  Six  comparative  tables  showing  records  of  class  crews  receiving  tiaining  in 


gymnasium  and  on  the  lake;  of  20  students  receiving  training  in  the  gymnasium; 
and  of  20  students  receiving  no  training  in  the  gymnasium.  Wellesley  college. 
President's  report.    Boston,  1893.    p.  35-40. 

(e)  Anthropometric  table,  arranged  after  the  method  of  percentile  grades,  of 


the  measurements  of  1,500  Wellesley  college  students.    (1903.)    (No  imprint.) 

Woronichin,  N.  Fortlaufende  wSgungen  wfthrend  der  dentition.  Jahrb.  fftr  kinder- 
heiUnmde,  Leipzig,  16:133-43  (1880-81). 

Wright,  Elizabeth  A.  Physical  training  of  post-adolescent  girls.  In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910. 
p.  942-46. 

A  general  discussion  on  growth  and  physical  training. 

Wullerstorf-Urbair,  B.  von.  Reise  der  Osterreichischen  fregatte  Novara  um  die  erde 
in  den  jahren  1857-59.  Anthropologischertheil,2teabtheilung.  KOrpermeesungen, 
an  individuen  verschiedener  menschenracen  vorgenommen  durch  Dr.  Earl  Scherzer 
und  Dr.  Eduard  Schwarz,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Weisbach.    Wien,  1867.    v.  4. 

Wylie,  A.  R.  T.  Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  growth  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
height  and  wdght.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  8 : 1-7. 

A  study  of  the  height  and  weight  of  feeble-minded  children  with  the  oondusion  that  feeble-minded 
children  are  subnormal  in  lidght  and  weight.  The  feeble-minded,  in  height  and  weight,  i^prozimate 
the  normal  most  closely  at  10  years  of  age.   A  high  mean  Tariation  is  charaoterlstio  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Investigation  concerning  the  weight  and  height  of  feeble-minded  children. 

Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  4:47-57. 

This  investigation  is  based  on  161  boys  and  174  girls  from  the  Minnesota.  The  number  was  later 
extended  to  400  and  is  included  in  the  previous  reference. 

Zacharias,  O.    t^er  periodicit&t  in  der  gewichtszunahme  bei  kindem.    Monatl. 
mitth.  a.  d.  gesamt  geb.  d.  naturw.    Berlin  (1889.)    p.  35-87;  57-60. 
A  general  discussion  with  partlonlar  refsrenoe  to  the  work  of  ICaUing-Hansen. 
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Zahor,  J.  W.  Z.    Report  on  the  investigation  of  certain  physical  conditions  of  school 
children  of  Prague,  including  stature,  weight,  eye  defects,  and  spinal  curvature. 
Prague,  1907.    44  p. 
SSeissing, .    Neue  lehre  von  den  proportionen  des  menschUchen  kdrpers.    Leip- 
zig, 1854. 
Zhbanko£f, .    The  influence  of  the  common  school  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  pupils.    Vestnik  obshtshestvennoy  higieni,  1: 147-94  (1889). 
Russian;  cited  by  Sack. 
See  Meamiger  for  legal  medkine,  3  (1880). 
Zirkle,  H.  W.    Interdependence  of  the  mental  and  i^ysical.  In  kU  Medical  inspecticm 
of  schools.    In  University  of  Colorado.    Bulletin,  1902.    v.  1.    p.  a-23 

Cootalns  many  statistloal  tables  from  other  authors,  Inctodliig  Bowdltch,  Warner,  Christopher, and 
others,  with  soggestlons  for  measuring  and  an  anthropoiogioal  chart. 
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Age,  grade,  and  school  Btanding,  statistics,  71-79. 

Age  and  height  distribution,  statistics,  14-16. 

Anthropometry.    8u  Physical  measurements. 

Asymmetry,  conclusions,  36-37. 

Bibliography,  189-212. 

Binet  scale,  conclusions  regarding,  97.  ^ 

Boas,  Franz,  on  asymmetry,  36-37;  on  average  American  height  and  weight,  150. 

Bowditch,  H.  P.,  on  physical  growth,  36;  on  physical  measiuements,  144. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  police  standard  of  height,  wei^t,  etc.,  154. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

Ck>llege  students,  increase  in  height,  146;  increase  in  weight,  148. 

Ck>mplexion  and  height,  statistics,  152. 

Curricula  and  methods  of  standing,  statistics,  71-72. 

Dickson,  S.  H.,  on  average  height  of  men,  152. 

Disease,  and  growth,  146. 

Dun,  W.  A.,  on  police  standards  of  measiu^ment  of  Cincinnati  and  New  York  City,  154. 

English  Army,  standard  of  measurement,  155. 

Environment  and  heredity.  146. 

Forbes,  H.  O.,  on  height  and  weight  at  certain  ages.  154. 

Francis  W.  Parker  School,  physical  growth  of  boys  and  girls,  9-13;  statistics  of  average 
weight-height  and  vital  indices  for  boys  and  girls,  65;  statistics  of  height  and  age 
distribution  of  boys  and  girls,  14-16;  statistics  of  height  and  weight  curves  for  boys 
and  girls,  46-50;  statistics  of  individual  increments  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  of  boys  and  girlb,  22-31;  statistics  of  individual  school  marks  and  grades 
of  boys  and  girls,  137-138;  statistics  of  lung  capacity  curves  for  girls,  61-62;  statis- 
tics of  school  standing  of  boys  and  girls,  76-79,  92-94;  statistics  of  weight  and  age 
distribution  of  boys  and  girls,  16-21;  statistics  of  weight-height  and  vital  indices 
for  boys  and  girls,  129-131. 

Gtoissler,  A.,  and  physical  measurements,  144. 

General  problem,  9-10. 

Girls,  increments  of  growth  in  height  for  a  group  of  fifty,  26-29;  periods  of  maturation, 
statistics,  66-67. 

Goddard,  H.  H.,  and  physical  measurements,  144. 

Gould,  B.  A.,  on  height  as  affected  by  nationality,  152. 

Grading,  methods,  statistics,  71-72. 

Growth,  data,  11-12;  largest  individual  increments,  statistics,  34-36;  normal  rate, 
9-10;  periods,  144-145, 147;  methods  of  tabulation,  12-13. 

Growth  curves,  individual,  statistics,  37-58. 

Health  notes,  individual,  118-124. 
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